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8yo. In two Volumes WITH A LARGE COLOURED 
ENGRAVED MAP OF NORTH AMERICAYwherein the 
errors of all preceding British,French and | 
"Dutch maps,respecting the rights of Great 
"Britain,France and Spain,& the limits of "| 
‘each of His Mejesty's Provinces are correcte’ 
This Map is dated I755. i 
The volumes contain an account of the : 
colonisation of America, the fur end skin 
trade of the Hudson's Bay Company ,with 
their Lodges, the Newfoundland Harbours and 
Cod Fisheries, Nova Scotia and the recent — 
developments in “the present Province of 2 
Mas sachucet$s-Bay,commonly called New- . 
_ Englend." 
An interesting reference is made on the 
Map to "His Majesty's Province of New York"|® 
and the cession of same to Gt. Britain by é 
Treaty and Deed of Sale in T7TOL. 





Very good copy in old contemporary calf; 
with the old armorial ex-libris of the 
third Farl of varbery. 
beVe 14/1/33. 
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SUMMARY, 


Hiftorical and Political, 


OFT. HEE 


Firft Planting, Progreflive Improvements, 
and Prefent State of the BririsH Set- 
tlements in Nor TH-AMERICA. 


CONTAINING 


I. Some general Account of ancient 


and modern Colonies, the grant~ 
ing and fettling of the Britifh 
Continent and Weft-India Ifland 
Colonies, with fome tranfient 
Remarks concerning the adjoin- 
ing French and Spanifh Settle- 
ments, and other Remarks of 
various Natures. 


II. The Hudfon’s-Bay Company’s 


Lodges, Fur and Skin Trade. 


III, Newfoundland Harbours and 


Cod-Fifhery. 


IV. The Province of L?Acadie or 


Nova Scotia; with the Viciffi- 
tudes of the Property and Ju- 
rifdiction thereof, and its prefent 
State. 


V. The feveral Grants of Saga- 


dahock, Province of Main, Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay, and New-Ply- 
mouth, united by a new Char- 
ter in the prefent Province of 
Maffachufetts- Bay, commonly — 
called New-England. 


By WILLIAM DOUGLASS, M.D. 


Vi OcL. 
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Ne quid falfi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat, Cicero. 


LONDON, 
Printed for R. and J. Dopsxey, in Pal-mall, 
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g \ HIS HisroricaL SUMMARY con- 
# _-cerning the Britifh continent planta- 
tions in. North-America, we publifhed in 
loofe fheets by way of pamphlet, feuille 
 yolante, or los-blad ; which in their nature 
-. are temporary, and foon loft 5, but as it is 
generally well received, that it may be 
more permanent, we publifh it in two large 
oétavo volumes. | | ) 

Vol. I, Part I. contains general affairs, 
viz. {ome account of ancient and modern 
colonies, the firft grants and fettling of our 
continent colonies and Weft-India iflands, 

Vout. I. A and 












( 1: ) | 
aul the. adjoining French and. Spanith’ fet- 
tlements,, with remarks of various natures. | 


Vol. I, Part ii, contains, a. The Blade | 


fon’ 's-bay_. company’s fettlements, :'factories 
or lodges, and_ their fur and tkin' trades 
2. Newfoundland cod- fithery«.3 The pro- 
vince of Nova-Scotia ; the ricifBtudes un- 
der the Britifh and French jurifdictions. 
4. The feveral grants united by anew: ehatp 
terin the province of Maffachufetts-bay: 


Vol. II. concerning .the fundfy- ois 


Britith provinces, colonies, .or plantations; 
in the continent. of. North-Aadesieds VIZ; 
New-Hamphhire, Rhode-Hland, Conneéti+ 
cut, Eaft and Weft Jerfeys, ., Penfylvania 
higher and lower, Maryland, and Virginia; 
Throughout are interfperfed feveral mifcel- 
laneous affairs,’ fuch.as the natural hiftory, 
the diftempers at times epidemical, and 
the endemial difeafes in thefe various cli- 
mates, with their paper curtencies 3:..as 
alfo fome addenda and corrigenda, . parti- 


cularly, if, by  hiftorical. freedoms - ufed, 


any juft. offence, (humanum eft, erraré) is. 


given to perfon or perfons, it hall be can- 


didly rectified, 


“The 
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"De writer) with candour;. acknowledges 
err in 'the'affair of commodore Knowles’s 
imprefs in the harbour of Bofton, Nov. 
1747) there was fomewhat of paffionate 
warmth and indiferetion, merely in affec- 
tion, to Bofton, and country of N ew-lng- 
land,~his altera patria; but not with ran- 
cour or malice, having no perfonal ac- 
quaintance'nor dealings with Mr. Knowles; ; 
therefore from common fame, he (as hifto- 
rians’ do) only narrates his peculiar temper, 
his feverity in difcipline, and not fo riitiatt 
regard as fome other fea commanders have 
forthe mercantile intereft, by impreffing 
their men, when he thoboht the publick 
fervice required it: his general courage as 
a fea ‘officer'is not queftioned; the infinua- 
tion concerning “his perfonal courage, has 
been .conftrued amifs; the Porat pa{- 
fionate? challenges from private mafters of 
merchant thips, whofe men ‘he’ had im- 
prefied, which perhaps might deprive the 
nation ‘of his fervice, “is no flur. 
2) Phe writer declares 'that he had no other 
intention, than by fetting the affair in a 
flrong licht, to contribute towards extend 


a. 2 ing 





ing to the continent. colonies, particularly 
to New-England, a late act of parliament 
—again{ft impreiling of failors in the fugar 

WeltsIndia aiflands. op PAS, as this af af- 
fair was temporary, © no ufe, and may 
give offence, it is fupprefled in the, prefent 
| publicatio nof this firft volume of the Sum- 
mary. Admiral Knowles, fince. he. failed 
from Bofton, has been happy in fuccefsful 
expeditions, particularly in reducing. the 
fort of Port-Louis of Hifpaniola;..and.in 
_ beating a fuperior Spanifh {quadron off the 
~ Havannahs; he has been ina courfe, of pre- 
ferments 3. and profperous as to his private 
fortune. 


Wittram Dovetass, 
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HIsToRICAL and Potirica, 
| OF | | 


The firft planting, progreffive improvements, and 
prefent ftate of the Brizi/b fettlements in NorTH- 
AMERICA; with fome tranfient accounts of the 
bordering French and Spanifb fettlements.. 


A S diftance of place does equally or rather more 


admit of latitude, for imperfect, erroneous, and 

romantic accounts of affairs than diftance of 
time; the author, after thirty years refidence in thefe 
colonies, and correfpondence with fome inquifitive 
gentlemen of the feveral governments, does generoufly 
offer to the public the following colleétion, done with 
fome expente of time borrowed from the bufineS of his 
profeffion, and hours of relaxation; without any mer- 
cenary, fordid, fcribbling view of profit, or oftentation 
of more knowledge in thefe things than fome of his 
neighbours, but to contribute towards a folid certain 
foundation for the hiftories of thefe countries in times to 
come. The people in Eurepe (the public boards not 
excepted) have a very indiftin& notion of thefe fettle- 
ments, and the American fettlers are too indolent, to 


acquaint themfelves. with the ftate of their neighbouring 
colonies, 


MOL. I, B Defcriptions 








‘ 
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2 Britith avd French SETTLEMENTS Parr l. 


Defcriptions and bare rélations, although accurate and 
inftructive, to many readers are infipid and tedious 5 
therefore a little feafoning is fometimes ufed ; where a 
mica falis occurs, it may not be difagreable ; it 1s not 
defigned with any malicious invidious view. For the 
fame reafon, a fmall digreffion, but not impertinent to 
the fubject, is now and then made ufe of ; as alfo fome 


fhort illuftrations. if 
| . | | 
SECT £ | 
Concerning the boundaries between the Britith and 
French fettlements tn NortTH-AMERICA. 


mA S atreaty of peace feems to be upon the anvil in 
A Europe between Great-Britain and France; the 
fubject-matter of this fection, is to propofe a fcheme 
(the more propofals or projections, the more choice) to- 
wards determining and fettling the territorial limits, and 
thofe of an exclufive Indian trade, between Great-Britain 
and France in North-America. The ichemie muft be 
fhort, elfe it will not be attendedto, and therefore requires. . 
fome previous elucidations, and fome fhort anticipating 
accounts of things. | 
Our principal intereft is to rival the French and Dutch 
in their trade and navigation, without diftinction or par- 
tiality to either. In this prefent war, the French court 
feems to neglect their colonies, trade, and navigation, the 
principal care of their late sood and great minifter Car- 
dinal de Fleury; and run into their former romantic 
humour of land-conquefts. This is the opportunity to 
take the advantage of their inattention, more efpecially 
with regard to North-America, our prefent fubject. 
The French are the common nufance and difturbers 
of Europe, and will, in a hort time, become the fame in 
America, if not mutilated at home, and in America 


fenced off from us by ditches and walls, that is, by great 
rivers 























Sect. I, -. iz Norrn-America, - : 
rivers and impracticable mountains. They are.a nu- 
merous, powerful, rich, and polite nation, they have the 
advantage of us in three grand articles. mah Ke 
1. Their government is abfolutely monarchical; tax 

at pleature; not accountable for monies expended in 
fecret fervices (in Great-Britain, the article for fecret {er- 
vices in the civil lift, is fmall, and when the parliament 
allows any fum extraordinary for that ufe, it occafions a 
grumbling both within and without doors.) In this they 
have the advantage of us, well knowing, that not only 
private perfons, but minifters of ftate, generals, admirals, 
even fovereigns may be bought or bribed; the late E. of 
Or—d, the grand mafter of corruption, when he gave 
himfelf the loofe, at times declared, “‘ That there was no 
“* private perfon or community, but what might be cor- 
“* rupted, provided their price could be complied with.? 
It therefore becomes the reprefentatives of Great-Britain, 
narrowly to infpect into the condu& of their minifters, 
and other great officers in. truft, efpecially in making 
treaties with France. The infamous treaty of Utrecht; 
1713, was procured by the French court bribing our cor- 
rupted adminiftration ; that part of it relating to the Bri- 
tifh northern American colonies will in time be their ruin, 
if not rectified and explained. 2. By.cuftom time out of 
mind, they are above, and do upon all occafions difpenfe 
with, the principles of honefty and honour; fuperiority 
and power is theif only rule, as Louis XIV modeftly ex- 
preifed it, in the device upon his canon, ratio altima reguins 
they occafionally make dupes of the other princes in Bu- 
rope ; their promifes and faith are by them ufed only asa 
jort of {caffolding, which, when the ftru@ture is finifhed, 
or project effected, they drop; in all public treaties 
they are gens de mauvaife foy. "This may feem an unman- 
nerly national refleCtion ; but, at this time, it could not 
be avoided, confidering their perfidioufly exciting a re- 
bellion in Great-Britain, contrary to their folemn acknow- 
ledgment and guarantee of the Hanover fucceffion, by in- 
citing the Highlanders to rapine and killing of their 
| B 2 country- 




















4 Britith and French Serrrements Parr. 


countrymen ; their re-fortifying of Dunkirk in time of 
peace ; their violating of their guarantee of the pragma- 
tic fanétion, concerning the Auftrian fucceffion, by inva- 
fion of Germany. 3. The greateft and moft effential 
real article is, the lar; enefs of their dominions in the beft 
country of Europe, and thereby are become an over- 
match for their neighbours, and more capable of fwarm- 
ing into their colonies than we are. In order to preferve 
a balance in Europe, they ought to be curtailed or dif- 


membred there, which will effectually, at the fame time, — 


revent their too great growth in America. 

Louifbourg being now in our poffeffion, there canbe 
no great difficulty in reducing of Canada: at prefent it 
is not populous (perhaps not exceeding 12,000 men Ca- 

able of marching) neither is it compact (from the mouth 


of St. Laurence river to its rife from lake Ontario, at | 


fort Frontenac, are, about 800 miles;) and the French 
(without a pun) are like cocks which fight beft upon 
their own dunghill: witneds, their late behaviour in 
Germany, in Italy, their late poltronnerie in Cape-Breton, 
and at fea. Flanders is their own dunghill, and perhaps 
for politic reafons, the allies allow them to over-run it, 
it will be to them a chargeable poffeffion, and a diminu- 
tion of their army in garrifoning of fo many towns: 
thus by giving them fcope, they may run themfelves out 
of breath, that is, out of men and money, and become an 
eafy prey. 3 
Cape-Breton ‘lands and Canada being reduced, would 
be to us an immenfe advantage, viz. the monopoly of all 
the American fifth, fur, and fkins trade, provided thefe 
acquifitions could be annexed to Great-Britain, as a laft- 
ing poffeffion: but unlefs in the prefent treaty we could 
abfolutely give the law to France, and perfuade the other 
powers of Europe to allow us this monopoly, we fhould 
to no purpofe, incur (if not reimburfed from home) an 
inextricable expenfe or debt, and by extending or ftretch- 
ing our colonies, render them more flender and weak ; 


we are not capable of fettling inland countries in a fhort 
time, 
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time, our European dominions cannot allow or-fpare 
people fufficient for that purpofe.. The Pheenicians, 
Greeks, Venetians, Genoete, €9c. . formerly had many 
factories and colonies in fundry places, but for want of 
people fufficient to maintain thefe poffeffions, they foon 
vanifhed. It is true, the Dutch, an amphibious man- 
animal, though a {mall people, maintain their ground in 
their colonies : but we may oblerve, they never run their 
fettlements far from their natural and trading element, 
the water. Hy 3 

Formerly priority of difeovery was reckoned a proper 
claim. |The Cabots coafted North-America (they-were 
in Canada river) in the end of the fifteenth century. 
Secretary Walfingham, being informed of an opening 
wefterly, north of North- Virginia (Nova Scotia and New 
England were foon after called North-Virginia\ anno 
1583, fentout veflels upon the difcovery 5 they failed up 
the river of St. Laurence, took poffeffion. of Canada, 
and :fettled fome trade there. In Queen Anne’s mani- 
fefto, difperfed in Canada, anno 1711, when the expe- 
dition. for. the reduction of it, was. on foot, it is. faid, 
‘* That Canada belonged to the Enelith by priority of 
** difcovery, and what the French poflefled there was by 
“< grants from the Englifh, and confequently-held it only 
“* as a fief, therefore where the pofleffors turn enemy, it 
“reverts.” ' Quebec was taken by fome private Englifh 
adventurers, anno 1629. It was given up by treaty to 
the French, 1632. | 

Afterwards in place of prior difcovery, pre-emption 
of the Indian natives, and occupancy, was deemed a 
more juft and’ ‘equitable title. In cafe of a war, if any 
conqueft happened, upon a peace, an uti poffidetis.(as is 
the practice with the Turks and other Afiatics) was the 
right: » but at prefent in Europe, amongtt the civilized 
and polite nations, at the conclufion of.a war, the bafis 
of the treaty, is former treaties (reckoned folemn bar- 
gains, indentures, or jus gentium) equivalents in money, 
abfolute ceffion, or exchange of territories, for damages 

| ie received, 
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received, or fuppofed to be received, articles of former | 
treaties, explained and reétified, as in our prefent cafe _— 
al the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, feems to require. qf 
Til By treaty of peace and neutrality for America, anno 

| 1656, Nov. 6, 16, between Great-Britain and France ; 

in one another’s diftri€ts they are not to trade, fifh, or 

harbour (except in cafes of diftrefs to repair, wood, and 

water) but iniquitoufly by the treaty of Utrecht, our’ 
corrupt adminiftration granted to the French the liberty 

of catching and curing of fifh in the moft advantageous 

places, ‘On that part of Newfoundland from Cape- 

<< Bonavifta to the northermoft part of the ifland, and 

<< from thence running down by the weftern fide to 
<< Point-Riche :” there cod-fith are fo plenty, and fall 

in fo near the fhore, that the French fifhermen, without 

the charge or trouble of hook and line, catch them by a 

kind of grapling, as our privateers difcovered when they 
made prizes of feveral French fith-traders in the fummer, 
1744, in the northern harbours of Newfoundland: by 

this unaccountable conceffion, the French had already 
the better of us in the fifhery trade, and, in a few years 
more, would have ‘fupplied all the markets in Europe, 
and by underfelling, entirely excluded us from the Cod- 
fifhery, which is more benched and eafier wrought than 
the Spanifh mines of Mexico and Peru. 

It would be a vaft advantage to our trade and navi: 
gation, if, by the enfuing congrefs for a general peace, 
we could obtain the monopoly of the North- America 
Cod-fifhery ; there are precedents of monopolies allowed 
amongft fovereign princes: the Dutch have encrofied 
the fpice-trade (pepper excepted) of the Eaft-Indies. 
But if the French are ftill to be allowed fome fhare in 
this fifhery, let them cure their fifh upon the iflands of 
the gulph of St, Laurence, and upon the S. E. fhore of 
Terra de Labaradore near the ftraights of Belle Mle. 

By the faid treaty of Utrecht, our corrupted court 
gave up to the French the ifland of Cape-Breton, and 
the other iflands in the gulph of St. Laurence, with this 

| i ane pernicious 
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_ pernicious claufe, /berty to fortify. _ Accordingly in Cape- 
Breton, or L’Ifle Royale, was erected the fortrefs of 
Louifboure, the’ North-American Dunkirk, to annoy 
our American navigation and trade; but, by good luck, 
it is lately fallen into our poffeffion: as the people of 
New-England, from their abundant loyalty to the crown, 
and zeal for the Britith intereft, were the firft projectors 
and principal promoters of this moft valuable acqui- 
fition; if it is confirmed to us by a fubfequent peace, it 
may prove akind of monopoly of the Cod-fifhery. New- 
England deferves not only a plenary reimburfement, 
but alfo fome peculiar favour or bounty from the parlia- 
ment of Great-Britain ; having, upon this occafion, in- 
~ wolved themfelves deeply in debt, and loft many of their 
beft labouring men, not by the enemy, but by an ill- 
conditioned putrid or hofpital fever and flux. The high 
encomiums of our militia ought not to give any umbrage 
of jealoufy to the Britifh government or mother-country, 
that, in cafe of any general difcontent here, concurring 
with a Dutch or French (maritime powers) war, they may 
caft themfelves into the arms of the French or Dutch; and 
occafion fome difficulty, for a Britifh f{quadron and arma- 
ment, to reduce them to reafon. The people here are fo 
loyal to the crown, and fo affectionate to their mother- 
country, that this cannot be fuppofed. It is true, the 
King and council of Great-Britain lately feem to be of 
opinion, that the colony of Maffachufetts-Bay, with re- 
gard to the neighbouring colonies, is too large, and have 
accordingly curtailed it, by annexing a large part of it to 
the inconfiderable government of New-Hampfhire, and 
fome part of it to the {mall colony of Rhode-Ifland; as 
we have never fettled our line with New-York govern- 
ment, we are told they defien to put in for a fhare. 
Cape-Breton and the other iflands of the bay of St, 
Laurence, before the peace of Utrecht, were in our pof- 
feffion, as belonging to M. Subercaffe’s commiffion, in 
which he is called governor of L’Acadie and Cape- 
Breton iflands. He was the French governor when we 
. B4 reduced 
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reduced that country 1710; but by the peace thefe 
iflands were given to the French in exchange for the 
fortrefs (no fettlement) of Placentia: while the peace 
was negociating, Mr. More, of the board of trade and 
plantations, was fo barefacedly corrupt, when the im- 
portance of Cape-Breton was reprefented, he anfwered, 
Muft the French then have nothing ? 

By the treaty of Utrecht, the Canada or French line 
with Hudfon’s-Bay company or Great-Britain, was af- 
certained, viz. from-a certain promontory upon the at- 
Jantic ocean in N. lat. 58 deg. 30 min. to run S. W. 
to lake Miftafin (which communicates, by Indian water- 
carriage, by P. Rupert’s river with Hudfon’s-Bay, and 
by Seguany river, with St. Laurence river at the port 
of Tadoufac, thirty leagues below Quebec) and from 
thence continued ftill S. W. to N. lat. 49 deg. and 
from thence due weft indefinitely ; this weft line takes 
in the northern parts of the upper-lake, large. as the 
Cafpian fea in Afia, one of the North-America five great 
Jakes, or inland feas. By this conceffion we gave the 
French a fea-line fkirt of Terra de Labaradore (by au- 
thors who write in Latin, called Terra Laboratoris, or 
Nova Britannia) the better to accommodate their fifhery : 
whereas, if the Britifh intereft had been in view, the 
weit line or parallel of 49 D. N. lat. ought to have 
been continued eaft to a little above the mouth of St. 
Laurence or Canada river. 

By the faid treaty, the French were not to. fifh within 

thirty leagues of Nova-Scotia to the eaftward, beginning 
at the ifland of Sable; its fouth fide lies in 43 D. 55 M. 
N. Jat. and from thence in aS. W. line indefinitely : 
N. B. There is.no Cod-fithery to the fouthward of N. 
lat. 41 D, Salmon, felts, and fome other north cli- 
mate fifh are under the fame reftriction: to the weit- 
ward of this line was @ mare claufum. 

In the peace of Utrecht it was omitted. to fettle a line 
between our colonies. and thofe of France, ‘called com- 
monly Canada, and Miffifippi, or New-F “Erance, and 

Louifiana, 
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Louifiana, from north to fouth; and the line eaft and 
weft between Carolina or Georgia, and the Spanith 
Cape Florida claims. In the propofed negociationfor a 
peace, it would be much for the eafe and quiet of all 
parties to have the fame fettled. . 

The natural and moft effectual boundaries of coun- 
‘tries or territories feem to be large rivers, as the up- 
per Rhine divides the French acquifitions from fun- 
dry German fovereignties; and mountains impractica- 
ble, as the Pyrenean mountains, in general, divide France 
from Spain, the Dafforne hills divide Sweden from. 
Norway, the Carpach, or Carpathian mountains, divide 
Poland from Hungary and Tranfylvania. The .great 
river of St. Laurence, the lakes Ontario and Erie, and 
the Apalachian mountains may anfwer the intended Britifh 
and French. boundary, without any advantage or ac- 
quifition, difadvantage or lofs on either fide; but merely 
for peace and good neighbourhood. 

The French fur-trade, and their fettlements, are al- 
moft entirely northward of St. Laurence river: let us. 
take a curfory view of the fouthern or Britifh fide of 
this great river, and of the lakes Ontario and Erie, and 
of the Apalachian mountains, or blue hills: all the ad- 
vantage the French can have, by Indians in their intereft, 
or fmall fettlements fouth of St. Laurence, 1s only 
upon oceafion to diftrefs their neighbours, the Britifh 
in Nova-Scotia, New-England, and New-York. 

From Cape Rofiers, at the fouthern fide of the mouth 
of the river St. Laurence, in N. Lat. 50 D. 30 M. 
to La Riviere puante, or the Indian tribe, called the 
miffion of Befancourt, over-again{t Les Trois Rivieres, 
are about 400 miles; the barrennefs of the foil; 1m- 
practicablenefs of the mountains, which lie but a fmall 
way fouth of the great river; the rapidity of the fhort 
rivers or runs of water from thefe mountains ; renders 
the country unhofpitable, efpecially there being no pro- 
per water-carriage for Indian canoes. Here are no Indian 
tribe-fettlements, and, .as if.in a defert, no human 

kind 
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kind to be met. with, only a very few Indian travel- 
lers... In Maffachufett’s new. charter, anno 1661, the 


‘claim is kept'up in its extent, by exprefs words, “* To 


«* the eulf of St. Laurence, and Canada rivers.” By 
our laft treaty with, the French, which was that: of 
Utrecht, 1713, L’Acadie, or .Nova Scotia, was con- 
firmed to us; the French commiffion to their laft go- 
yernor Subercafle, was from Cape Rofiers to. Quenebee 
river; this river lies nearly in the fame meridian with 
Quebec, and the head of it not above fifty or fixty miles 
diftant from Quebec, the metropolis of Canada, or New 
France. (The mouth of Sagadahoc or Quenebec river, 
lies nearly in 44 D. N. Lat.) Quebec, according to 
M. De llIfle’s accurate obfervations, lies in 46 D. 55 
M.N. Lat. From the entrance of Sagadohoc to. Nor- 
ridgwae (the head quarters, on Quenebec river, of a 
confiderable tribe of the Abnequie Indian nation, our 
fubjeéts, or dependants) are not exceeding 100 miles: 
thence up Quenebec river, almoft due North, fo far as 
Indian canoes with paddles and fetting poles can proceed, 
about feventy miles; thefe 170 miles, allowing for the 
meanders, or crooked turnings of the river, may be 
computed at two degrees of latitude; remains about fixty 
miles only, to Quebec, hilly bad travelling. The Nor- 


‘yidgwag Indians road to Canada is up to the head. of 


Quenebec river, and thence, by feveral lakes and carry- 
ing-places, to the river La Chaudierie very rapid, which 
falls into St. Laurence river about four or five leagues 
above Quebec: their beft but longeft travelling road is 
from Quenebec river to Connecticut river, up Con- 
necticut river, and thence to the river St. Frangois, 
which falls into St. Laurence river, about four or five 
leagues above Les Trois Rivieres. 

To render it evident, that we do not intend to project 
any large extenfion of territories inland, we fhall pro- 
ceed to enumerate fome more extents in fundry places 
of the projected line. From Saratogoa, a confiderable 
Britith fettlement in the crook elbow. and long falls of 

Hudfon’s 
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Hudfon’s river, the carrying-place, to Wood-ereek, are 
twelve or fifteen miles, according to the wet or dry fea- 
fons; thence about thirty miles to the Verdronken Lan- 
den, or drowned over-flowed flooded lands; thence 
fifty miles to Crown-Point, a pafs near the entrance of 
lake Champlain (Crown-Point is not well expreffed in 
Englifh, the proper name is Scalp-Point, from fome 
Indian battle which happened there, and many Scalps 
carried off; it is better exprefied in French, Point 
Chevelure, and in Dutch, Kruyn Punt ;) from: Crown- 
Point 100 miles to fort Chamblais, at the falls of Cham- 
blais river, near its outlet from the lake ; thence five or 
fix leagues to Montreal, the fecond good town of Ca- 
nada; in all21o0 miles from the N ew- York fettlement of 
Saratogoa. . 

This Crown-Point, not much exceeding 100 miles 
from Montreal, is to this day, with the adjoining coun- 
try, called the Dutch fide of the lake Champlain or 
Corlaer (a Dutchman of confequence who was drowned 
there in a ftorm). We are forry that the levies of 
the feveral Northetn colonies, did not proceed in the 
intended expedition againft the fort of Crown-point 5 
faccefs or not, it Would have made fome noife in Europe, 
and naturally have led the congrefs to fettle the line or 
boundaries. 

We have a fort and conftant garrifon of regular troops 
at Ofwego N. Lat. 43 d. 20 m. near the mouth 
of Onondagas river, on the South fide of the lake 
Ontario or Cataraquie; in the proper feafons, here’ is 
kept a fair for the Indian trade 5 Indians of above twenty 
different nations have been obferved here at a time, the 
ereateft part of the trade between Canada, and the In- 
dians of the great lakes, and fome branches of the 
Miffifiippi, pafs near this fort, the neareft and fafeft way 
of carrying goods upon this lake, being along the fouth 
fide of it. The diftance from Albany to Ofwego fort is 
about 200 miles Weft, and many good farms or iettle- 
ments in the way. : 

| The 
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The Apalachian mountains or great: blue hills (land 
much elevated in the air, viewed-at a confiderable,dif- 
tance, appears of a fky colour) are only ‘200 to 300 
| miles diftant from the fea line of Virginia, Carolinas, and 

| | Georgia’; the Britith people, and fome naturalized Ger- 
Hi mans, have made fome good fettlements at the foot of 
Ih the eaft fide of thefe mountains, the wath Of the hills 

rendering the foil very rich. This chain of mountains, 
| is not paffable but in very few places with pack-horfes ; 

it runs from the Sennekas country near the lake Erie, 
| almoft due fouth to the bay of A palachia, in' the gulph of 
Hl Mexico. Sundry deeds from the Indians'to’the pro- 
i prietors of the Carolinas do exprefly mention this great 
Sill | ridge of mountains as a W. and N. W. line or boundary. 
i The Curxesaw and upper CHERAKEE nations réach 
from the weft fide of thefe mountains to the great river 
| Mififfipi ; at prefent, and for many years paft, their trade 
H 4s, and has been, with the Virginia and Carolina Indian 
I traders, who keep confiderable ftores among thefe na- 
tions. We have many trading houfes and ftores all 
along the eaft fide of thefe hills, and all the Indians who 
live there are our faft friends and traders, exclufive of 
any other European nation. ‘The Sennekas, Chouwans, 
the old Tufcaroras, Cuttumbas; the lower and middle 
Cherakee nations. All our long rivers reach thofe 
mountains, vz. Potomack, and James rivers in Mary- 
land, and Virginia, Maratoke, alias Raonoak river, 
Pemlico river, Neufe river, and a branch of Cape Fear 
river in North-Carolina, Peddie river; the middle branch 
of Wineaa in South-Carolina, and the Savanna river of 
Georgia. | in 

The propofed line cannot be of any great detriment 
to the French colony of Canada; they have little or no 
fur-trade fouth of the river of St. Laurence, and not 
exceeding 280 friend Indian fighting men, viz. The 
miffion of Befancourt, over-againft Les Trois Rivieres 
forty men; on La Riviere Puante, the miffion of St. 
Frangois on the river of the fame name, about four or 
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five leagues higher, 160 men;  thefe two tribes are of 
the Abnaquie nation, and therefore naturally belong to 
the New-England Indians; above Montreal there are 
about eighty men called Kahnuagus, or praying Indians; 
idle fellows, who run about the ftreets of Montreal, beg- 
ging with their chaplets or beads; they are runaways 
trom our Mohawk Indians. ;, | 
As to. our boundary with the Spaniard fouth of Geor- 

gia, which a few years fince occafioned confiderable dif- 
putes, and the ftationing of a regiment (Col. Oglethorp’s) 
of regular troops; we may obferve, that foon after the 
reftoration, the crown granted the colony of Carolina to 
certain proprietors, extending fo far fouth as 29 D..N. 
Lat. (this included St. Auguftine, in the latitude of the 
bottom of the bay of Apalachia; and by the treaties of 
1667 and 1670, feems confirmed to us.) St. Auguftine 
is a barred place, no harbour for veffels, excepting {mall 
craft, and feems of no other advantage to the Spaniard, 
but in time of war te, annoy our navigation in thele parts, 
and to difturb our adjoining colonies by exciting the 
Creek Indians in their neighbourhood to rapine, as was 
the cafe, anno 1715. They improve no territory. 
The Florida Neck, or Tongue, fouthward is a barren 
foil, not worth contending for. ‘This Florida Shore ap- 
pears to be of no great benefit to Spain, but would be 
of confiderable advantage to Great-Britain, for the tran- 
quillity of our colonies in that neighbourhood. 


A fcbeme towards fetiling the boundaries between the Britith 
and French colonies of Nortu-America, and for the 
better regulation of their trade. | 


IT is further agreed and concluded, that the bounda- 
ries between the Britifh Hudfon’s-Bay company, and 
the French colony of Canada, fhall remain as fettled by 
the peace of Utrecht, 1713. That in conformity to the 
treaty of peace and neutrality for the Engtifh and French 
colonies in America, anno 1686, French veilels fhall 
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not enter any of the harbours of Newfoundland (except: 
ing in cafes of diftrefs) fhall not trade or curl fith there, 
neither fhall they fifth within—leagues of the fame. 
That the. exclufive fifhing-line on the coafts of Nova 
Scotia and, New-England, fhall begin at the foutherly 
entrance of the gut of Canfo, and run_a direct courfe to 
the ifland of Sable, comprehending all the banks of the 
faidifland ; and from thence to run fouth-weftindefinitely, 
That the inland line fhall begin at Cape Rofiers, the 


mouth of the river St. Laurence; up the faid river, and 


Catarequia river to the lake Cataraquie or Ontario; along 
the faid lake and its communication with lake Erie, 
along lake Erie fo far as the Sennekas country extends ; 
and from this termination, the neareft courfe, or diftance; 
to the Apalachian mountains; and along the ridge of 
the faid mountains to the bay of Apalachic in the gulph of 
Mexica ; St. Auguftine and the promontory of Florida — 
included. That the iflands in the gulph and _ river. of 
St. Laurence fhall belong to the French, but the navi- 
gation of the faid gulph, river, and lakes, thall be free to 
both parties. That the French fhall net fet up lodges, 
trading-houfes, or factories, nor travel with goods, in the 
Britifh American territories , neither fhall the Britith fub- 
jects, in French American territories; penalty, confifca- 
tion of goods: but the Indians fhall have a free paflage, 
with their {kins and furs, and return of goods for the 
fame, indifferently, to a market, in both territories. 
That the trade with the Chikefaw and Cherokee Indian 
nations (although weft.of the Apalachian mountains). as 
being of many years continuance, fhall continue with the 
Britifh fubjects exclufively. | ! 

N. B. This Section would have more naturally con- 
cluded, than begun the Effay ; but as it may be fup- - 
pofed that a negociation for peace between Great-Britain 
and France is now on foot in Europe, it was judged 
feafonable, and advifable not to poftpone it. 

We fhall now reduce the Hiftory of Britifh North- 
America under the following heads : 3 

4 SECT. 
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Seer. I. A fcheme for boundaries between the Britith 
and ‘French colonies in Norta-America, and for re- 
culating their exclufive trade. 
~ YJ. Some general and fhort account of the Spanifh, 
Enelith, French, arid Dutch difcoveries, fettlements, and 
claims in America. biti fj 

Ill. Concerning the Indian nations and.tribes, inter; 
mixed with, under the protection of, or in alliance with, 
Great-Britain: as alfo fome imperfect hints of thofe 
called the French Indians. | E 
“TV. Some remarks -in relation to the general Britifh 
conftitution of their colonies, in order to render the ac- 
counts of the feveral provinces more fuccinct. 

V. Hupson’s-Bay company ; their trading lodges, 
forts, and faétories; their boundaries with Canada, as 
fettled by the treaty of Utrecht, anno 1713. 

VI. Newrounprianp fifhery ; it is not colonized. 

VII. Nova Scorta, appointed to be colonized in go-: 

vétnor Philips’s inftrutions, but hitherto neglected; and 
may be faid (thé garrifon of Annapolis excepted) to be 
as much.a French colony as before its reduction ; toge- 
ther with fome fhort account of the iflands in the gulph 
of St. Laurence, formerly included in the government 
L? Accadié, or Nova Scotia, but given to France by the, 
treaty of Utrecht, and lately reduced to fubjection of the 
crown, I wifh I could fay annexed to the dominions of 
Great-Britain. — 
VI. Massacnusretrs-Bay. In the extent of their 
new charter, anno 1691, comprehending Old Maffachu- 
fetts-Bay colony, Plymouth jettlement, Province of 
Main; and the jurifdi€tion, but not the abfolute pro- 
perty of duke of York’s grant from Quenebec river to 
river St. Croix in the Bay of Fundy, commonly called 
Sagadahoc. | 

1X, New Hampsarre, including the northern fettle-- 
ments of Maffachufetts-Bay, lately adjudged to the 
crown; and annexed to that province. 


x. RHODE- 
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X. Ruopz-Isianp, including a part of Plymouth 

late colony, lately adjudged to Rhode-Ifland colony. 
XI. Connecticut, according to the boundaries re- 
{pectively fettled, by. commiffioners with Maffachufetts- 
Bay, New-York, and Rhode- Wangs, and gee by 
the king in council. Awiae 

XII. New-York, Dear oop to ‘thelr divifional line 
fettled with the proprietors of Eaft-Jerfey, anno 1719, 
by commiffioners appointed by the legiflatures of both 
provinces, and confirmed by the king in council : 
according to a divifional line; fettled anno 1725, by com- 
miffioners from the refpective legiflatures of New-York 
and Connetticut colonies, and confirmed by. the king and 
council: the boundary between Maflachufetts-Bay and 
New-York colony we muft defer, as not afcertained ; 
notwithftanding the New-York commiffioners agreed, 
that the bafis of their fettlements, with Conneticut, 
fhould be twenty miles eaft from, and parallel, with, 
Hudfon’s river; the colony of New-York (as Lam in- 
formed) infift that Houfatonick, alias Weftenhoek, alias 
Stratford river, fhall be the boundary with Maffachu- 
fetts-Bay ; the neutrality in Queen Anne’s war, between 
New-York and their Indians, and Canada and their In- 
dians, was bounded eafterly by Houfatonick river: fome 
of the New-York politicians fay, that their claim extends 
to Connecticut river: their line with Pennfylvania is li- 
mited by Delaware river, and the parallel of 43 D. N. 
Lat.: their northern boundary with Canada wants to be 
fixed in fome fubfequent treaty. 

XII. The East and West Jerstys, two difting 
,grants: the proprietors furrendered the government to 
the crown, anno 1702: being fmall, the crown has united 
them under one jurifdiction, or government. 

XIV. Pennsyzivania. Two diftine governments Or 
Jegiflatures, but under one governor ; becaufe the pro- 
perty of one family. 

XV. Maryianp. Lord Baltimore’s property. We 
cannot adjuft his line with Penn’s family, as it is not as 
yet fettled. XVI. Vir- 


and. 
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XVI. Vircinta; according to their line lately run 
and confirmed with North-Carolina. fe 

XVII. Nortu-Carorina ;. according to their late 
line with Virginia to the North, and South-Carolina to 
the fouthward. ; | 

XVIII. Sourn-Carozina. The other government: 
the grant of Carolina, being very large, was divided into 
two governments. 

XIX. Grorcia. An Utopian property and govern 
ment; granted by charter to certain truftees. A fa- 


vourite and chargeable colony, but hitherto unprofitable. — 


Ee ey MAH AE Ng i ee eee ce ne teem 


SECT IL 


An introduttory fhort account of the ancient and mo= 
dern navigation, difcoveries, and fettling of colonies, 
in North-America, diffinguifbed under the follow- 


ing beads or articles. 


ARTIcLE I. 
A general view of navigation and colonies in remote times. 


N trade and navigation, as in all other affairs of an- 
A tiquity, we are not to go too far back; in the very 
remote ages, the ancients did much indulge a poetical, 
florid, rhetorical, enigmatical, and mythological vein ;_it 
is not poffible at this diftance of time and place, to dif¥ 
tinguifh between their true and fabulous relations : their 
hiftories and all other matters were wrote in verfe, ad- 
mitting of many poetical fancies [a]. 


[2] When we fay, that the moft ancient records are poetical, fabulous, 
and allegorical, not to be depended upon for a real, fimple, true account 
of things ; we muft except our {criptural book of religion, the oracles of 
Mofes and the prophets, of Curis? and. his apoftles, called, from its 


Vou. I, Cc Doubtlels, 
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Doubtlefs, from time to time, by famine, peftilence, 
and fome implacable fword, whole countries have beeri 
depopulated, and ‘confequently ‘their records deftroyed ; 
we find that we cannot, with any certainty, go back ex- 
ceeding 2500 years. . From what we may collect, we find 


that China, the’ Faft-Indies, and A rabians, are prior to us 
in trade and navigation; “at prefent we have mitch the 
advantage of them. EPS HTt Fo TGs 


In the revolution of ages, the’ fevéral countries upon 
the earth have been depopulated by péftilence, famine, or 
wars; and afterwards féttled from other countries; thus 
the origin of the feveral countries muft be very various 
_and uncertain. . The plains and overflowed lands, called 
interval lands in New-England, upon the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates in Chaldea, and of the Nile in Egypt, 
being very fertile and pleafant, enticed people to fettle them 

-in a compact, political, improving manner ; therefore our 
firft certain records of things feem to originate there [2]. 
_ Among the aborigines, the Arabians or Saracens 
have been’ time out of mind, and are at prefent the prin- _ 
cipal aboriginal navigators of the Eaft-India feas. $i 82 
Arabian Moors or Mahometans, long before we navigated 
thefe parts, fent colonies to almoft all their fea coafts and 


excellency, The Bible or Boox, . Here we find fhips upon the Mediter- 
ranean, and merchants upon the Red-fea, as eavly as the days of Jacob 
and. the primitive Ifraelites. Gen. xlix..13. Zebulon forall dwell at the 
haven of the fea, and he fhall be for abaven of frips, and bis border feall be 
unto Zidon. Judgesv.17. Gilead abode beyond Fordan : and why did Dan 
remain in foips? Afzer continued on the fea-sbore, and abode in his breaches 5 
the original fignifies in creeks. . Our tranflation of the bible requires to be 
-revifed. ‘The Midianites and Ithmaelites, who bordered upon the Red- 
' fea, were feafaring men and merchants. Gen. xxxvil. 28. Uhen there 
paffed by Midianites merchant-men. ; 

[4] ‘The lunar eclipfes, noted at Babylon by the ancient Chaldeans, 
are original flandards for the motions of the fun and moon, with their 
feveral inequalities for all future ages. ‘The Chaldean was formerly the 
univerfal or commercial eaftern language, as at prefent the Arabian is 
“their learned Janguage, and the Latin the weftern fchool language. 

The Thebans in the Upper Egypt, for the fake of navigation, began to 
obferve the flars, and from their heliacal rifings and fettings, before 
CnrisT 1034 years; they retified the year from 360 to 365 days. 
ex | | iflands, 
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iflands, and drove the natives up into the mountains. 
The Arabians and Egyptians, for many ages, navigated 
the Red-fea.and Indian-fea.,,. We have;had Indian {pices 
in Europe above. 2000 years... Suez, the ancient Arfinoe 
in N..L. 30 D. was the barcadier or feaport of Grand 
Cairo for the Red-fea, diftant forty or, fifty miles. , The 
Arabian gulph was the moft frequented navigation upon 
account of the Eaft-India trade, before the Portugueze 
doubled the Cape of Good-Hope.. The Arabians, by 
their fituation upon the Red-fea, drove a great trade be- 
tween the Indies and the Egyptians; this was at that time 
the greateft trade of the known world... It is fromthe 


Saracen. navigation and colonies, that all Afia and Africa 


(excepting the Tartars, China, Siam, and fome infignifi- 
cant Pagans) are of the Mahometan religion; doubtlefs, 
for the fame reafon, all America, in procefs of time, wil 
become Chriftians, The Arabian navigation was and. is 
very confiderable, notwithftanding, there is not one .na- 
vigable river in all Arabia. (The Saracens and Moors 
had feveral. colonies. in Kurope, they were not totally 
drove outeof Spain, until, anno 1492. 

After the E.eyptiansiand Arabians, the PHoENnticrans 
bacame the principal navigators firft the Sidonians, then 
the Tyrians, and afterward their famous colony the Car- 
thaginians,. The Phoenicians were originally mariners, 
who fled from the Red-fea to the Mediterranean, -before 
Curist 1047 years; being ufed to long voyages for 


_ traffic in the Indies, they began the like long voyages, in 


the Mediterranean fea to Greece, &%c.. The calamities of 
their wars with the Edomites made them Jeave their na- 
tive habitations, and. fettle upon the Mediterranean. 
They were the firft who directed their courfe by. the 
{tars in the night-time (the magnetical, or fea-compals, 
is a modern difcovery) their firft navigation was in long 
fhips with fails and one order of oars... They fent many 
colonies abroad, viz. Byzantium or Conftantinople in 
Greece, Byrfa or the famous Carthage in Barbary, Gadez 
or Cadiz in Spain, Caffiterides (tin iflands) Sicily iflands 
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and Cornwal’in Great-Britain, Se. Carthage, the moit 
famous trading: ancient Phoenician colony, founded 883 
years before CHRIST, were mafters'and fettled colonies all 
along the'N.W.coaft of Barbary, in the Infule fortunate, 
or Canaries, “and in the Hefperides: or. Cape de Verde 
iflands,in N. Late rs5'D. They had:colonies in. the Ba- 
leaves Infule ( Majorca, Minorca, €3 Yvica) in Sardinia and 
Sicily. Carthage was, for many years, the emporium or 
mart of trade in the weft, as Corinth in Greece was the’. 
emporium of the eaft: they were both deftroyed about — 
the fame tiie by the*Romans, 146 years before CurisT. 
The Affyrians, an inland people, had no notion of na- 
vigation: by conquering Egypt and Phoenicia, they put 
a damp to trade‘and navigation : after fome time, a new 
Tyre was built, and the Tyrians flourifhed more than 
before, until Alexander the Great, a royal knight-errant, 
deftroyed’ the city, and fold the inhabitants for flaves. 
In the hiftory of navigation and colony fettlers, next 
were the GREEKS; at firft more for war-expeditions and 
invafions than for traffic. ‘The firft account that, we 
have of along fhip was that of Argos[c], who labout 
fifty-three years after Solomon, or 939 years’ before 
‘Curist, according to the computation. of the moft in- 
genious (I with our/language, as the Dutch, would ad- 
mit ofa degree of comparifon above the fuperlative) and 
penetrating Sir Ifaac Newton, in his Chronology of ancient 
kingdoms amended. ‘The Argonauts were the’ flower ot 
Greece, fitted out to perfuade the nations upon the coafts 
of the Euxine and Mediterranean feas, to revolt: from 
Egypt; they were'a parcel ‘of jolly young’ gentlemen, 
wiz. Caftorand Pollux, A/{culapius, Orpheus, Hercules, 
Deucalion the fon of Minos, Bacchus’s fons, &c. 
Fhe feveral’ Grecian republics had their turns of for- 
tune of ‘being more or lefs potent at fea; the Cypriots 
were the moit noted for commerce. ‘They fettled colo- 


[c] Chiron was the firft who formed, or delineated, the conftellations,. 
being for the ufe of the Argogauts. 
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nies in the fouthern parts. of. Italy and in Sicily; calling it 
Magna Grecia, this name was afterwards confined: to 
Calabria Superior, in the kingdom: of Naples; they built 
Marfeilles in Provence in France 3 they had’ fettlements 
near Barcelona in Spain. 

Before Curist 885 years, the Corinthians began to 
improve navigation by large fhips and zriremes [d]. 

Thucydides fays, that in the 29th olympiad was the 
oldeft fea-fight mentioned in hiftory ; it was about 657 
years before Currst, between the Corinthians and Cor- 
cyreans of Corfu. “The Athenians’ (whofe continent 
dominions were not lareer than Yorkfhire) affifted the 
Corcyreans, the Lacedemonians aided the Carthagini- 
ans (the Lacedemonians were more powerful by land, 
but the Athenians were more powerful by fea) this 
gave occafion to the famous Peloponnefian war, the 
fubjec&t of Thucydides’ hiftory : on one fide and the. 
other, almoft all Greece were engaged. The Athenians 
and Lacedemonians difputed the empire of the fea for 
fome time. 

During the inteftine feuds of the Grecian common- 
wealths, Philip, king of Macedon, invaded and conquer- 
ed the countries in his neighbourhood, and at fea en- 
riched himfelf by piracies, ‘and put an end to the Gre- 
cian liberties. His fon Alexander th © great, proceeded 


{@} The moft ancient water-conveyanée (does not dette the name of 
embarkation or navigation) was in rafts or floats, afterwards monoxyle, or 
canoes, cut out of an Tr ouowed piece of timber, as amonetft the Weit-India 
iflands, and fouth continent of America: as alfo bark of trees (generally 
birch) with wooden ribs, as amongft the inland Indians of North- America : 
Ceefar fays, that upon his expedition to Great-Britain, he found no other 
veflels there, but {mall boats made with wicker and hides; fuch may, to 
this day, be feen in Wales and in the Weft Highlands of Scotland. -The 
Phoenicians introduced to the Mediterranean-fea. long fhips with fails and 
one tire of oars. _When war was ufed at fea, and the manner of fighting 
was to ftrike their enemies fhips with their 7offra, or prow (the Newcaftle 
colliers call it, giving them the ftern) for a greater ftroke, momentum, or 
fhock, the bulk of their veffels were gradually increafed to the enormous 
fize of quinguiremes, or five tire of oars. Bs of war, were by the Ro- 
mans called c/afice, merchant-men were called ongrarie, 
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to the Levant, and conquered (committed murders and 
robbery) fo far as.the river Indus [¢]: upon his return, 
intoxicated with wine, and his youthful vanity from 
conquefts, he died-at Babylon; and his depredations 
(they deferve no ‘better name) were cantoned amonett 
his generals in their feveral {tations or commands,, who, 
after fome bickerings, agreed to an wti poffidetis. 
‘Next in courfe at fea appeared the Romans, who at 
firft (like the prefent Turks) did only mind conqueft, 
not trade; but in~procefs of time, finding that the 
Corinthians and Carthaginians, had the ‘dominion of 
the feas, fo as to. land and make depredations where 
they pleafed; to keep them within. bounds, the Ro-— 
mans were obliged to mind the fea out of neceffity [ f J, 
and they were both deftroyed about the fame time by 











the Romans; a great wound to: trade. 
Julius Cefar invaded Great-Britain from France in 
very. fmall vefiels or. craft ; they were all built and fitted 
in two months: the Britons, at that time, had no navi- 
gation; they were reduced to the Roman province, not 
_acolony, and continued fo above 400 years. As the 
people of Britain, at that time, were a fort of /lvefres, 
wild people, like. our American Indians, Scots high- 
landers, Miquelets of Spain, or Montenagrins ; all par- 
ticular accounts of Great-Britain may be reputed as fabu- 
lous before Czfar’s time. Upon’ the fwarming or emi- 
gration of the northern Barbarians, the Roman ‘troops in 
Great-Britain were ‘recalled to the “defence of their own 
“countiy : a party of the fame northern nations, called 
Saxons, embraced the opportunity, invaded’ Great- 
Britain in that’ part’ of it now called England ; and’one 
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[e] "The Grecian empire extended fo far eaft as the river Indus, that is, 
they conquered, or rather made the feveral countries pay tribute, or, in 
the modern phrafe, raifed contributions to the river Indus: the Romans did 
not bring the country under contribution further eaft than the river 
Euphrates. 

( £] At the fea-battle of Actium, before Curis thirty-one years, Mark 
Anthony had 500, and“Auguftus 250 fhips of war: this was the greateft 
fea force that ever the Romans were mafters of, . sik od 
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the country... 

Pirates in the Mediterranean fea have been formidable. 
Bstuum. Piraticum is fometimes recorded .by the 
Roman, hiftorians. Pompey, was delegated for one of 
thefe pirate- wars, and, in, the {pace of four months (to. 
his great honour and glory, as. it is faid) reduced. all the 
pirates. -. 
eRe Romans with their conquetts and abe intro- 
duced. their,own language {¢] all,over Italy, into France, 
Spain-and. Portugal, where it continues to this day, but 
much intermixed. with the languages of the aboriginals, 
and of fome foreigners, who “invaded them from time 
to time. In other nations, which fubmitted, to the 
Romans rather for patronage. or protection than by. con- 
queft (the Romans were, at that time, the general arbi- 
trators of all the known civilized nations [>]) the Roman 
language or Latin did not prevail. 

The Goths, Vandals, and other barbarous nations, 
who {warmed from the northern parts, of Europe, and 
like locutts, or caterpillars, over-ran the fouthern parts of 
Europe, may be faid, generally, to have fuperfeded the 
Romans; they. had no notion of navigation and a {ea- 
trade, and did not, in the leaft apply themfelves. that 
way. Of thefe only the Normans and Danes (a fort 
of pirates) became potent at fea; their firft expedition 
into Great-Britain, was about anno 800 [7]... They fet- 
tled a colony in the north parts of France, and called it 
Normandy ; ina courfe of years they made depreda- 
tions and fome fettlements along the coaits of Saxony, 
Flanders, Britain, and France ; as a monument of this, 
there is to be found on the fe2-coafts of thofe countries, 
to this day, blond complexions, ‘red and yellowifh hairs. 


(g] The Romans had letters from the Greeks, and the Greeks had the 


ufe of letters from the Pheenicians, 
(4] The French have been aiming at this for above a century patt. 
(7} NV. B. By anno —— we always mean anno Chri/fi, or the year of 
the Chriftian era, 
This 
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This» Norman-colony> in France called Normandy, (I 
fhall not fay,-conquered-England): in: procefs of time 
gave a king to England, called Witt1am the Conqueror, 
whofe eftablifhment continues to:this: daystih Rad sd Tt” 


~ While the Mahometan Saracens prevailed, they were 
for a confiderable time, mafter's ‘of the feas (efpecially of 
the Mediterranean: from the Red-fea to Hercules’s pil- 
Jars) in the fouthern parts of Europe while the Normans 
ravaged the northern parts. The Moors and Saracens 
‘reduced the greateft part of Spain anno 714, and were 
not totally fubjugated by the aboriginal Spaniards’ until 
anno 1492 [&]: the Spanifh blood is much tainted with ~ 
the Morefco. en tas Say Mitwsil.. 
The next, and laft, fet to be mentioned in this article, 
aré the feveral: Repusticxs in Irary (Venetians, 
Genoefe, Florentines, Pifans) and Catalonia in Spain ;' they 
carried on the trade and navigation of the fouthern parts : 
and the Hansz rowns in Germany ; they had the trade 
and navigation of the northern parts of Europe. , Their 
intercourfe was generally at Sluys and Bruges in Flanders ; 
and exchanged or bartered naval ftores, woollens, linens, 
ec. for Perfian and Eaft-India goods, and {pices} €&c. 
‘which in part were purchafed at Grand Cairo, but moft- 
ly brought over land in caravans to feveral barcadiers, or 
fea-ports, in the bottom of the Mediterranean fea. | 
The Genoefe had many coloniés in Leffer Afia, and 
upon the Euxine fea, and drove a great trade there: in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, they were in 
poffeffion of Nice and Ventimiglia in Italy, of Tyre in 
Syria, of Ceuta in Barbary, of Corfica and Sardinia : 
their families of Doria and. Spignola.had the principal 
adminiftration. | Mug flow sHuinewias. id 
The Venetians formerly were in pofeftion of Candia 
and of all the. iflands in the Archipelago and Ionian-fea : 
in fhort, their becoming fo rich and powerful gave 









































[2] The commanding land and fea-officers amongft the Saracens were 
called Emirs. ‘Mr. Burchette, in his naval hiftory, fays, that, perhaps, 
trom thence we may have our defignation of admiral. 
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jealoufysand “umbrage’ to’ the: other: fovereignties in 
Europe, and occafioned the famous league of Cambray, 
anno1508. - ieirar VW 1 . 

The firft difcoveries made in America were generally 
by ‘Italian navigators, or of Italian extract (Columbus 
in the Spanifh fervice,Cabots in the Englifh, Americus 
Vefpucius in the Portugueze, Veruzani in the French 
fervice, €9c.) employed by feveral European princes, 

The? Hanfe towns were an affociation of feveral 
trading: towns in Germany; at one time they were in 
number about feventy; they are, at prefent, reduced 
to four ; (there is conftantly an Englifh refident or mini- 
fter with the Hanfe towns) Lubeck on the river Traave 

the principal, Dantzick on the Weiflel or Vittula, 
Hambutg onthe Elbe, and Bremen on’ the. Wefer:: 
all thefe are free towns with.a territorial diftri&. 

The Venetians, more particularly, becoming: vaftly 
rich by’ their trade in Eaft-India-goods and fpices, fet 

-— fundry princes ‘of Europe upon projeCting a navigable 
(confequently lefs chargeable way, fo as to underfell the 
Venetians, and out them of that trade) and ufefully 
practicable paflage from Europe, to the rich produce 
and manufactures of the eaft. This leads to the fubject 
of the following article. ~ 


Arnricur I: 


Concerning the feveral effays or adventures, towards di/- 
covering navigable paffages from Europe to the Eaft- 
Indies, China, and the Spice-iflands. 


T is faid, that one great inducement to Columbus’s 
adventure weftward, was to try for a weftern naviga- 
tion to the Spice-iflands; and luckily, by iflands and 
a great continent intercepting him, America was dif- 

covered, , : ite 
As the feveral great continents of Europe and Africa 
eaftward, and America weftward, layin the way; the 
cafe was, how to double the extreme north or fouth 
I points, 
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points, or, lands-ends, of thefe continents ; or to find fome 
practicable {traits or thorough-fares in thefe continents. 

Before we proceed, we fhall infert by way of amufe- 
ment, as not impertinent to.the fubject, the following 

_ Some Dutch fithers miffing of whales, are faid to, have 
failed in queft of them feveral degrees north of Cape 
Purchas of Kaft-Greenland, which lies in N. lat. 82. b 
there was no ice, only an/open fea, but. very hollow. 
Whalers fay, that the farther north, on Spitzbergen, or 
Baft-Greenland, they found the greater plenty of grafs, 
and .other green herbs; therefore towards the pole it 
muit be hotter: this feems to be probable from the na- 
ture of things: in June, at the north pole, the fun is 
23D. 30 M. high, and for fome. months always above 
the horizon ; whereas, for inftance, at London, the me- 
tropolis of Great-Britain, in N. lat. 51 D. 30 M. the fun, 
in December, is only about 15 D. high, and.only for one 
third of its revolution or day above the horizon. 

M. Frazier, a French navigator, fays, in the account 
of his South-fea voyages; that on the 12th of March, 
1714, N.S. in returning to France, fouth of Cape-Horn, 
an lat, 58 D. 30 M. and 68 D. 30 M. W. longitude from 
Paris, he difcovered feveral iflands of ice, whereof one 
was four or five leagues long ; ice is not frequently met 
with hereabouts, and as ice is formed by an adherence to 
fome land or fhore, there muft be land towards the 
fouth-pole; but not within 63 D.-S: lat. for the extent 
of about 200 leagues from 55D. to,80.D. weft long. 
from Paris; becaufe this fpace has been run by-feveral 
thips, which the S. W. and S..S. W. winds have obliged 
to ftand far to the fouthward, to weather Cape-Horn, 
' the lands-end of South-America, in 565 D. 55 M. S. lat. 
This is the reafon, why that chimera or fancy of a 
terra aufirals is at prefent, left out of our charts or maps. 
If lands are difcovered fouth of 64 D. S. lat. they muft 
be inhofpitable and uninhabitable, confidering that the 
weather is more ftormy, and winters more rigid, in the 
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high {outh ‘latitudes, than in’ the fame northern lati- 
tudes; the fame climates fouth of the equator, are much 
colder than to the northward of the equator. | 
The fouthern latitudes are much’ colder, ‘than in the 
fame degrees of northern latitudes. 1. The fun is an- 
nually eight days longer on the northern fide of the 
equinoétial, than on:its fouthern fide. 2. The fun in 
our north country winters is in its perigee, that is, nearer 


the’earth, than in the fouthern winters, being then in his’ 


apogee. 3. The higheft cod-fithery, according to Capt. 
Frazier, in the fouthern laticudes, is in 31 D. S. Jat. Our 
cod-fithery in North-America (there are fome ftrageling 
‘cod-fifh caught more to the fouthward) extends to Nan- 
tucket, New-England,in 41 D.N. lat. therefore 41D. N, 
lat. is nearly of the fame temper or coolnefs as 31 D. S. lat. 

To obtain navigable paflages, into the Indian and 
South-feas, the extreme north and fouth promontories, 
‘or lands-ends of the .feveral continents above-mention- 
ed, were to be doubled. They are reduceable to four, 
viz. 1. The 8. E. paffage by doubling the Cape of Good- 
Hope, the fouth point of Africa. 2. The S. W, paflage 


by doubling Cape-Horn, the fouth point of America, 


Magellan’s-ftraits is a thorough-fare. 3. The N. E. 
paflage, north of the north cape of Europe, but hither- 
to not difcovered. 94. The N. W. paflage, or. rather 
thorough-fare between the north fhore of America, and 
the fouth fhore of Weft-Greenland; commonly called Da- 


vis’s flraits (to double the ‘north parts of this Weit- 


-Greenland,’ has hitherto ‘not been imagined) this has at 
times been endeavoured, in the laft century and half : M. 
‘Dobbs is at prefent, in purfuit of it. aftly, we thall 
mention fome tentatives for difcovering thorough-fares'in 
feveral openings inthe body of the continent of America. 
The ancients had no knowledge of countries fouth 

of the equator. John I, of Portugal, conquered Ceuta 
fromthe Moors, 1409; Henry, third fon of King John, 
much in the humour of navigation’ difcoveries, by his 
4 , encourage- 
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encouragement, the Portugueze began, anno 1418, to 
range the weft coaft of Africa: 1438 Alphonfus V 
took ‘Tangier, and ranged fo far as Cape Negroe in 16 
D. fouth latitude [7], and to this day have feveral colo- 
nies with territorial jurifdition from thence to 7 D. S. lat. 
in Congo, Angola, and Loango. Anno 1442, the Por- 
tugueze obtained of the pope a grant of all lands lying 


S..and E.. of Cape Bajador on the W. fide of Africa, 26 
D. 30 M.N. lat. In the reign of Emanuel 1497, Vafquez 
de Gamma doubles the cape; they had difcovered this 
cape anno 1487, and called it the Cape of Good-Hope, 
in expectation of doubling it; thence they coafted along 
the eaftern fhore of Africa; from Cape-Negroe on the © 
weft fide of Africa,16 D. S. lat. round (the Cape of Good- 
Fiope, a Dutch place of refrefhment este ten to Rio de 
Spirito Santo in S, lat. 18 D. on the eaft fhore of Africa, 
is a very wild and favage country, no European Settlers ; 
but from 18 D. S. lat. to 5 D.N. lat. the Portugueze 
have poffeffions, the chief being Mozambique in 15. D. 
S. lat. and Melinda in 2 D. 30 M. S. Iat. 

From the eaftern coaft of Africa, the Portugueze failed 
over to the Malabar coaft on the Indian peninfula. The 
next Portugal expedition for the Eaft-Indies was drove 
upon the coaft. of Brazil, and after taking poffeffion of 
it, proceeded to the Malabar coaft. Anno 1510, Albu- 
kerk reduces Goa, takes Amboyna, Banda, and fome other 


[7) The Portugueze in their adventures fouthward, on the éatt fide of the 
Atlantic Ocean difcovered, and. are ftill in poffeffion of, feveral clufters of 


iflands; 1. ‘The weftern iflands, formerly called Azores or Terceres,ly- 


ing from 36 to 4oD..N. lat. about 300 leagues weft of Portugal, and 
300 leagues eaft of Newfoundland ; they are nine in Number. Merca- 
tor, ait after him, many Englifh charts, place the firft meridian at St. 
Michael’s one of thefe iflands, about 15 D- more weft than’ Ptolemy’s 
canon, 2. Maderas, firfk difcovered anno 1410, firkt fettled anno 1425 ; 
it was fo called from its being well wooded: it produces the Madera 
wines, the aeficie of the Britihh American colonies. 3. Cape-Verde 
iflands, nine in number, about 160 leagues weft of Cape de Verde in 
Africa 3: they were anciently called Hefperides, were diftovered anno 1 440, 


but. not fettled until 1572 the New-England fifhery bring fome of their 
falt from their ifland of May, - 


tr, 
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of the Molucca iflands, and returns home richly Joaden 
with fpices.; they failed along the coaft of China. Thus 
during the reign of their good King Emanuel, who died 
anno 1521, they carried all before them at fea, and {u- 
perfeded the Venetians in a trade which they had enjoyed 
ever fince anno 1260. Having purchafed of CharlesV, 
emperor, his claim, as king of Spain, of a pretended pri- 
ority of difcovery in the Spice-iflands, they folely enjoyed 
without moleftation for near a century of years the fa- 
mous and profitable trade and navigation to the Haft- 
Indies ; as Spain did that to the Weft-Indies. i 

‘Henry, king of Portugal, dying without children in 
1580, king ,Philip, by a powerful army under the duke 
d’Alva, reduces Portugal; he claimed it in right of his 
mother Elizabeth the emprefs; Spain became matter of 
all the Portugeze dominions and rich trade; being 1a 
the height of glory, after a few years, anno 1588, the 
king of Spain fits out the Invincible Armada (as he called 
it) againft England. 3 Ge 

The Dutch [m] at this time, as revolted from the do- 
minions of Spain, were prohibited by the king, of Spain, 


[m] Captain Drake, afterwards Sir Francis Drake, by way of the {traits 
of Magellan and South-feas, or Pacifick-ocean, 1579, in the name of the 
_ crown of England, took: poffeflion (according to the formalities of thofe 
times) of the Moluccas or Spice-iflands, and. carried a quantity of {pices to 
England. ‘The Dutch*did not come to the Eaft-Indies until 1595 3 did 
not fee the Spice-iflands until 1599. ‘Some London merchants, ‘anno 
1600 (fome time before the eftablifhment of the Dutch Eaft-India com- 
pany) obtained : letters-patent of incorporation, and: formed: themfelves 
jnto’a company ;' their’ common ftock was 72,0007. fterling: ».Duntig 
the indolent reign of James, the Englifh were not well fapportedian:the 
Eatt-Indies, ‘and the Dutch over-reached them, notwithftanding: !axfo- 
Jemn‘convention’ between the Fnelith and Dutch, July 7, 1619, whereby 
the trade of pepper,iat Java, was to be equal; and the’ trade.of.the Mo- 
lucca, Banda, or Spice-iflands, was to be two thirds: to: the: Dutch, one 
third to the Englith; the Dutch in Amboyna (a principal Spice-iflandyain 
43D:40 M.S Lat. the beft Dutch government next to! that-of Batavia) 
upon fome frivolous pretext, inhumanly and’cruelly maffacred the Englith 
people, anno 1622: foon after they feized-all the Englith fettlements and 
fa€tories in the Spice-iflands, and have monopolized the {pice tradevever 
fince, ‘This violent abufe, or tranfaftion, can never be forgot; and perhaps 
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to trade to Portugal, ‘the only emporium, of Eaft-India 
{pices and other goods: this occafioned their endeavours 
to fail directly to the Eaft-Indies, and Spice-iflands : they, 
firft attempted. aN. E. paflage by Waygatz-{traits, 
but in-vain; afterwards, anno 1595, without ceremony. 
they doubled the Cape )of- Good-Hope,. feized feveral of 
the Spanifh or Portvigueze colonies, got'a great footing 
in the Eaft-Indies, and have eftablithedia oreat trade, and 
fettled many confiderable colonies... +). figW'sty 

Upon the expiration of the twelve years truce between 
Spain and Holland, anno 1621, the Dutch made feveral 
fuccefsful expeditions to Brazil (at the fame time made 
fome fettlements in Guiana) and got fome footing there. 
P. Maurice was appointed governor, and refided there 
from anno 1637 to anno 16443 ; for want of fupplies’ he 
deft it and returned home: the Dutch having a better 
game to play in the Eaft-Indies, from whence they al- 
moft outed the Portugueze, they gave way in the Brazils, 
and after forme years the Portugueze recovered it entliely 
by anno 1660. 

The’ following digreflion, may perhaps be an agree- 
able amufement t to fome readers. 

To make fome eftimate of the Dutch Cg edie 
whaling, and fugar trade (which, with, their herring- 


is never to be forgiven: the refentment and reparation has long Iain dor- 
mant, from James T indolence, the national confufions during the civil 
war, the voluptuous reign of Charles IJ, the fole application of James II, 
to introduce de/poti/im and popery, and laterly from indulgence and affection 
we bear to our. natural and maritime allies, fo the Dutch are called; at 
this time, from fome corruption of the leading men,. fome evil fpirit, or 
fome abftrufe my‘tery of ftate, they have, in the prefent war of Great-Britain 
with France, baulked us very much. Cromwel, avery great politician and 
general, who, though not legally, yet by divine permifion, or as in fome 
defignations, divina providentia, or by the providence of Gop, had. for 
fome years the direction of Britith affairs, in his declaration of war 

againft the Dutch, anno 1652, demands fatisfaétion for the Amboyna 
affair, and the arrears of a certain fum of 30,000/. flerling per annua, 
for liberty of herring-fihing on the coaft of Schetland, as per contract 
with the Englifh court in Charles I reign; Cromwel’s war with the 
Dutch being ioon over, their fybmiffiv enefs and ufefulneis to him, made 


him drop it, 
fifhery 
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fifhery and carrying, are’the branches of their: traffic) 
we fhall inftance’ the year 1738 (perhaps a medium year 
of bufinefs) that year arrived in the Texel, for Amfterdam, 
and the fmall towns in the Zuyder Zee, from the Eaft- 
Indies fifteen fhips; from Eaft-Greenland, or Spitzbergen, 
ninty-two whalers ; from Weft-Greenland, or Davis’s 
ftreichts,’ fifty-five whalers; with fugar, coffee, cocoa, 
from Surinam thirty-fix; Curafo eleven; other places in 
the Weft-Indies fourteen. | | 

The Dutch at firft carried on their trade in the Eaft- 
Indies, by factories in feveral parts; afterwards they fet- 
tled colonies with a territorial jurifdiction ; they did not 
fully monopolize the trade, until 1635. The fubfcription 
for a company trade was 6,440,200 guilders, or florins. 

~The whole trade is fuppofed divided into fixteen parts, 
and the company into fix chambers, each chamber hav- 
ing parts,nearly in proportion to their fubfcription’s of 
thofe fixteen parts eight belong to the chamber of Amfter- 
dam, four to Zealand, one to Rotterdam, one to Delft, 
one to Horn, and one to Enchuyfen: each chamber has 
a peculiar board of directors, called in Dutch Bewind- 
hebbers; the chamber of Amfterdam confifts of twenty 
directors, that of Zcaland confifts of twelve directors, the 
other four chambers each confift of feven directors : 
‘The grand affairs of the united chambers are managed by 
a grand council, which fits at Amfterdam for fix years, 
alternately; this general council confifts of a deputation 
from each of the fix’ chambers, Amfterdam fends eight 
deputies, Zealand four deputies, the other four chambers 
fend one deputy each; and a feventeenth (this council 
confifts of feventeen) is chofen alternately by the fix 
chambers, and is ‘prefident, or chairman. 

This company is vaftly rich, an original fhare of 
3000 guilders (3000 is reckoned a high fhare) has been 
fold frequently at 20,000 guilders; notwithftanding 
their oreat annual charges in building and repainng forti- 
fications, fhips, ftore houfes, falarics, foldiers pay, ec, 
amounting fometimes to. upwards of a million“and.a half 
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guilders per annum. They are the moft powerful private 
fociety in the world; fome think them more powerful 
than the government of their ewn feven united provinces 
at home in Europe; they have at times lent the govern- 
ment, or Sates general, great fums of money for con- 
tinuing their privileges-; anno 1688, they lent the States 
’ general 8,000,000 guilders for continuing their privileges 
to anno 1740. It has been thought, that if the Dutch 
(I mean their people of quality and fortune) fhould, at 
any time, forefee a certain danger of being reduced by a 
more potent neighbour, they would tranfport their fa- 
milies and effects to the Eaft-Indies, where they are ma- 
fters of the fea: thus, in ancient times, the Tyrians, when 
in apparent danger of being reduced by Alexander the 
ereat, fent their wives, children and effects to Carthage, 
This company exports very little bullion from Holland 
(the Englifh Eaft-India company export too much filver) 
their {pices vended in that country, purchafe all the o- 
ther goods they may have occafion for. The Englifh 
Faft-India company, in fome articles of trade, have the 
advantage of the Dutch; for, in fact, the Hollanders buy 
near half the goods fold at the Englifh Eaft-India fales. 
The feat of government for all: the Dutch Eaft-India 
colonies and factories is at Batavia; here refides their 
governor-general with much greater ftate, than the pre- 
fident of the States-general of the united provinces. The 
governor-general is chofen by the company, with the 
approbation of the States-general; he is elected only 
for three years, but frequently continued for life; he . 
has a council of fix, viz. The major-general, a military 
_ Officer ; director-general, who has the infpection of the 
trade, and gives orders or inftructions to all under-di- 
rectors, factors, fupercargoes, and mafters or fkippers, 
with four more named by the company. In very good 
policy, they have an independent court of judicature for 
civil and criminal matters, to whom the governor-general 
is fubject, and by whom he may be condemned even to 
death. Under the governor-general are fix confiderable 
| 7 sovern- 
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governments or colonies; each has a governor, director 
of trade, fc. befides feveral leffer Sovernments, com- 

manderies, and factories. This. being only a digreffion, 

Tf muft forbear to enumerate more particulars. As the 

above obfervations are not public, that is in print, I 

hope they may be acceptable. | 

Ii. A fhort hiftory of the S. W. paffages from Eu- 
rope to the Mare del Zur, South-fea, or Pacifick-ocean ; 
and to the Eaft-Indies, or China, and the {pice-Iflands. 

As the Portugueze formerly claimed an exclufive navi- 

gation by the S. E. paffage, in like manner the Spani- 

ards pretended to the exclufive navigation of the S. WwW. 
 paffage, to the Eaft-Indies. For the better underftand- 
ing of the affair, we may previoufly obferve fo}: 

- The reafon why feveral princes of Europe endeavour- 
ed other paflages befides that of the S. E. by the Cape of 
Good-Fope to the fpice-iflands, and the Indian feas, 
was as follows. Ever fince anno 1410, the Portugueze 
proceeded, with infinite labour and much expenfe along 
the weft coaft of Africk, to gain a paflace to the Eaft- 
Indies; anno 1442, they obtained of Pope Martin a 
grant of the fole navigation of feas, and property of 
lands, lying S. and E. of Cape Bajador N. lat, aa As 
W. from London 15 D. in Africa; this includes the 
Cape of Good-Hope, and the S. E. paflage. | 
__ The Pope anno 1493, having granted to the Spaniard 
all lands. beginning 100 leagues weft from the Azores, 

or weftern iflands (belonging to Portugal) and fouth 
indefinitely ; occafioned a difpute between. the Spaniards 
and Portugueze. The Portugueze reckoned the Spa= 
nifh difcovery of America anno 1492, and this bull, as.an 
encroachment upon their right to the ocean, as being the 


[c] In the courfe of this narrative concerning the colonies from Eu- 
rope iettled in America, to render matters more obvious and diftin@, we 
do fometimes premife introductory accounts of affairs, and fometimes fub- 
_ nett by way of notes or annotations tranfient deicriptions of incidental 
_ things, which, although in every refpe&t not confiftent with our intended 
brevity, nor ftri€tly within the limits of our defign, may be of ule for a 
_ general information, and not difagreeable amufement, 


Vo. J, D frit 
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firft navigators..of this ocean, complained to a 
Alexander VI, anno 14933 he compofed this difference | 
by the limits of a meridian, called, the line of dimarkati- 
on degrees weft of St. Antonie; the weltermoft of 
the Cape de Verde: iflands : St. Aniohio lies 25 D. weft 
from London [p]. Lee PAL 

As the Pope at that time, antl fats many years” fai 
Jowing, was univerfally in Europe regarded, as the fole 
and abfolute arbitrator, or rather difpofer of all dominis 
ons upon earth; the other princes of Europe did impli-. 
citly acquiefce in this fantaftical, or rather FANATICAL 
divifion of the globe of the earth (its parts to be difcover- 
ed) between the Spaniards and Portugueze ; and for near 
a century, all the traffick of the Eait and Wett- Indies 
was engrofied refpectively by the Portugueze and Spani- 
ards ; but in procels of time, the Britith, French, and 
Dutch have got into their,;hands the oreateft part of this 
traffic ; gold, filver, and precious ftones a, 


‘Thete are three different fouth-weft paffages. 


1, The ftraits of Magellan (it is properly a thorough- 
fare, but near the land’syend of America;) the eaft en- 
trance lies in 52 D. 30 M. S. lat. its weft entrance in 53 D. 

S. lat. in all its turnings about 116 leagues long; Cape 
Quaad not above four miles. wide; at - Batchelors river, 
fifty leagues from its eaft entrance, the flood begins to 
come from the weftward, and makes a ripling with the 
eaftern flood. After the beginning of May to the end of 
September, thefe ftraits are fo full of ice, with fixed 
{tormy wefterly winds, there is no pafling; at other 


([p] Cape St. Auguftine, the weftermoft point of the Brazils (and of all — 
America) lies in 53 D.W. from London: the line of dimarkation cuts off 
a flice of the eaftern coaft of America, now called Brazils; thus the Brazils 
belong to the Portugueze, not only by priority of difcovery and occupancy , 
(this is at prefent the good title by the law of nations) but by the Pope’s 
antiquated, obfolete, divifional decree: and as the oppofite line of di- 
markation muft be 180 D. E. and W. from this line, it is thought that 
lome part of the Moluccas or Spice-iflands, if the pope’s decree were of 
any force or obligation at this time, would fall within the Spanifh divifion. 
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times, it 1s very difficult and tedious, therefore it is now 
difufed.. Trees grow here to a confiderable bignefs ; 
there are no pine-trees in thefe fouthern latitudes, the like 
northern latitudes abound with them [4]. | 
Ferdinand Magellanez, a native of Portugal, not fuf- 
ficiently rewarded for his many good fervices in the Por- 
tugueze difcoveries, offered his fervice to the emperor 
Charles 'V, king of Spain, to find a paffage to the Spice- 
iflands-by failing weftward, without any violation of the 
pope’s bull, or of the agreement with Portugal: with five 
fhips and 300 men he failed from Seville in Spain, Aug. 
rO, anno 15193 he wooded and watered on the coaft of 


Brazil in 22 D. S. lat. he firft, but in vain, attempted a ” 


paflage by the river of Plate; he difcovered and pafled 
the {traits of his own name, November, anno 1520; 


he proceeded to the Ladrones and Philippine-iflands, * 


where he was killed in a fkirmith with the Indians ; his 


{hips proceed and arrived at the Moluccas or Spice-iflands - 


in November, 1521 [r], and fettled a colony ; they load- 
ed with fpices, and by way of the Cape of Good-Hope, 
in three years returned to Spain, After Magellan’s paf- 
fage, it was difcontinued (being reprefented {0 very dif- 
ficult) for many years. Camerga, a Spaniard, is faid to 
have paffed it anno 1539. 
\ Capt. Francis Drake is reckoned the fecond who  cir= 
-cumnavigated our globe, or earth, by paffing the ftraits of 
Magellan; with five fhips and 164 men he failed from 
Plymouth, Dec. 13, anno 15773 he pafled the ftraits 
of Magellan in September, 1578, after a very difficult 
‘navigation of fixteen days; he got much treafure along 


[7] Here are large trees with a pepperifh aromatic-tafted bark, formerly 
of good medical ufe, the botanical name is, cortex Winteranus laurifoliis 
Magellanica cortice acri; Winters bark from the name of the firft im- 
porter; it isnot at prefent to be found in the apothecaries fhops in Eu- 
rope, and the name is transferred to the cortex elutheri, from the Bahama- 
nflands, called cizamomum five canella alba tubis minaribus C. B. P. 

[7] The Spaniards were foon drove from the Spice-iflands by the Por- 
Kugueze; and the emperor king of Spain having preffing occafions for 
money, for a certain fum renounced all his pretenfions to the Spice-iflands. 
2 the 
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the coaft of Chili and Peru; failed fo far north as 43 D. 
N. lat. the inclemency of the weather obliged him to re-: 
turn fouthward; he took poffeffion, in form, of the N.W. 
parts of California for the crown of England, and called. 
it New-Albion. He arrived at Ternate, one of the Mo- 
Jucca or Spice-iflands, Nov. 14, anno 1579, and loaded 
a quantity of cloves; arrived in England, Nov. sen580. 
He was knighted aboard of his own fhip by queen Eliza- 
beth [s]. His journal differed one day from the account 
of time in England [¢]. 3 eh . 


-{s] Good queen Elizabeth excelled in many things, particularly by 
encouraging of trade and navigation: fhe fettled a trade with the Grand | 
Seignior, with the Czar of Mufcovy, with India, and began our America 
colony fettlements. ‘To encourage navigation-difcoveries, fhe knighted 
the difcoverers ;_ fhe was called the reftorer of naval glory, and the muftrefs 
of the ocean. Her expeditions againft the Spaniards (the Dutch heing 
under her proteétion) gave occafion to many of our difcoveries and fettle- 
ments of colonies and factories. She formed an Englifh Eaft-India com- 


-pany by letters-patent of incorporation, Dec. 30, anno 16003; there were 


180 perfons named in the patent, their common ftock was only 72,0007. 
fterling; whereas the Dutch Eait-India company incorporated by the 
States-general anno 1602, their common ftock was 6,440,200 guilders 
or florins, being about 600,000/ fterling, and confequently foon out-did 
us in the Eaft-India trade and fettlements. | 

, [4] In fad, the Spaniards of Manila differ from the Portugueze of 
Macao, an ifland near Canton on the coaft of China, about one day; the | 
Spaniards came by the weftern navigation from New-Spain or Mexico; | 
the Portugueze came by an eaftern navigation from Europe 5 this occafions 
a clafhing in their Sundays, and other holidays; and is a demonftration, 
that the {ame identical feventh part of time for religious worthip, feftivals, 
and fafts, cannot, in the nature things, be obferved, and confequently is 
not jure divino, but admits of a latitude or variation naturally, or by civil 
inftitution : thus naturally our New-England fabbath differs four hours | 
forty-five minutes from our mother-country’s Sunday, and is obferved ac- — 
cording to the courfe of nature; fince the feventh part of time for reft 
and divine worfhip, cannot poffibly be identically the fame, but muft differ _ i 
as longitudes do. Some other differences in obfervation of times, are not 
effential to religion ; fome reckon the day before the night, fome the’ 
night before the day, as do the Mahometans and others; the old and 
new-ftyle makes a confiderable difference in our holidays ; they who fol- — 
low the old-ftyle in their holidays, are to a demonftration, in the wrong 57 
yet notwithftanding, fome of the church of England, and other churches 7 
who follow the old-ftyle, clamour much againft the Nonconformifts, who | 
do not obferve their Chriftmas, Eafter, and other etroneoufly eflablifhed 7 


Capt. 
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’ Capt. Thomas Cavendifh (he was afterward knighted) 
was the third adventurer and circumnavigator by this 
ftrait; having paffed, he diftrefled the Spaniards very 
much along the South-fea fhore; he touched at Califor- 
nia; took an Aquapulco fhip; touched at the Philippine- 
iflands and Java; he doubled the Cape of Good-Hope ; 
_ touched at St. Helena in 15 D. S. lat. with much booty 
and glory, he arrived at Plymouth, Sept. 9, anno 1591. 

The Spaniards having found two land-pafies or con- 
veyances, viz. The ifthmus of Darien, and from the ri- 
ver of Plate crofs the Andes to the South-Seas, they dif- 
‘continued this navigation. Oliver Nort, anno 1598, 
and George Spilbergen, anno 1614, Dutchmen, pafied. 
Sir John Narborough, fitted out by king Charles II, and _ 
the Duke of York, fail’d from England May 15, anno 
1669 ; was only fix months from Baldivia in Chili to 

England ; he repafied the ftraits of Magellan, and made 
_ the Lizard June 10, 1671; was only one year and nine 
months in his voyage. _M. de Beauchefne a French- 
man (perhaps the laft in this navigation) paffed anno 
1699; he returned fouth of Cape-Horn without making 
land. 

2. The paflage by ftraits Le Maire and Cape-Horn. 
This ftrait lies between Terra del Fuego and Staten- 
iflands, in 55D. S. lat. being five leagues long, eight 
leagues wide, good foundings ; from thence they double 
Cape-Horn, the fouth land’s end of America, in 57 D. 
BO IM. OS; tae | 

Cornelius Schouten of Horn, and Jacob Le Maire of 
Amifterdam, anno 1615, were the firft who adventured 
fouth of Magellan-ftraits. The ifland which makes the 
{traits had its name from the States of Holland, the 
{traits were called by the name of one of the difcover- 
ers, the cape was called after the name of the birth- 
place of the other difcoverer. They performed their 


holidays: in fhort, it would appear to a man of an indifferent perfuafion, 
or void of prejudice, that, in the nature of things, divinity-has left it with 
the civil power to regulate thefe matters. 
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-circumnavigation in two years and eighteen days. _ This_ 
paffage has been much practifed. 
Commodore Anfon’s (now Jord Anfon). voyage 
through thefe ftraits round our globe or earth, is the’ 
lateft \ we have any particular account of ; he failed from 
England Sept. 18, 1741, to annoy and diftrefs the Spa- 
niards in the South-feas ; ; his {quadron confifted of thips 
one 60 guns, two 50 guns, one 40 guns, one 20 guns, 
a floop.or fnow of 8 guns, 2 victuallers ; he had twelve 
months provifion aboard, 500 marines and invalids, but. 
returned to England a fingle fhip: of the 510 men a- 
board the Centurion the commodore, on he failed. 
from England, not exceeding 130 returned to England. 
Fe was unfortunate as to wrong feafons all the voyage, he 
fet out too late, was thirty- eight days in his paflage to 
Maderas, did not leave St. Catherine’s {«]on the coaft of - 
Brazil,in 27 D.S. lat. until Jan. 18, paffed in fight of the . 
Magellan: ftraits'in March, through ftraits Le Maire, 
he was off of Cape-Horn in the height of their winter, - 
with hollow feas, and boifterous. adverfe winds. (we 
before hinted that the fouth high latitudes, are in their 
winters more tempeftuous, than the like north’ high 
latitudes in the northern winters ; thus Cape of the Good 


Hope, although in 34D. S, lat.. was at firft called Cape. aK 


‘Tormentofa, the N. W. winds in May, June, July, and, 
Auguit, being as it were fixed and very tempeftuous) here 
he departed oe all his fleet; the Severn and Pearl of 
50 and 40 gun, tired. out: (as it is fuppofed). with 
tedious contrary winds, difmal ftorms, and an over- 
grown fea, left him and put back: fome of his fleet 
joined him again at the ifland of Juan Fernandez in the . 
South-fea, which. is generally ufed as a place of refrefh- 

jent by enemies ‘and: interlopers. He had’ a tedious 
paflage of 148 days from St, Catherine’s to this ifland.. 


[x] In this navigation, in time of a general peace, the proper baiting 
piaces, places, of refrefhment, .or to wood and water, are the Cape de 
Verde iWandest the coaft of Brazil, and the ifland Ferdinando, in the South- 


feas, 34 D. 10 M.S, Jat. 100 league »s welt from the coaft of Chili. 
He 
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He did not arrive off of Aquapulco until the end of 
January, O. S. the Manila [w] fhip being got in January 
g. From the weft coaft of Mexico he was 109 days 
to the Ladrones (it is generally performed by heavy 
failers in fixty or feventy days) from thence he proceeded 
to. Macao, a Portugueze fettlement upon an ifland near 
Canton, the chief place of trade in China; here he conti- 
nued from November 1742 to Aprilfollowing. June2o, 
anno 1743, commodore Anfon by good chance (the 
Manila fhip might have got into her port, but being 
informed. at Aquapulco of Anfon’s bad condition, he bore 
up to him to take him) took the Manila fhip bound from 
Aquapulco to Manila, about fix leagues S. E. of Cape 
Spiritu Sancto off the ifland Mindora near Luconia or 
Manila ifland, July 11; he anchored again in Macao road, 
and left it December 15, bound for England. Anno 


(w],'The Aquapulco or Manila fhips, are annually fometimes three, 
generally two, fometimes only one; they {ail from Aquapulco the latter end 
of March, near, or in, N. lat. 13 D. as freeit from iflands; havearun of 
2100 leagues from Aquapulco in 16 D. 30 M.N. lat. and 106 D. 30 
M. W. trom London, to Guyam one of the Ladrones in 13 M. 30 D. 
N, lat. 220 D, W. long. from London, or 140 D. E. from London 
(their governor is fubordinate to the Spanifh Captain-general of the Phi- 
lippines) the Ladrones, particularly Guyam, are of the fame ufe of refrefh~ 
ment for the Manila or Aquapulco fhips, as the Cape of Good-Hope is to 
the Dutch Eaft-India fhips, and the ifland of St. Helena to the Englith 
Faft-India company fhips— From Guyam they {ail 400 leagues to Manilas 
(the diftance is the fame to the Moluccas or Spice-iflands) where they ar- 
rive fome time in June: they fet out from Manilas for Aquapulco in 
Auguft, and arefometimes under a neceflity to ftretch fo high as 50 D. N. 
lat. to come at the variable, or rather the welterly, winds. ‘They never 
difcover any land, but have frequent foundings, in the high latitudes. 
They arrive at Aquapulco in December or January ; the firft land they 
have made has fometimes been St. Sebaftian off California in N. lat. 42 D. 
and 133 D. W. long. from London, being the moft wefterly known part of 
America; generally they make Cape St. Lucar the fouth point of Cali, 
fornia in N. lat. 22 D. 30 M., fometimes the firft land they make is Cape 
_ Corientes, on the weft coaft of Mexico in N. lat. 19 L. 

__ From the city of Mexico, by their barcadier of Aquapulco, they fhip 
much filver to Manilas (commodore Anfon accounted for 1,300,000 pieces 
_ of eight in the Manila prize of 1743, June 20) which purchafe in Japan 

and China (they have a continued trade with thefe places) all forts of rich 
goods for Mexico. | 
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1744, April 3, he left the Capé of Good-Hope, and June 
12, made the Lizard point. . The prize money of the 
Manila thip, and of fome final captures on the coaft of 
Peru, accounted for, was in value 355,324:/. fterling. 
- 3. The navigation eaft of Staten-ifland, clear of all 
land, giving Cape-Horn the land’s end of South-Ame- 
rica, a good birth. This is the prefent practice of the 
French South-fea-men, and is the moft advifeable. 
Capt. Sharp, a Buccanier {~], anno 1681, cathe from 
the South-feas to the North-feas without making land; 
it was.in their fummer-feafon; Nov. 17, he was in BRDE 
30 M..S. lat. to the fouthward of Cape-Horn, where he | 
‘met with feveral iflands of ice and hard frofts ; he crofied 
the equator or line Jan. 7. Bs 
_ Capt. Woods Rogers (afterwards governor of Provi- 
dence and the other Bahama-iflands) with two good pri- 
vateers, fet out from Briftol in Auguft, anno 1708 (his 
ilot was Dampier, formerly a logwood cutter, who had 
Bek three times in the South-feas, and twice round the 
globe) he wooded and watered at Cape de Verde iflands, 
at Brazils, end of November, and at the ifland Ferdi- 


[x] The Buccaniers originally were a vagrant, vicious, feafaring, pirati- 
cal people, chiefly Englith and French’: they were ufed to kill wild bulls 
and cows with long fufees, called Buccani¢r-pieces, for their hides and 
tallow ; at firft they committed depredations only upon the Spaniards and 
Spanith fettlements (Morgan took Porto-Bello and Panama, anno 16 i) a 
and although a notorious pirate, was knighted by that prince of pleafure 
and whim king Charles If, but afterwards was in diferace. They carried 
on this Bellum Piraticum againtt the Spaniards, in the Weft-Indies, from 
anno 1666 to anno. 1688, madmen like, for {mall booty, and that foon 
confumed ; they fuffered the greateft fatigues, hunger, and rifque of life. 
They firft formed themfelves upon a {mall ifland called Tortugas, north of 
Fiifpaniola (all iflands, where tortoife or turtle frequent, are by the Spani- ~ 
ards called ‘Tortugas; that ifland near the Margaritas upon the coaft of — 
New-Spain, from whence,.*by.a Spanith treaty at Madrid anno 1716, 
New-England brings falt for their fifhery, is called Salt-Tortugas) as alfo 
upon the N. W. parts of Hifpaniola; the court of France {ent them over 
a governor, and colonized them; this is the original of the French rich 
fettlements there: it istrue, when the French had the Spanifh Affiento 
contract for Negroes, Spain’confented to their having a lodge and place of 
vefrefhment’there; by their afual way of encroachme upon their neigh- 
| ours, they are now become fuperior to the Spanith of Hiipaniola. 
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nando, in the South-fea; having fea-room fufficient, he 
pafied into the South-feas without feeing of land; Jan. 
10, he was fouth of Cape-Horn in lat. 61 D. 53 M; 
ten weeks from the Brazils, he was upon the coaft of — 
Chili and Peru, where he continued making depredations 
till the month of December, then he lay in wait near the 
fouth end of California. He took the fmall Manila fhip 
Dec. 22. He left California Jan. 12, arrived at Guam 
March 11, left Guam March 22, arrived in Batavia 
June 20, left Java-head Odtob. 24, arrived in the har- 
bour of Cape Good-Hope Dec. 28; failed from thence 
April 8, with the Dutch Eaft-India fleet (they are gene- . 
rally feventeen to twenty fail homeward bound) paffed in 
fight of St. Helena April 30, off of ‘Schetland-iflands 
‘ in the north of Scotland July 16, and arrived in the Texel 
- July 23; having encroached upon the exclufive trade 
and navigation of Englifh Eaft-India company, they did 
not think it convenient to come to England, until they 
had fettled the affair with the company. 
~ JIT. Thorough-fares [{ y] in the body of the American 
continent from the eaftern Ocean to the weftern Ocean, 
commonly called from the North-fea to the South-fea 
and Eatt-Indies. 
| 1. The ftraits of Magellan, already difcuffed. 
| 2. Rio de La Plata John Diaz de Solis, a Spaniard, 
failing fouthward, fell in with this river of Plate anno 
15153 the name was occafioned by the firft filver from 
Peru coming down this river (the native Indians call this 
country Paraguay) they went up the river fo far as was 
convenient, and thence travelled by land to the country 
that afforded fo much filver and gold, and made returns 
of it. Garcias, a Portugueze, was up this river anno 
1524; he was cut off by the Indians. Sebaftian Cabot, 
in the king of Spain’s fervice anno 1525, failed 200 
leagues up the river of Plate. Anno 1535, Don Pedro 


\ 


fy] This was defigned as the laft head of paffages from the North to 
the South-fea, but as it feems to fall in more naturally in this place, we 

proceed with it accordingly. 
de 
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de Mendoza, with twelve fhips, went up this river; he 


left fome forces there, they conquered the country to the 
mines of Potofi, and town of La Plata, 500 leagues 
from their firft fettlements; the Spaniards did not begin 
to work the mines of Potofi, until anno1s54s. Buenos _ 
Ayres is fifty leagues up from the mouth of the river of 
Plate ; one branch of this river is called Paraguay; here is 
the famous country Tucuman of the Jefuits ; the Jefuits 
having, in fome degree, civilized the native Indians, they 
divided it into diftri€ts or miffions, under the direétion of 
_ the Jefuits to this day. St. Jago, in 29:D.S: Liat, as 
the capital of the Jefuits. country. At prefent. there isa 
good land communication from the river of Plate to Peru 
and Chili, fo that the Affiento Negroes are conveyed from 
Buenos Ayres to Peru and Chili: the road pafies through 
La Plata (the great river comes near fo it) in 2x D, 
S. lat. the capital of the audience of Los Chercas in 
Peru: the filver mines of Potofi and Porco are in its. 
neighbourhood. — is tds ghd 
3- The river of Amazons [z]. Its mouth lies near 

the line or equinoétial, it is of a very long courfe, about 
1800 leagues (it is the largeft river upon earth) from its 
many windings and bad navigation, it is relinquifhed as 
a thorough-fare. Gonzalo Pizarro. (brother to the fa- 
mous Pizarro) governor of Quito in Peru, anno 1540, 
with a fmall army croffed the Andes, and fell down this 
river in queft of gold; here he built a brigantine which 
failed down the river, which went home to Spain by the 
eaft or north-fea; Pizarro himfelf returned by land to 
Quito, he found no gold... Father d’Acuna from Quito 
went down this river, and by the Eaft fea to Spain, and 
publifhed an account of the country.. The Spaniards 
endeavoured a fettlement upon the river, anno 1 554, but 


[=] Bacchus, when he conquered ‘Thrace, had a corps of Libyan wo- 
men im his army, called Amazons; Minerva was their leader. Upon a 
Spanith expedition this. way, a number of Indian women, with their 
hatbands, upon this river, oppofed the Spaniards ;\ this was the occafion 
of the river being fo called, 


foon 
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foon relinquifhed it. By the peace of Utrecht, France 
(the French have fome fmall fettlements in Guiana, north 
of this river) renounces both fides of the river of Ama- 
zons, and the navigation thereof. 

4. The river Oronoque. Its mouth lies in about 9 D. 
N. L. by this river no thorough-fare ever was effected ; 
it is the fouth-eafterly boundary of the Spanifh fettle- 
ents on the eaft or north fea of America: St. Thomas 
is the only fettlement the Spaniards have fouth-eaft of 
this river ; fome New-England privateers, in the begin- _ 
ning of the prefent Spanifh war, made fome attempts 
upon this place. Sir Walter Raleigh [2] took pofleffion 
of the country of Guiana [4], anno 1595, for the crown | 
of England, | . 


~ fa] Sir Water Raleigh, for himfelf and affociates or afligns, anno 1584, 
obtained a patent from the crown of England, for difcovering and plant- 
ing lands in America, not aétually in poffeffion of any chriftian prince. 
His firft fettlement was at Roanoke in North-Carolina, and encouraged ad- 
venturers to plant fome of thofe lands now called Virginia : but his whim 
after metals, minerals, and precious ftones, was the reafon of his neglect of 
fettlements. He was fitted out by queen Elizabeth, anno 1592, to annoy. 
the Spaniards (Drake and Hawkins were fitted out, anno 1595, upon the 
fame account; they both died in the Weft-Indies) he neglected his adven- 
tures to Virginia, and made three unfuccefsful voyages up the river Oro- 
noque, in queft of metals and precious flones: he was told (as it is faid) 
and was fo credulous as to believe, that, in that country gold was fo plenty 
_as to be heaped up like frewood, In the Reine of king James the 
firf’s reign, he was convicted and condemned to die for a confpiracy ; was 
reprieved from time to time; and after being kept prifoner in the tower 
_ twelve years, he propofes to find gold mines in Guiana, and, notwith- 
ftanding his being under fentence of death, was fitted out, but returned re 
infecia. Gundamar, the Spanifh ambaffador at the court. of England, in 
the name of the court of Spain, clamoured and ftrongly complained of 
the infraction of peace and amity; to make an atonement, Sir Walter 
was the facrifice, and his former fentence of death was ailowed to take 
place; he was executed anno 1618. , 
[6] The country of Guiana lies between the rivers Oronoque and 
Amazons: the Spaniards to the northward, and Portugueze to the fouth- 
ward, but have no footing here. Its fouthern parts have fome {mall 
French fettlements, Cayenne, €'c, the Englifh fettled the middle part, 
called Surinam ; the Dutch took it from the Enelifh in the beginning of 
king Charles the fecond’s reign, in it was quit-claimed to the Dutch 
by the peace of Breda, anno 1667, in exchange for the Dutch quit-claim- 
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5. The gulph of Mexico and ifthmus of Darien. 
Vatco Numes de Balboa, with 290 men, anno 151 3, Was 
the frit who croffed this ifthmus, and difcovered the 
South-ica in 8D. 39 M. N. Lat. between Porto-Bello 
and Carthagena; at this place the ifthmus is about one 
degree wide. This Vafco received no benefit by this 
difcovery, being foon fuperfeded by Padracias, who was, 
by the court of Spain, appointed vice-roy of Panama, 
originally and at that time capital of the South-fea 
Spanifh colonies: there is a great ridge of mountains, or 
rather of many diftinct hills running along this ifthmus, 


into the gulph of Darien; there come from the moun- | — 


tains many rivers, which formerly afforded much gold 
duft or grains ; this was the principal inducement to that 
romantic, ill-contrived, badly executed, and therefore 
fhort-lived Scots fettlement here, called the Darien or 
Caledonia [c] company, anno 1699. 


ing to the Englifh their colony of New-Netherland, now called New- 
York; the Dutch fettled its northern parts of Efquibe Barbice, &c, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, anno 1595, had taken poffeffion of the whole country for 
the crown of England. : 

[<] Anno 1695, by an a& of the Scots parliament, feveral foreigners, 
as well as natives, of Scotland, with a joint ftock with perpetual fucceffion, 
were incorporated by the name of The company of Scotland, trading to 
Africa and the Indies. One half at leaft of the ftock, to belong to 
Scotifh-men refiding in Scotland; not any one fubfcription lefs than 100 /, 
and not exceeding 3000 /. fterling : to plant colonies, to build forts, &¥c. 
in any part of Afia, Africa, and America, with confent of the natives and 
inhabitants thereof, and not poffefled by any European fovereign; with 
an exclufive trade, but may grant-permiffions to other traders, to all Afia, 
Africa, and America, for thirty-one years. The company to have the 
juriidi@tion in their own colonies, whére they may impofe duties, cuftoms, 
(yc. Their trade in Scotland to be exempted from all duties for twenty- 
one years, All concerned in the company are declared free Denizens of 
Scotland. For form’s fake king William did grant to the company letters 
patent agreeable to this act. By the intereft of fome gentlemen deeply 
concerned, the parliament in the fame feffions paffed an act, of bad confe- 


quence, impowering the managers for boroughs, companies incorporate or 


collegiate, to inveft any part of their ftock in this company. 
They began to fettle at Darien 1699 ; the {aid aét and letters patent 


were rectified by a Scots aét of parliament anno 1701; and when the 


affair laboured much, by an aét of queen Anne in a Scots parliament, anno 
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Anno 1680, fome of the buccaniers went up the gulph 
or river of Darien, and from thence, by a fhort land- 
paffage to St. Maria, in the bay of Panama: fome buc- 
caniers returned the fame way to the north fea. At 
fome diftance to the weftward, fix leagues is Nombre de 
Dios, (nomen Dei) eighteen leagues from Panama; here 
the galleons formerly loaded, but becaufe of the fickly 


-air here and in the gulph of Darien, they were both re- 


linquifhed by the Spaniards; .this is the narroweft place 
of the neck : negroes from Jamaica, interlopers, have car- 
ried letters of advice from Nombre de Dios to Panama, 
and brought back anfwers in thirty-fix hours, Six 
leagues weft from Nombre de Dios is Porto-Bello[d]; it 


1703, all perfons and fhips, natives and foreigners, trading to their colo- 


_ nies by the permiffion of the company, and returning to Scotland, are in- 


vefted with all privileges and immunities of the company. 

The projet of fettling a colony at Darien, well deferves the name of a 
Scots Forty: a country under {ubjection to Spain at that time in peace 
with us, and upon any emergency by a fleet from Spain, capable of 
{wallowing them up; befides its being inhofpitable from its unhealthfal- 
nefs. If inftead of this they had procured of Spain an Affiento Negro 
contract, with an annual dry-goods fhip; if they followed a factory trade to 
China, to the bay of Bengal, to Hegly river, to Arabia, ce. perhaps it 
might have turned to fome account; they foon were in a ruinous con- 
dition, and a little before the union with England, 1004 ftock fold 
for 10 /. / 

As good fometimes comes out of evil and folly, it happened fo in this 
inftancé: many of the Scots members of the union parliament and their 
friends were concerned and involved in this company ; the happy union 
was much promoted by inferting’a claufe in the articles of union, that all 
concerned fhould be repaid their principal with 5 per cent. from the time 
of paying in their money to May 1, 1701; the whole amounted to 
23,2881, fterling, to be paid out of the 398,035 2. flerling, equivalent 
money granted by England to Scotland, for that part of the Enelifh pub- 
lic debts which would be paid, by raifing the cuftoms and excife of Scot- 
land to an equality with thofe of England; the malecontents of Scotland 
called this, the felling of the country. 

[2] Porto-Bello was taken bya fmall fquadron under the cominand of 
admiral Vernon, November anno 1739, much to his credit and the ho- 
nour of the Britifh nation.  Porto-Bello taken from the Spaniards, 
and Louifbourg on Cape-Breton from the French, are the inoft ce- 
lebrated exploits this war, of the Britifh people from home and. in 
America: perhaps the moft remarkable inftances in hifory of the Spanifh 
and French pufillanimity and cowardice, and of the Britith temerity and 
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is the north fea barcadier of Panamg, about twenty 
leagues diftant, and the fair for the Spanifh galleons and’ 
the Britith South-fea annual fhip. A few leagues weft. 
of Porto-Bello is the river Chagre (here Vernon, anno 


1740, deized the Spanifh factory, and carried off goods 


to the value of 70,000/. fterling) from the head of their 
river is the fhorteft land-carriage to Panama, not exceed- 
ing feven leagues. POR ont 

5» The early adventurers to America; where they found» 


any large opening or inlet, they had fome fmall hopes of — 
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a thorough-fare to the South-feas, but proceeding only a _ 


{mall way, they were baulked: thus it happened in Chefe- 
peak-Bay of Virginia, in Hudfon’s river of New-York, 
in St. Laurence’s river of Canada the longeft and largeft 
of thefe inlets: John Cartier, a Frenchman, anno 15355 
failed up the gulph and river of St. Laurence fo far as 
Montreal in Canada. Sir Humphry Gilbert from Eng- 
Jand, hearing of a ftrait north of Virginia (New-Eng- 
land and Nova Scotia were at that time comprehended | 
in the denomination of Virginia) imagined, it might be 
a thorough-fare to the Eaft-Indies; he failed up the 
gulph and river of St. Laurence anno 1583, and took 
poflefiion for the crown of England. ae 

6. The next and laft thorough-fare northward, is 
Davis’s-ftraits; but as this is a very wide opening, or 
rather fea, dividing North-America from a northern 
diftinct continent called: Weft-Greenland or New-Den- 
mark, we muft refer it’to the paragraphs of a north- 
weit paffage, and the fection of Hudfon’s-Bay lodges 
and trade. } 


bravery. The Cuba and Carthagena very chargeable, but ineffe€tual late 
expeditions, are notorious inftances of a miniftry. (from corruption or to 
humour the populace) wantonly playing away men and money ; particu- 
larly, their unnatural and barbarous demand of fome thoufands of able 
men from our infant colonies (who rather required large additions of peo- 
ple, for planting and defending their fettlements) as a facrifice; of the 500 


‘men from Maffachuletts-Bay, not exceeding fifty returned, 


IV. Effays 


. 
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[V. Effays towards a north-eaft paflage to China and 
the Indian feas, come next in courle of time ; thefe ad- 
ventures were prior to the outfets for the north-weft dif- 
covery. The Cabots, in queft of a north-eait paflage, firft 
weathered the north cape of Europein 72 D. N. lat. by 


much folicitation, our fovereigns of thefe times were 


prompted to make fome advances this way in favour of 
trade. In king.Edward the fixth’s reign, was 1in- 


-corporated a company of merchants for difcovering of © 
lands unknown ; in confequence of this fome Englifh 


fhips, by the White-fea, came to Archangel; and the 
grand duke of Mufcovy or Ruffia, grants to an Englifh 
Ruffia-Company fundry privileges. Anno regni'1, 2, 
Philip.and Mary, by patent, a fociety was incorporated, 
by the name of The governor, confuls, affiftants, fellow- 
fhip, and :commonalty of merchant-adventurers to lands, 


territories, fc. unknown or unfrequented; this com- 


| 











pany were in pofleffion of the Ruffia trade twenty-five or 
thirty years before the Dutch attempted it. 

Towards the end of the fixteenth century, the Englifh 
and Dutch began to try for a north-eaft paflage, and 
for many years loft fhips and their labour in impracti- 
cable adventures: it’ had an incidental good profitable 
effect, it brought them into the Ruffia trade and whale- 


fifhery. ‘The north-eaft and the north-weft difcoverers, 


introduced the whaling bufinefs. The Dutch have 
wintered in 75 D..N. lat. in Nova-Zembla; the Englifh 
have wintered in 78 D.N. lat. in Greenland, it was re- 


marked that Nova Zembla, although fouthward of 


Greenland, is colderthan Greenland. The Englifh Ruffia- 
Company were the firft who went a whaling at Ealft- 
Greenland; at that time they employed Bifcayers; af- 
terwards the Dutch came into it, followed it more clofe- 
ly, and are better acquainted. A few years fince, the 
Englifh South-Sea-Company fitted out a great number 
ef good large fhips, whalers ; they funk much money 
from mifmanagement, and foon abandoned the affair. 


A north- 
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48. Britith and French SETTLEMENTS Parrl, _ 


A. north-eatt paflage has been eflayed three different 
ways, wz. I:aft of Eaft-Greenland or Spitzbergen, 


between Eaft-Greenland and Nova-Zembla, and by 
Wygatz-ftraits, between Nova-Zembla and Ruffia up- 


on the continent. 


_ The fouthermoft point of Eaft-Greenland lies in 76. — 


D.N. lat. almoft due north from the north cape of Eu- 
rope. . This Greenland may reach the north polar re- 
gions, but hitherto Point Purchas (fo called by the 
name of the difcoverer) in $2 D. N. lat. is the furtheft 
north that has been difcovered. The fouthernmoft 


2 


part of Eait-Greenland lies about 1 50 leagues from — 


Nova-Zembla. | | 

Anno 1671, a whaler failed the coaft of Eaft-Green- 
Jand to 81 D. N. lat. there they found the ice firm, it 
did not float; therefore it- muft adhere to fome land 
backwards, confequently there can be no north-eaft 
paflage that way. As the northerly and eafterly winds 


windward vaft continents covered with fhow or large 
fields of impenetrable ice. Thus the very hard frofts 
from the north and north-weft winds. in Baffin’s-Bay, 
Davis’s-ftraits, and Fudion’s-Bay, .indicate vaft con- 
tinents of {now and ice to the north-weit. 
Anno 1676, Capt. Wood was fitted out by the court 
of England in his Majetty’s. fhip Speedwell with the 
Profperous-pink, to difcover a north eatt paffage to the 
Indian feas; the Speedwell was caft away upon the 


rocks of Nova-Zembla in 74 D. 30 M.N. lat. (the 


men were faved, and came home in the . Profperous- 
pink) they found ice along to the northward with 


in thefe parts caufe very intenfe frofts, there muft be to. q 


foundings, therefore land is not. far off, and Nova- — 


Zembla (a conjecture) may range north-weftward, un- 
til it meets with Eaft-Greenland, confequently no north- 
eaft paflage between them, unlefs by fome ftraits; the 
flood fets from the S. or S. W.. therefore no paflage 
northward; befides the water is rather falter than com- 
mon fea or ocean water. 
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In endeavouring a N. E. paflage Nova-Zembla was _ 
difcovered, and Wygatz-ftraits between Nova-Zem- 
bla, and the continent of Tartary or Ruffia: thofe ftraits 
in N. lat. 70 D. are always frozen and full of ice, except- 
ing when for a very fhort time by a N. E. hurricane or 
ftorm it is cleared; but this time being fhort and wea- 
ther tempeftuous, it may be deemed impracticable. 

[e] Sundry writers give us various {mall accounts or 
hints, fome favouring, fome difcouraging a N. E. paflages 
none of them are fufficiently vouched. Some have writ- 
ten, that, upon the coafts of Japan and China, drift whales 
have been found with Dutch harping irons; thefe muft 


_ [e] There was a conteft of many years ftanding, between Sir Ifaac 
Newton with his followers, members of the Royal Society in London, 
and the Caflinis with their followers, members of L’Academie Royale 
des Sciences in Paris, concerning the figure of the earth. Sir Haac 
affirmed, Jt was an oblate /pheroid, that is, the earth rifes higher towards 
the equator, and falls in towards the pole; Cafiini pretended from 
actual menfuration, that it was an oblong /pheroid. ‘The king of France 
(the French court are much to be extolled for their generofity in en- 
couraging and promoting of ufeful difcoveries, but their agents or peo- 
ple employed, are not always to be depended upon in the exaétnefs 
and truth of their reports) at a great charge employed his aftronomers, 
and other mathematicians, to meafure the degrees of latitude from the 
north to the fouth of France, by ftations and triangles: their reports at 
that time, are now, by their own confeffion, found to be falfe by two of 
their own miffions confifting of a parcel of Academicians; one was 
fent to Peru in America, to meafure a degree of latitude near the 
equator; theyarelately returned to France: the other detachment.was 
fent to Torneo in Finland in Sweden, to take the dimenfions of a de- 
gree of latitude under the polar circle; they returned anno 1737(Torneo 
is at the bottom of the Bothnick gulph in N. Jat. 65 D. 50 M. and 
1 H. 23 M. eaft from Paris) from an obferved eclipfe of the moon and 
fome occultations of fixed ftars, variation W. 5 D. 5 M. the refraGtions 
did not differ much from thofe in France, the river was not fhut up 
with ice until Nov. 2; they found the length of a degree of latitude 
that cuts the polar circle to be 57,437 toifes or French fathoms, that 
is, 1000 toifes longer than it fhould be according to Caffini: they pre- 
tended to French gafcon, or romantick exactnefs, exceeding not only 
credibility, but credulity itfelf, vx. to find an afcertained bafis for the 
ment{uration of their triangles, in meafuring by two companies, upon 
the ice, each with four wooden rods thirty feet long, in 7405 fathoms 
five feet, they differed only four inches, . 
Vou. I. E, P nals 4 have 
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have come by, a N..E. paffage. Some relate Ruffian 
barks that have, failed. from. the Mare glaciale eaft of 
Wygatz-ftraits, by Cape Soutainos, in N. lat. 60 D. to 
trade with the people who live on the Oriental ocean. in 
N, lat. 50D. therefore Afia and America are two feparate 


»- 


continents. The ‘Dutch (as it is faid) anno 1646; tried © 


this. paffage backwards, from Japan to the north ocean, 
but to no purpole; they were not obftructed by-the 
ice, but puzzled by broken lands, head land, iflands, 
bays, coves, inlets, and creeks... Some Dutch whalexs 
miffing of whales proceeded farther north than. Cape 
Purchas of Eaft-Greenland in N. lat. 82 D. and foundan 
open fea clear of ice, but very hollow... NV. B.. Wihy:did 
they not proceed in queft of a paflage? If a cleardeacould 
be found, that is, without continents or iflands to faften 
and fix the j ice, a paflage might be poffible: but a paf- 
fage through ftraits cannot. be practicably fate; . their ice 


is generally fixed, if accidentally in the height of fome 
fummers they be open, it can be only fora fhort time, 


and the uncertainty, when a froft may fet it, renders 
the navigation» too hazardous to run the rifk of the 


broken iflands. 


V. Adventures of a north-weft paflage to the welt or | 
Indian feas for the Spice-iflands and China. Sebaftian — 
Cabot, a native of England, was fitted out by Henry VII, _ 
of England, anno 1497, to difcover a north-weft paf- — 
jage to , the Spice-iflands and Eaft-Indies; he made land — 


in Weft-Greenland in N. lat. 67 D. and called it Prima 
Vifta, and from thence coafted to Florida, taking pof- 
{-ffion, according to the forms of thofe times as he failed 
along, for the crown of England; but endeavoured no 
paffage. 


Sir Martin Frobifher, at firft fitted out by private ad- — 


venturers, made three voyages, anno 1576, 1577,1578, 
to a ftrait in N. lat. 63 D. called by his own name, 
but ice and the inclemency of the weather fucceffively 

, obliged 


-veffel being frozen up, and the people perifhing : Spitz- : 
-bergen, or Eaft-Greenland, feems to be a clufter id : 


= 
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obliged him to return, without any north-weft paflage 
difcovery. He took formal poffeffion'of the north con- 
tinent of Greenland, for the crown of England; but the 
Norwegians (at prefent the fubjeéts of Denmark) pre- 
tended to have had fettlements there prior by 260 years, 
from Iceland (its north parts are in N. lat. 66 D. 20 D.. 
weft from London ;) but our firft north-weft adven- 
turers Probifher, Davis, Hudfon, Baffin, - Smith, €@¥. 
did not find the leaft veftige of the Norwegians ever 
being there: there was no bread-corn, no herbage, the 
aborigines. had not altered their way of living, being 
cloathed with fkins, and lodging in ‘caves. ‘This north 
continent the Danes call New-Denmark, and havé 4 fmall 
miferable fettlement there in Davis’s-ftrait$ ih N. Jat’ 
64 D. anda guard fhip in the whaling feafon: the foil 
and Indian trade are not worth contending for ;-the beft 
of beaver and other fur is from hence, but in {mall quan- 
tities 5 it is inhofpitable. Hans Eegeda, in his natural 
hiftory of Greenland, 4'°, 1741, fays that Greenland was 
firft difcovered by the Norwegians and Icelanders, anno. 
982, but the inclemency of the climate occafioned theit 
abandoning it; his relation of many colonies, ‘ab: 
beys, and churches is too romantic to obtain credit. 
Anno 1721, acompany of merchants or trading men, by 
a royal Danith licence fet up at Bergen of New-Denmark 
in N. Lat. 64 D. where the author and his family’ conti- 
nued fifteen years: he faysthat barley does ripen there[ f], 
that there is fome tillage and pafture-land, only bruth- 
- wood, feveral fhell-fith, land conftantly covered with ice 
_ and fhow, excepting near the fea-thore, turneps crow 
swell; mufketoes very troublefome in July and Auegutt. 
[4] There is a peculiar feed of grain for various climates: in Lap- 
_ land, they have a {pecies of barley ripe in fix weeks from its being 
_ fowed ; the barley feed of the lands farther fouth, as of Stockholm, do 
_ Rot ripen there ; thus maze or Indian corn of Virginia does not ripen 
In New-England; that of New-England does not ripen in. Nova 
. Scotia and Canada. The farther north, the more vegetable growth 
- is ftunted and degenerates; far north grow Only pine, fit, and birch 


wood. Farther north only bruth, fuch as heath, juniper, vitis, idwa, 
cranberries, 7c, Still farther north only a loofe mo&. 





i, 2 There 
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There is no good whaling amongft the loofé ice; the 
whales when ftruck, dive, and it is uncertain where they 
may come up to blow; but near great iflands of ice, and — 
ficids of ice or faft ice, they muft come up by the fame 
fide; as the American or weft fhore belongs to Great- 
Eritain by the treaty of Utrecht, anno 1713, ‘the winds, 
being generally from the north and north-weft, it i¢ the 
leefhore and fields of ice; therefore if a monopoly of 
whaling could be allowed, by the law of nations, in 
Davis’s-ftraits, it tuft belong to Great-Britain ; thus we 
claim, but for political reafons do not profecute our claim, 
to an exclufive herring-fifhery at Schetland, or north — 
parts at Scotland; this controverfy is well canvafied pro 
and con by Selden in his Mare claufum and by Grotius, in — 
his Mare liberum.. At prefent the king of Denmark © 
affumes the fovereignty of the feas in Davis’s-ftraits. 
John Davis, upon the north-weft paflage diftovery, — 
anno 1583, made Cape Defolation about 62 D. N. Lat. — 
and failed to no effect, fo high as 66 D. 40 M. He snade — 
another voyage anno 1586, found among the natives fome © 
copper. Anno 1587, he made a third voyage, and failed — 
fo high as 72 D. 10 M. Thisopening is ftill called Fre. — 
tum Davis, or Davis’s-ftraits. : ee i 
The king of Denmark, upon pretence of renewing — 
-his claims, fitted out fome veffels for this difcovery — 
anno 1605, 1606, 1607, &c. their adventures were of — 
no confequence. Anno 1619, John Munc failed into — 
the northern parts of Davis’s-ftraits, and called it Mare — 
Chrifiianum. (the name of the king of Denmark at that — 
time) he wintered in 63 D. 20 M. N. Lat. and called © 
it Munc’s winter harbour; and the country he called — 
New-Denmark ; few of his men furvived fo as to re- 
turn home and live. sal 
In the beginning of the laft century, Henry Hudfon, — 
by two adventures, having fatisfied himfelf that there was — 
no north-eaft paffage to China, was fent from England — 
to try a north-weft paffage ; as the weft northward na-— 
vigation had no fuccefs, he failed by the weft ca 
. ward | 
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ward opening, through the ftraits, called by his name, 
into a bay called Hudfon’s-Bay, where he perifhed by 
the infidioufneis of his villainous crew. ogy 

Sir Thomas Button, (in thefe times many feafaring 
commanders were knighted, to encourage difcoveries) 
anno 1614, encouraged by Prince Henry, purfued the 
north-weft difcoveries, paffed through Hudfon’s-ftraits 
and Bay, navigated and looked into the feveral creeks 
and inlets of its weftern fhore (water generally eighty fa- 
thom deep) he gave it the name of New-Wales; he, in 
much mifery, wintered in 57 D. 10 M.N. lat. he called 
the place Port Nelfon. ‘This weft coaft was afterwards 
called Button’s-Bay. 

Sir Thomas Smith’s found, difcovered anno 1616, is 

nN. Lat. 78 D. : 
_ After Davis, M. Baffin profecuted the north-north- 
-weftward paffage, in the north parts of Davis’s-f{traits ; 
there he found a great bay called Baffin’s-Bay ; he did 
not profecute to the bottom, or farther extent of this 
bay, but defpaired of finding a northweft paflage. _ In 
N, Lat. 78, the compafs varied 57 D. W. the greateft 
_ known variation. | 
_ No more voyages were made from England upon that 
-defign until anno 1631. Capt. Thomas James, of Briftol, 
made fome additional difcoveries to thofe of Hudfon, 
Button, and Baffin (here we anticipate a little the Hud- 
fon’s-Bay account) he wintered-at Charleton-Ifland, near 
the bottom of Hudfon’s-Bay : in this ifland, he fays, in 
-fammer-feafon, the days are exceffive hot, and in the 
nights froft : in the months of June and July, the mu- 
| fketoes are intolerable ; feveral kinds of flies and butter- 
flies; no fith, nor fifh-bones, or fhells upon the fhore, 
excepting cockle-fhells; here were feveral kinds of 
fowl, deers, foxes, bears, and fome {mall quadrupedes ; 
fall of fpruce, firs, and juniper. He printed his journal 


(a good performance) London 1633, 4°. He gave it as 
his opinion, that there can be no north-weft paflage. 
| } LNBs Several 
















































































4 Britith and:French Sertuements (Parr I. 
Several. others |in the beginning of the feventeenth 
century; made attempts fora north-weft paffage. Weift- : 


_~ Greenland and fields of ice obftruéted them ; but an in- 






cidental very confiderable benefit accrued, viz. the Da- — 


vis’s-ftraits :whale-fithery.. None have profecuted the 


navigation along the weft fide of Weft-Greenland into _ 


very high Jaticudes, to difcover whether Weft-Green- 
Jand and Eaft-Greenland do converge fo as to join, or if 
there be:a paflage along by the north’pole. a 
The many difappointments and difcouragements, as 
-alfo the ‘inteftine broils and ‘confufions in England, did 
put a ftand to all difcoveries and other improvements, 


Upon the-reftoration of King Charles II, the difcovery — 
‘projects: were again fet on foot by fome noblemen and — 
merchants : Prince Rupert was concerned : Capt. Guil- 
fam, in the Nonfuch-ketch, was fitted out anno 1667 5 § 
he failed up Baffin’s-Bay fo high as 75 D. Ny Lat. and if 
returned to Prince Rupert’s river in N. Lat. 61 D. and 
laid the foundation of an advantageous fur-trade in the — 


eftablifhed by royal patent anno i 


Hiudfon’s-Bay company, 
1670, to Prince Rupert and affociates. 


Capt. Middleton, in his north-weft difcovery voyage, — 
anno 1742, fays, itis impoffiblein any part of the weftern _ 
coait, lower than 67 D. N. Lat, called Cape Hope, weft — 
from London 87 D. He pretends to have infpected — 
this coaft narrowly ; and if there be any paflage farther — 
north, it muft be impraéticable, becaufe (if at all clear) © 
it cannot be clear above one week in the year. His — 
main attempt was in Wager river N. Lat. 65. D. 25M. © 
the entrance fix to eight miles wide, tide five or fix knots, — 
foundings not lefs than fixteen fathoms (many favages — 
came aboard, but had no trade, they fpoke of mines [e]) 
the farther he went up Wager river, the tides did rife lefs _ 


[g] Many of our adventurers to North and South-America (witnefs 
onoke) feem to have been more in- _ 


Sir Walter Raleigh in the river Oy 
tent upon metals and minerals, than u 


pon paflages to the Eaft-Indies, 
Indian trade, or fettling of colonies. BLA IO 


(whereas — 
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{whereas Sir. John Narborough, in his pafflage through 
the ftraits. of Magellan, the nearer he approached the 
wettern: flood,» the tide did rife more) the water from 
falt became brackith, and gradually more frefh ; there- 
for it muft proceed from fome frefh water river, and 
as-no falt water thorough-fare. | 
_-oJf there were difcovereda N. E. or N. W. pafiage to 
‘China, the difficulties in navigation would render it of 
little or no ufe, other, than to amufe the curious in the 
hydrography of thofe parts. 

There is a river, which the French Coureur des Bois 
call St. Lawrence, coming from the weftward ; it falls 
into the northern parts of the upper lake, nearly 100 D. 
-W. from London, and the fame latitude with the bottom 
of Hudfon’s-Bay, and communicated with it by Water 
canoe carriage; the north parts of California lie in about 
-130D. weft from London (according to Dr. Halley’s 
accurate laying of it) and in Lat. 42 D. thus the differ- 

sence of longitude is only 30 D. which, at the medium 
-Iuat. of 45 D. (fourteen leagues to a degree) makes only 
420 leagues ; and if California is divided from the con- 
vtinent by: a-finus or ftrait, this will render the diftance to 
-thatftrait ftill fherter, by going up this river fo far as 
‘W ater-¢anoescarriage will allow, and then perhaps only 
--fome fhort land carrying-place to fome rivulet or river 
serunningsweftward towards the feas.of California or 
‘.weftérn ocean, if fome ridge or chain of impracticable 
-» mountains do notintervene. But cui bono all this puz- 
Igle? only to afcertainm the geography of that country ; 

--it-can be of no ufe in navigation. 
-.-- Mr. Dobbs, who blamed Capt. Middleton very much 
-’for his bad management and unfaithfulnefs, did, anno 
1745,» procure an act of parliament, viz. Whereas a 
north-welt paflage through Hud{on’s-ftraits to the weftern 
American ocean will be a great benefit to the trade 
of ‘Great-Britain ; there is enacted a public reward of 
 20,000/, fterling. to any fhip.or veffel belonging to fub- 
eS , jects 
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jects «of Great-Britain, that fhall find out any “fuch> 


thorough-fare or paffage. Upon this encouragement the 
Dobbs galley and California’ failed from England in 
May 1746; hitherto we have an account of them. 
A digreffion concerning whaling 
_ THE New-England whalersdiftinouifhed ten ortwelve 
different {pecies of the whale-kind; the moft beneficial 
is the black whale, whale-bone whale, or true whale, as 
they call it; in Davis’s-ftraits, in N. lat. 70 D. and up- 


wards they are very large; fome may yield 150 puncheons, — 


_ being 400 or 500 barrels of oil, and bone of eighteen feet 
and upwards; they are a heavy logey fifh, and do not 


fight, as the New-England whalers exprefs it ; they are 


ealily {truck and faftened, but not above one third of them 
are recovered ; by finking and bewildering themfelves 
under the ice, two thirds of them are loft irrecoverably ; 
the whale-bone whales killed upon the coaft of New- 
England, Terra de Labradore, and entrance of Davis’s- 
ftraits, are fmaller; do yield not exceeding 120 to 130 
barrels of oil, and of nine feet bone 140 lb. wt. they are 
wilder more agile and do fight. : 
Sperma ceti whales are to be found almoft every where; 
they have no bone, fo called; fome may yield fixty or fe- 
venty barrels of oil, called vicious oil, the fitteft for lamps 
or a burning light. It is from this whale that we have 
the parmacitty or {perma ceti (very improperly fo called) 
the ancients were at a lofs whether it was an animal or 
mineral fubftance; Schroder a celebrated Pharmacopceia 





writer about the middle of the laft century, calls it Aiud 


genus bituminis, quod Sperma ceti officine vocant ; he de- 
icribes it Pinguedo furfurofa produtta exhalatione terre 
julpburee. ‘Ne now find that any part of its oil, but 
more abundantly the head-matter as the whalers term 


It, if it ftand at reft, and in the fun, will fhoot into adi- ' 


pous fiakes, refembling in fome manner the cryftaliza- 
i } tion 
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tion of falts: inftead of /perma ceti, it ought to be called. 
adeps ceti, in the materia medica, This fame whale 
gives the ambergris, a kind of perfume, as is mufk : 
anciently it was by the natural hiftorians defcribed as a 
kind of bitumen; hence the name ambra grifea. Dale, a 
noted author, in his pharmacologia, not long fince pub- 


—jithes it as fuch ; it 1s now fully difcovered to be fome 


production from, this fpecies of whale ; for fome time it 
was imagined fome peculiar concreted juice lodged in a 
peculiar cyftis; in the fame manner as is the caftoreum of 
the beaver or Fiber Canadenfis, and the zibethum of the 
civit-cat or hyena, in cyftis’s both fides in the Ani rima. 
Thus not long fince, fome of our Nantucket whalers. 
imagined, that in fome (very few and rare) of thefe male 
or bull whales, they had found the gland or cyftis in 
the loins near the fpermatic organs: late and more ac- 
curate obfervations feem to declare it to be fome part of 
the ordure, dung, or alvine excrement of the whale; 
fquid-fith, one of the Newfoundland baits for cod, are 
fometimes in Newfoundland caft afhore in quantities, and 
as they corrupt and fry in the fun they become a jelly 
or fubftance of an amberegris fmell; therefore as iquid 
bills are fometimes found in the lumps of ambergris, 
it may be inferred, that ambergris is fome of the excre- 
ment from {quid-food, with fome fingular circumftances 
or difpofitions that procure this quality, feldom concur- 
ring; thus the Nantucket whalers, for fome years laft, 
have found no ambergris in their whalers. The {perma 
ceti whale has no bone or baleine in his mouth, but fine 
white teeth; they are moft plentiful upon the coaft of 
Virginia and Carolina. 

The fin-back, befide two fmall fide-fins, has a large fin 
upon his back; may yield fifty to fixty barrels of oil; his 
bone is brittle, of little or no ufe ; he fwims fwifter, and 
js very wild when ftruck. The Bermudians fome years 
catch twenty of thefe whales, not in floops, but in whale- 
boats from the fhore as formerly at Cape-Cod ; their 
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governor of Bermudashas «a ‘perquifite of 107. outof — 
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‘The humpback :hasa'bunch in theifame part of his i 


back, inftead of a°fin: the bone is not good ; makes 
fifty to fixty: barrelssefdihion dp yrandvy aide teterg 1: 
“The fcrag-whale has feveral of thefe bumps, 9s) = 
© Black-fith, 2. e. grampus of fix to ten barrels of oil, 
bottle-nofe of three or four: barrels, may (like fheep) be 
drove afhore by boats. Neth DOGO «OGRE 
Liver-oil is reckoned the beft, efpecially for leather- 
dreffers. 2 i Lisi 
Whales are. gregarious and great travellers or paf- 
fengers; in the autumn they go fouth ; in the {pring they 
return northward. ‘They copulate like neat cattle, but 
the female in a fupine pofture. The true or whale- 
bone whale’s fwallow is not much bigger than that of 
an ox; he feeds upon {mall fith and fea-infeés that keep 
in fholes; has only one {mall fin each fide of his head of 
no great ule to him in {wimming, but with a large ho- 
rizontal tail he foulls himfelf in the water. The North 
Cape (in N. Lat. 72 D. in’ Europe) whales, are of the 
fame {mall kind as the New-England, and entrance 
of Davis’s-ftraits : here we may again obferve, that the 
high European latitudes are not fo cold as the fame 
American latitudes [], becaufe 72 D. is the proper N, 


[4] The cold is much more intenfe in the north parts of America, 
than in the fame latitudes in the northern parts of Europe. Capt. 
Middleton gives a difmal account of his wintering, anno 1742, at 
Churchill river in Hudfon’s-Bay \N. L. 59 D.°whereas the: French 
mathematical miffionaries at ‘Torneo in Lapland, N. Lat.-66°D. 
anno 1737, to ftation their triangles for the menfuration of a degree 
of latitude there under the polar circle, in winter did traverfe the 
mountains. At Enarba, near Enera lake in N. Lat. 69 D. the coun- 
try is {o populous as to have annual fairs for trade. At Wardhus, 
7° D. 45 M. in Norway, the king of Denmark keeps a garrifon. 
The Dutch wintered in Nova-Zembla N. Lat. 75. The Englifh in 
Greenland N. Lat.'76 D. 

High north and high fouth, the moft conflant winds are wefterly, 
being eddy or reflux winds, of the eafterly trade winds between the 
topics. in the European high latitudes, as alfo in the yorthern nee 
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lat. in Davis’s-ftraits for the large whales, and the Dutch. 
fith for them long-fide of fields or large iflands of ice ; 
they ufe long warps, not drudges as in New-England. 
Nantucket men, are the only New-England whalers 
at prefent ; this year 1746, notabove three or four-whales 
were caughtin Cape Cod; thewhales, as alfo the herrings, 
‘(our herrings are not of a good quality) feem to be 
drove off from thence. Laft year Nantucket brought 
about 10,000 barrels to market; this year they do not 
follow’ it fo’ much, becaufe of the low price of oil in 
Europe ; notwithftanding, this year they fit out fix or 
feven veftels for Davis’s-ftraits, and fail in the end of 
March ; they fometimes make Cape Frewell in fifteen 
days, fometimes: in not lefs than fix weeks.. Upona 
peace, they defign to fith for whales in deep water, fo far | 
as the Weft-Indies, and Weftern-Iflands. A whalemay 
keep half an hour under water without blowing (breath- 
ing) but is obliged to blow many times before fhe dives 
again. por Pai 
~ Some New-England men, a few years fince, attempted 
whaling inthe entrance of Davis’s-ftraits, but to no ad- 
vantage : they generally arrived there too late, in keep- 


rican high latitudes, the winds are generally from the polar regions ; 
the cold denfer air, by reafon of its gravity, prefling towards the, 
equator, where the air is more ratified, lighter, and lefs elaftic, to 
preferve an equilibrium, which is natural to a'l fluids: in the Eu- 
ropean high north latitudes, this wind (it is frequently N. W. being a 
fort of diagonal or compofitum between the foutherly direction to- 
wards the fouthern rarified air, and its wefterly reflux or eddy di- 
reftion) crofies a deep large ocean, confequently warm and mellow: 
in the American high north latitudes, thefe winds glide along vait con- 
tinents of fnow and ice, and confequently more and more chilled; 
this, ex pafant, may be a good furmife, againft a practicable N..W. 
paflage, becaufe the warm ocean and its influence muft be at a great 
diftance. ‘This way of reafoning does not hold good in the high 
fouthern latitudes, where, from this doétrine, the winds ought to be S. 
W. whereas they are in a manner fixed at N. W. but perhaps may 
intimate, that there is no continent of land or ice to the S. W. and a 
vaft ocean to the weft, northward to windward, which, by a boiiterous 
hollow fea, carries the wind along with it; in faét, the fhips that failed 
to near 70 D. S. Lat. feldom found any fioating ice. 
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60) Britith and) French Serruements Parr In ‘ 
ing too near the Labradore fhore (they kept within fifty — 
leagues of the fhore, they fhould have kept.150 leagues 
to fea) they were embayed and impeded by the fields of 


_ from north to fouth, and back again according to-the 
feafons) thus, as to New-England, formerly for many fuc-. 
ceflive years, they fet in along fhore by Cape-Cod. There. 
was good whaling in boats, proper watchmen afhore by 

‘fignals gave notice when a whale appeared; after fome 








ieeultets feieodhiie | hyottecgedraanscess 
Whales feems to have fome degree of fagacity. When 
much difturbed, they quit their keeping. ground, and the 
tracts of their ufual paflages (the whale oe 
‘the 


years they left this ground, and pafied farther off upon 
the banks at fome diftance from the fhore; the whalers 


then ufed floops with whale-boats aboard, and this fith-. 


ery turned to good account. At prefent they feem in 
a great meafure, to be driven off from thefe banks, and 
take their courfe in deep water, that is, in the ocean; 
thither upon a peace our whalers defien to follow them. 
In Davis’s-ftraits, at the firft coming of the whaling fhips, 
whales were plenty, but afterwards being much difturbed, 


they became fcarce, and the fhips returned home, before 


the inclemencies of the weather fet in. The whaling fea- 
fon in both Greenlands is in Mayand June; the Dutch fet 
out for Davis’s-ftraits the beginning of March; fometimes 
they are a month in beating to weather Cape Farewell ; 
they do not arrive in the fifhing ground until May. Anno 


1743, perhaps a medium year, the Dutch had in Davis’s- - 


{traits fifty whaling fhips (at Spitzbergen, or Eaft-Green- 


Jand, they had 137 whalers) and got feventy-fix whales 


and a half. : 

Obiervation and experience or practice improves every 
affair; formerly the whalers (even at Spitzbergen) ufed 
to tow the whales they killed into harbours to cut them 
up; at prefent they cut them up at fea and fave much 
time: formerly they whaled in New-England and Ber- 
mudas only with boats from the fhore (at Bermudas 


they continue fo) afterwards by floops upon the adjacent 
banks, 
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banks, and do now proceed to catch them in deep water: 
formerly it was imagined that the true whale lived up- 
on a-kind of alga or fea-grafs, or upon an oozy mud, 
now it is certain that they feed on fhoals of fmall fifhes 
and. {ea-infe&ts; formerly our’ naturalifts judged the 
{perma ceti and ambergris to be ditwmina fui generis 5 
at prefent it is obvious that the firft is only a concreted_ 
oil or flakey adeps of a certain fpecies of whale; the 
other isan indurated part of the ordure of the fame kind 
of whale when it feeds upon fquids, with other circum-) 
{tances of fex, feafon, €?c. and therefore but rarely founds 
Some years fince, the South-fea company fitted out 
twenty-four large fine whaling fhips; from mifmanage- 
ment it turned to no account, they funk about 100, 
ooo. fterling. © ity hod 
The Britith parliament, to encourage whaling, did pafs: 
an act, anno 1733, to continue during the whaling acts 
George II. enacting, That there fhould be paid: by the 
receiver-general of the cuftoms upon their return as a pre- 
mium 205. per ton of fhipping, under the following qua- 
lifications ; the fhips not to be under 200 tons, having on 
board forty fifhing-lines, of r20 fathom at leaft each, forty 
harpoon irons, four boats with feven men to each ( in- 
cluding the harponeer, fteerfman, and line manager for- 
merly employed in fuch voyages) with the matter and 
furgeon, in all thirty men. » For fhips exceeding 200 
tons, for every one exceeding fifty tons, an addition of one 
boat, fix men, ten lines, and ten harpoon irons: muft 
carty fix months provifion: and oil and bone to be 
duty free. 
"This prolix digreffion, as containing fome things that 
are not generally attended to, may be amufement to the 
curious ; and does by anticipation abbreviate. th¢ article 


of fifhery, in the hiftory of New-England. 
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Some account of the difcoveries and firft Settlements 7a Ametica — 


__from Europe. 


[7]? FNHE only European: navigators and planters of 

ah America are the. Spanifh, Portugueze, Dutch, 
and Englifh; the Englith are the proper fubject-matter 
of this hiftory, and their difcoveries fhall be related in 


courfe ; the others are the fubject of this article of the 
introduction. io HEOo. tise 


The continent of America at a medium eftimate is 
about 1000 leasues ( by leagues we always mean the 
twentieth part of a deeree on the meridians) from Europe 
and Africa, upon the intervening Atlantick or northern, 
and the Ethiopick or fouthern ocean, and Spaniards call 
the whole Mar del Nort ; from Afia about 2500 leagues 
upon the intervening South-fea, Pacific Ocean, or Mar 
del Zur, which is reckoned to extend two fifths of the eaft 
and weft circumference of the earth. 3 : 
At firft the America navigations were via Canaries 
and the Caribbee-iflands; amore dire navigation to 
its feveral parts is now practifed; the ancients imagined 
that within the tropics (zon oft habitabilis eftu) the earth 
was not habitable, whereas the fine rich countries of 
Mexico and Peru lie mottly within the tropics. 


America may be divided into the continents of North- 
America, called by the Spanith writers America Mexi- 
cana, the continent of South-America, called by the > 
Spaniards America Peruviana, the intermediate ifthmus 


or audience of Guatimala, and Greenland north of 
Davis’s-ftraits. " 


(?] Confidering that the accounts of the difcoveries and firft fettle. 
ments in America from Euro 


pe, publifhed in Englith by our hiftorians, 
geographers, and» atlas-makers are {o confufed and falfe, fo romantic 
and imperfeét; Iam induced by fome friends to infert fome better 
vouched and digefted hort account of the matter; this, though not 
inconfiftent with our 


fubjeét, will render the introdudtory feGtion, out 
of all proportion and fymmetry, too prolix, 


I. Spanife 
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I. Spanifh dilcoveries and firft fettiements. 

- Curistopuer Coton, or Corumsus, a Genoefe ma- 
riner or pilot, a curious man in his way, fedulous in mak- 
ing coafting charts of his voyages,,,and naturally a pro- 
jector.;, he was for fome years an inhabitant of Terceras, 
one of the Portugueze weftern iflands, diftant from 
Newfoundland not exceeding 300 leagues... He went 
to the court of Portugal, propofed difcoveries upon the 
weft coaft of Africa: having for fome time frequented 
that coaft and the Canary-iflands [4], as he formerly did 
the weftern iflands ; confidering the fun’s diurnal motion, 
the wefterly winds, in certain feafons, blowing with con- 
tinuance, driving pine and other fallen wood afhore, 
with fome other fymptoms, he conceived that there mutt 
be land to the weftward. ans Fate x3 

Anno 1486, he propofed to the ftates of Genoa, to 
‘difcover fome countries weftward, or to find a weitern 
paffage to the Spice-iflands ;, they deemed it an idle fancy 
and took no notice of it. This feemingly whimfical 
projection, had the fame fate at the court of. Portugal, 
and with Henry VII of England, though a lover of all 


projects to get money, and at the court of France: af-_ 


cer fix years folicitation at the court of Spain, the Moors 


[4] The Canary-iflands fo called, from many dogs found there, the 
infule fortunate of the ancients, were ‘difcovered by fome Guiptfcoans 
for the king of Caftile, about 100 years before Columbus’s difcovery 

of America; after being relinquifhed for many centuries by the Eu- 
ropeans: the Pheenicians, Carthaginians, and Romans, are faid to have 
planted colonies; it is certain they vifited thefe iflands, although not the 
Jeaft veftige of their having ever been there appears. Ptolemy’s canon 
was wrote in Alexandria of Egypt in the fecond:century, and reckons 
his longitudes from Palma, one of the Canary-iflands, 26D. N, lat. 
long. from London, W. 19 D. 44 M. Louis XII1 of France, by an 
 ediét commandsall French geographers, hydrographers, and mariners, 
in their journals to begin their accounts of longitude from Ferre (D’J/le 
de Fer) the weftermoft of the Canary-iflands 20 D. weft from Paris; 
accordingly Sanfon, a noted French publisher of maps, places his firft 
meridianjat Ferro; this is two degrees farther weit than ’'] eneriff, 
‘ where De Wit, the Dutch map-miaker, fixes his firft meridian. 
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64. Britifh avd French Souris ments Part he 
and Saracens being fully expelled (they were in pofleffion © 


about 800 years) he obtained three fhips and 120 men: 


he failed from St. Lucar upon the difcovery in Augutft, © 
1492, touched at the Canaries, and from thence in i 
thirty-fix days (in thofe times a tedious voyage without _ 


fight of land) and landed Odtob. 11, on the ifland Guan- 
chini, one of the Bahama or Lucayo-iflands (fo called, 
becaule he arrived there on St. Luke’s feftival) he called 
it St. Salvador, now Cat-ifland, in N. lat. 25 D. 46D. 
weft from London; and from thence he failed ‘to 


Fifpaniola and Cuba-iflands, and home, carrying with | 
him fome Indians, as a {pecimen and vouchers of his a 
difcoveries; he returned by way of the Azores, and ar- _ 


rived March 13 following. 


Anno 1493, Sept. 25, he fet out again with his bro- 
ther Bartholomew, feventeen {fail and 1 500 men; he — 
fell in with the Caribee-iflands, and gave them names 
at pleafure, which they generally retain to this day; he 
touched at Jamaica, and at Hifpaniola (his thirty-nine — 
men left there laft voyage were all killed by the Indians) _ 


and at the Bahamas. ) 
In his third voyage, anno 1498, he made the ifland 


Trinidad near the mouth of the river Oronoke, and . | 


coafted from thence 200 leagues to Porto-Bello, and cal- 


led that part of the country ‘Terra-Firma; from thence | 


he croffed over to his firft fettlement in Hifpaniola. 
Fiis fourth and laft voyage was anno 1502 : upon his 


return to Spain, for mifdemeanors he was in difgrace at 


the court of Spain, while others were making further 


difcoveries ; he died in Spain, anno 1506, Ait. 64. His — 


fon Diego (the other fon died a bachelor) fucceeded him 
in the admiralty of the Indies, married the duke 
d’Alva’s daughter, but died without iffue. “4 
Americus Vefpucius, a Florentine, was with Columbu 
in his firft expeditions. Anno 1502, he left the Spanifh 
fervice, and was employed by Emanuel king of Portugal, 
to make difcoveries in this new part of the world; he 
crofled the equinoctial, and made land in 5 D. S. lat. se 
| the 
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Sect. Il. © #2 NortTuH-AMERICA, 65 
the coaft of Guiana, now:called Surinam ; he difcovered 
Brazil, and tool: poffeflion for the king of Portugal, 
in the formalities of thofe ‘times, and continued his 
range to 501)..S. lat. The feverity of the winter ftopped 
his furtheryprogrefs ;» he returned home by way of 
Africa: next yearhe attempted the fame voyage, but 
falling in with:the coaft of Africa, ‘he returned, and no- 
thing further issrecorded of him. ”'Thewhole continent 
was called by shis name America. Here is a notable 
inftance’ of the caprice of mankind, in giving this 
newly difcovered continent the name ‘America inftead of 
Columbia: Americus made no fettlement; Columbus 
was not onlythe firft, but alfo the more general “difco- 
verer of this land. | | f 3 

In the beginning of the Spanith fettlements there were | 
only two governors, both deputed by D. Diego fon of 
Columbus, admiral of the Indies, viz. the governor of 
Cuba, andthe governor of Panama. <° © Bhd 

Velafquez the firft governor of Cuba, entirely re- 
duced that ifland, anno:1s72, ‘and fucceffively fent forces 
to reduce the: main land to no purpofe. ’ Ferdinando 
Cortez, a native of Spain, and well acquainted with the 
American navigation, upona private adventure, anno 
4519, Jet out from Spain: with eleven fhips’ and 550 
men; arrived in:the ifland  St.-Croix, and from thence . 
weftward tothe scontinent;: where, as he was informed} 
there was: much gold: he landed ‘on the ‘eaft fide of 
jJucatan, »and: thence in‘the ‘river’ Tabafco, now ‘called 
Vittoria,an the ebay of Campechee 17D. N. lat: and 
defiroyed fome sof “Montezuma’s tributaty Indians: 
having» .coafted farther weft, he landed his men at Lia 
Vera Cruz, and burnt his tranfport hips ; not with a 
defign:as it 1s commonly imagined, by cutting off any 
retreat for his men, to:make them the‘more defperate, 
but left.any of: his men fhould draw ‘off and ‘return ‘to 
Cuba, and occafion the adventure’to mifcarry. Ve- 
lafquez, governor of Cuba, did frequently fend ‘him 
fuperfeding orders, which he difregarded ;, and «marched 
gisVou. I. with 
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with 400 Spanifh foot, fifteen horfe, and feven pieces of _ 
cannon, together with fome malecontent Indians who — 
joined. them. | Navarez, with a confiderable force, was 
fent by Velafquez-to recal Cortez 3 Cortez defeated him, — 
and drove off his party. Cortez: had many fkirmifhes _ 
with the Indians or Mexicans, with various fuccefs: 
Montezuma, the-chief or emperor of the Indian tribes, 
and his two fons, were found dead after. one of. thefe 
fkirmifhes; at length, Aug. 13, anno 1g21, . Mexico — 
and the Mexican Indians fubmit to Spain. Notwith- 
ftanding Cortez, repeated refufals or difobedience to 
- fuperior orders, and his cruelty to the Indians, be- 
ing rich, he bought. off all.complaints at the court of _ 
Spain ; he is made captain-general of New-Spain, and 
continued generaliffimo until anno 1539, when he was 
recailed, and in Spain dieda prifoner at large, December 
1545, Ait. 62; his body was tranfported to Mexico, 
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Vafco Nunez de Balboa, was the firft who crofféd the 
ifthmus, anno 15133) he fettled at Panama, which con-— 
tinued for fome time the capital of the South-Sea colo-. ; 
nies; he was foon fuperfeded by» Padrarias, one of 
Cortez’s commanders ; he gave commiffions to.Pizarro- 
and Almagra partners, private traders, for making dif. 
coveries in Peru ;.. for want of fufficient. force, they: re-. 
turned from their firft expedition, and differing «with: — 
Padrarias governor of Panama, Pizarro went home to | 
the court of Spain, and obtained a commiffion-diftin@: 
from. that of Panama. Pizarro hada royal patent fot | 
200 leagues along the fhore of Peru, and Almagra for’ 
200 leagues fouth of this. Lh) 2A SSR 

Pizarro, a healthy ftout:man, of mean parentage, of. 
no learning, but very credulous, fet out with 150 
foot, and a few horfe, to conquer Peru ; he was after- . 
wards reinforced by more native Spaniards under Alma- 
gra; he arrived, anno 1532, at Cufco; the Indian capital’ ~ 
of Peru; inhumanly mafiacred many. Indians, Kar 
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Seer. If. in NontH-AMERICA. 649 
liba the Indian chief, by the contrivance of Pizarro, was 
infidioufly executed by the Spaniards. Three articles 
were alledeed againft him: 1. Killing of his brother. 
2. Anidolater. 3. Difaffection to the Spanifh. Pizarro 
and Almagra, from anno'1528 to anno 1533, fubjuga- 
ted Peru; and Lima, the prefent capital, was founded. 
Don Caftro, anno 1530, with 7oo men from Spain, 
was fent governor of Peru; Almagra oppofed him, de- 
feated, tried, and executed him. Alvaredo, governor of 
Guatimala, hearing of Pizarro’s acquiring great fiches 
in Peru, fet out for Peru with an army of 700, moftly 


horfe, anno'1535; Pizarro bought him off, he returned 


to Guatimala, and left his troops with Pizarro. 

- Almagra was the firft who went upon an expedition 
from Peru to Chili anno 1535, but foon returned, be- 
ing jealous of his partner Pizarro. Anno 1540, Pizarro 
fent Baldivia from Peru to conquer Chili; Baldivia, 
1541, built its capital St. Jago in S. Lat. 34 D. eighteen 
miles from the ocean; Valparixo is its barcadier; he 
built Baldivia in S. Lat. 40. D. calling it by his own 
name, anno 1552; he continued his conquefts to the ifland 
of Chiloe in S, Jat. 43 D. at prefent the moft fouthern 
part of Chili or Spanifh fettlements. This fettlement of 


Chili laboured hard for about fifty years, having conti- 
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-nued wars and confpiracies’ with the Indians; Baldivia 
_was killed in a fkirmifh with the Indians. ‘There was a 
seneral revolt of the Chiloefe anno 1559. 


»Pizarro and Almagra differed: much 3 Pizarro, at 


-_length;'madé! Almagra prifoner, and, by a formal court 


of juftice, he was*put to death, and the Pizarro’s feized 


his government,: property, and treafure. Almagra’s 
‘-partizans, anno 1541, aflaffinated Pizarro at Lima, 
and feized his treafure. -Almagra’s fon affumes the 


government. »Blafco Nunez Vala, a new vice-roy, was 


-fent from Spain ; he was oppofed by the Pizarro faction, 


and*killed>in an engagement afino 1546. ‘Thus the 
Pizarro’s became mafters ‘of all America in the South- 
fea cand to fave Peru, the court of Spain was obliged 
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to temporize, and appointed one of ‘the Pizarro’s vice-roy _ 
of Peru; but foon after this, Gatco, a cunning man, — 
with 1600 veteran Spaniards, was fent over as prefident : 
of the royal court, with great powers: the vice-roy 
Gonzallo Pizarro, ‘had: 4 difference. with him; Pizarro— 
is defeated,, tried, and. executed. There were feveral 
other: infurrections ; fo that until. anno I 5 $5 King © 
Philip of Spain could not be. faid to be in peaceable 
poffeffion-of Peru. | 
(Z] For above fourfcote years after-the firft Spanite: 
difcoveries in America, no urepran nation attempted 
any fettlement there. | sy 
Cortez’s fhips fent to the Moluccas. or {pice- iflands, by — 
way of the South-fea, were deftroyed by the Portugueze, — 
and the project mifcarried. ‘ ‘ 
The Spaniards had fcarce any communication with — 
the Philippine and Ladrones iflands until anno 15423 _ 
— made no great progrefs in fettling of them till anno — 
1564, when the vice-roy of Mexico fent a fleet to fettle — 
cohnies, and eftablifh a trade there between Mexico, — 
and Japan, and China.’ The Philippines have no trade — 
with Europe: the: Ladrones are a place of refrefhment — 
between Mexico and the Philippines. It is faid, that — 
anno 1732, the court of Spain had formed a project. to 
fend an Eaft-India company to the Philippine Iilands, by _ 
way of the Cape of Good-Hope, it carne to nothing. 
The coaft of New-Spain (properly Mexico only is call- © 
ed New-Spain, as that part of the Britith fettlements in — 
America, between the provinces of New-York and Nova | 
Scotia,’ only is. called’ New-England)-or Spanith Ame-~ 
rica, may, in a few words, be defcribed thus: The gar- | 
rifon of St. Auguftine in the gulph of Florida N. Lat. 
29 D. here is no fettlement. The {mall fettlement of 































































































[7] I here annex -fome mifcellaneous lod{e hints concern-ng the 
country and affairs of the Spanifh Weft-Indies. 

In the confiderable fea-ports where the latitudes, longitudes, and 
the temporary variation of the compafs or magnetic needle are weil 
afcertained, I mention them, and adduce my vouchers. Ai 
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Penfacola in the bay of Appalachie, of the bay of 


Mexico, about 120 leagues due, weft from Auguttine, and 
only fifteen leagues eaft from I’Ifle Dauphine, a French 
fort and fettlement, confequently in a bad neighbourhood. 
After an interruption of a French fea-line (Louifiana or 
Mimfippi country) upon the north fhore of the gulph 
of Mexico of about 180 leagues, from Penfacola to St. 
Bernard or St. Louis-Bay; the coaft of New-Spain be- 
gins again, and extends to the river Oronoke, in about 

D. N. Lat. after another interruption of a fea line 
fettled by the Dutch, called Surinam, and the following 
finall French fettlement of Cayenne, and the fine, rich, 
large Portugueze fettlement of Brazil, to the river of 


Plate: the Spaniards have not fettled much upon the 








ocean, but run up this river, and communicate with 
Peru and Chili. From the river of Plate in S. Lat. 35. 
on the eaft ocean to Cape-Horn, and from Cape-Horn 
along the fhore of the weft ocean or South-fea, to 
Chiloe in S. Lat. 43 D. the coaft is a defert. From the 
river of Plate to Cape-Horn, the navigation is good, 
the foundings are very regular, being fixty to eighty fae 
thom, at thirty to forty leagues from theland. From the 
ifland of Chiloe, in S. Lat. 43 1D. to Cape St. Lucar of 
California, in N. Lat. 24 D. is the South-fea Spanifh 
coatt of Chili, Peru, the [fthmus, and Mexico. 

Many of the Spanifh fettlements or provinces are fo 
feparated by mountains and deferts, they cannot be af- 
fifting to one another. The Spaniards have not fettled 
exceeding 200 leagues north from the city of Mexico. 
In the country of Mexico is fcarce any gold; their filver 
mines are not fo rich, but are eafier wrought than thofe 
of Peru. The quickfilver, for refining, comes from 
Old-Spain, and is a confiderable article in the King of 
Spain’s revenue. Peru produces quickfilver fufficient 
for itfelf; in Chili filver is fcarcer than gold. 

From Mexico to Lima, in Peru, the country is full of 
rocky mountains, fcarce or very ill inhabited: north of 
Mexico and fouth of Peru are good countries. Upon 
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the coaft of Peru and Chili, from-7 D. N. Lat. to 38D. 
S. Lat. the winds are generally foutherly, and extend — 
140 to. 150 leagues weft from the fhore, Chili reaches _ 
from the ifland Chiloe 43 D, to 25 D. S. Lat. Peru from — 
thence to the equinoctial. Chili and Peru are narrow — 
‘trips of land upon the South-fea; from the Andes a 
chain of mountains running north and fouth, mot:ex-— 
ceeding twenty or thirty leagues from this fhore. Peru 
may be divided into the fea-coaft, | the high lands,and — 
this ridge of mountains, where all the: cloudy. vapours — 
feem to condenfe and fettle into rain ; there it. rains al. — 
moftt inceffantly, but upon the fea-coaft fcarceany rain. 
In the Weft-India iflands the fhores are generally 
either fandy bays or mangrave trees. In the Weft- 
Indies, between the tropics, they have tides or recipro-_ 
cations of air or winds, as well as of feas, but not from — 
the fame cauf'; the firft arifes from the viciffitudes of — 
day and night, that is from the fhore or Jand being — 
heated and cooled alternately ; the other is from the — 
influence of the moon. herarsraric 
In South-America is the longeft chain of mountains — 
upon earth, called the Andes or Cordilleras, extending — 
from 10 D. N. Lat. to above 50 D. S, Lat. near the — 
{traits of Magellan, not many leagues from the fhore of — 
the weit or fouth fea. | woul 219209 : 
In all New-Spain there are but four great rivers, and — 
they al fall into the eaft-fea, viz. 1. Rio Grande, or de 
Ja Madalane, venting into the bay of Mexico.near Car- 
thagena ; upon this river, up the country ftands St. Fe, 
the capital of the audience of Terra-firma. 2. River 
of Oronoke, which difcharges into the Eaft-fea, as do 
the following: 3. River of Amazons, And 4. Rio de 
la Plata; near its head ftands the city of La Plata, the 
capital of the audience of Los Charcas ; a branch.of it 
called Paragua, comes from the northward, and feems 
naturally to be the weftern boundary of Brazil. From 
the Andes there run afew rivers into the South-fea of — 
fhort courfe, fmall, and very rapid, : " | 
I n 
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In all the Spanith fertlements I find only two great 
Jakes mentioned (in the northern parts of North-Ame- 
rica we have many, efpecially the five great lakes or 
feas in Canada.) 1. The city of Mexico ftands between 
two communicating (therefore called the lake of Mexico) 
divided by a caufeway leading to the city, built in this 
fituation for its better'fecurity ; the upper lake is frefh, 
the other falt[m]; they receive runs of water, but 
have.no’vent. © 2. Titiacoin Peru, S. lat. 17 D. of about 
eighty leagues circumference ; it communicates with a 
leffer lake, Paria, about fifty leagues farther fouth; it 
is falt, receives rivulets, but has:no vent. 

The ‘vice-roys, prefidents, governors, and all other 
principal royal officers, are natives of Old-Spain ; as are 


‘alfo their arch-bifhops and bifhops. 


The church-jurifdiGtion confifts of five arch-bifhops, 
Mexico, St. Domingo, St. Fe, Lima, and La Plata 5 
and about thirty bifhops. 

The civil-jurifdi€tion confifts of the vice-roy of Mexico 
comprehending the{#] audiences of Mexico, Guada- 
lagara and Guatimala; the vice-roy of Peru compre- 
hending the audiences of Quito, Lima, and Los Charcas ; 
and the independant audiences of St. Domingo (for all 
the iflands) St. Fe, Panama, and Chili. I obferve that 
the orders from the court of Spain, anno 1728, for a fuf- 
penfion of arms to the feveral independant commanders 
in New-Spain, are direéted to the vice-roy of Mexico, 
to the vice-roy of Peru, to the captain-general of the 


[w] From the gradual increafe of the falt impregnation of this lake, 
that of Titiaco in Peru, the Mediterranean fea, and others in Eu- 
rope, in a fucceflion of many ages, Dr. Halley propofed to find out 
the age or ftanding of our earth: this, with his two fets of magnetic 
poles to account for the variations of the compafs, are the only whims 
(though pleafantly amufing) that perhaps this man of great genius and 
induftry, ever publifhed. 

(u] Audiences are fupreme royal jurifdiftions and courts, to which 
the provincial and other courts may appeal; but from thefe au-— 
Sires there lies no appeal bat to the council of the Indies in Old- 

pain. 
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province andscity of Carthagena, to the governor and _ 
captain-general of the province of Terra-Firma, to the — 
prefident of Panama, to the governor of Buenos-Ayres, — 
and tothe commander of the galeons.. oe 
. Their moft. confiderable.. towns and fea-ports are — 
Mexico, the metropolis, in about 20 D. N. lat. inland, 
NO water-carriage near it; its barcadier for the Philip- 
pines is Aquapulco upon the South-Sea 16 D. 40 Mv _ 
N. Jat. diftance ninety leagues ; farther north of Aqua- 
pulco are no places of note, and for 140 leagues fouth of — 
Aquapulco is a mere defert., Its barcadier for Europe is — 
La vera Cruz; the mart or fair for goods from Eu- — 
rope by the flota,. flotilla, azogues, and the Britith an- | 
nual fhip, is at Japala thirty leagues inland. Mexico 
{tands upon more ground, but is not fo populous as. _ 
Briftol in England ; is built with a rough hard ftone (no * 
freeftone); an open town, tua Vera Cruz, bythe obfer- — 
vations of Mr. Harris, who relided there, anno 1724, es 
and as adjufted by Dr. Halley, is in N, lat. 19 D. 12 
M. W. from London, 97 D. 30 M. variation at that — 
time 2 D. 15 M. eafterly. 
Carthagena is the fecond good town belonging to 
the Spaniards upon the eaft fide of America: from 
the fame immerfions and emerfions of Jupiter’s firft fa- 
tellite, obferved at Carthagena, anno 172, by Don Har- 
rare principal engineer, and by M. Pound and Bradley © 
at Wanitead (twenty-eight horary minutes eaft from ‘i 
London) Carthagena is W.. from London 75D. 30m, 
longitude. Carthagena was taken by Sir Francis Drake, 
anno 1585; he brought away in money, cannon, and : 
other effects, the value of 60,000/, fterling ; the ficknefs 
among{t his men obliged him to return, fooner than he 
defigned, by the gulph of Florida, and a beginning fettle- 
ment in Virginia: Ponti, with a large {quadron, a pri- 
vate adventure, anno 1699, reduced it and brought off 
the value of eight millions of livres: admiral Vernon, 
with a very large fea and land force of ee 
an 
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and of Britifh North-America, came off re infecia, anno 
1742. 

Bere Ayres is from London W. 3 H. 52 M. or 
W. Long. 58 D. by Pere Feuille’s obfervation of the 
occultation of a fixed ftar by the moon, anno 1708, and 
as computed by Dr. Halley for London. From the en- 
trance of the river of Plate on the eaft ocean, to St. Jago 

the capital of Chili on the weft ocean, nearly in the 
fame ‘latitude of 34 D. fouth, the width of South- 
America is 18 D. in longitude, or 300 leagues only. _ 

- All the trade from Old-Spain to New Spain does not 
employ exceeding fifty fhips (a fmall nurfery for navi- 
gation). The Spaniards have generally a fquadron of 

_king’s fhips at Carthagena, a {mall {quadron at Callao, 
the barcadier of Lima; a fhip or two at La Vera Cruz, 
called the Barleventa armada, being generally one fifty 

- gun fhip and one fnow ; they fet out from La Vera 
Cruz of Mexico, in December, with money to pay the 

_ judges, clergy, and troops in the Havana, St. Domingo, 
— “Porto-Rico, and Comanas; a private fhip is hired to 
carry the pay to St. Auguftine. The fhips at the Ha- 
vana are only occafional: the armada does not touch 
at Carthagena, it being the barcadier of St. Fe, the ca- 
pital of ‘Terra Firma, which produces much gold. 
There is*yearly a licence from 4000 or 5000 ton of 
dry goods to be thipped for New-Spain from Cadiz, an- 
nually, but alternately by the Flota for La Vera Cruz, 
and by the Galeons for Carthagena, the barcadier of St. 
Fe or Terra Firma, and for Porto-Bello the barcadier for 
Panama and Peru. ‘The indulto or duty to the king 
upon fhipped and regiftered gold, filver, cochineal, &c. is — 
- from feven to fourteen per cent. The azogues or kings [o] 





[0] The azogues quick-filver is only for refining the Mexico filver. 
| Peru produces native cinnabar, the ore of quick-filver ; the quick-filver 
_ mines of Peru were difcovered anno 1507. 

| Virgin filver is fpungy and brittle, being fo called from its having 
no mixture of alloy of impregnation, but in the ftate in which the 
quick-filver left it. Other metals with the denomination virgin (gold, 


quick- 
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quickfilver fhips have licences for fome dry goods, The — 
galeons from Porto-Bello may, at a medium, bring home — 
twenty-five millions pieces of eight, the flota from La ‘ 
Vera Cruz about fixteen millions, befides what is fhipped 
off in the regifter fhips. NN. B. The council of ftate in 
Holland, anno 1708, made. a. report that Spain brought 
from the Weft-Indies, during the courfe of the laft cen- 
tury, about twenty millions dollars per aunum. 

The regifter fhips are all upon the fame footing; 
we fhall only inftance from the Canaries, they are allow. 
ed four or five regifter fhips of about 150 tons each; viz. 
two to Flavana, one to Caraccas, one to Campeche, one * 
to St. Jago de Cuba ; to carry no dry goods, only wines 
and brandies; may bring home filver, and coarfe goods, 
viz. fugar, hides, -fnuff, &¢. but no cochineal, indigo, 
‘Se. are generally twelve months upon the voyage. 
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A digrefion. A foort hiftory of the South-Sea company 
affairs. oar a 





T HIS was projected by Harley Earl of Oxford, and 
prime minifter at that time, to induce the creditors of 
the government to be ealy, and to incorporate their 
debts into a joint-ftock, with profpect of great profit : : 
but as they are not properly a Britifh fettlement in bs 














America, I am obliged to annex this to the introductory 
article of Spanith fettlements. : sai 
9. Anne. A parcel of the public debts and defici- 
encies were incorporated by the name of the South-Sea 
company, being in all 10,000,000 7, fterling, with an 
annuity of fix per cent. The company to remain for 
ever, though the funds appropriated to them fhould be 
redeemed ; their limits are, on the eaft fide of America, 
from the river Oronoke to Cape-Horn (Surinam and 
Brazil not included) and from thence on the weft coaft 



































copper) fignify grains or lumps of natural metal, requiring little or no 
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refining, 
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of America, to the northernmoft part of America (all 
other traders, within thefe bounds, to forfeit veffel and 
cargo) to go and return by the fouth capes of America, 
and never to fail above 300 leagues weft of the Ame- 
rican continent. NV. B. This feems to interfere with the 


Jimits of the Eaft-India company’s exclufive navigation, 


which, by charter, is to the weft entrance of Magellan’s- 
ftraits. | | 

I find from the public reports, that the balance, 
or neat profit of the South-fea trade for ten years pre- 
ceding, anno 1734, amounted only to 32,260 /. fterling. 
The South-fea company was only acantname. Their 
whole trade and bufinefs was only the affiento for 4800 
negroes per annum, and an annual fhip of dry goods 
of 500 tons, whereof the king of Spain had one quar- 
ter of the profits, and the crown of England another 
quarter. 

The Spaniards have no Guinea trade of their own, 
and but little navigation from Old-Spain to New or 
America Spain; they have been obliged, from time to 
time, to contraét with fome European maritime power 
for a fupply of negro flaves: in King James the fecond’s 
and king William’s reigns, they contracted with Don 
Nicolas Porcio, a Spaniard his agent Don Cattillo refided 
in Jamaica, and was knighted by king William, Sir 
James Cattillo, The Portugueze loft by their contract ; 
and, by the treaty of Baden, Spain was to pay to Por- 
tugal 600,000 crowns, for money due on the affiento 
contract and otherways. After the Portugueze, the 
French had the contraét, but never furnifhed the num- 
bers ftipulated. Their place of refrefhment was on the 
N.W. fide of Hifpaniola, or St. Domingue, as the French 
call it, which gave them a further footing upon that 
ifland: the time of their contract being expired, the 
Britifh South-Sea company had the contract upon the 
following terms : 

The contraét was for thirty years from May 1, 1713; 
and upon che expiration thereof three years more allow- 

ed 
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ed to fettle their affairs ; the South-Sea company, or affi- — 


entifts, to. furnifh annually 4800 merchantable negro 
flaves of both fexes, paying to the king of Spain thirty- 
three and a third pieces of eight per flave in lieu of all 
duties upon 4000 of that number ; may import, if they 
pleafe, more than the ftipulated number, the overplus 
paying only half that duty ; may Catry 1200 of thefe 
flaves yearly in four fhips to the river of Plata, for the 


ufe of that country, and of the country of Chili; may 
be brought into any port of New-Spain where are Spa-. 


nifh royal officers; may be fold for any price, except- 
ing upon the windward coaft, viz. at Comana, Mara- 


caibo, and Sanéta Martha, where the price fhall not — 


exceed 300 pieces of eight; may tranfport the flaves 
coaft-ways from Panama, along the fhore of the South- 
fea, in fhips of about 400 tons; they are allowed not 


exceeding fix Britifh in one factory ; may have in each 


factory a Judge confervator, a Spaniard of their own 
chufing; the affiento fhips not to be detained or em- 
bargoed upon any account; may make their returns in 


the company’s fhips, flota or galeons, duty free; may | 


fearch and feize any veftels trading with flaves upon 
the coaft; they are not to trade in any other merchan- 
dize; the crown of Great-Britain, and the crown of 
Spain, to be concerned each one quarter in the trade, 
and to fettle accounts once in five years. In cafe of a 


war the affiento fhall be fufpended, and eighteen - 


months allowed to carry off the effeds. Confidering 
the loffes which former affientifts have fuftained, and to 
prevent any other kind of trade, the king of Spain, 
during the continuance of this contract, allows a fhip 
of 500 tons yearly with dry goods, one quarter of the 
clear profit to the king of Spain, and 5 per cent. duty 
upon the other three quarters ; they are not to fell their 
goods, but in the times of the fairs upon the arrival of 
the flota or galeons; the queen or crown of Great- 
Britain was alfo to have one quarter of the neat gain, 
but this was afterwards given up to the company. 
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The South-Sea company affiento agents were fettled 
for fome time at Barbadoes for the Caraccas and Ma- 
racaibo bufinefs, and at Jamaica for the reft of that 
trade. Jamaica lies the moft convenient for carrying on 
this affair. ; 

_The South-Sea company have tried three methods 
of carrying on their negro bufinefs, viz. by their own 
fhips, by contract and by chance purchafe from pri- 
vate traders; this laft was the cheapeft: anno 1771, 
they contracted with the African company for a fupply 
of 3600 negroes, two thirds males, fix fevenths to be 
from 16 to 30 At. the other feventh to confift of equal 
numbers of boys and girls, none under 10 Zt. the 
contracted price was 22/. 105. fterling per piece for 
Gold-coaft, Jackin, and Whidaw negroes; 18J. 105. 
{terling for Angola flaves. For fome years they farmed 
out fome of their affiento factories. 

The South-Séa corhpany’s effects’in N ew-Spain have 
been twice feized; anno 1718, upon our deftroying the 
Spanifh armada near Sicily ; and anno.1727, when Gi- 
braltar was befieszed’ I fhall not in this place mention 
the feizures in the beginning of this prefent war. Mr. 
Keene, for feveral years, had froin the company 15004. 
fterling per annum, as their agent at the court of Spain. 
The court of Spain made aidemand of 60,0007. fterling, 
arifing moftly from. a different’ way of reckoning the 
dollars payable as duty; the South-Sea company reckon 
at 42.¢. fterling per dollar, the’ court of Spain reckon 
at 52d. fterling per dollar; the reft was the’ King 


of Spain’s quarter, of the neat gains of the annual 


fhip the Royal Carolina. On the other fide, the South; 
Sea company alledge the frequent feizure of their 
effects ; the refufals of licences or {chedulas at times, 
as damages to be taken to account being one and a half 
million dollars damages fuftained ; this affair 1s. not.as yet 
determined ; it is faid that the majority of the South- 
Sea directors, at.the defire of the miniftry of that’ time, 
has agreed to pay the 68,000/. fterling, upon a pro- 

longation 
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- _longation of the term of their trade, and a fpeedy reim- 


burfement of the one and half million damages. i 
The next part in the South-Sea company hiftory, Is 
a difmal, and for many ages not be forgotten tran{-" 
action, a bubble, an epidemical, malignant, and mortal _ 
diftemper of bodies politic ; it came by way of France, 
where it was called Mifliffippi, with us it was called South- 
Sea; laying afide allegory, it is a notorius inftance of 
the bad conftitution of paper effects, I mean, paper 
common currency and transfers; and as it has fome 
affinity with our plantations paper currency, T hope it 
may be of political ufe, with the cotemporary Miffiffip- 
pi[p] and French bank hiftory annexed by way of an- 





' [p] This note naturally fhould belong to the tranfient account to be 
given of the French colonies; but as it ferves to illuftrate our South- - 
Sea bubble, a fatal imitation of Mr. Law’s projeét, we have pre- ° 
vioufly introduced it here ; and the annexed account of the fate of the 
Royal Bank of France, which (linked to the Miflifippi bubble) pro- 
jefted paper-currency for France, may bea proper warning or beacon 
to our America paper-money colonies. e738 
Never was fuch a barefaced iniquitous {cheme endeavoured to be 
put in execution; their confidence was in the legiflative power, Which ~ 
they imagined could do any thing, though inconfilttent with natural — 
juftice. The fubjeét of this annotation, will remain.a curious incident 
in hiftory. ‘That a private perfon, Mr. Law, projeGtor of the Mif. 
fiflippi company bubble (this name appeared too chimerical ; it after- 
wards affumed, and ftill retains the name of the French India Com- 
pany) fhould fo infatuate, impofé upon, or bubble, in a moft public ° 
manner, the politer part of mankind; future ages will'be aftonithed,. 
{carce credit, but admire. He rofe the flock’ of a chimerical company 
from fixty to feventy fer cent. difcount (their firft ftock or fabfcription 
was fixty millions of livres in ftate bills, or national: debts “fettled at - - 
fixty or feventy per cent. difcount) to nineteen ‘hundred’ per’ cente”* 
advance. , | AF) SOS See 
By adding to this fixty million fubfcription in ftate bills forty mil-'™ 
lions more money-fubfcription, their ftock became one hundred mil="" 
lions; and by the king’s affigning to them the farm upon tobacco, ° 
which then was farmed at four millions, with the farmer’s profit com- 
puted to three millions more, made feven per tent. to the proprietors: "* 
this gave them a great credit, and their ftock rofe much above par:'© 
next, the Eaft-India and China company was incorporated with it” 
anno 1718, and attions rofe to 200 for 100 original. “By feven fuc- 
ceflive fubfcriptions of fixty, forty, twenty-five, twenty-five, fifty, fifty; ” 
notations 5 
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notations ; it does alfo by anticipation take off fome 
paragraph, which mutt have been premifed in the 


fifty millions, it became in all 300,000,000 livres principal or original 
ftock. Their fund or government annuity, upon which they were to 
divide, was given out by Mr. Law to be as follows: 


The farm, and its neat profits of tobacco 7 millions 
Profits in the India trade ty 12 
Out of the crown’s general revenue 4S 
Out of the five great farms of impofts 30° 
Profits (imaginary) in time from Mifliffippi 7 
Fithery, fole traffic of bullion, &c. 23 
Coinage — 5 
131 millions 


is better than forty-three per cent. on the original ftock. be 

In September, 1719, the fubfcriptions (as above) taken in for in- 
creafing their ftock were at ten for one, and thofe fubfcriptions were _ 
negociated at cent per cent, that is, one principal fold for twenty; the 
fub{criptions were to-be made good by partial payments - but.as many 
of.the fub{cribers could not make their fubfequent parts. of payments, 
without felling out their former fteck ; old ations fell to 760 for 
100. (notwithftanding this precedent warning, our South-Sea bubbie 
fplit upon the very fame rock) but by enlarging the times for the 
{ubfcription payments, ‘and. the intereft of their loans to the crown be- 

ing augmented, ftock rofe again to 1200 OF 1300s. their privileges be- 
ing continued to ann01770. © ©: 

"The money, which the company. gained by the advanced prices 
upon the feveral additions, from time to time, made to their ftock,. 
was.lent to the king ata certain intereft.;, with this money the king 
paid.off, or, reduced, the fate. debts, or annuities in the town-houfe of... 
Paris, from four to three per cent, intereft ; which was’a faving of about 
twelve millions |per.annum to the kings: «5 SET 

In January N. $..1720, the king had granted to the Miffiffippi, alias 
India company, the management and adminiftration of the royal bank. 
About the fame time the king {old to the company his ftock, confift- , 
ing of 100 millions of livres original, for goo millions livres in partial 
payments. Thus the king fold all his ftock at once by contract for ,. 
money : thus the diredtors,-and other great men, who were in the fe- 
cret, fold out their own South-Sea ftock when the affair was tending. . 
towards a crifis,. 

This Mifliffippi-bubble began to collapfe in the end of May, 17209, 
and Mr. Law. became a Profugus: ta keep up the affair fo far and fa.,. 
Jong as it.could be, the company not being able to comply with. the ;, 
payment of the goo million livres in money, the king. accepts again. , 
of his 100-millions livres.in original actions (an original fhare or action 
was, 1000 livress), and upon the, king and company’s annihilating. , 
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article of plantation paper currencies. 
be fome amufement to the curious ; 


fome of their a&tions, they were reduced to 209 
old actions were called in, and a new teno 
fame, and it was refolved, that for three 
dividend per annum, fhould be 200 livres 
per cent, and a royal fociety is erefted to. 
premium. As there remained a number of aétions, the property and 
in pofleflion of the company, all perfons who formerly fold) out, 
were ordered to buy in again, at the rate of 13,500 livres per aétions, 
in bank bills to be burnt. Notwithfanding all thefe labouring ex- 
pedients, the peoplé’s pannic could not be ftopped, and the company 


fell into a languifhing ftate ; it is not to our purpofe to profecute this 
affair any further. : 


This {pring 1747, 
1046. regen 4 

‘That a paper currency, with atty profit or duration, can never fu- 
perfede a gold and filver currency, will a 
hiftory of the Royal Bank of France. 

Mr. Law, in aid of the Miffifiippi-bubble, 
in the following gradations: 1. All officers 
ceive bank bills or notes. 2, By the king’s edi&, anno 1719, bank 
notes were fixed at five per cent. better than gold or filver.coin; bank 
bills, in the beg'nning of fummer anno 1719, were increafed to 400 
millions of livres {a livre is in value above 11d. fterling) in the end of 
fummer the French court gave out (thus do fome of the legiflatures in 
Our paper-money colonies) that this fum was not fufficient for a cir- : 
culation, and 120 millions more were made. In O&ober, 120 millions 
more, and foon after 360 millions more; being in all 1000 millions of 
livres, which is about forty-fix millions pounds fterling, which is'more 
than all the banks in Europe put together do circulate. 3. Next 
{pring in March, N. S. anno 1720, by an edi&t, gold and filver was 
gradually to be lowered, and after fome months forbid to have any 
currency, with the penalties of counterband goods, if found in any 
perfon’s pofleflion; Bank notes and Mafhfippi transfers to be the only 
currency ; the importation of gold and filver {pecies is forbid ; even 
the payment of foreign bills of exchange, though {pecified, muft be 


made in Bank notes, 4. As the court of France had been for many 
years in the pradtice of altering the cu 
king, Mr. Law proceeded to make 
currency. By an Edi@ of May at, (720, Bank notes were to be re- 
duced gradually (the Miffifippi, or India company’s actions, were at 
the fame time, and in the fame manner, reduced from 10,000 livres, 
their fated price, to sooo livres) fo that afier fome months, w. g. 
1000 livres Bank notes was to pafs for only 500 livres. This occa 


fioned fuch an univerfal murmuring, that Mr. Law was obliged to fave 


by 


per action, which is. twenty 
infure this at three per cent. 


of the revenue were to re» 


alike experiment upon their paper- 
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Perhaps it may. 3 


millions of a&tions; the 
r of aétions given for the: 
years next following, the, 


projected the Royal Bank. 


rrent coin, for the profit of their ~ 




























































hitherto it has not 


the French-India company’s ations are at 


ppear by the following fhort: a 
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by any writer been fet in a ftrong, full, and compacted 
light. | 7 
_ Mr. John Law, born at Edinburgh in Scotland, began 
his plan of the Miffiflippi bubble in France, anno 1717, 
of which he was afterwards conftituted principal direc- 
tor, and at length comptroller-general of the finances of 
France. He was the moft noted man in.Europe for a 
gamefter and, bubbler; he was perfuaded that paper 
effects, or paper currency, and transfers, admitted of the 
greateft latitude for public cheat. In our American 
colonies, after having reduced the denomination of five 
fhillings fterling to a heavy piece of eight, and from this 
having reduced it to light pieces of eight fo far as the 
chéat could go; they fell into a paper-currency, whofe in- 
trinfic value being nothing, its imaginary value admit- 
ted of any reduction: at prefent in New-England, by 
this contrivance and management, a perfon who pays an 
old debt, of book, note, or bond, in the prefent paper 
cutrency ; pays only one in ten or two fhillings in the 
pound. 

impregnated by the projection of Mr. Law (excufe 
the metaphor) a national bubble began to be hatched in 
England ; at length, the end of January, anno 1719-20, 
the Bank and South-Sea Company bid handfomely (that 
is apparently) great fums for the benefit of the public, 
upon one afother, to have all the other public debts 
ingrafted into their flocks; the South-Sea Company 


himfelf from the rage of the populace, by leaving the kingdom, and 
thereby confefling himfelf a moft EcREGIONS CHEAT. To appeafe 
the people, who fufpegted frauds in the India Company and Bank, the 
court appointed fham commiffaries to infpet their books ; they feon 
made a favourable report, and that they found in the India company 
a fund for above 300 millions livres original flock ; the nation were 
not fatisfied, it fill remained in a férment or fret; Mr. Law was 
obliged to abfcond May 29, and refign his great office of comptreller- 
general of the finances; and the feals were taken from M. d’Argenfon 
his accomplice, May 31; the edict of laft March for gradually abo- 
lifhing a gold and filyer currency was revoked ; and by O&ober fol- 
lowing, Bank notes had no longer a currency ; nothing was taken in 
payment bat gold:and filver {pecies. - . 
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carried it by bribing fome of the legiflature, and fome in 
the adminiftration, by taking up great quantities of ftore 
for their ufe. Mr. Walpole, doubtlefs, had a feeling, 
but fecret and cautious, concern in this affair of corrup= "4 
tion; and as the South-fea bubble came near its crifis, he | 
fkreened himfelf by being made pay-mafter general of 
the land-forces ; the Earl of Sunderland, May 275 1720, 
being made firft commiffioner of the treafury. in ‘his 
room. Mr. Walpole did not re-enter himéelf, as firtt 
commiffioner of the treafury, until April, 1721, the ftorm 
being over; and we may obferve, that next THORPE the 
parliament allowed the South-Sea Company direétors 
laree faums out of their forfeited eftates, the parliament 
being then under the direction of Mr. Walpole; and 
towards the end of the fame year, by the direction of — 
our prime minifter, admiral Norris landed Mr. Law, a as 
fugitive from France, in England; (Mr. Law, at that — 
time, was in cafh, the proper bait for corruption) he 
introduced himfelf by buying off the appeal of the 
relations, and producing at the bar of the King’s-bench, 
the king’s pardon for the murder of Edward Wilfon, 
Efq. (Beau Wilfon) anno 1694: he was difcharged : 
but his arrival in England being canvaffed in parlia- 
ment, and his infamous bubble in France being much 
clamoured againft by the populace (Mr. Walpole, a con- 
fummate politician, by experience, at times found that 
the vox populi was the /uprema Ds ; witnefs the excife 
projection upon wines and tobacco) his addrefs, a 
money, the countenance of the court, availed nothing 

he went off, and died obfcurely in Germany; may this | 
be the exit of all notorious cunning leading impoftors in 
any human fociety or covernment. 

The South-Sea propofals were accepted by the houfe 
of Commons Feb. 1, 1719-20, and had the royal affent 
April 4, following. They were allowed to ingraft the 
irredeemable long and fhort annuities, and the “redeem- 
ables of five and of four per cent. per annum intereft (the 


bank and Eaft-India company annuities, or ftock, not 
included) 
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included) to the value of 30,954,000/. fterling by pur- 
chafe or by fubfcription: the annnal payments from 
the government upon thefe ingrafted public debts, to be 
continued as at prefent, until anno 1727, Midfummer, 
and from thence the whole to be reduced to an annuity 
of four per cent ; the South-Sea engage to circulate one 
million exchequer bills grazis, and to pay feven millions 
pounds fterling to the government for this liberty and 
benefit of ingrafting fo much of the public debts; the 
increafed capital ftock to be divided amoneft all the 
proprietors. In the progrefs of the year 1719, the South- 
Sea company by a¢t of parliament, for a certain fum 
to the public, had ingrafted a great part of the lottery 
anno 1710, by which, and by this great ingraftment, 
added to their original ftock of 10,000,000 /. fterling 
their capital became 37,802,483 /. fterling (about 
45361,930/. fterling of the principal which they were 
allowed to take in, by purchafe or fubfcription could not 
be obtained, and remained as before) a vaft and impoli- 
tic capital. 7 es, 

Next Day Feb. 2, after the bill paffed the Commons, 
South-fea ftock rofe to 150, in May it was fold at 375, 
all July (the transfer books being fhut) it fold at 930 
to 1000. In Auguftthe South-fea bubble began to lofe 
its credit ; and the directors, to keep up the cheat, pub- 
_ difhed, that thirty per cent. cafh, fhould be the half year’s 
dividend at Chriftmas next, and not lefs than fifty per 
cent. per annum for the next following twelve years. 
Auguft 7, ftock was at 830, Sept. 8, at 550, Sept. 29, 
at150; at Michaelmas, South-{ea bonds were at twenty- 
five per cent. difcount. 

At this time all the ftocks (bank ftock in July rofe 
to 245, but it foon fell again to its intrinfic value 130) 
and many fchemes were made bubbles; the capitals pro- 
pofed by the feveral projectors and bubblers did not 
amount to lefs than 300 millions fterling. Moft people 
neglected their other bufinefs, and attended fome favcurite 
Busse, and John Blunt of London, the arch-bubbler, 
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was erected a baronet, a fcandal to that honourable order 
of knighthood. ' — 






‘This grand national cheat, became a parliamentary 
enquiry. Inthe report of the fecret committee, forty 
members of the houfe of Commons were charged with — 
having flock taken up for them in brokers names; it 
was. found that the direétors bought ftock for the com- — 
pany at very high rates, while they were clandeftinely 
felling out their own; that the dire€tors had lent out 
by collufion, about eleven millions of the company’s — 
money, with none or not fufficient fecurity. In the 
houfe of Lords, the whole of it was called a villainous — 
artifice ; and it. was refolved in parliament, that they 
directors fo far as their eftates would reach, fhould make 
good the lofles the company had fuftained by their frau-- 
dulent management ; the eftates of the directors, deputy — 
cafhier, and accountant amounted to 2,014,123/. fterling © 
properly forfeited, but by management a great part 
of it was remitted to them. ‘The reliefs allowed by par- 
liament are too long to be related here ; to the company 
was forgiven the feven millions which they contraéted 
to pay to the government, upon condition of two — 
millions of their capital being annihilated, but this was 
foon after reftored to them. Anno 1722, the better to 
difengage themfelves from incumbrances, they fold to 
the bank 200,000 of their annuity, which is four millions 
principal. . Oh 

Several government debts were by the Earl of Oxford, 
incorporated into one joint-ftock of annuities, and were 
called, The corporation of the governor and company 
of merchants in Great-Britain trading to the’ South- 
fea and other parts of America, and for encouraging the 
fifhery. As Mr. Law borrowed his fham name of Miffi- 
fippi Company, from our cant name of South-Sea Com- 
pany; fo we copied our South-Séa bubble from his 
Miffifippi bubble. é 

After a further ingraftment of all the public debts 


(the Eaft-India and bank government debts remained 
4. diftinct 
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diftin@ as formerly) that could be obtained, and the 
South-fea bubble being fettled, 1723 June 24, their whole 
capital was found to be 33,802,483 /. (without including 
the 4000,000 J. of their ftock which they had affigned 
to the bank) the parliament converted 16,901,241 7. one 
moiety of it into South-Sea annuities, the other half to 
remain a joint-ftock in trade. 
Anno 1733, this moiety of joint-ftock in trade, by 


fundry government payments made from the finking 


fund fg}, became 14,051,103 7, at Midfummer, three 


{9] The finking fund was‘a projection of Mr. Walpole’s, a con- 
fummate politician, efpecially in the affair of finances; it arifes from 
public favings (the funds continuing the fame) by reducing the intereft 
of the public debts firft to five per cent. anno 1717, afterwards to four 
per cent. and fome (Eaft-India company) to three per cent. ‘This was 
not iniquitous, but natural juftice ; common intereft had been reduced, 
by act of parliament, to five per cent. ever fince anno1714. It was left 
to the option of the creditors of the government either to be paid off, 
or to accept of a lower intereft ; they accepted of a lower interett : 
none of the companies or incorporated flocks choofe to be paid off, but 
make intereft that the finking fund may not be applied to them: all 
the national debt (nayy debt, army debentures, and the like excepted) 
confifts in the ftocks; thefe are as transferrable as is common cafh, and 
therefore may be called cath in cheft bearing intereft. 2. When paid 
off, they lofe the advance which the part paid would fell at, ¢. g. the 
Eaft-India company would lofe about feventy, the Bank about forty 
per cent. on any part off. 

Theannual produce of thefinking fund isupwards of 1,200,000 J.and 
to this time,anno 1747, may amount to upwards of thirty three millions 
of. pounds, whereof about twelve millions has been applied to redeem 
fo much of the'public debts, and the remaining twenty-two millions 
has prevented our running twenty-two millions more in debt; it isa 
help at hand againft any extraordinary exigency, to raife part of the 
fupply (fince the beginning of the prefent war anng 1739, it has con- 
tributed one million yearly to the fupply) upon emergencies any fum 
may be raifed upon annuities, charged on the finking fund for a time, 
until further fettled. 

Walpole’s {cheme, 1733, of an excife upon wine and tobacco would 
have been of public advantage, but it was prevented taking effet, by 
the frong fears of the populace, left it fhould introduce a general ex- 
cife upon the neceffaries of life (as in Holland) as well as upon com- 
forts and extravagancies: befides, it would have multiplied the officers 
of the revenue, creatures of the court and miniftry. 
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quarters of this was feparated, by the name of new joint- 
{tock of South-fea annuities ; the remaining 3,662,775. 
continues as a trading or capital {tock, folely chargeable 
with all the company’s debts, and not to divide above — 
four per cent. per cnnuin, until their prefent debts are _ 
cleared and paid off. The qualifications in their prefent — 
trading ftock (in the former ftock the qualifications were 
higher) are a concern at leaft of 50001. for governor, 
4000/, for fub-governor, 3000 /. for deputy-governor, 
2000 /. for a direétor: ata genera] meeting a sool, con- 
cern has one vote, 2000/7. has two votes, 3000/. has 
three votes, 50007. has four votes ; no fingle perfon to 
have more than four votes: no Part of the trading flock 
to be redeemed, until the new joint-ftock of annuities 
become reduced to 3,500,6007 No new bonds to be — 
made, but at the direction of 4 general meeting. a 
The finking fund has at times paid off to the old and | 
new South-Sea annuitants about 6,500,000 /, and at this 
time the government debt to the South-Seais2 733025203), 
viz. ttock 3,662,775 1, old annuities 13,651,100, new 
annuities, 9,988,287. At prefent, {pring 1747, the — 


"price of South-Sea ftock is 1033 Eaft-India company 


ftock being 177. Here we may ¢n paffant obferve the 
great difference of credit and intereft in the affections of 

the people, in relation to a tory, Jacobite, and popith ad- 
riniftration ; and to a whig (excufe the cant name) revoe 
lution, and true proteftant miniftry : in the tory admi- 


The ftocks, or government debts, continued; and the church-lands 
in lay poffeffion, are infallible Preventives againft popery and a revo- 
lution in the civil government. 

Our bad adminiftration in the end of queen Anne’s time, after a fuce 
ce(sful war carried on for many years by a former good admiftration, 
inftead of procuring advantageous terms of peace, conceded to the 
following difadvantageous articles with Spain by the treaty of Utrecht, 
anno 1713. 1. An entailed charge of maintaining large garrifons in 
Gibraltar and Minorca. 2. The precarious demolition of Dunkirk 
by their friends the French. 3. The Affiento of Negroes, which had 


proved a lofing bagain to all former contractors. And 4. A fham re- 
nunciation to the crown F rance, - 


nitration, 








| 
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niftration, in the four laft years of queen Anne, South- 
Séa ftock, though bearing an intereft of fix per cent. fold 
at a difcount exceeding twenty per cent, at prefent, though 
fe intereft or annuity is reduced to four per cent. it fells 
at'a confiderable advance per cent. 


°YY'mut here infert (I cannot find a place more proper) 
two affairs, not of property, but of indulgencies, and fo- 
lemnly ‘ftipulated conceffions from the court of Spain, 
to ‘the fubjeéts of Great-Britain, and more particularly in 
favour of our fettlements in North- America, viz. log- 
wood from the bays of Campeachy and Honduras, and 
falt from the Spanifh ifland of ‘Tortuga. 

"Phe cutting and carrying of logwood, formerly from 
the bayof Campeachy, and latterlyfrom the bay of Hone 
duras, in the gulph of Mexico, to Great-Britain and fun- 
diy European markets, has been for fome time a branch 
of the Britith America trade, but more efpecially of New- 
England. This logwood bufinefs has been carried on 
fot about eighty years, ever fince anno 1667, by a fort 
of indulgence; this indulgence was confirmed, anno 
1670, by the American treaty with Spain, viz. The Eng- 


ith to remain in the occupancy of all territories and in- 


Aulgencies of which they were then in poffeffion. 

Anno 1716, the Spanifh ambaffador at the court of 
Great-Britain entered a complaint to the king in coun- 
cil, acainft the Englith fubjects cutters of logwood in the 
bays of Campeachy,&c. This was referred to the board 


‘of trade and plantations ; they made report, that °* by 


<< the American treaty anno 1670, there was confirmed 


<¢t'the crown of Great-Britain, a right to the Laguna de 


<' Perminos (bay of Campeachy) and parts adjacent in the 
*¢ province of Jucatan ; thefe places, at the time of the 
“treaty, and fome years before, being actually in pof- 


-e-{affion of the Britifh fubjects through right of fufferance 
é or indulgence.” This fame right or liberty is abfo- 


jutely granted and confirmed by the treaty of Utrecht 
1713. 
G 4 Notwith- 
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~Notwithftanding this reprefentation, and without al- 
lowing fufficient time for the logwood cutters to, with- 
draw (if the court of Great-Britain had judged it proper) 
the Spaniard from the Tobatco, drove them off ; it has xe 
never fince been ufed by the Brith, | ay 
This bay lies on the weft fide of the promontoryorpro- _ 
vince -of Jucatan : Campeachy is a good town, darge as 
Newport of Rhode-IMand, built with a white free ftone;. | 
it lands on the fea, This port or branch of the Affiento | 
was farmed out by the South-Sea dire&tors to Blockwood 
and Cathcart, at forty pieces of eight for every negro 
flave they imported ; they {ent four or five fhips.of about 
goo tons each per annum, with a few negroes fora | 
blind; their profit being from dry goods, which they 
fold, by the connivance of the royal officers bribed, at 
twelve to fifteen per cent. their chief returns were inlog~ 
wood bought from the Spaniards, and carried to London e 
and Holland; they alfo carried off fome drugs, viz. 
Gum. Elemi, Rad. Coutrayerva, Rad, & erfaparil, &e,. a 
That. year .in which this logwood-bay was cut off, anno o 
1717, were imported into the port of London 5863 tons 
of logwood. | : a 
_ Since our people have been diflodged from the bay of 
Campeachey they followed the fame bufinefs in the bay 
of Honduras on the eaft fide of Jucatan ; theirdie-wood 
is. not {o good, and the mouths of their rivers (Old and 
New-river). are more fhallow. Becaufe of the prefent 
war with Spain, this trade for fome years .has almoft- 
been difcontinued, eS 
Logwood is their currency or medium at 5.1. per ton 
denomination, | | 
From this logwood cutting maroon life, there isa - 
{mall incidental political advantage ; as the logwood- 
cutters called bay-men, liye a maroon, licentious, lawlefs 
life, it becomes in times of peace a receptacle for, and 
diverts, fome failors and others from the more wicked life 
of pirating, 
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A little to the eaftward of the bay of Honduras are a 
{mall tribe of Indians, the good friends and allies of the 
bay-men, and Spaniard haters: that is, they affect the 
Englith more than they do the Spaniards, and they 
teckon the goyernor of Jamaica, as their patron and 
protector: our trade with them is of no confequence, 
being only fome tortoife-fhell, wild cocoa, and far- 
faparille. : 

The ifland of Ratan lies about eight leagues from the 
Mutkitoe-fhore, and about 150 leagues W. by S. from 
Jamaica; here we have lately fixed a garrifon, and 
ftation-fhips, but wi bona 1 cannot fay. 


The privilege of making and carrying falt from the 
ifland of Salt Tortugas, in the gulph of Mexico, near 
the Comanas or windward part of the Spanifh coaft, was 
exprefly confirmed to us by the treaty of commerce be- 
tween his Catholic Majefty, and the King of Great- 
Britain, at Madrid, Dec. 14, anno 1716. “ Whereas 
«¢ notwithftanding the treaties of peace and commerce, 
“¢ which were concluded at Utrecht, July 13, . and 
“ Dec. 9, 1713, there ftill remained fome mifunder- 
«< ftandings concerning the trade of the two nations, and 
‘the courfe of it. Article 3. Morever his Catholic 
‘© Majefty permits the faid fubjects of Great-Britain to 
“¢ pather falt in the ifland of Tortuga, in the culph of 
«© Mexico; they having enjoyed that privilege in the 
‘reign of king Charles 1], without hindrance or inter- 
¢¢ ruption.” 

Notwithftanding this plain ftipulation, anno 1733, 
in the fpring, a Britifh plantation’s falt-fleet, under con- 
voy of a 20 gun Britifh man of war, as they came to 
fail from Tortugas, were attacked by two large Spanifh 
men of war from the Margaritas, and four of the fleet 
were carried off; hitherto no recompence has been ob- 
tained. 

' In times of peace, for the ufe of the dry cod-fifhery, 
are imported in Maflachufetts-Bay, commumbus annts, 
1200 
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1200 tons Tortugas falt ;' and about’as much niore from _ 
other ports, viz. The Ifle of May, or Cape de Verde — 
iflands, Exeuma or Bahamas, St. Martins or Rochelle, — 
Lifbon, Ivica, Cagliari'in Sofdinia; C97!) dee’ Swohis 
__ The reafon why New-England dry cod is’ frequently 
falt-burnt, is from the ufe of Tortuga and ifle o “May 
falt, which are too-hot. In Newfoundland they gene- 
rally ufe’Lifbon and French falt. | 10 ¥otOSS th 
~ By late aéts of the Britith parliament, falt is allowed 
to be imported directly from any part of Europe, to the 
colonies of New-York and Penfylvania; in the fame 
manner as falt may be imported into New-England'and 
Newfoundland, by an a&t made 15 Car. II, for the en- 
couragement of trade. | PREP OW? 


. AL French difcoveries and fettlements, , 


THE French American colonies may be diftinonifhed 
into their north continent America fettlements, and _ 
thofe of the Weit-India iflands, Cayenne, near the coaft 
of Guiana or Surinam included. Their. iflands do not 
fall within the compafs of our defign ; and having only 
tranfiently vifited them without any view of enquiry, 
my fixed refolution is not to borrow or tran{cribe 
from common authors[r]; therefore the reader may 
excufe my layine them afide. aonb 
_ The continent French fettlements, I divide into Ca- 
nada or New-France, and Miffifippi or Louifiana : fome 
French writers, mention a French province called’ Ha- 
noife, inhabited by above 16,000 whites, above half 
way between the mouth of the river Miffiffippi, and 
Quebec in Canada; this is only an imaginary or roman- 
tic colony; we take no notice of it, leaving it to the pro- 
feffed writers of novels. | ‘ 


7 


_[*].No perfon can trace me as a plagiary; my own obfervations, 
hints from correfpondents and well-approved authors, and from pub- 
lic records, are the materials of this eflay, bu eth 


1. Canada, 
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-y, Canada. ‘The original. of the name is uncertain, 
fome fay, it was named from Monfieur Cane, who early 
failed into that river: if fo,-O caprice ! why fhould fo 
obfcure a man (his voyage is not mentioned in hiftory) 
give name to New-France, as it is called? ; 

-Verazani, a Florentine in the king of France’s fervice 
(Francis 1. was)/an active prince) coafted along the eaft 
fide of North-America, and went afhore in feveral places; 
according to the humour of thofe times, took a nominal 
pofleffion for France, from 37 D. the mouth of 
Chefepeak-Bay, to 50 D. N. lat. the mouth of the river 
St. Laurence, fo called, becaufe firft difcovered upon 
that faint’s day; he failed up the river of St. Laurence. 
Two fhips from England failed up that river, anno 1527. 
J. Cartier, a native of St. Malo, made two voyages to 
this river anno 1534 and 1535, he proceeded fo far as 
Montreal, and called the country New-France. Anno 
1542, Roberval from Rochelle carried thither, a few peo- 
ple to fettle; they did not continue their fettlements. 
About the middle of the fixteenth century, the French 
and Spaniards difputed fettlements upon the coaft of 
Florida. Secretary Walfingham of England, being in- 
formed of an opening fouth of Newfoundland, fitted 
out Sir Humphry Gilbert; he failed up St. Laurence 
river, and took poffeffion for the crown of England. 
Anno 1604, Henry IV [s] of France made further dif- 
coveries in L? Acadie, now Nova Scotia; and in Canada 
or New-France he planted a colony which fubfifts to this 
day ; may it not fubfift long ; it is anufance to our North- 


fs} Henry IV was the firft of the French kings, who, to any pur- 
pofe, encouraged trade and manufactures. After him, for fome time 
in the reign of Louis XIV, Colbert (of Scots extraction) fecretary 
of ftate in France, was a great patron and promoter of the fame, as 
alfo of all polite learning. wiz. The Academy of fciences for all parts 
of natural hiftory, geometry, aftronomy, mechanics, anatomy, chi- 
miftry, and botany ; the French Academy, for the French language 
and other parts of the Belles-lettres; the academy for infcriptions and 
medals; the academy for architeQure, painting, and {culpture. 
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America fettlements ; delenda cf Carthago. Anno 1608, 
Quebec (¢] on anifthmus.on the river. St. Laurence-be~ _ 
gan to be fertled, and is now increafed to about 7000. 
people of all colours, fexes, and ages; it is the refidence: 
of the governor-general, intendant, and fupreme council; 
tide flows about eighteen feet, STR at ohedi itaa) J 
Canada is no otherways a company, only for the Ca- 
ftor or Beaver fur-trade ; as they have no fettlements, A 
but upon rivers and creeks, by giving fome delineation 
of thefe, we defcribe that country. . The gulph of St; 
Laurence, from Cape Raze of N ewfoundland, the Cape’ 4 
Rofier in 50.D.; 30:\M. Nv lat. the-mouth of the river’ 
-St. Laurence (here the river is about thirty leagues wide) 
about eighty-eight leagues ; in this gulph are the iflands 
of Cape-Breton [w], Anticofti, St. Johns, Madalene, and 
iome other {mall iflands, given to the French by the in- 
famous treaty of Utrecht 1713. From Cape Rofier to 
Tadoufac, on the north fide of: the river, are eighty 
leagues bad navigation. Tadoufac is no town, but a good 
harbour for large hips, navigable for fhips twenty-five oe 
miles; has a water communication by the river Seguany, 
%¢. with Hudfon’s-Bay. From Tadoufie to Quebec 
are thirty leagues, from Quebec to Les Trois Rivieres, 
on the north fide of the river; thirty leagues; this was 
the firft French fettlement, it abounds with iron ore, is 


































[#] Quebeis, in the Indian Algonquin language, fignifies a ftrait, 
Quebec, from De Hayes obfervations, anno 1686, lies in 49,D. 55. ie 
M.N. Jat. and W. from Paris 72 D. 30 M. (Paris is E. from Lon-. 4 
don 2 D. 30 M. circiter) is70 D. W. from London; variation 15D. Q 
30 M. anno 1649, it was 16 D. W. i 

{v} Cape-Breton is a late acquifition, or New-England conqueft 
from the French; may it be permanent, but without any extraordinary 
garrifon charge! It ftretches from 45 D. to 47 D. 5 M.N. lat. 
feparated from Nova Scotia, by the gut of Canfo, five leagues long, 
and one league broad. Cape-Breton ifland lies in length from N. E. 
to S. W, f{earce fifty leagues, its greateft breadth eat and weft about 
thirty-three leagues, Louifhourg, formerly called Englifh harbour, is 
a good port and ftrong fortrefs: as this formerly belonged to Nova 
Scotia, ‘w) fhall refer any further account of it to that fection, 
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che tefidence of afub:governor; this government ( there 
are three governments in Canada) extends twelve miles 
up» the great river, and twelve miles down the river : 
the tide does not flow much higher; from Les Trois 
Rivieres to Montreal, the feat of the next fub-governor, 
are thirty leagues. | 
From Cape ‘Rofier, along the fouth fide of St. Lau- 
rence to Montreal; is an almoft continued chain of hills 
or mountains, and the runs of water fhort and rapid, it © 
is featce habitable: A little above Montreal, the two ri- 
vers of Outatiawas (comes from a country N. W. belong- 
ing to a large and powerful Indian nation) and Cataraqui 
meet: Cataraqui river comes about fifty leagues S. W. 
from the lake of the fame name; from fort Frontenac, at 
the head of this river by water-carriage to Montreal, are 
four days travel, but from Montreal to fort Frontenac © 
are ten or more days travel, becaufe of many carrying- 
places at feveral cataracts called falls or fauts. 

The communicating five great lakes of Canada, vz. 
Cataraqui or Ontario, Erie, Lenois, Hurons, and Upper 
lake may be called inland feas, lying from 39 D. to 51 
D.N, Lat. The fmalleft Ontario is about eighty leagues 
long, thirty-five leagues wide ; the lake Superieure is 200 
leacues long, itis larger than the Cafpian-fea. They do 
not freeze over; fnow does not lie long within ten’ or 
twelve miles of them; their foft mellow circum-ambient 
vapour mollifies the air; the Indians fay, that in hot 
weather the wind blows from the lake, and in cold wea- 
ther into the lake, as do the land and fea-breezes in the 
Weft-Indies within the tropics. 

All the French colonies are under the direction of the 
council of the navy of France, and of one of the four 
fecretaries of France, called fecretary for the Marine and 
Plantations ; at:prefent, anno 1747, M. Maurepas. ‘The 
French King’s charge per annum for Canada is about 
200,000 crowns; but the high duty upon falt fent from 
France,and the duty upon furs and fkins fent from Canada 
, 3 to 


















































94 Britith avd French Sertrements Part I 
to France,’ overbalanices ‘this ‘charge. ‘The king’s bills 
of exchange upon the treafury are paid at fifteen days. 
fight; thé caftor bills upon the company are paid at three 
months fight. Their currency is the fare as in France, — 
being twenty-five per cent: better than that of the French | 
‘Weit-fadia tflafidi Socuaul vorts to aieags oe 

By information from capt.’ Ila Rondde and lieut. de 
Ramfay, envoys from the Sovernor- general of Canada, 
concerning the French inftigating and furnifhing our‘ene- 
my Indians with war ammunition, anno 1723, there 
failed from Quebec nineteen veffels for the ocean ; built 
in the river of St, Laurence, fix veffels fit for the ocean. 
WN. B. Up the river to the fouthward, is good thip-tim- 
ber; lately they have built two or three men of war for 
France. : | 

The feafon of navigation in the river St. Laurence, 
are the months of Aueuft and September, for the ftore- 
fhips and caftor-company fhips. Ships have failed 
from Quebec to Rochelle in 18 days. Befides pelterie 
they fend to France a {mall matter of lumber, timber, 
flaves, tar, tobacco. Ships from France bring wines, 
brandies, and dry goods, and fail with flour, peafe, 





» and pork to the Weft-India iflands ; and from thence 

































































home to France with fugars, &. In Canada from the 
fetting in of the froft until fummer, no news from France 
and other foreign parts, excepting what is conveyed to 
them by way of Albany: many of the French furs are 
clandeftinely carried to Albany ; this is the reafon, why 
our Dutch {ubjects there are averfe to a war with the 
Canada French, and their Indians, At Ofwego, the 
mouth of Onondaguas river upon the eaft-fide of lake 
Ontario, there is a trading fair from Albany all fummer ; 
Indians of above twenty different nations refort thither, 
from South-Carolina in N, lat. 32 D. tothe bottom of 
Hudfon’s-Bay in N. lat 51D. Therefore there certainly 
is a good water communication inland, in all that extent, 
and confequently a vaft Indian fkin and fur-trade; furs are 

: , more 
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more plenty to the fouthward, but not of fo good aftaple, 
as to the northward. | : ee 

_ Canada is fettled only, near the rivers and creeks ; they 
fow no winter-grain. The produce of the country is 
not much more than is requifite for their own fubfift- 
ence: the quality of their fummer-wheat 1s fuch, that 
a baker gives 38ib. wt. fine bread, for a bufhel of wheat: 
apples grow well; pears, plumbs, and cherries not plen- 
ty ; peaches will fcarce do: they kill their ftore of poul- 
try when the frofts fet in, and keep them frozen in their 
garrets during the winter feafon, which faves grain, their 
tood. ' bat 

They have only three towns of any confideration, wz. 
Quebec, the metropolis and _refidence of the governor- 
general of Canada or New-France ; it is their principal 
fortrefs ; the Cathedral is their only parifh church; in the 
lower town there is a chapel of eafe ; here are two con- 
vents (Jefuits and Recolects) of men, and three convents 
of women, or, nunneries. Montreal more pleafantly 
fituated, the refidence of a deputy-governor, fixty 
leagues above Quebec upon the fame river, 1s near as 
populous as Quebec, but not fo well fortified. Les 
Trois Rivicres, a fmall town and trifling fortification, 
lies midway upon the river, between thefe two; it is the 
feat of the third government. 

The country is divided into. about eighty diftricts, 
fomewhat in the manner of our New-England townfhips 
(the New-England townfhips, in Old-England would 
be called country parifhes, and their feveral precincts, 
chapels of eafe.) 

All their militia, or fencible men, capable of march- 
ing, at this writing, anno 1747, do not exceed 12,000 
men, with about 1000 regular troops independent marine 
companies, and about 1000 Indians that may be per- 
fuaded to march. 

Befides the three towns, or ftrong places, already men- 
tioned, there are, 1. Crown-Point as above, a late in- 
trufion upon the jurifdiction of New-York; laft year it 

i | was 
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was ‘propofed to reclaim it by force, but the projeétioti 
feems to vanifh. 2. Fort Chamblais, a confiderable 
fort or pafs from the Enelith fettlements to the upper 
French fettlements in Canada. 3, Fort Sorrel; where _ 
the river Chamblais, the difcharge of lake Champlain, , 
enters the river of Canada or St. Laurence,. an infigni- — 
ficant fort. 4. Fort Frontenac, where the difcharge of — 
lake Ontario, and the other great inland lakes, forms 
the Cataraqui branch of the river St. Laurence. . 5. Fort 
Denonville near Niagara Falls (governor Vaudrueil had 
it accurately examined ; it was twenty-fix fathom per- 
pendicular) between the lakes Ontario and Erie. 6. Ta ( 
Trouette at Les Detroits, between the lakes Erie and _ 
Flurons. NV. B. Thefe three laft mentioned forts, have |. 
bread and peafe from Montreal, but no other pro- | 
vifions. : i aM 

Befides thefe, by way of oftentation, we find in the ‘ 
French maps of Canada and Mififfippi, many forts 
marked out: Thefe are only extempore ftockades of 
block-houfes made for a fhort time of refidence in their = 
travelling trade with the Indians; fome French Indian_ iN 
traders when they fet out, obtain (a certain perquifite) 
from the governor an efcorte of a ferjeant and a few a 
private foldiers for proteétion agaiuft any Indian in- | 
fults. : bi 

There is an annual patrole of this nature from Que- : 
bec in Canada to fort Orleanfe, near the mouth ‘of the “a 
Miffiffippi; it is about 600 leagues travel with its detours 
of rivers and carrying-places; the direct diftance or dif- i 
ference in latitude falls fhort of 400 leagues: this long 
route is not attended with fuch difficulties and hardfhips 
as is commonly ‘imagined; there is a river falls into 
the fouth fide of lake Erie, which leads to a carrying- 
place to the river Ohio, a branch of the river Mitt 
fippi; the Indians hereabouts are, by the French, calléd 
Miamis. . | 

The French, in their Weft-India or America fettle- 
ments, have four governor-generals, the {mall fettle- 
ment 
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ment at.Cayenne in Guiana not included, 1. The go- 
vernor-general of Canada, in his commiffion, is ftyled 
governor. and _lieutenant-general of French North- 
America; he has under his direction the governments 
of Quebec, Les Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, with the 
commandants of the feveral out-forts already mentioned. 
2. The governor-general of Louifiana or Miffiffippis 


his refidence is at Orleans upon the river Miffiffippi ; 


the other government'upon the river Mobile, or Mo- 
ville, is under his direétion ; the diftance is about forty 
leagues. 3. The governor-general of the [w] French 


[w] The prefent conftitution of the Weft-India French governments 
is a governor-general, and intendant, who is their chief judge in 
all affairs, arid a check upon the general, and a fupreme council; un- 
der their dire€tion are feveral {mall governments, departments, or come 
manderies, but under the immediate command of a fub-governor, or 
lieut. du Roy, or commandant; and thefe diftricts are divided into 
parifhes under the command of a kind of militia officer and fheriff 
called Capitain du Quartier. . 

Under the governor-general of the French Caribbee-iflands are the 
governments of Martinique (this is divided into three, wz. Fort 
Royal, St. Pierre, and La Trinité) Guardeloupe (including the com- 
mandaries of the Grand Terre, and of the Les Saints) Marigalante, 
Grenades (including the commandaries of the Grenadillas) upon the 
death of the governor-general, or in his abfence, the governor of the 
Grenades commands in chief; as happened anno 1717; when. Les 
Habitants or planters, by an infurreétion feized their governor-gencral 
Le Marquis de Varennes, and the intendant, and fent them home pri- 
foners, with a procefs againft them. In the F rench Caribbee-iflands, 
in time of peace, are kept three companies of Swifs, of 100 men per 
company, ten companies of French independant marines, not exceed- 
ing fifty meneach. The prefent governor-general is who lately 
fuperfeded Le Marquis de Champigny; the intendant is De la Croix. 
St. Bartholomew is a neutral ifland; the property and jurifdiétion of it 
has not been fettled by any treaty 5 itis frequented by fome French 
marooners. Fort-Royal in Martinique (from P. Feuille) N. lat. 14 
D. 43 M. W. from Paris 63 D. 22 Mi anno 1704, variation 6 D, 
10 M. E. increafing about a degree in ten years; a pendulum that 
vibrates feconds in Martinique, is in length three feet, fix and half 
lines, French meafure. WN. B. Such pendulums increafe in length in 
fome proportion or regularity from the equator to the poles, but 
hitherto have not been reduced to a table; at Paris its length, as ob- 
ferved by the Academy Royal of Sciences, is three feet, eight and 
half lines. 
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- Caribbee-iflands, or Les Ifles au Vent ; his refidence is at 
the ifland Martinique. 4. The governor-general of St. 
Domingue [«] (Hifpaniola is fo called by the French) 

_or Les Ifles fous le Vent; his tefidence is at Leogane ; 
the middlemoft of their fettlements in N. Lat. 18 D. 

o M. | 3 Past ie s 
‘ In the dominions. of Canada, Quebec is the metro. 
_ polis and place of greateft ftrength[y]; when this is re- 









[x] Upon the weft part of the ifland Hifpaniola the French are be- 
come more numerous, and have much more confiderable fettlements _ 
than the Spaniards upon its eaft part; they have about eight fhipping — 
or delivery ports, each with a military commanding officer, whereof 
fome are called governors, others only lieut.du Roy, fome go by the — 
- “name of commandants, a]l under the governor-general who refides at 
- Leogane. Cape St. Nicholas of St. Domingue, and Cape Mayeze 
' of Cuba, diftance twelves leagues make the windward paflage. 

Neareft to the Spaniard on the north fide is their fettlement of Ville 

‘du Cape, N. lat. 19 D.48 M. W. from Paris 73 D.35 M. we call 
it Cape Francois ; it is their principal fettlement, and fends off more 
produce of fugars, &c. than all the other French fettlements there, and 
has a refident governor: on the fouth fide next to the Spanith fettle- 
ments is Fort Louis, N. lat. 18°D. 18 M. in the bay of L’Ifle des” 

~ Vaches. Here lay, anno 1741, the famous French {quadron under the - 

Marquis d’Antin, defigned either to convoy the Spanifh Plate-fleet to 

Europe, or to hinder the junction of Vernon and Ogle, or to invade 

Jamaica upon admiral Vernon’s proceeding againft Carthagena: al- 

though they efcaped an engagement with our fleet (reafons of ftate are 

above my reach) in the utmoft diftrefs for want of provifion, with the — 
death of many men and lofs of fome fhips, they returned to France, 
having effected nothing ; and d’Antin foon after died, fome fay killed — 
in a duel by Marquis de Rocheville, a commodore under him in this 
expedition. ‘The intermediate fettlements are Port de Paix, Leo- 
gane, Grande Gouave, Petite Gouave, Sc. they have feveral inde- 
pendant marine companies, but depend much upon their militia. The 
prefent governor-general is M. de Larnage, the intendant is M. Mail- 
lot. Some of our northern colonies at all times carry on a clandeftine 
trade with them lately ; though intime of war a neighbouring colony 
has been detected in carrying fupplies thither, and returns from thence 
in molaffes and indigo, under the blind of flags of truce. | 

[y] The reduction of Canada might have been effe&ted without the — 
leait rifk of mifcarriage, and the poffeflion maintained (not by putting 
the French inhabitants to the {word, as was the Spanifh principle in ~ 
their Indian conquefts) by tranfporting the French fettlers to France, — 
partly at their own charge where able, partly at our charge where 
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duced, all their New-France falls inftantly. Our pre- 
tenfions to Canada fhall be enumerated in the fection of 
Nova Scotia. Quebec (from De Hayes) is in Lat. 46 
D. 55 M. W. from Paris 72 D. 30 M. that is, from 
London 70 D. 30 M. Bofton (from’ 'T. Robie) is in 
N. Lat. 42 D. 25 M. weft from London 71 D. 30 M. 
therefore Quebec is 4 D. 30 M. north, and 1 D. 30M. 
E.. of Bofton; that is, in geographical miles 270 north, 
and fixty-eight miles (reckoning forty-five miles to a 
degree of longitude in thefe parallels) eaft from Bofton. 

Champlain was their firft governor ; he gave name to 
the lake Champlain (the Dutch call it Corlaers lake) the 


a 


poor; and cantoning a great part of the country in property to the 
foldiers who ferved in the redu€tion. The Britith freedom of the 
prefs allows of furmifes, where nothing is pofitively afferted. Per- 


haps our miniftry may judge, that no peace could be made with 


France, unlefs France were fo reduced as to accept the law, in making 
of peace at any rate; this might require many years expenfive war ; 
or without delivering up Louifbourg : The Britifh people would never 
be reconciled to this, and might occafion a diflike tothe minfters in ad- 
miniftration, and perhaps a difaffection to the prefent civil government 
or eftablifhed fucceffion. This probably may ‘be the reafon with our 
minifters, that the fleet and land forces, apparently defigned to obferve 
duke d’Anville’s {quadron with land forces on board for recovering 
of Louifbourg, did not proceed to prevent Louifbourg’s falling again 
into the French pofleffion ; that they might obviate a popular puzzle 
in making of peace. ‘Thus our fleet and land forces aboard, appa- 
rently defigned againft Canada, were, by way of blind, fent upon that 
romantic defcent on Britany in France. It has been thought that our 
reduction of Louifbourg, the key of the North America Copv-Fisuery 
and Fur-Trape, was not fo agreeable to our miniftry, as to the po- 
pulace of Great-Britain; a real war between people of the different 
nations, but only a collufive war between their minifters. But pro- 
vidence, or, as fome exprefs it, a concurrence of many extraordinary 
chances or incidents, in our miraculous redu&tion of Louifboure, and 
a train of difafters attending the French fleet and land’ troops defigned 
for its recovery, {eem to encourage that fondnefs which the Britith peo- 
ple have for keeping of Louifbeurg.. This year, anno 1747, notwith- 
ftanding many American troops are kept on foot, by the direction of 
the court of Great-Britain, ata great charge, defigned for the redution 


of Canada, the land forces deftined from home for this expedition, 


are diverted from a Canada expedition this feafon, and fent to Flan- 
ders, for a grand effort, or critical trial of {kill, and likely may prove 
the crifis of the prefent war. 
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100 Bnitifh and French Serrtements’ Parr. | 
paflage from Albany, or New-York government, to — 
Montreal, or the weft parts of Canada; it is 150 miles | 
long, and thirty miles wide, M. Frontenac, who fuc- — 
ceeded anno 1672, gave name to the fort at the dif. — 
charge of lake Ontario, being the fource of the Catara- _ 
qui branch of the river St. Laurence. Le Marquis de : 
Nonville fucceeded to the government anno 1685, and 
















} 
| 
gave name to the fort near Niagara falls, between the _ 
lakes Ontario and Erie; anno 1687, with 1500 French — 
and Indians, he invaded the Senekas country: the year’ | 
following,anno 1688, in revenge the Five Nations, with | 
about 1200 Indians, invaded the ifland of Montreal 
(the governor general and wife being then in the town — 
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of Montreal) ravaged the country, killéd about ‘tooo * 
perfons, and carried off a few captives. To return this 
in fome meafure, in the beginning of king William’s — 
reign, the French and their Indians, to the number of — 
about 300 men, in the night-time furprized Schenectaday 
in’ New-York government, and murdered fixty-three ~ 
people. In the beginning of queen Anne’s war, the. 
colonies of Canada and New-York agreed for a neutra- 
lity between their refpective Indians during the war; and y 
an advantageous Dutch trade all that time was carried on 
from Albany to Montreal by means of the Indians. 4 
The commanders in chief formerly were called admiale 
rals of New-France, afterwards vice-roys, at prefent gos 
vernors and lieutenant-generals. Anno 1665, M. de — 
Traci, vice-roy of French America, brought to Canada — 
four independant companies of regular troops; and in — 
September the fame year, M. Courfal governor-general 
of Canada, arrived with a regiment of foldiers, and fome 
families, for fettlers : at prefent their regular troops con- 
fift of about twenty-eight independant marine companies 
very incomplete ; a parcel of racaille or goal-birds from 
France, not to be depended upon. Anno 1714, father 
Charlevoix writes, that Vaudrueil, governor-general of 
Canada, at that time, acquainted M. Ponchartrain min1- 
{ter in France, viz, Canada has actually in it but 4480 
fencible 
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fencible men; the twenty-eight companies of the king’s 
regular troops amount only to 628 men (like our late 
Nova Scotia companies) and difperfed in the extent of 
roo leagues. Their prefent governor-general is Le 
Marquis de Beauharnoes (fome returned prifoners fay he 
is lately dead) the intendant is M. Champarni. 

The French CanadaIndians. On our fide, which is the 
fouth fide of the river St. Laurence, they are tribes of 
the New-England nation of Abnaqui Indians, viz. De 
Lorette, avery fmall tribe a little below Quebec ; Wa- 
nonoak on the river Befancourt or Puante, over-againft 
Les Trois Rivieres, not exceeding forty fighting men ; 
about ten leagues higher is the tribe of Aroufiguntecook 
on the river St. Francois, about 160 fighting men; on the 
eatt fide of lake Champlain, is the tribe of Mefiaffuck, 
fixty fighting men; a little above Montreal are the 
Kahnuagas, about eighty men, being a parcel of idle Ave 
Maria praying Indians, runaways from the New-York 
Mohawks and river Indians. Their Indians on the north 
fide of St. Laurence river, are Les Efkimaux, or Barbares 
of Terra de Labradore ; they eat their flefh and fifh raw, 
and go naked, or covered with feals and other fkins; they 
are in-fmall clans, very idle, and of no great benefit to 
trade; are much difperfed; Papinchos near the mouth. of 
the river St. Laurence; Algonquins, about 1500 men 
about Quebec, in faft friendfhip with the French; 
Outawawaas a very large nation, extending back of the 
other N. W. to near the bottom of Hudfon’s-Bay ; S. W. 
are Les Renards; farther fouth we mutt leave the Indians 
for future difcoveries. The generalfarms out the Indian 
trade to private companies or partnerfhips of Indian 
traders in certain districts. 


2. Mififfippi, or Louifiana. It was firft difcovered by - 
Joliet a Frenchman, anno 1673. De la Salle, comman- 
dant of fort Frontenac, traverfed the wildernefs with 
much fatigue, equal to the greatett of penances, anno 
-4679,1680, 1681, 1682, and 1683. He wentby the way 
a ees of 
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of lakes Erie and. Ontario’ (in their communication he ~ 
built a fort called La Trouette) to Mififipi. Anno 
1684, he obtained of the court of France four veflels, with — 
200 foldiers aboard, and failed from Rochelle to difcover by 
and fall in with the mouth of the river Miffiffipi ; it lies — 
about the middle of the north fhore of the bay of — 
Mexico; he expeted to find it in the welternmoft parts 
_ of this north fhore, according as it was laid down in the 
erroneous fea-charts of that time, and accordingly landed — 
in the bay St. Bernard, which he called bay St. Louis; — 
here he built fort St. Louis but foon neglected ; it is aM 
nearly in the fame meridian with St, Cruz 97 D.30 M. 
W. from London: the French maps extendthe Louifiana _ 
farther fouth to Rio Bravo inaz D. N. lat. F rom bay _ 
St. Louis, he travelled by land and difcovered the mouth, 4 
of the Miffifippi 1685 in his return for Canada, anno 
1686, he was killed by a mutiny of his men. — mY 
: ‘The fource of the Miffifipi is near Fiud{on’s-Bay, weft 
| of the great lakes; the French have travelled up this. ss 
river in canoes to 45 D. N. lat. 
The firft. eftablifhment of the colony was by captain 
d’Iberville, anno 1 698; and although a natural and true. ¥ 
Spanifh property, the French fettlements were connived _ 
at by Philip V, king of Spain, grandion to Louis XIV 
of France.” Anno 1712, M. Crozat, fecretary of finances. _ 
or treafury, obtained from the king of France the fole 
privilege of trading to and from the Miffiffippi for fifteen 
years ; this turning: to no account, he relinquifhed it to 3 
the regent of France, and by the projeQion of M. Law, 
it was converted into the mernorable bubble of the Mif-. > 
Gffippi-company (any out of the way, not eafily to be 
inveltigated fcheme of colony and profitable trade would 
have anfwered ;) which Miffifippi fham company firft 
began to be hatched anno 1717. oe 
This Miffifippi colony extends from bay St. Louis to. 
Penfacola, in a fea-line of near 200 leagues, bur all along 
the water is fo fhoal, it is of no ufe in trade, excepting 
the mouth of the Mififfippi, and there the country is un- 
| healthful 
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,ealthful from the inundations or floods at certain feafons 
by the diffolving of the northward fnow ; they have a 
fnall fur-trade, and begin to plant indigo ; the bay of 
Movile, or L’Ifle Dauphine, admits only of veffels of . 
{mall draught. | | 

From bay St. Louis or Bernard to Orleans upon the 
Miffifippi, the refidence of the governor-general, are | 
about 140 leagues; thence to L’Ifle Dauphine, where a 
fub- governor refides, are forty leagues ; thence to Penfa- 
cola, a Spanih fettlement, are fifteen leagues ; from L’Ifle 
Dauphine, in N. lat. 30 M. 30 D. W. long. from Paris 
g2 D. or 89 D. 30 M. weft from London, are 7. 
30 M. long. eaftto Cape Florida. 


[2] Ill. Portuguezxe difcoveries and fettlements. 


BRAZIL isa narrow flip, its fea-line extends from 
the river Amazons under the equinottial, to Rio de la 
Plata. By the treaty of Baden, anno 1714, Spain refigns 
to Portugal, in full property and jurifdi€tion, the territory 
and colony of the Sacrament on the north branch of Rio 
de la Plata; Portugal not to allow of any traders to 
Brazil, but the European Portugueze. The Portugueze 
have a fort on the north fide of the entrance of La Plata 
in S. lat. 34 D. 

Brazil was a Portugueze accidental difcovery ; in fail- 
ing for their fettlements and factories in the Eaft-Indies, 
anno 1500, a Brazil fleet, by the eafterly trade-winds, was 
drove a the coaft of Brazil. ‘They made no fettle- 
ment of confequence until anno 1549, king John fent 
over fettlers and foldiers. | 

It is divided into fourteen captain-fhips, whereof eight 
belong to the king, and fix to private proprietors ; all 


[2] As afew additional pages may conduce towards a full and 
diftina, but contracted, view of all the American colonies from the 
feveral European nations, we difpenfe a little with our limits firft pro- 
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under one vice-roy, who refides at Bahia, or the Bay of all — 
Saints, in S. lat. 12 D. 45 M. ‘ € 

The Portugueze, upon their firft arrival in Brazil, cru- 
elly murdered the Indians inthe fame manner as the Spa- 
niards had done in Mexico and Peru; doubtlefs, the po- 
Jitical reafon was, their being too numerous to be kept _ 
under a continued fubjection ; but their religious evafion 3 
was, dominion is founded upon grace, therefore ‘none, 
have any right to life or land but the true Roman Ca- _ 
tholics, Tantum potuit fuadere malorum Relligio. mt 
_ Portugal, confequently Brazil, was in the Spanifh ju- _ 
rifdiction from anno 1580 to 1640. Philip II of Spain a 
claimed, as he was the ion of the eldeft daughter of king 
Emanuel of Portugal; whereas the duchefs of Braganza.— 
was a daughter of the fon of king Emanuel, a better ti- 
tle. The Dutch revolted from and at war with Spain, be- 
come maiters of the northern parts of the Brazils for fome i 
years ; upon the revolution of Portugal, in favourof the 
houfe of Braganza, anno 1640, the Dutch gradually loft 
ground; the Dutch chufing rather to out-the Portu- 
gueze from the Spice-iflands, than divert their force to. . 
keep poffeffion of Brazil. By Cromwell’s war with | 
the Dutch, anno 1642 May, to anno 1654 April, they 
could not afford fufficient protection to their congueits 
there (anno 1641, the Dutch made a truce with the Por- — 
tugueze, uti poffidetis, for ten years) and from the above 
confiderations, and their fmall country not affording 
ipare people fufficient to fettle there, the Dutch made a 
total furrender by a treaty anno 1661. 

Their rich mines diverted them from their former 
fugar bufinefs, and the other European colonies have got 
into it. The yearly import of, gold to Portugal, for 
fome years paft, has been about three millions fterling 
per annum. 

Anno 1711, the French took Rio de Janeiro, and 
brought it to contribution ; it is from thence that mott 
of their gold is fhipped. The Brazil fleet for that port, 
inS. Lat. 23 D. fets out in January; for Bahia, in ie 
7 13D, 
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13 D. S. Lat. they {fet out in February ; for Fernambuca, 
+1 8D. S: Lat. fet out in March; and upon their re- 
curn leave thefe parts in May and June. Moft of the 
Brazil harbours are a dangerous navigation, becaufe of 
funken rocks at a fmall depth. 

The moft valuable imports to Portugal from the Brazils 
are gold (generally coined there at Bahia marked B. and 
Rio de Janeiro marked R.) found in feparate grains or 
{mall pieces, or intermixed with fpar, but not extracted 
or feparated from filver and other metals as in Mexico 3 


and of late diamonds, generally [2] {mall and of a bad 
water. Newt’ 


lV. Dutch difcoveries and fettlements. 


THE Dutch Weft-India company is of little or no 
confideration; the price of their actions (or ftock as it 1s 
called in London) thirty to thirty-five; whereas the 
Dutch Eaft-India company actions at prefent are about 
350[b]. For many years their whole bufinefs was de- 


[a] We have lately in the news-papers from Europe, a romantic 
account of a huge diamond fent home from the Brazils to the king of 
Portugal of 1680 carats (a carat is four grains) the news-writers, to 
heighten the romance, put it at 224 millions fterling value; whereas 
even according to the ancient high valuation of diamonds (formerly. 
a diamond of one carat, of a good water and well polifhe¢, was va- 
lued at 10/, fterling, or 110 Dutch florins, the value of thofe more 
weighty was the {quare of carats multiplied into the value of one carat s 
diamonds mot in demand are from. one grain and a half to fix grains) 
if cut and polifhed of the beft water would not exceed twenty-eight 
millions fterling, and if only brute or not cut, not above half that 
value ; and if we fuppofe it of a bad water, as are molt of the Brazil 
diamonds, perhaps not, much better than fome curious well cut and 
polifhed pebbles, this will reduce the value very much. Formerly 
the largeft diamonds known were, 1. That of the Great Mogul (for- 
merly all diamonds of any value came from the Mogu!’s dominions) 
of 279 carats. 2. That of the Grand Duke of Tufcany of 139 carats, 
but inclining toa citron colour. 3. Governor Pitt's diamond fold to 
the crown of France for two millions of livres, or 135,000 4. fterling, 
it was of 127 carats. ; 

(] In Amsterpam Bank, there is no fale of aétions or ftock, it 
is not properly accompany. I[t was eftablifhed, anno 1609, by a pla- 
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predations or piracies. upon the Spaniards and Portu- 


_ gueze, in which they were very fuccefsful ; firft they took 


a Brazil fleet in Bahia, or the bayof All-Saints ; next they » 
took two fhips of the Spanifh plate-fleet near Cuba; fome 


time after they took a Spanifh plate-fleet worth twelve — 


millions of florins. At prefent the interlopers run away 
with the company’s trade and profits. oe 
After anno 1621, upon the expiration of the Dutch 


twelve years truce with Spain, they difturbed the Brazil — 
fettlements (the Portugueze dominions were at that time 
under the Spanifh jurifdiction) and were troublefome in— 
Chili; they got fome footing in Guiana, and retained a _ 
confiderable footing in the north parts of Brazil for fome 


years. 
_ The Dutch fettlements in America are not confidera- 
ble, viz. ; | 
1. Amongft the Caribbee iflands, the {mall ifland of 


Statia or St. Euftace, a few leagues weft from St. Kits; 






















here is a Dutch Weft-India company-governor; not- _ 


cart, or a& of-the vroedichap or town-council ; the flate of Amfter- : 


dam: oblige themfelves to make good all monies lodged in this bank. 


They retain the fame intrinfic value of denominations, as they were at 


the time of the ereétion of this bank; thus for inftance, a ducatoon at 
that time was three guilders, and {0 continues to be received and paid 
away there; whereas in the common currency of Holland, it is 
reckoned fixty-three ftivers, and the par of the agio is five per cent, 


N. B, Here is a method to prevent depreciation, and: qualifies this 


bank for that univerfal credit, which it has obtained in all foreign 
trade; notwithftanding, we may obferve that the beft conftitutions, 
upon earth are fhocked by very extraordinary events; for anno 1672, 
upon that fudden rapid invafion of the feven united provinces by 
France, the transfers in this bank were fold at ten per cent. difcount, 
for current money, which with the addition of the agio is in effeét 
fifteen per cent. This bank is the merchant's cafhier, and he negotiates 
his affairs by transfers in his folio; a bank transfer is a legal tender; 
when the bank pays out {pecie, which feldom happens, they retain one 
eighth per cent. for keeping, felling, &c. Merchants of great deal- 
ings, for ten ducatoons per annum, have the ftate of their account fent 
to their lodgings every morning ; the charge of transferring a fum ex- 
ceeding 300 guilders cofts only one ftiver or penny. There was a 
bank eftablifhed at Rotterdam amno 1636; it is of no note. 

_ withftandine 
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withftanding the Dutch interlopers carry on here a con- 
fiderable trade with the French and Britifh people of the 
Caribbee iflands; in this port the Britifh and French 
Americans carry on a confiderable intercourfe of trade ; 
and from St. Kits much fugar and molaffes are brought 
clandeftinely to fave the four and an half per cent. and the 
plantation-duty, and plantation-bonds. This ifland is 
not capable of making above 100,000 lb. wt. of fugar 
per annum. The governor of Statia fends a commandant 
to the {mall ifland of Sabia, which raifes only fome ftock 
or market provifions ; he has alfo a commandant in St. 
Martin’s ifland ; this feems to be a neutral ifland; at pre- 
fent a few Dutch and fome French live there, but of no 
confideration. ° | ) 

2. Amongft the leffer Antilles (Cuba, Jamaica, Hifpa- 
niola, and Porto-Rico are called the greater Antilles) 
upon the coaft of Curaccoes, or windward coaft of the 
Spanifh main, their principal fettlement is the {mall ifland 
of Curafo, lies about eight leasues fromthe Terra Firma, 
in 12 D. N. Lat. The Dutch took it from the Spa- 
niards anno 1634; their chief bufinefs is an interloping 
{mugeling trade with the windward coaft of the Spanith 
main. Adjoining to it are the Dutch {mall iflands of’ 
Aruba eaftward, and weftward are Bonaire, Aves, Roca, 
and Orcilla, of no confideration. 

3. Guiana; their chief fettlement is Surinam. It was 
taken by the Dutch from the Englifh in the beginning of 
king Charles the fecond’s reign, and confirmed to them 
by the treaty-of Breda anno 1667, in exchange for New- 
York confirmed to the Englifh. Here are three pro- 
prietors concerned, viz. The Dutch Wett-India com- 
pany, the townof Amfterdam, and admiral Somelfdike’s 
heirs. It is earrifoned by a detachment of one man out 
of each Dutch foot company of regular troops. It is a _ 
fugar colony; they keep their books in light pieces of 
eight, royals, and ftivers ; fix ftivers make a royal; eight 
royals make a piece of eight. Their currency twenty 
per cent. worfe than the currency in Holland ; a Holland's 
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guilder pafles for twenty-four ftivers; their large cur-_ 
_Tency is transferring bills of exchange upon Amfterdam, — 
at the difference of twenty per cent. a heavy piece of — 
eight pafies for three guilders. .. . _., | a 
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New-England has a confiderable trade with- Surinam 
for molafies. Surinam government, by proclamation 
Jan. 27, 1705, N. S. allow the importation of [c] horfes _ 
and neat cattle from our colonies, at an impott of feven P| 
guilders per head, with tonnage of feven guilders per laf. 
of two ton fhipping; there is alfo a duty of five per 
cent, out (fix per cent. inward) upon two third value of _ 

oods. . 22 ~ pe 

Welt or to the leeward of Surinam is Barbice, a new 
fettlement, belonging to a feparate company, in a very. 
thriving way; fhares are fold at a very great advance. | 

Weit of Barbice is another Dutch fettlement Efquibe 
(the Englifh feamen, much guilty of corrupting foreign | 
words, call it Ife a Cape) this furnifhes good mill timber. 
for all the Weft-India fugar fettlements, and produces. 
quantities of Balfam Capivi, the bett of all the medicinal 
natural balfams. wi 


Cayenne, a fmall French fettlement in Guiana, eaft, 


that is to windward of Surinam ; it lies in N. Lat. 4 D. " 
55 M. itis a fugar colony. New-England fends two or i 
three floops to Cayenne yearly for molafies. Oba 
» St. Thomas [d], one of the Virgin-iflands, is compre- 
hended in the commiffion of the governor-general of _ 
our leeward iflands; at prefent it is in pofleffion of a 
Danith company ;. feldom any company’s fhips to be feen 
there. The king of Denmark has a negative in all their 
proceedings ; they may raife about 2,500,000 lb. weight 
of fugar per annum; they raife fome cotton ; here is a 
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[<] In New-England there is a breed of fmall mean horfes called » 
Jades or Surinamers; thefe run and feed in the wafte lands at little or 
no charge, and are thipped off to Surinam for the ufe of their mills, 

c in the fugar plantations. re 

[2] We annex the following fhort paragraphs to render our enu- 
meration of the American fettlements from Europe complete. 


Brande- 
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Brandebourg or Pruffian factory. All their ordinances . 
and public writings are in Hollands or low Dutch, which 
:5 the mother-tongue of the ifland. Their currency is as 
«a Surinam. It isa fort of neutral port, but under good 
ceconomy. 

Tobago lies in 11 D. 30 M.N. lat. 59 D. W. from 
‘London, about forty leagues fouth from Barbadoes, near 
the Spanifh ‘and Trinadad, which lies near the mouth 
of the river Oranoke. King Charles I made a grant of 
‘+ to the duke of Courland, to be fettled only by the fub- 
jects of England and Courland. . The duke of Courland » 
made feveral grants in it to Englifhmen, but it continues 
not fettled. or: | } 

St. Crux. The Englith, French, and Danifh have at 
times claimed it; it continues a neutral ifland, lies fouth 


from the Virgin-iflands. 
eb 


V. Britith fff American difcoveries, and Weft-India 
ifland fettlements. 


I come toa clofe of the introductory account of Ame- 
rican affairs in general, which has infenfibly fwelled in the 
handling, much beyond my firft plan ; I hope it 1s not 
tedious to the curious and intelligent reader. We now 
enter upon the principally intended fubject, the Britifh 
fertlements in America. An author, without oftentation 
defigning a common good, may endeavour to conciliate 
attention and faith in his readers. As no man is born 
with the inftiné&t or innate knowledge of his‘native or 
mother country, and does not generally enter upon fuch 
refearches until 25 Ait. the air of the foil and juvenile 
converfation do not much contribute towards this : 
therefore a perfon not a native, but not a foreigner, 
who comes into any country at that age, and enters upon 
and profecutes fuch inveftigations from perfonal obferva- 
tions, and credible correfpondencies for a courfe of thirty 
years, may write, as if born in the country.- I hope 
critics, natives of any of thefe our colonics, will not 

reckon 
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reckon it a prefumption in me to affay the following ac. 
counts; efpecially as at prefent, no native appears to uns — 
dertake this laborious, but ufeful, performance; I ace 
knowledge it to be a performance not of genius, but of | 
labour and method to render it diftinét and clear, ¥. 


The American colonies cannot be claimed by the feve- 
ral European nations: from Ppreoccupancy (they were not 
dereliéts, but in poffeffion of the aboriginal Indians) nor | 
by inheritance, nor by what the law of nature and nations | 
deem a juftifiable- conqueft ; therefore the adventuring — 
European powers, could only give to fome of their par- 
ticular fubjeéts an exclufive grant of negociating and | 
purchafing from the natural proprietors the native Indi- 
ans, and thereupon a power of jurifdiction. Me 
Formerly priority of difcovery, even without a conti- 


nued occupancy ot pouting was deemed a good claim 























Cabots coafting from Prima Vifta in 66 D. to 34 D. N | 
lat. although for near a century following, we made no 
fettlements there, and did not fo much as Navigate the 
coaft; becaufe Henry VIL was a vicious prince, the af- HD 
fairs of his wives, and perplexities with the church, gave 
him full employment ; Edward VI was a minor; queen 
Mary a wicked woman and bigotted Roman Catholic, 
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her fole attention was to re-eftablith popery, at that time bol 
wearing out of fafhion, in a moft inhuman, execrable, 
furious, zealous manner ; good queen Elizabeth, a great | 
encourager of trade and navigation in fome refpects, _ 
but had the diftreffing of the Spaniards, and protection 














of the Dutch, more in her intentions, than the making of 
difcoveries and fettlements in America. Royal grants 
of lands if not occupied, and in procefs of time if an- 
other grant (with occupancy) is made to others, the firft 
grant becomes void.. Thus duke Fiamilton’s grant in 
the Naraganfet country ; Mr. Mafon’s grant of New- 


Hamphhire ; and many grants in the N. E, parts of 
New. England are become void, 
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The Cabots of Venetian extract, anno 1495, obtained 
- from king Henry Vila patent for the property of all lands 
‘they fhould difcover weftward of Europe; one fifth of 
the clear profit is referved to the king. Henry VII was 
a lover and hoarder up of money. They fitted out 
from Briftol anno 1496 proceeded along the north fhore 
of America till obftruéted by the ice; then they turned 
their courte fouthward ; and at length their provifions 
proving fcanty, they were obliged to put off for England. 
Thus the Cabots in the name of, and by commiflions 
from, the crownof England, began to range the continent 
of North-America, before Columbus from the crown of 
Spain difcovered any part of the continent of America ; 
from 1492 to 1498, Columbus difcovered only the iflands 
in the gulph of Mexico. The Cabots were good in- 
duftrious navigators, they were the firft who weathered 
the north Cape of Europe. a 

The next patent for difcoveries and fettlements in 
America was March 25, 1584, to[e] Sir Walter Raleigh 
and affociates, for difcovering and planting lands in 
North-America, not actually poffefled by any Chriftian 
prince: that fame year two {mall veflels were fent wa 
- Canaries and the Caribbee-iflands (this, in thefe days was 
reckoned the only route of navigation for any part of 
America) to trade upon that coaft,; upon their return, 
in honour to the virgin queen Elizabeth, it was called 
Virginia, reaching fo far north as the culph of St. Lau- 


_. [e}] Sir Walter Raleigh, of a good but reduced family in Devon- 

‘Shire, was handfome, robuit, and eloquent, hada liberal education, and 
was brought up at the inns of court ; he was much in favour with 

ueen Elizabeth, and difcovered Guiana anno 1595. He was in the 
plot againft king James I, with lord Cobham, Grey, &c. convicted and 
condemned for high-treafon; he was thirteen years in prifon, and 
wrote the hiftory of the world; he projected a {cheme to liberate him- 
felf, by propofing to the court the difcovery of a gold mine in Guiana 
(he was naturally a mighty hunter after mines of minerals, metals, and 
precious ftones) was fitted out, proceeded, and returned empty ; being 
unfuccefsful, and by the refentment of Gundamore the Spanifh am- 
baffador at the court of England, his former fentence was averred, and 
he was beheaded, 


rence. 
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rence. Anno.1585, Sir Walter fent Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, with feveral veffels and 108 people, to begin a plan- 
tation; they landed upon the ifland Roanoke near the 
mouth of Albemarle river in North-Carolina. | Sir 
_ Francis Drake, from the Spanifh Weft-Indies, by way of 
| the gulph of Florida ftream, touched in Roanoke anno — 
1586; thefe people fettlers diffatisied, moft of them 
returned with him to England. Anno 1587 and 1589, 
Mr. White, with the character of governor,. brought 
over fome people to Cape Hatteras, but effected no {ettle- 
ment. M 
No further attempt worth mentioning was made un- 
‘til anno 1606, Sir Walter Raleigh, by his attainder, hav- , 
ing forfeited his patent, feveral adventurers petitioned the 
king for grants, and a grant was made to two companies, — 
in one charter, viz. to the London adventurers from 34% 
D. to 41 D.N. lat. the other company was the Brittol, 
"Exeter, Plymouth, &c. adventurers, from 38D. to 45 D. 
N. lat. “Thus perhaps the uncommon and confequent-_ 
ly neglected part from Cape Charles to Connecticut might 
fall into the Dutch hands. In the firft company of ad- 
venturers feveral noblemen and gentlemen obtained a_ 
patent with power of government for a certain diftri&, 
the jurifdiction to be in a prefident and ftanding council ;_ 
they fitted out Capt. Newport, with three fhips and 100— 
fettlers ; they failed into Chefepeak-Bay, and’ fifty miles 
up James river, and began a fettlement called Jamestown. 
Here properly begins the firft planting of our eldeft co- 
Jony Virginia; the further narrative of this colony be- 
longs to the fection of Virginia, 3 ret) 
The other company in the fame charter of anno 1606, 
called the company of Plymouth, or Weft-country ad- 
venturers, vz. Sir Joha Popham chief-juftice, Sir Fer- 
dinand Gorge governor of Plymouth, &c. began their 
adventures in trade and fettlements at Sagadahoc in New- 
England, about the fame time. 
Their firft adventure was taken by the Spaniard: 
anno 1608, they fitted out captains Popham and aie 
with 
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with people or fettlers, and ftores, and built a fort, Se. 
George, near. Sagadahock ; it came to nothing. , Anno 
-1614, Capt. Smith, fome time prefident of Virginia, 
called the traveller, a good folid judicious writer in 
general, fitted out two fhips and made a good voyage in 
trade ; upon his return to England, he prefented a plan 
of the country to the court, and it was called New-Eng- 
land. As after afew years the London company diffolved, 
fo, it feems, was the fate of this company ; and anno 1620, 
Nov. 3, king James I. granted to a company of adven- 
turers called the council of Plymouth, forty in number, 
all lands from 40 D. to 48 D.N. lat. keeping up the 
claim to New Netherlands, or Nova Belgia, at that time 
in pofleflion of the Dutch, at prefent the Britifh colonies 
of New-York, New-Jerfies, and Penfylvania. -This[/] 
council of Plymouth made feveral grants which were 
found faulty from their indiftinctnefs, and having no 
power to delegate jurifdi@tion. Here we mult break off, 
and refer the further Narration to the fections of the 
New-England. colonies,» which were the council of 
Plymouth grants. 

The firft inducements. of the Englifh adventurers to 
take out patents. for countries or lands in America, and 
to fuffer fo.much in fettling; were the hopes of finding 
rich mines of minerals, metals, and precious ftones, and 
a thorough-fare to the Eaft-Indies or Spice-iflands. .Af- 
ter fome time thefe projectors finding themfelves. dil- 
appointed, the old patents were neglected or annihilated : 
in the end of James the firft’s reion, and beginning of 
Charles I, new grants were procured; but) by reafon 
of the following civil confufions and divifions, the .con- 
ditions of thefenew grants were not complied with ; and 
people fit down at pleafure and at random. Upon the 


[7] The company or council of Plymouth, by-their charter or 
patent, had a power to convey any portion of their granted lands to” 
any of his majefty’s fubjeGts : after having made many” indiftinct and 

interfering grants, they furrendered their charter tothe crown, by an 
inftrument under their common feal, June 7, 1635. | 
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teftoration of king Charles II, thefe fettlers petitioned for 
peculiar grants (as we fhall obferve in the feveral fections © 
of colonies) particularly of Maryland, Carolina, New-_ 
York, Connecticut, Rhode-iflands. 

The firft grants from the crown were eoiecaily ex- f 
prefied to run back inland 100 miles; afterwards the ftyle } 
was due weft to the South-feas, or until: they met with © 
fome other Chriftian fettlement ; fometimes it is exprefled ¢ 
from fea to fea, eaft and weft : at. prefent the words are — 
to run back indefinitely. Many of the firft grants were | 
by falfe or uncertain defcriptions, and did interfere with 
‘one. another as we may obferve in the hiftory of their — 
feveral boundaries in procefs of time re¢tified and at BO t 

‘ fent fettled. bol 

The fettling of our fundry colonies have been upon fe- ne 
veral occafions, and from various beginnings. New-Eng- — 
and was firft fettled by people from England, tenacious _ 
of their own non-conformift way of religious worfhip, — 
and refolved to endure any hardfhips, wz. avery diftant 
removal, inclemencies of the climate, barrennefs of the — 
foil, c. in_ order to enjoy their own way of thinking, — 
called gofpel-privileges, in peace and purity. Our Weft- — 
India iflands have been fettled or increafed, fome of them © 
by Royalifts, fome by Parliamentarians ; fome by[g]To- 
ries, fome by Whigs, at different times fugitives or exiles — 
from their native country. Virginia and Maryland have — 
been for many years, and continue to be a fink for — 
tranfported criminals. Pennfylvania being the property 
of Mr. Penn, a Quaker ; he planted it with Quakers (as 
Lord Baltimore for the fame reafon at firft planted Ma-~ 
ryland with Roman Cartholics) it is. lately vety much 
increafed by hufbandmen {warming from Ireland and 
Germany. 
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[g} Whig and Tory, originally were reciprocal party cant names of 
*contempt, they began in the reign of king Charles II, Tories afferted 
paflive-obedience and non refiftanee, as a prerogative of the crown ; 
whigs. maintained that liberty and property was a natural privilege of © 
the people. 
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2. The Britith ifland fettlements. 


THE Britifh Americancolonies, efpecially their iflands 
in, and near the gulph of Mexico, are the Spanifh leav- 
ings; the Spaniards, their firft difcoverers, made no ac- 
count of them ; and when the Enelifh began to fettle 
them, they were not difturbed by.the Spaniard, as if be- 
low their notice. ‘The Englifh at firft had no other de- 
fign there, only to diftrefs the Spaniards. ‘Thus Sir Francis 
Drake made feveral depredations there, but no fettle- 
ment; anno 1585 he took St. Domingo, Carthagena, 
and St. Auguftine, and foon quitted them. Anno 1597, 
Porto Rico was conquered by the Englifh, but dropped. 

The Britifh American ifland governments may be 
enumerated under thefe heads, viz. The two finall fettle- 
ments of Bermudas and Boomtdence; or Bahama-Iflands, | 
and the three general. governments of. Barbadoes, Lee- 
ward-Iflands, and Jamaica : thefe three governments 
are called the Britifh {ugar lands. As at prefent fugar 
is of general ufe, and occafions a vaft branch of public 
revenue to the nations of Great-Britain, France, and 
Holland, a digreffion concerning fugar may be accept- 


able. 


AA digreffion concerning fugar. 
THE ancient Greeks and Romans ufed honey only for 


{weetning ; fugar wasnotknown amongftthem. Paulus 
fgineta, a noted compiler of medical hiftory, and one 
of the laft Greek writers upon that fubje@t, about anno 
625,.1s the firft who exprefly mentions fugar; it was at 
firft called, Mel arundinaceum, that i is, reed or cane honey. 
It came from China, by way of the Eaft-Indies and 
Arabia to Europe. As fpirits (/piritus ardentes) not 
above a century ago were ufed only as officinal cordials, 
but now are become an endemical plague every where, 
pene a pernicious ingredient in-moit of our beverages : 
yt. | fo 
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fo formerly fugar was only ufed in fyrups, conferves, and. 
fuch like Arabian medicinal compofitions. — It is at pre- 
{ent become of univerfal and moft noxious ule; it fouls 
our animal juices, and produces fcrophulas, fcurvys, and 
other putrid diforders ; by relaxing the folids, it occafions 
watery {wellings,-and catarrhous ails it induces hyfteric 
and other nervous diforders ; therefore fhould be iparinely 
uled, eipecially by our weaker fex; they are naturally of a 
Libra laxa. . aay 
The ifland colonies (in a peculiar manner they are 
called the Weft-Indies) had the fugar-cane from the Bra- _ 
zils; the Portugueze of Brazil might have them from: 
their fettlements in the [] Eaft-Indies. At prefent the 
flavour and {mell of our fugars, and of thofe from Brazil 
differ confiderably ; this may be attributed to what the 
French call, Le gout de terroir s thus it is with with wines. 
from tranfplanted vines ; Virginia tobacco, and Brazil,« 
and Varinas tobacco differ upon this account. ; 
Arundo faccharifera C. B. P, fugar-cane, are the bo- 
tanical Latin and Exnglifh tribe names ; it grows to five, 
fix, or more feet high; articulated or jointed with a. 
gramineous or reed leaf. The canes are generally plant. 
ed in Auguft, and cut down from Chriftmas to June of 
the following, not the fame, year ; they are from fixteen’ 
to twenty-two months upon the ground. This produce 
allows of a great latitude as to gathering in, without any 









































[4] China boafts much of the antiquity of its policy, and not without. 
reafon. They feem to be the elder brother of all the nations in Afia, — 
Africa, and Europe ; we can trace, even in our records, which do not 
go back exceeding 2500 years, many notable things from thence, fuch 
as the filk-worm, the fugar cane, the {mall-pox, 9c. America having 
no known land communication with them, and the intermediate navi- 
gation fo long, that until the late improvements in navigation, Ame- 
rica and the moon were much upon the fame footing with refpe& to 
Europe, Afia, and Africa. Hence it is, that upon our difcoveries of 
America, exceepting f{peech, which is natural to mankind, they feem to 
have been only a gregarious fort of man-brutes ; that is, they lived in 
tribes or herds and nations, without letters or arts further than to ace 
quire the neceffuries of life, 

: confiderable 
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confiderable lofs: if cut reafonably and foon, they yield 
| more juice, but lefs rich thanif left ftanding afew months 
Jonger: moreover, canes that might have been cut at the 
fe of December, the planters are under a neceflity to 
‘keep fome of them growing until June, to furnifh pro- 
vender, which is cane-tops, for their cattle. One gallon 
_of cane liquor may yield about one pound three quarters 
‘of fugar; a pot of 60 wt. of fugar, may drop about 
‘three gallons molaffes, one gallon molafies, if good, 
yields near one gallon rum or proof {pirit ; by claying 
fugars lofe above two fevenths, which runs into molailes : 
the difference upon the improvement of fugars generally 
isin this proportion, viz. If mufcovadoe fell at 25 5. “per 
cent. wt. firft clays fell at 35, fecond clays at 45, third 
clays at 55. 
The manufacture is reckoned equal in value to the 
_ produce or cultivation ; it has many chargeable articles, 
the mill, the boiling-houfe, the curing-houfe, ftill-houfe, 
ftore-houfe. Sugars are diftineuifhed into mufcavadoes, 
by the French called Sugar bis or brute, firft, fecond, and” 
third clayings or refinings. 
The cultivation of the cane; a length of few joints 








or knots laid flat or horizontally in holes, thefe holes are 


half a foot deep or better, three feet long, two feet wide ; 


thirty good field negroes may hoe an acre a day ; from 
each joint or oculus proceeds a reed of canes. 


In Barbadoes the charge of cultivation and manufac- 
ture of fugar (fuppofing the labour hired, as it happens 
in fome particular circumftances) is about 15 /. per acre, 





an acre at a medium is reckoned to produce 2500/. 
wt. fugar; therefore all exceeding 125. per cent. wt. in 
the price of fugars, is clear profit to the planter. NV. B. 
The rum defrays the ordinary expence of the planta- 
tion. They allow one good field negro for one acre 
canes, all labour included. ‘The labour is very confi- 








derable (f{uppofing the ground well cleared and brought 
to) viz. holling, planting, dunging, weeding, hilling, 
and cutting. 
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After the firft purchafe, the charge of a fugar plan: 
tation negro, is very fmall, not exceeding 40 5. per annum, 
for cloathing and feeding ; when full cloathed, it is. 
jacket and breeches for the men 3 Jacket and petticoats” 
for the women of Oznabrigs at gd. per yard, anda. 
coarle red milled cap; the negroes of one plantation live” 
in contiguous huts like an African town; are allowed) 
fome fhort time, viz. Saturday afternoon, and Sundays, » 
with a fmall {pot of ground to raife provifions for them- 
felves; or, if new negroes, are allowed one pint of Guinea: 
corn, one falt herring, or an equivalent per day in other: 
provifions of falt mackarel, dryed falt-fith, Indian corn,’ 
c. Barbadoes requires a fupply of 4000 or 5000 new — 
NEQTOes per annum. - ie Cb See a 

The planters divide their cane-lands into thirds, wiz.) 
one third ftanding canes, another third new-planted — 
canes, and the other third fallow. In Barbadoes they’ 
plant every crop or fecond crop 3 in the other iflands — 
they have ratoons, or fecond, third, fourth, &¢. crops — 
from the fame roots, but every fucceeding year they 
yield lefs. : . eh 
» The quantity of fugar imported per annum from the — 
Britith fugar-iflands to Great-Britain is about 80,000 ta: 
$5,000 hogfheads, at 1000 wt. per hogfhead. “a 

In imitation of the French, by an a& of parliament 
4739, Britifh fugars are allowed to be carried directly, — 
without entring in Great-Britain, to any foreign port — 
fouth of Cape Finifterre, under certain reftrictions too’ — 
Jong for our enumeration. About fifty years ago the 
French were chiefly fupplied with fugars from Great- 
Britain; at prefent they fupply themfelves, and can af- 
ford to underfell us in all markets, the Mediterranean, - 
Holland, Hamburgh, &e, aii | 

An exact minute lift of the fucceffive governors in the 
feveral iflands, is fcarce of any hiftorical ufe, unlef&s 
where fome things remarkable have happened during 
their government ; therefore without making much en- 
quiry, I fhall only mention thofe who eafily occur. ie 
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- The Weft-India iflands, together with Virginia, Mary-' 
land, and the Carolinas, are of vait profit to Great-Britain, 
by the labour of above three hundred thoufand flaves, 
| maintained at a very {mall charge. Here we obferve a 
fort of puritanical, grofs error, in the Utopian charter- 
conititution of the colony of Georgia, not allowing of 
the labour of flaves, and, by the experience of feveral 
years, this feems to be a principal reafon of the fettle- 
“ment coming to nothing. By acts of their affemblies, 
' flaves or negroes are real eftate, but may be fued for 
and recovered by perfonal action. If it were not for the 
negroes and Mulattoes born in thefe colonies reckoning — 
 themfelves natives, it would be impoffible to keep fo 
many able-bodied flaves in fubjection by a ‘few valetu- 
dinary white men: there have been, from time to 
time, infurreCtions of negroes; but were difcovered, 
and the ringleaders executed in the moft cruel and 
deterring manner that could be contrived. Slaves in 
any felonious cafe are tried, not by a jury and grand 
{effions, but by two juftices, and three freeholders ; a 
majority condemns them and orders execution. They 
generally value new negroes in this manner; a negro of 
ro Ait. and of ao Ait. are upon a par; from 20 to 
25 AEt. is reckoned their prime ; from .0 #t. upwards, 
their value gradually decreafes, as it does from 10 /Et. 
downwards. 

Their voyages from London to Barbadoes or Leeward 
-iflands are fix to feven weeks ; but home to London not 
{> much; when out of the trade-winds, the wefterly 
winds and a wefterly fwell or fea generally prevail. 

In thefe iflands the rains (within the tropics, the 
Indians number their years by rains; without the tro- 
pics, they reckon by fucceffion of winters) begin at the 
end of May, continue frequent for three months, and 
abate gradually to December. Hurricanes are from the 
middle of July to the middle of September: Barba- 
does and the Leeward-iflands are not much troubled 
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with hurricanes ; but have at times violent gufts of wind, — 
when the trade or eafterly winds change per north (failors : 
call it going againft the fun) to weft, with a rolling fea 
from the Leeward. The fea breeze begins between eight | 
and.nine hours morning, increafes till noon, retains its 
full ftrength till three afternoon, and gradually decreafes 










to about five in the evening. ee 
_. Even in their breezes, the air feems to refemble the | 
fuffocating breezes along the fands of the deferts of 4 
Libya, or like the fteam and exhalation from burning — 
charcoal: their air feems to be impregnated with fome. i 
volatile acid fulphur, which, to a very inconvenient de- 
gree, rufts iron, and cankers other metals: it keeps the — 
blood and {pirits in a continued fret. -In that climate 1 
never, could apply myfelf to, a ferious intenfe way of | 
thinking exceeding “half an hour; fome conftitutions 
are kept in a continued {mall degree of a phrenzy ; hence 
proceed: the many rath, pafiionate actions amongft the 
Creoles. _ In the north continent of America, for two or 
three weeks in July (dog-days are only aftrological cant 
names amongft the vulgar; the hot weather of the’ fea- 
fon, not the influence of the ftars are in the cafe) the 
weather is fometimes fo hot, as to rarify the air too 
much; by relaxing its {pring and aGtion occafions fudden 
deaths, palfies, and the'like nervous affeGtions (inaffuetis ) 
in the human fpecies and other animals ; beginning of 
July, 1734, unufually hot; for a continuance of fome 
days, eight or nine people die fuddenly : at the writing 
of this July 8, and 15, 16, little wind fouth-wefterly, in- 
tenfely melting hot, but not fulphureous and {tifling as 
in the Weft-Ihdies ; fcarce any thunder hitherto, 
Befides regular tides, they have uncertain windward 
and leeward currents: with a windward current, new 
and full moon tides fow about. three feet ; they flow 
longer than they ebb. 7 
Pheir general fupply for charges of government is 
a poll-tax upon negroes, and an excife upon liquors 
Imported. 
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-jmported.. They have a very good reeulation, that no 
| freeholder’s perfon can be arrefted for debt; thus his 
| Jabour is not loft to the public by a time of confine-’ 
ment, and he cannot readily run in debt exceeding the 
value of his freehold. Itis to be wifhed, that this wife 
regulation may be introduced into our continent colo- 
nies. | 
The Spaniards and Portuguefe in their firft American 
navigations, very providently put on fhore upon the in- 
tervening head-lands and iflands, fome live ftock, par- 
ticularly neat cattle and fwine, to multiply by propaga- 
tion, towards.a future refrefhment and fupply of provi- 
fions in their voyages. 

The general food of the Europeans there, and of their 
flaves, comes next in courfe ; it is moftly vegetable [2]. 

Here we may previoufly obferve, that the plants or 
vegetables between the tropics are fo various from our 
European tribes, they feem to require a diflinct fyftem 
of botany, or ought to be reduced to fome order by 
annexing to each tribe of European plants, fome co- 
rollaries of the afines; but without coming much into 
natural hiftory, I am afraid fome readers judge me too 

rolix. . 

The food of their negro flaves, and of the common 

labourers and white fervants, may be divided into, 


[2] Dr. Sloane, afterward Sir Hans Sloane, anno 1696, publifhed a 
book Catalogus plantarum que in infula Jamaica, Madera, Barbadoes, 
Nevis ef St. Chriflophori nafcuntur; feu prodromus hiftorie naturals 
Famaice, pars prima. He has been fuficiently burlefqued on this 
affair; he gives no account of any part of natural hiftory excepting of 
plants, and of thofe no defcription, only pedantic long liits of infipid 
{ynonyma from various authors : Dr. De Ruifeau of Barbadoes told 
me, that he was only eleven days upon that ifland, and pretends to give 
the natural hiftory of the ifland. ‘Thus dela Motray publifhed feveral 
volumes in folio of his travels, amongtt others, his travels in New ; 
‘England ; whoto my certain knowledge refided there only a few days, 
and was very conttantly. at home in his lodgings in Bofton, with com- 
pany of no intelligence. — 


I.. Their 
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{. Their bread kind. 1. Cerealia, [2] rice, [/] Guinea 

corn, [#] Indian corn. 2. Legumina, or pulfe kind, viz. 

[7] kidney-beans, [o]peas. 3. Roots, viz. [p] yams, [g] po~ 


5 [£4]. Rice is referred to the feGtion of Carolina, 


[2] Mikum Indicum album et nigrum Plinii; Camer3: Sorgum. tab, 
Guinea corn: it may be called a perennial, holding good many years” 


from the fame root; the grain is more nourishing and wholfome than 


Indian corn, and goes farther: the leaves and tops are good pro-: 


vender for cattle. | 
[7] Mays granis aureis T. Frumentum Indicum Mays diGum, C. B. P, 


< 
+ 


nay 


Indican corn: this is a principal American bread kind: a further ace 4 


count of it is referred to the fe€tions of New-Eneland. 


(~] Phafeolus Indicus annuus Glaber, fru€iu tumidiore minore Vvariorum. 


colorum abjque hilo, Kidney-beans, which in North-America are called 
Indian or French beans. ‘This we refer to New-England. 


Phafeolus maximus perennis, floribus fpicatis fpeciofis, albis, filiquis brevi= 
bus latis, femen album hilo albido. Sloane. White bonavifta, large as a 


common kidney-bean, much eat with boiled meat. 
Do. Semine rufo, red bonavitt. 
~ Phajeolus erecius minor, femine fpharico albido, hilo nigro; Pifum quartum 


Jeu pifa Virginiana. C. B. P. Calavances, this properly belongs to the 


fection of Virginia. | 

Do. Fruéu rubro, red calavances. Sols 3 

[c] Pifum hortenfe majus, flore fru&uque alo. C.B.P. Garden peas, 
from Europe planted thrive well. 


Anagyris Indica leguminofa, filiquis torofis, Herm, Par. Bat. Pigeon | 


Peas: this fhrub, or fmall tree, grows to twelve or fifteen feet high, 
and holds for fome years ; the fruit refembles a vicia, Called horfe peas : 
they eat it with boiled meat. ey 
[p] Volubulis nigra, radice alba aut purpuraftente, maxima, tuberofa, 
efculenta, farinacea, caule membranulis extantibus alato, folio cordato nervofa, 
Sloane. Jnxbama Lufitanorum Clift, H. LXXVIUL- probably it came 
_ from Guinea. It is the principal and beft food of the negroes; hence 
it is that in general to eat, is called to yaam. ‘This root grows fome- 
times as big as a man’s thigh; the reddifh are more {pungy; the white 
are beft, and not fo cloyingly fweet as the Weft-India potatoes; many 
of the beft white people ufe it for bread; to me it was more agreeable 
_than bread of wheat-flower. 

[7] Potatoes of two different kinds or tribes. . 

Convolvulus radice tuberofa efculenta dulci, frinachie folio, fore magno, 
purpurafcente, patula, Batatas Chifi, H. LXXVIII.  Weft-India, Ber- 
-‘mudas, Carolina potatoes; they are natives of America, but do not 
thrive to the northward of Maryland, becaufe of the coldnefs of the 
chmate. Clufius’s defcription and icons are good ; it is planted from 
fome {mall incipient roots, or fome flices of the large roots, having an 

x tatoes, 


* 





“tatoes, [r] caflada’ 4. Fruits, viz. [5] plantanes, 
[7] bananes, “ous 


oculus or bud, in the fame manner as the folanum tuberofum, called’ 
Irifh potatoes ; the leaves fpread along the ground like convolvulus ; 
the flower is pentapetalous ; the piftillum becomes the fruit containing 
many {mall feeds. 
«Do. Radice rufufcente. 
Do. Radice alba 
Do. Radice caerulefcente. . 
 "Thefe continue permanently the fame, are lufcioufly {weet ; when too 
ripe or long kept, they become fibrous or ftringy 5 the yellow is the. 
mot common and beft flavoured. : ee: Leta 
— Solanum efculentum tuberofum, C. B. P. Arachidna Theophrafti forte, \ 
papas Peruanorum Clufti, H..LXXIX. his icons are very good, Irifh 
potatoes; they grow kindly all over America; in the northern parts 
the froft takes them foon; the roots are 2 number of tubers of various 
“fizes connested by filaments, ftalks, two or three feet erect; the leaves 
alternate, conjugated with an impar, of a dark green, the whole ha- 
bit hairy ; the flowers monopetalous in umbels whitith, fruit foft, with 
many flat feeds; the large bulbs are ufed for food ; the {mall bulbs are. 
committed to the earth again, and are called feed potatoes; an Trifh 
idiom, roots for feed. They are planted in the fpring, and dug up 
in September for ufe. Gafpar Bauhine fays, they were brought from 
Virginia to England, thence to France and the other countries of Eu- 
rope. Clufius thinks it was carried from New Spain to Old Spain, 
and from thence to Italy and the Netherlands, and propagated at pre- 
fent all.over Europe. 
‘Do. Radice alba, whitith potatoes. 

Do. Radice rufufcente, reddifh potatoes. 

Do. Radice flavefcente, potatoes with a bluith caft. 

Do. Flore aloo. H. R. P. French potatoes; thefe are flatter, larger, 
lefs lobated, of a finer texture; this at prefent is much admired, does 
not yield fo well, is not fo eafily hurt by the froft. | 

_(4] Ricinus minor witicis obtujfo folio, caule verrucofo, frore pentape- 
talo albido, ex cujus radice tuberofa (fucco venenato turgido) Americant, 
panem conficiunt, Caffada. The Englith, after it is well dried, grind it 
‘and bake it into cakes. The French eat it in crumbles, called farine, 
or farine de Manihot; they victual their Weft-India coafting-veflels 
with this. . 

(s] Mufa frudlu cucumerino longiori, Plumer. Mufa caudice viridi, 
fruéiu longiori fucculento Angulofo, Sloane. Palma humilis longis latifque 
foliis, plantanes. ‘This tree grows from fixteen to twenty feet high; a 
very large, firm, long palm-leaf, ufed in thatching of huts, and good 
bedding for the poor ; boiled or roaited it is ufed in place of bread. 

_ [4] Mafa caudice maculato fruciu recto rotundo, breviore odorato. Hort. 
Beamont, Bananas. Does not differ much from the former. 
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24 Britifh and French Sertiements Parr.) _ 

_. II. Fifh and fleth are moftly a foreign importation, 
viz. falt herrings from Scotland and Ireland; one bar-: | 

fel of herrings is reckoned equivalent to two quintals — | 


dried falt-fith, dried refufe falt-fith (cod, haddock, haake, 
and polluck) from New-England and Newfoundland, 
barreled falt mackarel from New-England; they fome- 
times ufe the country frefh produce of [w] flying fith, 
and [w] land-crabs, and-[~] foldiers. They feldom are 


allowed any Irith falt-beef; it is referved for the planters. 


or landlords, their managers, overfeers, and other white 


fervants. Some negroes are allowed for their own ac- 


count and profit to raife young pork ( Weit-India young . 


pork is delicious) and poultry, which they carry to 
market, but feldom eat of it. Their moft delicious dith 
for a regale, is a pepper-pot or negro-pot compounded 
of falt-fith, falt-flefh of any kind, erain and pulfe of alk 
kinds, much feafoned with [y] capficum’ or Guinea 
pepper; it is fomething like a Spanith oleo, or New- 
foundland fhowdder, 


[u] Hirundo, Catefby: the flying-fith, called alfo by the native her- 
rings. By a pair of large fins it bears itfelf up in the air for a fhort 
time, and to a {mall difance. 

[w] Cancer terrefiris cuniculos fub terra agens, Sloane. They are very. 
plenty, and good food, called land-crabs. 

[x} Cancellus terrefris, Carib.. The hermit crab, or foldier, from. 
their red colour. | Their fore-part and claws aré cruftaceous ; their 
hinder part foft, only a membranous integument, which they fecure in 
the empty thells of fizable buccinums, and carry the fhell along with 
them, not as an original property but as a dereliét. 

[y} Tere are many kinds of capficums; we fhall only mention 
three; they area monapetalous, membranous fruit, / 

Capficum filiqua lata et rugofa, Park. Bell or long-pepper; it is an- 
nual, has a longer leaf than moft capficums; is larger than a walnut, 
and when firft ripe, red, and membranous. Planted in New-England ; 
It comes to maturity, but is pickled when green. Pay 3 

Capficum minus fru&u parvo pyramidali ere@o, Sloane. Piper Indicum 
minimum, furrecdis filiguis oblongis erectis parvis. ‘This is much ufed in 
Earbadoes, and is called Barbadoes piemento, or Barbary pepper. 

Capficure minus frufu rotunda ercéo parvo acerrimo, Sloane. Bird- 
pepper. ‘Thete laft two dried and powdered, are intenfely hot (almott 
cauftic) and fold over America by the name of Cayenne-butter, or 
Surinam pepper. 

The 
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The provender for their neat cattle and horfes befides 
cane-tops, and. tops of Guinea corn already’ mentioned, 
[z] is Scotch grafs. | 

Scorpions, feolopendras or forty legs, chigoes, fand- 
flies, vena medini, or Guinea worm, mufketoes, ants, 
bed-bugs cimices leétularit, Fe, very troublefome and 
great nufances in thefe climates, we fhall not defcribe, 
having already tired the readers who have no notion of 
natural hiftory : but we cannot omit that reat nufance 
to navigation called the [a] worm, pernicious efpecially 
to new fhips ; at firft only in the Welt-Indies, but have 
from thence’ been carried with fhips, and do propagate 
in Carolinia, Virgina, Maryland. ‘They have got fo far 
north as New-England, and lately have done confidera- 
ble damage in the port of Newport, colony of Rhode- 
Ifland : it is to be hoped, that a fevere freezing winter 
may deftroy them, as it did in Holland anno 1730, when 
thofe worms, by eating and honey-combing of the piles 
of their dikes, between the higheft and loweft, water- 
marks, put the country in danger of being undammed or 
drowned. | 

I infenfibly deviate into fomething of the natural, hi- 
{tory of thefe countries ; but as it is not within the com- 
afs of my original defign, which was their current and 
political hiftory in a fummmary way; I fhall only briefly 
relate and defcribe by the proper claffical names (which 
hitherto has not been done by authors) that part of their 
natural produce which is ufed in common food, in deli- 
cacies, and as commodities in trade. 


[x] Panicum vulgare [pica multiplict alperiufcula. T. Gramen paniceum 
fpica divifa, Cc. B. P. Scots grafs: perhaps fo called, becaufe plenty in 
the diftrict‘of Barbadoes called Scotland ; and not as a plant or herbage 
from Scotland in Great-Britain : it 1s perennial, and affords many cut- 
tings or crops per annuzt. 

(a] Terredo of Xylophagus marinus, tubulo couchoidis, from one inch to 
‘one foot long ; the extremity of their head refembles a double bit of 


that kind of borer called an augur. 
t The 
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1. The common food is moftly already mentioned, ~ 
to thefe we may add ducks of feveral kinds, plover, wild, — 
[2] pigeons, wild hogs, [c] lobfters, [4] cray-fith, [e] ri- 
ver-crabs,. [ f ] fea-crabs, the [g] fea-tortoife or turtle as 
the failors. call them. ; 


_ 2. Some of their delicacies are many forts of cucum- 
bers, melons, and the like of the gourd kind, [4] ci- 
trons [7] oranges, [4] lemons, ‘fugar-cane already. men- 


[4] Palumbus migratorius. Catelby. Palumbus torquatus, Aldrovand. 
‘The wild pigeon, pigeon of paflage, or ring dove: thefe are plenty at 
certain feafons all over America, and of great benefit in feeding the 


poor. The French call them raméer; the Dutch call them ringle duif; 
auilde duif, boom duif. 


[¢] Afacus marinus ; lobster, Mg 

[@) Aftacus fluviatilis, the cray-fifh. ' ~ Saea 

‘[e] Cancer fluviatilis; river crab, Thefe two periodically quit their 
eld craftaceous exuvie, and at-that time have a‘kind of ficknefs (as 
we obferve in filk-worms in their feniums, fo called) and’ do difgorge 
from their flomach fame lapilli, calculi, or bezoar called oculi cancri, or 
crabs eyes. WV. B. The teftacea fo called, wx bezoars, corals, co- 
rallines, crabs. eyes, and crabs claws are infipid, ufelefs medicines ; 
they are generally exhibited in {mall dofes; but if given in dofes of 
ten times the quantity, they do no good nor no hurt, as I have fre. 
quently tried; ifin.a continped ufe and in large quantities, they have 
the fame bad effeét, that chalk, clay, and the like have in the pica 
Wir ginuin, 

Lf] Cancer marinus chelis rabyis, 

Cancer marinus chelis nigris,. rent 

(g] Lefudo marina. They are two weeks in coitu ; hatch their egos 
in the fand; ‘they are caught either by turning them upon: their back, 
or by harpooning ; they are of various kinds, I fhall mention only two 
forts. 

Tefiude marina viridis. Green turtle, fo called from the colour of its 
fat; this is reckoned wholefome and delicious food, 

Tefiudo caretta. Rochefort hi. des Antilles; hawks-bill turtle, fe 
called from the form of its mouth 3 the outfide plates or {cales of its 
boney covering, workmen: call tortoife-thell. ; : 

[4] Malus citrea five medica Raij. H. The citron tree, or pome= 
citron: Foltis laurinis rigidis, like the orange-tree, hut without an ap- 
pendix. ‘The fruit is larger and rougher than a lemon, with a thick 
rind which is made into fuccades or {weet-meats, and is ufed in mak- 
ing citron water, called by the French Peau de barbade; they grow 
moitly in Scotland difri& of Barbadoes, and are fold a rial per 
couple. | se te i 

(4) Aurantium medilla dulei vuleare, Ferrar. Hef p- Common . 


tioned ; 
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tioned ; cocoa we refer to the paragraph of produce for 
trade and {/] cocoa, [7] cabbage-tree, [#] pine-apple,. 
{o called from its refemblance of the fruit or cones of 
- fome pine-trees. : 


orange: perennial large rigid leaves, with a heart-like appendix ; the 

fruit is fragrant, of a reddifh yellow colour, and tough peel. ¢ 
— Aurantium acri medulla vulgare. Ferrar. Hefp. Aurantia mals 
J. B. Seville, or four orange. This is the medicinal orange. 

: Aurantium Sinenfé. Ferrar. Hefp. China orange, is eat only for plea- 
ure. , 

Aurantium fylveftre medulla acri. T. Aurantia flocftris. J. B. frudu 
limonis pufillo, limas de Oviedo. The lime-tree ; this is more pungent and 
lefs agreeable, and not fo wholefome as the lemon ; it is much ufed in 
the American beverage called punch. 

 Awantium maximum, Ferrari, Shadock-tree. It is fometimes large 
as a human head, with a thick rind, ‘a flat difagreeable tafte to my 
alate. 

[4] Limon vulgaris. Ferrar. Hefp... Malus limonia acida, C: B.*P. 
Sourlimons; like the others of this-kind, has perennial thick {tiff 

‘green leaves, but without an appendix: the fruit is more oval than | 
the orange, and with a nipple-like procefs at the extremity or end, of 
a pale yellow ; it is the moft delicious fowering for that julep-fathion 
drink called punch. js | 

Limon dukei medulla vulgaris. Ferrar. Hefp. ' Sweet limon ; itis not 
in much efteem. i: 

[2] Palma indica nucifera coccus dicta, Raij H.. Palma nucifera arbors 
J. B. Cocoa-tree ; palmetto leaves very large; every year it emits 
» racemus of cocoa-nuts, whereof fome hold a pint of cool, plea- 
fant lymph or drink; this nut remains upon the tree good for many 


ears. | | ; 
; [m] Palma altiffima non fpinofa, frugdu pruniformi, minore racemoa 
fparfe, Sloane, Palma quinta fea Americana fruéiu racemofo, C. B. BR. 
cabbage-tree. The wood is very fpungy or pithy; grows very tall ; 
every. year near its top, about Midfummer, is emitted a large racemus 
of flowers, which. make a good pickle. a an ae 
_ [a) Ananas aculeatus feuélu pyramidato, carne aured. Plumer. Pine- 
apple; fee I’. I. R. Tab. 426, 427, 428. where it is moft elegantly 
delineated. They plant it as artichokes are planted in Europe. It is 
a moft delicious fruit, not lufcious, but a {mart brifk fragrant {weetnels ; 
it may be called the ambrofia of the gods: but as the higheft {weets 
‘degenerate into the mot penetrating and vellicating acids; fo this, it oe 
eat in quantities, o¢cafions mof violent cholic pains; for the fame rea- 


fon, fugar and honey are cholicy. ; 


3, The 
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containing 
twenty. to,forty.cocoanuts ina pulp, In fome; parts,of. New Spain 
they are. ufed as money. for {mall,change, in. Guatimala, Comanas, ce. 
‘Thefe.nuts made,into patte called. chocolate, and this diffolved .in boil 
ing water,.is becomea very.general forbition or liquid food, for nourifh= 
ment ind plealurey. 5.5 butt, navml Sctanck chasms FORT Biss’ 
~ [P} Zingiber, C. B. P. ginger. A tuberous root as an iris, feed’ 
or ilag-leaves ; the: flawer is..of, five, petalasanomalous; asdf bilabi- 
ated 4 Siucin, Lrigona, trilocularin. They do not allow it to flower;/bes 
gaule it.exhaulls. the root. . It is planted. from. cuts .of. the roots, and 
continues, twelve months in.the, grounds. it requires fix or feven, weeks 
‘to.cure. it, or dry it, in the fun as the French do; in, Barbadoes. they 
faldin gr {crape. it, to. prevent its {prouting.; it-is.a very great! pro- 
duce, but forces and impoverifhes.the land wery.much. %¢ »iiudioal at 
AG) Anois, Americana folio latiori fibrotunda, Too. Annil fete indiga 
Guadaloupenfis. HR, P.Indigo.., A pinnated leaf,.red papilionaceous 
flowers, feed refembles cabbage. feed.....Jtuis planted by throwingeten: 
or, twelve, feeds into each. hole, /after. dhree months it ds! fitifocbe icuty 
and cut again feveral times or.crops in the year. Indigo as the: ex+ 
preflion. from. the leaves macerated in waters.and. dried in,the\fun § the 
roots afford crops for feveral years.., ‘Theré.are.feveral degreesy of {its 
goodnefs, wz. copper, purple,.blue,, iron-coloured the workk(T hey 
have lately, with good fuccefs, gone, into, this: cultivation itt Souths! 
Carolina, and have three crops pen auwinie nn waived sti sradve .baatol 
[r] Xvlon Brafilianum. J° Be Gofipiun Brafihanum flore flavo., Herm. 
Par. Bat,.Cotton, A fhrub eight or ten:feet high,..refembling sthe 
rubus or rafpberry.at avditance, ..An acre of cotton fhrubs may yearly 
produce one ct, wt. cotton ; the poorer fort of planters follow it;\reé 
qujring no great.upfet, and.is a ready money. commModitys\.oxu\ \ a | 
Aylon lana flavejcente Yellow COLOR. crerrigh octpaobsdtuedes els 
als]; dle Diaforidis.et aliorumy TtsJeaves are like thofeof the jueca ; 
from their juice is the aloes hepatica or, Barbadoes, of a dark-liver.co- 
lour,-and naufeous {mell. The fuccotrine-aloes: of, the fhops comes 
from the Levana in fkins.; Barbadoes or-horfe-aloes:is put up-in large 
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Joes, [t} caffia fiftula, [v] tamarinds, [+] lignum Vite, 
{*] white cinnamon, [y] coffee, [x] fuftick, [#] brazi- 

tto, campeachy wood or logwood, nicaraga wood, by the 
Dutch called ftockfith-hout ; thefe laft two commodities 


[4] Coffia fiftula Americana: Caffia, A large tree, winged leaves re- 
fembling the walnut, yellow five petal flowers ; the piftillum becomes 
a long round woody pod, inch diameter and under, a foot long more 
or lefs, infide is divided into many tranfverfe cells, covered witha 
black {weet pulp, and in each cell a flat fmooth oval feed. ‘The Caffia 
fifula Alexandrina,C.B. P. which comes from the Levant, is prefera- 
ble to that of the Weft-Indies. 

(u) Tamarindus. Ray H. A large tree with pinnated leaves, no 
impar ; the flowers are rofaceous and grow in Clufters; the piftillum 
becomes a flatifh, woody pod, three or four inches long, in two or 
three protuberances, containing a ftringy dark acid pulp with hard flat 
94 The Tamarinds from the Levant and Eaft-Indies are of a better 

ind. : 

[ww] Guiacum, lignum fenatum, five lignum vite Part. Pock wood. 
A large tree, {mooth bark, ponderous wood, in the middle, of a dark 
colour, aromatic tafte ; {mall pinnated leaves, no impar 5 flowers of fix 
petala in umbels ; the feed veffel refembles fhepherds purfe. In the 
Weft-Indies they call it junk-wood. It was formerly reckoned a 
fpecific in the venereal pox ; it has loft that repucation, but is ftill ufed 
in fcorbutic ails, and its rofin in rheumati{ms. 

[x] Ricinoides oleagini folio, cortex elutheria, {o called froin one of the 
Bahama iflands, almoft exhautted; it is a grateful aromatic bitter, gives 
a good perfume; bay-tree leaves, berries in branches ; this bark is of 
a yellowith white, rolled up in quills like cinamon, but much thicker ; 
it is ufed in place of the cortex Winterianus. 

(y] Faj/minum Arabicum caflanec folio, flore albo odoratiffimo, cijus fritius, 
coffy, in officinis dicuntur nobis. Comm. coffee-tree Britannis Plukn. 
The Dutch Eaft-India company carried fome plants from Mecca, N. 
Jat. 21 D. in Arabia-felix to Java, and from thence to Amfterdam in 
Holland, where the berries may be feen in perfeétion ; lately it is cul- 
tivated in Surinam, Martinico, and Jamaica. 

(2 Morus frudiu viridi, ligno fulpbureo tinftorio, Buxei coloris, lignum 
Amtricamim; foftic wood. It is a large tree, leaf like the elm, grows in 
the manner of ath tree leaves. 

[a] Pfeudo-fantalum croceum. Sloane; braziletto ufed indying. Itig 
almoft exhausted in the Bahama-iflands. 

Thus, | hope, I have given an exact and regular account (fuch ae- 
counts are wanted) of the ufeful part of the produce of the Britifh 
Weft-India iflands under the heads of food, delicacies, or friandifes, 
and commodities in trade: I am fenfible, that it will not fuit the tafte 
of fomie of our readers, therefore, henceforwatd fhall not diftaite them 
much. with the like excurfions. 
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Or die- woods are “not the roduce of our Welt fod 
“finds, but area cinport mic ca from the Sp ani “i 
1s aa és he’ “general” h for ‘charges 0 of "government in ll 


sour Weft-india’ ii ee is a poll tax upon hegroes, and 
prin upon Jiquors. sci “ 
ee éherally for every twenty’ to shiney ae a latter 
“IS © liged 1 6 keep one white man; ‘two art 


landi- 
“serafts men are allowed equal to three kis va 


“120 head of cattle require alfo one whité im: 
“ET he ceo trodps from’ Great-Britain to the Weft- 
India iflands are allowed by their affemblies for further 
fubfiftence per week 20s. to a commiffion officer, and 
+33: ~and 6d. to the other men.” aii 3 

In fome of thefe iflands, ‘the nominal price ¢ ‘of the fame 
figars differ ; for inftance, fugar per ct. wt. If paid i in 
‘debts 205. ° » 
* The four and a half per ct. upon the d pagace exports 
of. Bardadoes and the Leeward- iflands, granted to the 
erown ‘by their feveral affemblies in perpetuity, feems’ to 
bein lieu of quit-rents. 
ago in Maryland, to make an experiment, of this na- 


“gure, procured an act of aflembly for 35, 6d, “per 


‘hogfhead tobacco ‘in room of quit-rents: it was found 
jaconyenient, and quit-rents were allowed to take Blace 
‘again. 

~ Being prolix i in the general account of the fugat ffs, 

Will render the accounts of the ‘particular iflands more 

fuccinct. : 


BARBADOES. 


BaRBADOES is the mott windward of all the iflands; in 
‘or. near the gulph’ of Mexico; it lies insabout:13'D. 
N. lat. 59 D. 30 M. W. from'London, by the obferva- 
tions of Capt. Candler [2]. . Sir William Cur teens, an 


[4] Capt. Candler, in the Launcefion man-of war, was “fent out 
anno 1717, by the board of admiralty, to afcertain by good obferva- 
tions the latitudes and longitudes of the Britifh Weit-India iflands, with 
athe refpective variations of the cempafs at that time. nN 
=) adventurer 


“L. Baltimore, fome few years , 
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“adventurer i in trade, anno. 1624, i in failing. home. to Eng- 
it, and sine Fernambuc of the Brazils, at that time in the 
pone ion of the Dutch,, _touched at. ‘this’ ifland, and, as 
Gt i8 faid, gave the name ‘Barbadoes,. from large quanti- 
es of a bearded tree (c] growing there, it- was over- 


* 


Peter Thi 


SS hie ms, eta eae 
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dpread with a fort of Purflain |d]: Here he found fome 
“human, bones, but not a living man : abundance of 
-fwine. 

_ The earl of Carlifle, a court Bede in the We. 
ning of the reign of Charles I, had a grant of it from 
ie the « crown. This ifland continued in the pofleffion of the 
“proprietary and his heirs about thirty years, Anno 
1661, the crown purchafed it of lord Kinnoul, heir to — 
the earl of Carlifle,; their family name was Hay, and 
_ ~-allows to the heirs 1000/. per annum out of the four and 
“a half per cent. duty. | 
"The greateft length of the ifland is about twenty- ~fix 
“niles ; its greateft width about fourteen miles ; contents 
not, exceeding 100,000 acres. Every freeholder is obliged 
“to keep a plan of his land attefted by a fworn furveyor : : 
. ten, acres, valued at 205: per annum per acre, qualifies a 
yoter in elections. 

At firft they planted tobacco, fome paizo! fome cot- 
_ton, and cut futtic a die-wood; at prefent they plant 
no tobacco, no indigo. Their firft fugar-canes they had 
from the Brazils anno 1645: this ifland was cenerally 


_fettled by cavaliers in the time of the civil wars in-Eng- 
land. 
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fe] Strians arbor Americana, Arbuti foliis non ferratis, frubta Pift 
mapnitiudine, funiculis e ramis ad terram demiffis, prolifera, Plaka. 
/'Barbadoes fig-tree. It 1g a large tree, with a laurel or pear tree leaf; 
the (fruit adheres to the trunks of the body, and great branches 
large asthe top of a man's fiager, containing {mall feeds fig- 
fafhion. i 
{d] Portulaca Curafavica procumbens folio Jubrotunmdo, Parad. Bat. 
Not much differing from that Purilain, which is a troublefome 


fpreading weed in many of our gardens at Bolton in New Eng- 
~ tand, 
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132; Britifh avd :French Seprtements “Parrily 
The governor’s -ftyle in his commiffion, «is captain- 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent's, Dominica, -and thei rett of his) 





“Majefty’s ifland..colonies: and . plantations, in»America, » 


Known by the name. of the Caribbee-iflandsy lying and. 
being to windward of Guardeloupe : excepting »Barba-. 
does; the other iflands are called Neutrals[e}, becaule the 

government and property of them, hitherto::has mot: 


been fettled by any folema authentic \treaty: between. 


Great-Britain. and France. inh Sad T9DAM et 

In the time of the civil wars, Barbadoes andi Virginia 
were fettled by cavaliers and ruffians (excufe-my coupling © 
of them, I mean no reflection.) Ia the fummern6soy — 
lord Willoughby proclaimed. king Charles 1, in, Bar-: 


_ badoes, and adminiftred the.government in his name-; obut. 


in January, anno 1654-2, he furrendered Barbadoes and, 
shensiehbouring iflands to Sir.George Afcew admiral for, — 
the parliament. About the fameitime Virginiafubmitted. 
to the parliament. : ae (LOKXVOD SHRP MON 

Their legiflacure confifts of three negatives, viz~ the 
governor, the council (their full complement:is twelve) 
and houfe of .reprefentatives (in. all our colonies»: in-a 
particular manner called the affembly). compofedof 
twenty-two deputies, thatis, two from éach of the eleven 
parifhes, without; wages, or any) allowance ; :theneldeft 
countellor in the parith is generally appointed thereturn 
ing officer. Them afiemblies are annualezy 2. doider 
fe] Anno 1722, a patent palied the, get feat_of ‘Great-Britain, 
granting the government and property of St.\Vincent apd St. Lucia, 
in the’ Weft-India Caribbee-iflands; to the duke of Montague: he at: 
tempted a fettlement at a confiderable charge, hut was.drove. off} by 
the French, from Martinique, becaufe. of its, being a neutral, ifland 


not adjufted. This ifland is about fevep leagues eaft of Martinique, and 
pee {3 Vay. BEpis eet Eig Soest dde (ROMY ERS PLISPR FMP 
about twenty-five leagues weft from Barbadoés. ' en 
Upon St. Vincent’s, are fubfifting fome aboriginal Indians’ as‘alfo'a 
community of negroes, which began from the negro cargo of a Guinea 
Ship caft away there, and daily increafes’ by! the accefion of ruhaway 
negroes from.:Barbadoes, ) »: igid avert’ eqcos winger tO aaan 

At Dominique isa large tribe ‘of aboriginal Indians ; they affect the 

French moft. y P 
Their 
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| Steaua 2 imNorTH-AMERIOM 205 1gQy 
Their) courts’ of judicature. ‘The ° courts’ of error, — 
chancery;:and probate of wills, arein the governor and: 
- council.)»The courts of common law are in five diftricts, 
- vizy Bridgetown diftri@: confifts’ of three partfhes, the 
others of two-parifhes each. Each court has one judge” 
andifour affiftants, 9 9 to biewba 30 
 oOnlysone collection or cuftom-houfe office at Bridge 
town :otherevate three more entry and delivery: ports,s 
- yizovOftines; Holetown, and Speights: “This collection’ 
is under the’ infpection of a furveyor-general of the ‘cu 
- ftoms'réfiding atAntigha, 7 actt of3 al 
Their currency-is filvef, Mexico ftandard by weighty 
whereof? 17d.° half d. wt.) paffes for 6s. Upwards of 
forty years. fince they borrowed from New-England, by 
auprojection of Mr. Woodbridge, the fallacious fcheme 
of a public: paper-credit, or paper currency; but by 
ordets from the court of Erigland:it was foon fupprefiéd, 
and: governor Crow had: an inftruction TO REMOVE’ 
FROM THE COUNCIL, AND ALL OTHER PLACES OF 
TRUST,” ANY WHO HAD BEEN CONCERNED IN THE 
gate” Papsr-erepit. . Thefe’ bills, foon after’ their 
emiffion; fell forty per cent. below filver, and occafioned 
aogreat»confufion and convulfion in the affairs of the 
iftaigdy.o19 TO Tosy ro BBO mw 
»Anno1717, peaceable times, when 1 was in Barbadoes, 
alfalong its’ lee-fhore was a breaft-work and? trench, 
in which at proper places were twenty-nine forts” and 
batteries, having 308 cannon mounted. The windward 
{hore is fecured by high rocks, fteep cliffs, and foul 
ground... Anno 17 36, in the ifland were 17,680 whites ; 
whereof 4326 were fencible men, difpofed: into one troop 


» 


of guards, two regiments of horfe, and féven regiments 


offoot. The beginning of king William’s war, Barbadoes 
furnifhed from 700 to 800 militia [ f], with fome militia 


































eafig) Si Francis Wheeler'1693, with afquadron of fhips, two regi- 
~ metits of regular troops from England, and fome militia from Barba- 
2? does'and the Leeward-iflands, made defcents upon the French-iflands: 
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per annum, 
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| Britith ang French) Serrzrments Parr}... 
from.our Leeward-iflands; to join 
su edian SOR ol 

iflands,.. &) 
‘There may be about 80,000 negroes 


may fhip.off about, 30,900 hogtheads 
ginger {calded’ and, fcraped 


ngland.againit the neighbouring Frenchy. 
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the regular troops.and 
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in Barbadoes,.. 
of fugar, befides 4 






» cotton-wool,, and Jaloes, » 


Their duty of four and a half per cen¢,.in {Specie upon, pro- 


duce exported, is perpetual, 
the crown’s difpofal : out of t 
per annum, Salary, befides larg 
The tax on negroes, 


, 


mills and 


and given imme iately.t Bs 
g : MJi LS Y Act iste uy hd 

his the governor has. 20001. 

€ gratuities and perquifites. 


pot-kills, is generally: 


10,000/, per annum ; excife uport liquors imported 7099 /. 


ment. 


{ 


Returned _protette 
percent. and all cha ) 

_. hey generally worthip, 
the mode of the church of 
Stegation, a few quakers exce 


: . 


d bills of exchange, are allowed ten 
eS. } in stig 


for defraying the ordinary charges of govern... 
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7 FT erry ee bs Vv er] Sobpt 
or profefs to worfhip, after . 


Eneland ;,,no diflenting conz,. 
pted; N ew-England had is 


jome of their firft feminary of quakers from Barbadoes.. + 


Some. loofe account of their governors. Lord, Wil, 


A 
‘ 


loughby of Parham, at the re{toration, was appointed go-. 
vernor of Barbadoes under the earl of Carlifle ; he was at, 
the fame time governor-general of the Leeward-iflands, 


and a: proprietor. of Antigua... 
Upon the reft 


ed governor. 


oration James Ke 


wet bap \ 
~¥ JdE LS 


ndal, Eq; was appoint-, 


Upon Kendal’s returning to England, colonel F rancis 


Ruffel, brother to the earl of Orford, came over gover-, 
nor, with a regiment of regular troops, and fubfifted by, 


the country 


April2; they landed in Martinique at 
and came on board again. 


they unluckily imported a maligna 
badoes Continued fickly) 


England, 


;-he died anno 1695, 
until July 1698. i 


/ 


and Bond was, prefident 


¢ » hea 


* April 17, they landed at'St. Pierre! did 
nothing, and returned to Barbadoes ; and from thence to N ew-England 5. 


wo 


nt fever, (from 1692 to;1698 Bar-. 
from thence\te Newfoundland, and home to, 


1698, 
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 -4698;""Ralph Grey, Ets” brother “to” the Earl ‘of 
- Padlervillé artived Governor ; he went ‘to Eneland for: 
his Realth-anno 1701, and John Farmer, E1q; was, pre- 
Gdenr and commander in eRe FHOSS HEE) QO ds psig 
Bake: «Sip Bevil Grenville, “appointed “governor s his” 
homie ‘falary was increafed from 4200 /, ‘to 2000 J. per? 
anim, that he might not’ defire ‘eratuities from the: 
country; they alfo built for him a governor’s houfe in 
Pileriin’s plantation. oh ted Tere ibn 
FAH) Milford Crow, a London merchant, fucceeded. 
r7rt, Robert T.owthet, Efg; fucceeded, andswas con- 
tinued tpon the acceffion of king George B; by reafon’ 
of feveral complaints (the chief complainer was the 
Rev. Me. Gordon of Bridgetown, an eminent Martinico 
trader) he was ordered into. the cuftody of a meflenger, 
and called to account in’the proper courts of Weftmin- 
ftér-hall, which coft him a confiderable. fum of money. 
‘Phis affair of my name-fake general Douglafs, of the 
Leeward-iflands, may be a warning to all governors, | 
that they are liable to be'called to account upon {mall 
fu¢eeftions: when their friends die, or are otherways out: 
dpe Ode eee Ges api? 
“Kfter a prefidentthip of fome continuance; Henry 
' Worfley, Efq; (who for fome time had been Britifh en- 
yoy av the court of Portugal) anno 172T, was appointed 
governor, befides his falary of 2000/. out of the four: 
and a half per cent, by-his Gnefie the aflembly voted'him 
60001: per‘anniin, during his government : they foon: 
found, that this was more than they could afford. There 
sntervened two comriffions which did not take effect, 
viz. Lord Irwin, who died of the fmall-pox before: he: 
fet out from England; and Jord Belhaven, upon his 
paflage aboard, the Royal-Anne galley, was calt away 
and drowned near the Lizard-point. | 
“A fer this Sit Olando Bridgman ‘and others*were ap- 
pointed, but never in poffefiion. 
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36 — Britith amd: French: Sermtments Parr? 
2b dowswasiaymuch:efteemed, governor; “and. died in’ 


Barbadoés. ganub mid: nogu bolitst ebnshi. svidasater 
2°314425) SindFhomas Robinfon;:of:him. we have not: 
myuchite, fayz 31125} Jon bib tensbaoM ¢ wana eq \008 
ub74 7, oA crivesssMr.Grenville Seyetbans “over! .and 
above his home ‘falary, | they» allow: -him:(3000/; oper 
annum, during his adminiftration;: and to his fatisfaction. 
12m .Oonr sugiaA ninonr sidionsl tostedw 2 esaidv 
mA ml OOo I ‘Britith Leeward ifands. § OE” 2 
sO T ‘THOU Y tO; Awel Muasge fl ,O3 silitre 
i THESE were firft difcovered in the fecond voyage of 
Columbus, ‘the: Spaniards. defpifed» them, and madeind 
fettlements there: they ‘were feverally>fettled «by: the 
Englifh at different times, and are allcunder the com- 
mand. and: infpection of one governor-general 5 sin'each 
of the four iflands of . Antigua, Montferrat, Nevis; and 
St. Chriftophers, there is commiffioned from: *Gréate 
Britain® a lieutenant-governor'; \in' the: fmalliflands’are 
militia captains, or Capitaine de quartier, commiffioned. 
bythe governor-general, 99 siigeig fleks12 
» The general’s commiffion is in “this ftyles captain- 
_ general’ and commander in chief of the iflands of: Anti- | 
gua, Montferrat, Nevis, St. Chriftopher’s, “andi ialk the 
Caribbee:iflands from Guardeloupe:to. St. Johnidé Porto 
Rico. In the abfence of the captain-generalb:andilieu- 
tenant-generab(the lieutenantzgeneral-refides at-St.Kit’s)» 
formerly the commander: of Nevis, as> being thecoldett 
fettlement,: was ‘commander in) chief of thefe:Caribbeé- 
iflands); ‘but by:a new regulation, the fenior of the lieu- 
tenant-governors. is “to: command: Each :of: the! four 
iflands has'a diftinét legiflature, of a governor; council, 
and reprefentativeso:)!) 00m © ys gosd ovad_on bist 
Out of the four and a half per cent. cduty.'om produce 
exported,’are paid ‘falaries. per annum to the: goverhor- 
‘general 12007. to each of the four lieutenant=governors. 
zoo /. fterling.~ ‘The prefent general Matthews:obtained 
anrinftruction, that: confidering the 12001 per anntim. 
was. not a fufficient and: honourabledtupport, he wee. 
ee lowe 
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Spore. ot dw North-Awekreaw COUR By 
~ Jowed !tcpacceptiof additional |: ratuity:falaries;° and: the 
~ refpettive iflands fettled upon him during his admi- 
 pidtration, viz.nAntiguacrodod Nevis! 3004. St. Kit’s 
8001. per annum, Montilerrat did not fettle. the! gratuity;: 
but doespenerally give aboutzo0o 2. yearly:: the. perqui- 
fites. aroop the:fame nature with Barbadoes. ait QvOCE 
noAtina!1 365 inv all theidueeward+iflands -were..10,520 
whites ; whereof fencible men in Antigua 1500, in: Stu. 
Kit’s 1340, in Nevis 300,,in ;Montferrat 360, in An- 
guilla 80, in Spanifh-town, or Virgin Gorda 120. 
0 Seonaftercthe reftoration, Lord Willougliby of Par- 
hamiwas governorigeneral-of :the Leeward: iflands;:,and 
at the faine time governor of Barbadoes.. 6 oy 
Sir WalliamyStapletom:s 200 00 s cidead 
{King James-H-appointed Sir Nathanael Johnfon; upon 
the. revolutionshe abdicated and. withdrew to: Carolinay, 
and: Washoctehded byrimo>.a; Stada crodimofietd ae 
--Ghrifttopher Codrington, Eq; he died 1698, and: was 
facceededy by his fon-Chriftopher Codringtons. Efq; the | 
ereateft proprietor in Antigua, a great proprietor in Bar+ 
badoes; andrfole -p-oprietor of the: ifland of, Barbuda. 
This. family. has -beema: great benefactor in pious ufes-and: 
in:feminaries for learning. t ostishide ee 
"Sir William Mathews ducceeded. Col. Codrington anno: 
170413: he died:foon: 9 inn ik 
706 arrived -for governor-general: Col. Parks. He: 
had been Aid de» Camp to the moft renowned duke: of 
Marlborough, and carried to the court -of England the 
news of the critical and-great» victory.at Hochftet,, near 
the Danube. in Germany 5;,anno.17 ro, /he-was murdered: 
bynany infurrection: of the: people or inhabitants ;. he!is 
{aid to have been a vicious man, efpecially:in his amours: 


with the:planters wives. © ree) |i 
r 
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»oAde: was fucceeded: by Col. Walter Douglafs, who was. 
faperfeded anno 1714,, andin.the courts of Weftminker- 
-hally ‘was called to. account formal-adminiftration;. and, 
Noy. 19, 1716, by the court of King’s-benchy was: fined: 

500%, fterling, and five: years imprifonment. x 
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| “Aptil 733,’ Matthews, formerly’ liette nant-general, 
is‘appointed ‘captain-geéneral,” and is at’ prefeht continued 
QTBQOTCD DIES YWYIOOABOD GeO aS 











Pp ov ead coh hurblltee, es ' aie : AY, 
“Their medium, is produce at fettled prices from time. 


| Antieva began to fettle about anno 1632; generally 
fettled by the moderate or low church, afterwards called 
Whigs. | May contain about 56,060 acrés; 20,000 Ne-* 
grees.’ No river; fcarce any good f{prings of frefh wa-. 
ter; they generally ufe ciftern water. ‘The negro’ poll- 
tax-is generally very high; excife upon liquors imported 
about 20007!’ per annum. aed dacitnalel Glitch is 

Their affembly, or lower howle, confitts of twenty-four 

reprelentatives from eleven diftri€ts, viz)’ Fout from the” 
diftriét of St. John’s, and two from each ‘of the other 
diftricts.’ Six parifhes ; each minifter or retor is allowed ooh. 
as falary 16,000 wt. Mufcovado fugar, with a manfion-- *” 
houfe and glebe-land of ten or twelve acres. Only one’ 
collection with four entry and delivery ports, viz. St. 
John’s, Parham, Falmouth, and) Willoughby-Bay: the 
collector keeps his office at St. John’s; where alfo relades=,..- -'% 
the furveyor-general ‘of the cuftoms of all’ the iflands, 

0 s «Jamaica 
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Ssct. I  ,# Nokrs-Amprrea. / Hae 1897 
Jamaica excepted, .. About..250, wellels enter im-per- 
annum. — es oF aty er ti. 150 | Sb gaair fia oT 

- Courts .of juftice. «For, common law, there’ are two - 


precinéts,. St. John’s and. almouth, eachione judge; and” 

four afliftants ;_ there.is alfo a coyrt-merchant, /being a 
' fummary way of difpatching debts; owing: to tranfient 

traders... The, governor, and council are the judges of: 





errors, chancery, and probates. Hedonist SARL Site 

St. John’s is a good harbour, fmooth water, with good 
wharfs; Englith harbour, lately fortified by the care of. 
commodore Charles Knowles, is a fafe retreat for king’s: 
fhips.and others, ek Wns ee 
is fugar and fome cotton; no indigo. 





Chief produce, 





‘Montserrat. is.a.fmall hilly ifland,.dectled moftly 
by [rith, two thirds Roman Catholics; about 4500 ne-! 
groes.; their whole annual charge of government does? 
not ‘much exceed 1500/7. per. annum: . not. above five 
veftels per annum export their produce. One collection’ 
at Plymouth, have three entry and delivery-ports, VIZ 
Plymouth, Old-harbour, and Kers-bay : three parifhes ; 
four divifions, ; each divifion fends’ two reprefentativés, 
being eight in all; the parifh minifters have 1301, per’ 
annum, trom. the country-treatury.. “I'wo regiments: of « | 
foot, one_troop, and horfe-militia.., : ig: 

Courts of judicature. . For common pleas only one. 
precinct court held at Plymouth. the firft. court to 
which.a.cafe or action is bronght,, is, called a court of) 














grace (the inferior courts of the province of Mafiachu-* 7 
fetts-Bay in New-Lingland, in fome refpect may be called: Wait 
courts, of grace) the next, court isa court) of judg-: Son 
ment, and may, appeal toa third court; their grand: oa 
{eflion .confifts of the licutenant-governor, council, and; Hi i | 
chief judge... | arc i | 
_ Their fugars are very ill cured in cafk; are fold green, a 
retaining much molafies : a planter, if much prefied by: hl iA | | 
a merchant for debt, in five or fix days from cutting the: hd i 
bo) 
in|) | 
Bi | 































































































740° = Britifh and French Settivmenrs Piardi® 
casiés thé fugarsate aboardi/Phey plantialfo ome cotton, 








afi’ much indigo‘of the iron'colour or worft fort;shaves 


four crops of indigo per annum, viz. April; Midfmn=') 
mer, Michaelmas, and Chriftmas. . 
eamen 1 32 bailed 21 flores iss of T...20u4 jel-wra ai V 
Nevis'is one conicalhill's pood harbour, “burosrene 
farf at'landing, as is'genetally in the Weft-Indies)) have’ 
about: 6000 negroes’ (the ’ French f{quadron;°ander®ML: 
diberville, ‘in: queen’ Atine’s: war’ ‘carried: off Remany> 


= *” 
Oe 


as were afterwards’ fold to thé 'Sparniards! for! 


ao pear pistes of eight. Only one colle@tion ae Charles) 
Or a 


Town; three entry and delivery ports) 12" 'Charles=" 
Town, Morton’s-Bay, and Newcaitle they load abour ' 
twenty veflels per annum for Eitopé???09 9481 Yous ¢ 708 
~ Five divifions or parifhes ; cath’ divifion fends three’ 
reprefentatives, in all fifteen affembly men. Judicature, 
nly one ‘precinet ; courts as in Aintiguia;!) 20 Hocieiow 
‘They cure their fugar in fquare potts, 1s better’ than® 
that of Montferrat ; fome cotton ; no indigo, no gingers! 
ciftern-water chiefly. : bk 
a A ‘ Lies by &! f 
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St: ‘CHRISTOPHER’s about three or four leagues’ from 


Nevis. | Upon its eaft end are falt-ponds and many finalf! 


naked, hills. The French formerly were in poftefion' of 


its eat end to Palmetto-point, and of its weft'end to near’ 


Sandy-point; but by the treaty of Utrecht anno 9413,’ 
quit-clanmed the whole to Great-Britain. Have only 
one collection at Old-road, the court or fhire-town ; feve- 
ral entering and delivery ports: Bafle-terre fhips off 
moft, next for thipping off is Sandy-point. They bring 
their fugars to the fhipping places in hogtheads, not'in’ 
bags, as in Nevis and Montferrat: they fhip off much: 
molaffes ; ;do. not raife much cotton; no indigo, no 
ginger: they.xrun much fugar aboard the Dutch ‘inter- 
lopers at Statia, to fave the four and a half per cent. the 
plantation duties, &c. ae 
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May shave about25,000 negroes 5: about.nine parithes, 


each dends two-aflembly men. ‘Good siver-waterfrom 
the: mouhtains./: Sy i peeckeyy ABA: ¢ vistet vert 


, Sia « 
4% oc OS Egan < 
és 34/7 t68 o& gh b & 


ssaindD bae esmilsedsuVi son 

--Vincin-Istanps. The eaftermoft is called St. Thomas, 
at.prefent in the poffeffion of the. Danes; .2.good -har- 
bour, fcarce any, furf at landing, good careening at.this 
ifland.;/a. good town; the. governor. is Lutherap ; the. 


congregation and,.mother tongue is low Dutchi,., ‘The, 


ifland is-fmall ;>they raife cotton and. {ugar 3 dt ds ameu-,, 
traland free port, |) fome fay, to ,pirates. not excepted... 
Salt-key, from which. fome vellels bring, falt.—St, Jobn’s= 


ifland, two or three gentlemen of Antigua havea patent ‘ 
for ; they raife cotton, and cut junk-wood, ;or..ignum., 


vitee—‘Lortola produces. the. fame. —Beéf-ifland cuts 
junk-wood:—Spanith-Town, of Virgin Gorda, -is the, 
weftermof of the, Virgins ; they plant catton only,,being:, 
a mixture of Curafo white and yellow revel ee 
planted together, , On 110) Sino! 73 SHOE, to “2 fis 


gids satcurenye Ri 

Other finall iflands ftrageling between the Virgins and 
St. Chriftophers, viz. Anagada not fettled, Sambrero 
not fettled ;, Anguilla raifes cotton ;. St. Martin’s; fome. 
Dutch on one part, and fome French on another part 5, 
St. Bartholomew, a neutral ifland not fettled ; , Barbuda, 
the property of Codrington, is improyed for grazing.» 
| + baaisid-siep 
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rt PEI Oi ips ., re OW ‘ Dibba hie gs 
jamaica is a long oval of about fifty leagues in. 
length ; the difcoverer Columbus, and his beus were pros, 


prietors of the ifland: he called it’ St. Jago Or St. James, 


: 


we call it Jamaica in our idiom. 
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[ , ‘ ostiek 
Cromwel, without declaring war, (g]fent admiral P 


4 
: 7 


and general Venables with a confiderable fea_and land-" 


Oren 
pts 
“0° 
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{g] Sovereign powers frequently difpenfe- with the law of! mations: 
(honour and honetty.) Thus the Spaniards, in the {pring 1727, laid 
yes | force, 
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+» war Bett Dag 4 ew : | ij ee : 
E42 Britifh dad Frettch Suter EMENTS “Paarl, | 
force, to annoy ‘the Spanith Weit-Indies : they thi carried 


f 


at St’Dominga; “but reduced’ Jamaica, antto16 5 55W. ich | 


_ remains with the Enelith to this day.” " 


Pye} “hath OOOO Spare 2338 1)” horisg Oni a 

~~ Jamaica is much ‘fubjec to hurricanes and earth- — 

het ee =) mn « ate , yy W Cisk., Fees: J “art lay *) Ls © oe 7 iri in 4 

equakés) “Anno'r693, Port-Royal eae aoa a 
r man 


“was fwallowed ‘up {it may be fappofed,. chat fo 


YUUITE fit 


1 
“and-upon occalion: of this earthquake ‘Port-Roya 
vu“ "They carry on 2/confiderable illicit but profitable tra e 
‘to the Spanifh Main, and return pieces” of eight; and 
‘with the French of ‘Hifpaniola or St. Domingo, , the re- 
\ : aS ASiEL EL & Aga Pe 


sry 


s 


turns are moitly indigo. | Se Well 
“°Port-Royal of Jamaica is 7.6 D.37™M. welt. from 
\ London [4], and in about 18 1). SCANT Ne Wats on ene 


? 


ee ar aTigae te, vid ae Tye S5eN ey TIRES . OVRA 
The quit-rents were gencroufly given by the crown, 


“eo the treafury or revenue of the ifland. Lands granted 
‘before’ anno 1684, were at 25. 6d. per 100. acres 
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. mn rr hy be 
years preceding, the fea did gradual undermine it, ; 
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~ quit-rent ; the new grants are a half-penny per acré per 


= . 


niu quit-rent, ‘The rent-roll was loft, of pretended 
fiege to Gibraltar; the French lately refortified Dunkirk, before aay 
declaration of war; there can be no other reftraint upon princes but a 
“balance of power: thus France, a nation too potent, can never be 


“ 


bound ‘over to the peace, without being difmembered. 


2) [4] By the fame eclipfe of the moon June 1722, obferved by captain a 


; Candler of the Launcefton man of war at Port-Royal in Jamaica, and 
y Chriftopher Kirch at Berlin in Brandenburg of Germany, allowing 
“Berlin fifty-two horary minutes eatt of London.» ‘The difference of 


+ longitude between two places found by actual obfervation of the fame 


eclipfes, appulfes, occultations of the celeftial bodies, called luminaries, 
in both places, for the fame phenomenon, is more exa@, than where 
an obfervation is ufed for one place, and a calculation from tables for 
“the other. «Thus I judge the difference of longitude, between London 
and Bofton, or Cambridge adjoining, is well determined by the- fame 
eclipfe of the moon, March 1 5,17i17; obferved at Cambridge’ near 
Bofton_ by.Mr. Thomas. Robie, fellow and tutor.in the college there ; 
‘and obferved at Paris by Caffini and de la Hire, academicians of the 
~ Royal Academy of Sciences: the difference in time was 4 H. 55 M. 
40 Sec. As Paris is gM. 40 Sc. horary eaft of London; therefore 


» the horary difference is about 4 H.46M. on zp D. 30M) Cambridge 


and Bofton are we& from London, 


, 
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to 


wee 
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fince ,. the. .quit-rents. fometimes, AMOURE 60 2000), per 


to. be) loft, in the great earthquake, .and.never dettled 
Pai 


\f 


BLALLLYY oF “\ av2 pitas ; 
on. Their revenue acts-.are temporarys) but, for. a 


long period 5, thefe, acts», made anno (10845 expired 
anno 1722, and. were pot renewed -and, confirmed, (by 
“the: intereft. and, application of governor Hunter)),till 


isthe 


YBN 1.72 Get ahr 2% adil Ue SRS ec BESO ERY 
A few years fince in Jamaica. were. 3000 fengible;men 


“White, in nine regiments, befides eight independent,com- 


__panies of regular;troops 51 90 men, per company, is) their 


full compliment. The receiver-general, Mr,,Crois,fome 
years fince in Bofton for his health, told, mej. thatdome 
“Years he had 90,000 negroes in his hift.i3, ae od andy! 
~ From Jamaica ,are exported fugar .about 2.5000, 
“hogfheads, very large, fome of a ton weight 3 lately. they 
have altered freights. from number, of hogfheads, to 
“weight, and their hog{heads will be {fmaller in confequence. 


They have only water-mills and cattle-mills for, their - 
“eanes ; about nineteen parifhes. Lately they, begin to 


“eaife fome cofiee, and have planted fome logwood trees, 
There is always ftationed here'a {quadron of Britifh 
amen? of -war, generally under the, command: of; an-ad- 
mira. “The governor has a ftanding falary of 25008. 
per annum our of the country treafury, any, courte cthe 
affembly generally allow:bim, agratuity -Of.2500 hy per 
annum more; thele, with efcheats and all other perquilites, 
do make it a government of about 10,0004 per auiun. 
Duke of Albemarle concerned in, Sir William, PBhipsis 
fifhing for. a Spanith plate wreck, had»good -fuecets ne 
and in cafe fuch another fithing voyagedhould prefent, 
“that he might be near at hand; obtained the government 
of Jamaica; he foon died, and;was fucceeded byscolonel 

Molefworth.:: papi ogo Gi bieg 


Upon the revolution, anno. 1690,, the earl-of, Inchi- 
quin Was appointed governor; becca upon theafland, 
and was fucceeded by Sir William Beefton, leutenant- 
governor and commander in chief; anno 1692 ; he died 
anRo 1790. | J pliagieamaa 
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Major-general Selwin was appointed captain-general 
biter ae 1701 ; he died foon. 

1702, the earl of Peterborough (famous in queen — 
Anne’s wars in Spain) was appointed captain-general of 
the ifland, and admiral in the Weft-India iflands; he 
mever fet out for this government, and colonel Handafy 
was spore lieutenant-governor of Jamaica, Anno 
1696, Ponti, with a French fquadron, made afeint againft 
Jamaica, but without making any real attempt ; he put 
off for Carthagena, where he had good fuccefs, i 

i710, Lord Archibald Hamilton was appointed go- 
Para and fuperfeded the command of colonel Handa 

yde ; he was continued anno 1714, upon king George 
the firft’s acceffion. * . 2 “ , 
4716, Mr. Pit (formerly governor of fort St. George 
in the Eaft-Indies, commonly called Diamond Pit) 
was appointed governor, and colonel Otway lieutenant 
governor. 

1717, Mr. Pit refigns in favour of Mr. Laws a planter, 
afterwards Sir Nicholas Laws; colonel Dubourgay lieu- 
tenant-governor. About this time the militia of Jamaica 
bor difpofed into one regiment horfe, eight regiments 

oot. 

1721, Duke of Portland appointed governor (a retreat 
from South-fea difafters) he died in fummer 1726, and 
was fucceeded by 

Colonel Hunter, who went thither, by advice of his 
phyficians, for his health; and thereby did certainly ob- 
tain a reprieve for forme years. : 

1734, Uponcol. Hunter’s death, Henry Cunningham, 
anno 1734, went governor; but foon died after his arrival. 

1736, Edward Trelawney, E{q; appointed governor; 
anno 1744, he was appointed colonel of a regiment of. 
foot to be raifed in England, for his good fervices. He 
continues governor at this time 1747. 
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as the firft diftovery that Columbus made 
ta AGavIVON-IKNSNIL, OsIUSggs caw 


“w'Phey “were ‘erated by the crown of England to thé 


~~ wi 


sathé-queen do take the Bahama-iflands anto "her init 
<“¢ mediate protection, and fend a governor’ to’ fortify 
ei PRovidence.” FO 200) WE AML OFT 
‘The proprietors “formerly granted a leafe of ‘thele 
iflafids'to & hurnmber-of merchants ‘called’ the Bahaiiaé 
company: this turned to no account, TWSMISVOEY 
“In the fpting’ anno 1720, “there fet out from® the 
Havanna an expedition of 1200 men ih’ fourteen vette § 
againit Providence’ and South#Carolina; ° they vilited 
Providence’ without’ doing any “damage, and “were feat? 
tered inaftorm. , hen oe 300% 
“The banks ‘belongttic to this: clufter of ifands \and 
keys are called Bahamazbanks, -and ‘made the“eal ide 
of the gulph-ftream , of, Florida; Providence? the” CHR 
ifland. where the governor and “carrifon “ate ‘frationed, 
lies’ in dbout 25D. Neat. It 43° a'place’ of tio" tride| 
and feems to.be only a preventive’ feitlements that 4 
rates and ‘privateers may not*harbour theré“and that the 
Spaniards may not Be mafters'of ‘both fides the eubphe 
ftrearhs. °. Their finall’ ‘trade ‘HAs’ Been -Brazilettes \die- 
wood, cortex Eluthere fronr the*iflanid °6f that ‘names 
falt from Exeunraj and’-ambereris: by dvifewhales cae 
prefent they afford fexituitle, Timed; “and four'omanges 
for the Bons Vivants of North-America. 

They have one company of independent regular 
troops from Great-Britain. Capt. Woods Rogers, com- 
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146 Britifh avd French Sterrirments Parr fT. 
modore of the two famous Briftol South-fea privateers, 
in the end of quéefi Anne’s reign, was, anno 1717, ap- 
pointed governor with an independent company. 1721, 
he was fuperfeded by Capt. Finny. 1728, upon’ Capt. 
Finny’s death, Capt. Woods Rogers is again appointed 
governor. Capt. Rogers died anno 1733, and Richard _ 
Fitz-Williams,. Efq; is appointed governor. Fitz- 
‘Williams refigned anno +738, and John Tinker, Efq; 
fon-in-law to Col. Bladen, late of the board of trade, 
fucceeded ; and continues governor at this prefent writ- 
ing, Auguft 1747. yan: ‘ 
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THIS namceis faid to be from John Bermudas aSpani- 
ard, who difcovered it, in his way to the Weft-Indies. 
Henry May, a paffenger aboard Barbotier, caftaway here; 
1593, and tarried five months, we do not mention, be % | 

‘ 
‘ 





caufe of no confequence. Sir George Sommers and Sir 
Thomas Gates, adventurers in the Vireinia company, 
were fhipwrecked here 1609, found abundance of hogs ; 
a certain fign that the Spaniards had been there; thefe 
iflands are fometimes called in public writings Som- — 
mers, or corruptly Summer-iflands. Some gentlemen — 
obtained a character from king James I. and became pro- 
prietors of it: Mr. Moor was their frit governor ; Mr. 
Thomas Smith appointed governor 1612, and after three 
years, fucceeded by Capt. Danicl Tucker 1616. Mr. 
Richard Norwood, a furveyor, was fent over by the com- 
pany to make divifions; 1618 he divided it into eight 
tribes, by the names of the eight proprietors or ad- 
venturers, viz. Marquis of Hamilton, Sir Thomas Smith 
many years treafurer, earl of Devonfhire, earl of Pem- 
broke, lord Paget, earl of Warwick, earl of Southam- 
ton, and Sir Edwin Sands. Each tribe was divided 
into fifty fhares; every adventurer to have his fhare by 
cafting of lots in England, fome had from one to twelve 


fhares; befides a great deal of land left for common 
4 or 
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or public ufes; each thare confifted of about twenty-five 
acres, and remains fo to this day; the value of a fhare is 
300 to 500/,.proclamation money; no wheel-carriages, 
noenclofures ; they tether their cattle; high ways only 
from five to feven feet wide. 

At firft they went upon tobacco, as the humour then 
was in all the Weft-India iflands—1619, Capt. Butler, 
| with a large recruit of fettlers from England, was go- 

_ vernor, and the legiflature was fettled in governor, 
council, and affembly being formerly in a governor 
and council. | ) 

Anno 1698, Samuel Day, Efq; was governor; anna 
1700, Capt. Bennet was appointed governor. 

Theprefent governor is ——Popple, Efq; Anno1747, 
upon his brother’s death he fucceeded, his brother 
Alured Popple, Ef{q; formerly fecretary to the board of 
trade and plantations; was appointed lieutenant-governor 
(the commander in chief is defigned only licutenant- 
governor) anno 1737. ) 

Bermudas is in 32 D. 30 M. N. lat. about 65 D. 
weft from London, lies 200 to 300 leagues diftance from 
the neareft lands, viz. New-England, Virginia, South- 
Carolina, and Providence, or the Bahama-iflands. Tide 
flows five feet; is well fecured by funken rocks, but wa- 
ter fufficient, in narrow channels and turnings requiring 
a good pilot. Their only fettlement of notice is upon 
St. George’s-ifland, about fixteen miles long from EN. 
E. to W.S. W. {carce a league wide in the broadeft 
place; in fome places the fpray of the fea croffies the 
ifand. The winds from the north to the north-weft, are 
the moft prevalent; fubject to fmart guts of wind, 
thunder, and lightning. March, April, and May is 
their whaling time, but of no confiderable account ; 
their whale-oil and ambergris are inconfiderable; the 
covernor has a perquifite from the royal fifh about 10 /. 
per whale. 

In Bermudas there may be about 5000 whites; their 
fenfible men not much exceeding 1000 men, and many 

be of 

















148 Britifh and French Settuements Parr. 
of thefe generally at fea; their militia confift of too 
horfe, and one company of foot from each of the eight 
tribes ; there is in garrifon one company of independent ’ 
regular troops from Great-Britain always incomplete (as 
are all our plantation-troops for want of a proper checl:) 
i the perquifite of the governor. SO Te 
es “Their diet is mean, and the people generally poor, 
Hi fimply honeft; but gay ina ruftic manner (Bermudas 
giggs) they have the beft breed of negroes, equalto 
white men in their navigation. « . | tae 
Their trade is of {mall account; they build their own 
floops of cedar [#]of their own growth; fit for ufe in 
twenty years intervals or growth; their keel-pieces, 
wales, and beams are of oak; their mafts are of white 
pine, from New-England. F 
Their chief bufinefs is building floops of cedar, their 
own growth, light runners; their exports are inconfidera- 
ble, viz. fome pot-herbs and roots for the other parts of 
America; a white chalk-ftone eafily chifeled for build- 
ing gentlemens houfes in the Weft-India iflands; Pal- — 
metto[£] leaves manufactured into plait, better than the 
ftraw-work of Italy and of nuns in fome :countries : 
they are noted for going to fifh upon Spanifh wrecks ; 
they excel in diving [/]. ihe 
This ifland (or rather iflands) is generally healthful. 
The famous Mr. Waller, a gentleman of fortune and 
wit, a member of the long parliament, refided here 













































[2] Cedrus Burmudiana, vulgo H. Funiperus Burmudiana, i. L. Ber- 
mudas cedar; it is harder than the cedar of Carolina and Virginia ; 
they are all diftin@ fpecies, as are the red and white cedars of 
New-England: we fhall give a more claflic, practical, or mechanic 
and commercial account of them when we come to treat of timber and 
naval ftores ufed in, and exported from, New-England. | 

[4] Palna prunifera Bermud. (of the palms fome are cocciferous, 
fome pruniferous) with a very long and wide leaf. 

(7, Bermudas is noted for divers: an Indian born there of Florida 
parents, dived eighteen fathom (common diving is eight to ten fathom) 
and clapped lafhings to an anchor; was near three minutes under 
wars ; upon his emerfion or coming up, he bled much at mouth, nofe, 
and ears. 
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fome years during the civil wars of England, and fays of 
Bermudas, | 


[m] None fickly lives, or dies before his time; 
; ‘So fweet the air, fo moderate the clime. 


(m] This notion of a healthful climate, gave occafion to a late 
{cheme projected by a whimfical man, dean B——ly, fince bifhop of 
Cl_-ne in Ireland, of founding in Bermudas an univerfity college or 
feminary for the education of the Britifh American youth Pro- 
jectors are generally inconfiderate, rafh, and run too faft’ He did not 
confider that places for health are accommodated for valetudinarians 


and old people; whereas young people, where the ftamina vite are 


xood, feldom want health, as at Harvard-college in Cambridge, near 
Bofton in New-England, not exceeding one or two per cent. per annum 
die ; that this place is of very difficult accefs or navigation; does not 
produce a fufiiciency for the prefent parfimonious inhabitants. This 
abftracted notion feems only adequate to the conceptions of a common 
{chool-mafter, ‘to keep his boys together (as a fhepherd does by fold- 
ing of his fheep) while they learn to read Englth, and labour at the 
rudiments of the Latin language; whereas young gentlemen, ftudents 
of the belles lettres, civil hiftory, natural hiftory, or any of the three 
learned profeffions, require a larger field than that of a fmall ifland 
divulfed (if we may fo exprefs it) from the world or continents of the 
earth. He hired a fhip, put on board a good library (fome part of it 
he bountifully beftowed upon the colleges of Maffachufetts- Bay and 
Conneéticut in New-England) and in company with fome gentlemen 
of great worth, after.a tedious winter paflage, put in at Rhode-ifland, 
a {mall colony of New-England; built a kind of a cell, lived there a 
reclufe life for fome time, until this fit of EnruusiasM defervefced, 
and, convinced of the idlenefs of the whim, did not proceed, but re- 
turned to England. 

There are enthufiafts in all affairs of life; this man of himfelf was 
an enthufiaft in many affairs of life ; not confined to religion and the 
education of youth, he invaded another of the learned profeffions, 
Medicine, which, in a peculiar manner, is called the learned pro- 
feffion ; he publifhed a book called Siris ‘the ratio mominis | cannot in- 
veftigate) or tar-water, an univerfal medicine or panacea; he never 
knew it fail, if copioufly adminiftered, of curing any fever; whereas 
many fevers, viz. that of the plague, of the finall-pox, with fymp- 
toms of purples and general hemorrhages, sc, in their own nature, 
‘fo moft conititutions from firft feizure are mortal, by an univerfal 
necrofis or fudden blaft of the conftitution. It cures the murrain, rat, 
and. all other malignant diftempers amongft cattle, fheep, &¥c. The 
continued or long ule of it does violence to the conftitution ; in afthmas 
and rheumatic diforders, a fhort ufe of it has been beneficial, but our 
materia medica affords more efficacious and fafe medicines ; it isat 


bag Formerly 
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Formerly. pine-apples, and fome other delicious fruits 
of the Caribbee-iflands, were cultivated in Bermudas; 
by cutting down the timber and wood, the ifland is be- 


come fo open and expofed to the higals winds, that tender 
exotics do not thrive, 


hd Pent 





picks almoft worn out of fathion. ‘Tar is path aoecean by fire 
rendered of a cauftic quality ; whereas turpentine (and confequently its 
water or decoction) by the experience of many ages, has been found a 
moft beneficent, medicinal, natural balfam. 

He ought to have checked this officious, genius (unlefs j in his ‘own 
profeffion way he had acquired this noftrum by infpiration). from in- 
truding into the affairs of a diftinct profeffion. Should a door in 
medicine practice {public praying and preaching (though only in a 


quack or Wd vagrant manner) with pious, private, ghoftly advice 


and exhortations to his patients, alias penitents, the clergy would im- 
mediately take the alarm, and ufe their Bruta Fulmina againft this 


other profeffion.. ‘This feems to be well expreffed in a London news- 


paper by way of banter or ridicule : eek 


The bifhop’s book annoys the learned tribe: i 
They threaten hard, ‘* We’ll preach, if you prefcribe.” 


As his Bermudas college projeétion, and his refidence in New- 
England, have rendered him famous in North-America, perhaps it 
may not be impertinent to give fome further hiftory of Mr. B ly, 
in his proper charatter as a divine: I fhall take it from his Minute 





Philofopher, a book compofed in New-England, and confine it to his 


‘wild notions of myfteries in religion. He fays, that from a certain 
enthufiafm in human nature all religions fprout ; from the faith 
‘which children have in the dire€tions of their parents; from the great 
fhare that faith has in the policy of nations (he means ‘the Arcana 
Amperii) and in common commerce or trade, we are led to faith 
in religious revelations. Since we cannot explain “many obvious 
things in nature, why fhould we be obliged to do fo in religion ?' In 
‘a very loofe expreffion, he compares mylteries in religion to the en- 
thufiaftic, and to demonftration non-entities of the philofopher’s ftone 
in chemiftry, and of perpetual motionin mechanics. The abftracted 
idea of a triangle is as difficult as that of the trinity; that of the com- 
munication OF motion, as difficult as that of the communication of 
grace. We ought to have the fame reafon for trufting the Priest in 
religion , that we have for trufting the lawyer or phyfician with our 
fortune or life ; ; thus every man ought to have a liberty of chufing his 
own prieft and religion. ‘This is too general a toleration, and ay an 
end to all focial religion. 
To conclude, the right reverend the bifhop of Cl—ne, notwithftand- 
ing his peculiarities, 1s a moft generous, beneficent, and benevolent 
gentleman, asappears by his donations in New- England. 
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Concerning the Indian ‘tribes and_ nations inter- 
mixed with, under. the protection of, and in al- 
Iance with, Great-Britain : alfa fome hints of the 
French Indians. | 


HVAT. the contents of this fe&tion may be the 

more eafily comprehended, perhaps it may be 
‘convenient to diftinguifh it into fome feparate articles. 
1. A general hiftory of the Weft-Indians, oF aboriginal 
Americans, 2. Their religion, language, manners, arts, 
‘and improvements in nature. 3° Their tribes or na- 
tions lying upon or near the eaftern fhore of North- 
America. 4. Their wars with, and incurfions Upon, 


the Britifh North-America colonies. 


ArTICLE L. 


A general kiftory of the aboriginal Americans. 


_m S tothe origin of things, particularly of mankind, 
we have no other account an credit with chriftians, 
Swhether allegorical or literals not my affair, but that 
‘of Mofes in the {criptural books of our Bible or religion. 
Doubtlefs there have: been .at times general or almoft 
~-univerfal peftilences, famines, deluges, unplacable wars, 
which have almoft extinguifhed the race of mankind -in 
the countries. where thele, ceneral calamities prevailed ; 
and muft require many centuries to repeople them from 
-the fmall remaining ftock, and to reduce them by orada- 
tions [7] to large focietics called tribes or cantons, nas 
tions, and empires. 


[7] From a country,or continent thus reduced to a very fmall ftock, 
we may inveftigate the various degrees of civil government. At fir 
they were only diftinct families, left Ifole, and their government was 
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The boundaries of their united tribes called nations 
or empires, are natural, viz.. feas, bays, lakes, great 
rivers, high mountains ; thus for inftance, our neigh 


: q 


by : : thefe heads of families food 
ecame acquainted and neighbourly, and for mutual proteétion and 


good neighbourhood, entered into affociations, by us called tribes, 
cantons, or clans: feveral of thefe tribes, upon fufpicion of fome am- 
bitious’ defign of fome neighbouring powerful tribes, or confederacy 
of tribes, for their better defence were obliged to enter into a federal 
union, and at length were incorporated into one general diredtion called 
a nation cr empire. Perhaps we may fuppofe that fuch were the em~ 
pires of Mexico and Peru in‘America. | é. 

Sir Haac Newton, in his chronology of ancient kingdoms amended, 
by his incomparable fagacity inveftigates, that in ancient times Greece 
and all Europe were peopled by wandering Cimerians and Scythians ; 
the emigrations or excuffions which in feveral ages have occafioned re- 
volutions, and new-peopling of the fouthern parts of Europe: Goths, | 
Vandals Gc. came from thence by {warming, that is, leaving their 
native country for want of room or fubfiftence. Northern countries 
are the leaft liable to the abovementioned calamities, and may be called 
nurferies: they had lived a rambling life, like the Tartars, in the 
northern parts of Afia. | 

We fhould have previoufly obferved, that mankind is naturally 2 
gregarious animal, does not love folitude, but has a {trong paffion or 
propenfity for fociety ; their natural reafon, and capacity of {peech or 
communication of thoughts, inclines them to it. 3 . 

Dr. Heylin, from him moft of our modern hiftorians of this kind 
tran{cribe, gives a very eafy novel manner of the peopling the feveral. 
nations from the pofterity of Noah ; we fhall not impofe this upon our 
readers. He fays the Americans proceeded from Noah, by way of 
‘Tartary. 

Others publifh their conje@ures, that North-America was peopled 
from Scythia and Tartary; that South-America was peopled from 
China and Japan, without refle€ting, that according to the fituation of 
thefe countries it is impraéticable ; our modern large fhips cannot per- 
form the navigation from China in lef than fix or feven months : how 
Can it be performed in canoes? The Americans had no large em- 
barkations; this requires no ferious animadverfions. iff 

Some authors whimfically alledge, that the Phcenicians or Carthagi- 
nians might have been drove thither by fome continued freth eafterly 
winds; but the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Grecians, Romans, and 
Arabians, who were fucceflively the great navigators, make no mention 
of America ; and upon our arrival in America, we could not find the 
Jeaft monument or token of their ever being there. 

Therefore we can carry the hiftory of the American countries no 
higher than Columbus's difcovery, anno 1492, Seep. 25.63.» 
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bouring nation of Abnaquies are bounded by the Atlan- 
tic ocean, or rather at prefent by the Englifh fettle- 


-ments upon the Atlantic fhore, by the bay of Fundi, by 


the great river St. Laurence, by lake Champlain and 
Hiudion’s river. 3 
‘The tribes which, at leaft nominally, compofe their 


general denomination of a nation, are generally named 


fom the rivers upon which they live; as in Lapland 
of Sweden, the Laplanders are diftinguifhed by the 
names of the rivers Uma, Pitha, Lula, Tarneo, and 
Kimi. | 
~Ks.China feems to be elder brother of all the na- 
tions of mankind as to their politia and improvements 
in nature; {o America may, with much propriety, be 
called the youngeit brother and meaneft of mankind 5 
no civil government,’ no religion, no. letters; the 
French: call them /es hommes des bois, or men-brutes of 
the foreft: they do not cultivate the earth by plant- 
ing or grazing, excepting a very inconfiderable quan- 
tity of maye or indian corn, and of kidney-beans (in 
New-England they are called Indian beans) which fome 
of their {quaas or women plant; they do not provide 
for to-morrow ; their hunting is their neceflary fubfift- 
ence, not diverfion; when they have good luck in hunt- 
ing, they eat and fleep until all is confumed, and then go 
a hunting again. 

The higher the latitudes, the Indians are fewer in 


numbers and’ more ftraggling, nature not affording ne- 


céflary fubfiftence for many; and only in fmall bodies or 


herds: their trade or commerce is trifling, having no 
produce, no manufacture, but little game; the difficulty 
of fubfifting requires almoft their wile time to provide 
for themfelves. 

Excepting that conftitution of body, which by ufe 
they have acquired from their birth, of enduring hard- 
fhips of hunger and weather; they are tender, and not 
long-lived, and generally very fimple and ignorant ; 
fome of their old men, by ufe and. experience in the 

world, 
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‘world, acquire a confiderable degree. of fagacity.. New 
‘negroes from Guinea generally exceed: them much: in 
‘conftitution of body and mind. « In the province of Maf- 
fachuffetts. Bay New-England, there.was:formerly a very 
good project or defign, to educate at ‘college fome of 


‘their moft promifing youths, to ferve.as miffionaries for — 


civilizing, inftructing, and’ converting of. the» wild In- 
dians : this good purpofe turned abortive from the ten- 
dernefs of their conflitution and aukwardnefs in learning, 
and at-prefent is laid afide. bo eet .) Baia 
They are not fo polite as the wandering Tartars no 
dairies. ~Like the wild Irth they dread labour more 
than poverty; like dogs they are always either eating’or 
fleeping, excepting i travelling, hunting, and. their 
dances; their floth and indolence inclines. them to -fot- 
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tifhnefs; before chriftians arrived amongft them, they 


had no knowledge’ of ftrong drink ; this chriftian vice 


not only deftroys their bodily health, and that of their . 


progeny, but creates feuds, outrages, and horrid mur- 
ders. ‘They are much given to deceit and lying, fo 
‘as fcarce to be believed when they. fpeak truth, See 
annotations, page 116. Their. temper is the reverfe 
of the Eaft-Indies, whereof fome cafts or fects. will not 
kill any animal; the Weft-Indians or Americans are 
‘barbarous, and upon fmall provocations kill their own 


fpecies; fome of them exceed in barbarity, and in.re- 


‘venge and fury eat the flefh of their enemies, not from 
hunger-or delicacy ; fuch formerly were the Florida In- 
dians ; they faid that the flefh of the Englifh eat mellow 
and tender, that of the Spaniardhard and tough, ‘the 

Bermudian fifhy. 
The aboriginal Americans have no honefty, no honour, 
that is, they are of no faith, but mere brutes in that 
refpect. They generally have ereat fortitude of mind ; 
without any appearance of fear or concern, they fuffer 
any torture and death. In revenge they are barbarous 
and implacable; they never forget nor forgive injuries ; 
‘if one man kills another, the:neareft in’kindred to.the 
murdered 
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murdered “watches an opportunity to kill the murderer 5 
and the death of one man may occafion the ‘deaths of 
many ; therefore when a man ‘1s guilty of murder, ‘he 
eenérally leaves the tribe, and goes into'a voluntary 
kind of banifhment. They are a fallen clofe people. 
“The Indian wats ought to‘be called maflacres, or in- 
human barbarous-outrages, rather than neceflaty acts of 
hoftility. ; | iF 

The Indians have their hunting, fowling and fifhing 
erounds ; ‘by a forked pointed ‘pole, ‘they ‘ftrike or har- 
poon their fifh; but their wives and children refide moft- 
ly on their planting grounds; they plant but little. 
‘They do ‘not wander like the Tartars ; there are faid 
to be fome wandering Indians; they cannot be many 5 


-becaufe the fettling Indians are very jealous of their 


hunting and fifhing grounds or properties, 

Their ancient navigation was only croffing of rivers 

‘upon bark -logs ; travelling along rivers, rivulets, and 
fides of lakes in canoes or fchuyties, portable by ‘two 
men in their carryine-places from one river or pond 
to another; they are of birch-bark upon ribs of afh, 
fowed together by ‘fome tough wooden fibres, and 
paid (as failors exprefs 1t) with rofin from fome pine 
‘kind ; they'ufe no fails and oars, only paddles and fetting- 
poles ; they are capable of carrying a ‘man, his wife, 
children, and baggage. Natrow rivers-are better travel- 
ling than ponds or lakes, becaufe upon the lakes, if 
ftormy or much wind, they cannot proceed, but mult 
put to the fhore. 
“Many of our intermixed ‘Indians are of good ufe'as 
fervants. It is obfervable, that amonett the Indian fer- 
vants and negro flaves, the filly, thoughtlefs, and_pu- 
Gilanimous anfwer beft; fome perhaps may obferve 
from this, thatthe’ blind paffive obedience and non-re- 
fiftance men, make the beft fubjects and court flaves in 
Europe. 

The Indians between the Tropics; their complexion 
is not of fo good a metalline copper luftre, but paler, 
; {tature 
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ftature finaller, ‘not fo robuft and courageous ;/ but, by 


reafon of the fertility of the country, are ‘in larger 


tribes, and confequently more civilized ; and from being 


‘civilized, their confederacies and federal unions reduced 


them into Vaft empires [0]. Such were the empire of 


Mexico, their moderator or ‘principal ‘man was Monte- | 
zuma; and in the empire of Peru the more rich, as ha- 


ving vatt treafures of filver and gold, 149 PTB ¢: 
The northern tribes are fmall and diftiné& ; a large 
parcel of land lying wafte (in winter-countries) for 


many months in the year, not fertile, and not cleared — 


of woods, cannot fubfift many people, but thefe {mall [p] 
tribes, though much difperied are allied by contiguity, 
language, and intermarriages; thus it is’ with ‘our 
neighbouring Abnaquies, who border upon New-Eng+ 
land; the Iroquois or Mohawks, who border upon New- 
York, Penfylvania, and Virginia; and the Cherokees, 
who border upon Carolina; thefe may be called three 
diftinét great nations. 7 ec aoe niened 

The Indians in the ‘high latitudes are paler; *thort, 
thick, fquat ; cloathed with fkins (generally feals-fkins) 
fowed with thongs; no. bread-kind, no fire; live upon 
whale and feal-blubber, and other fith, ‘and what 
beafts they may kill with their arrows and darts; their 


boats and canoes are of a fingular make, .adapted 


only for one perfon; in the winter they live in caves. 


(o] A Spanith bifhop of the Weft-Indies, a man of obfervation, 
many years fince wrote, ‘‘ That the Indians are of a tender conttitu- 
tion: no part of Europe was more populous than Mexico, upon the 
Spaniards firft arrival. The Spaniards, in the firft forty years, deftroyed 
about twenty millions of Indians; they left but a few Indians in 
Hifpaniola, none upon Cuba, Jamaica, the Bahama-iflands, Porto- 


Rico, and Caribbee iflands, excepting upon Dominica and St. Vin- | 


cent, where they remain to this day. | 

[7] In Bible-hiftory we read, that all mankind anciently lived in 
{mail tribes; Abraham and his allies could mutter only 318 men; 
with thefe he defeated four great kings, who had conguered feveral 
kings. Where Jands lie not éultivated, the tribes muft be fmall and 
inhabitants few for want of ‘fubfiftence. 
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. Indians in. general paint their bodies, efpecially their 
faces (they affect red colour) as.the Picts and Britons of 
Great-Britain formerly were accuftomed. 

In the higher latitudes the Indians reckon by winters 
(years) moons (months) and fleeps (nights.) Between 
the tropics they reckon by rains (the feafons of rains, 
end of fummer,.and beginning of autumn are periodical, 
as are our winters) moons and fleeps. In computing 
diftances, they reckon by fleeps or days travels (as the 
Dutch.do-by hours) vz. fo many fleeps or days travel 
from, one place, to another. 

Notwithftanding the unpolitenefs and want of fire- 
arms .amongft the American aboriginals, the Euro- 
peans could not have effected their fettlements, becaufe 
of vaft difparity in numbers, if fome difaffected tribes, 
to be revenged of the impofitions and encroachments 
of fome neighbouring tribes, had not joined the Euro- 

ean fmall-arms. Thus Cortez againft Mexico was 
joined by feveral difaffected tribes; when the fettlers 
of New-Plymouth Grit landed, Maflafoit was glad of 
the countenance of their {mall-arms againft the Nara- 
eanfets. , 

As to their make and complexion [q]. ‘They have 
thin lips, flattith faces, languid countenance, {mall black 


fg] We cannot account for the aboriginal differences of complexions 
‘in the various nations, and the variety of their features. ‘The people 
of the middle and fouth parts of Africa are black, of various conftant 
permanent fhades or degrees, with flat nofes, thick lips, fhort frizzled 
or crifp black hair; perhaps the complexion of the tawney-moor of 
Barbary the ancient Mauritania, is not aboriginal, but a complication 
ofthe European white, and the African black ; our American com- 
plexion feems to be native and fincere. The natives of the Indian 
peninfula, betwixt the rivers Indus and Ganges in the Eaft-Indies, have 
the African black complexion, the Furopean features, and the Ame- 
rican Jank black hair or crin, but all native and genuine, not froma 
mixed breed. Extreme hot or extreme cold weather, do equally tawn 
white people, but not permanently ; tranfplantation or tranfportation 

recovers their native complexion. 
Tt is not various climates that gives the various complexions 5 
America lies from 65 D. N. lat. to 55 D. 8. lat, comprehending all 
eyes, 
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eyes, imberbes and impuberes, ftature various as in Eu- 
rope 5 in the higheft north and fouth latitudes, they are 





hair jet black, lank (between the tropics not fo lank) 





it more tedious and much more difficult to. reduce Chili, 
than their other American conquefts.. Their com- 
plexion is of a {plendid reddith brown, or metalline luftre, 
which is well expreffed by a copper colour: thus a 
fplendid , white, is called filver-colour: not of an 
olive-colour or tawney (a tanned leather ‘yellowifh 
colour) as are the Aborigines of Barbary, and fome of 
their progeny in the fouth parts of France, Spain, and 
Portugal. Some Indians upon the ifthmus of Darien, are 
of a milk-white complexion, which is not natural and: 
hereditary ; but proceeds from a tender morbid conftitu- 
tion; their parents were copper-coloured, and their chil- 
dren become copper-coloured. | 
Their pofture is not crofs-legged as among the Afia- 
tics; accumbent as formerly with the Greek and Ro- 








the various climates of Europe, Afia, and Africa; the American 
complexion is permanently every where the fame, only with ja 
more or lefs of the metalline luftre. Salmon, a late difaffected 
fcribler, in his modern hiftory, fays, the blacks after fome ge- 
nerations will become white; in New-England there are Guinea 
flaves in fucceflion of feveral generations, they continue the fame in 
feature and complexion; it is true, that in the Weft-India iflands fome 
diffolute planters are faid to wath the blackmoor white ; by gene- 
rating with the fucceffive fhades of their own iffue, children, grand- 
children, Sc. the progeny at length becomes blonde, or of a pale 
white. . 4 

Upon this fubje& there are feveral intricacies in nature not to be 
unravelled. Why the negroes of Guinea fhould have woolly crifp 
black hair, and thofe of the Indian peninfula have lank black hair? 
Why the wool of northern fheep carried into a hot climate becomes 
like goats hair, and returned to a northern climate, they recover 
their wool again? How near neighbouring nations, if they do not in- 
termarry, differ in features and complexions: the Circaffians are very 
beautiful, their neighbouring Tartars are extremely ugly: the Lap- 
landers are ruddy and freth, the adjoining Ruffians and Tartars are 
tawney and fqualid, ‘ | 
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taller and more rebuft than between the tropics; their 


{tiff, called by the French crix. -The Spaniards found) 
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mans, lyingon their left fide, leaning upon their elbow ; 
Hor cowring as the women call it, the manner of the 
African’ negroes, knees bent and. legs parallel to their 
thighs; not fitting upon their buttocks and thighs with 
their legs dependant as in Europe but fitting on their 
buttocks erect, with their thighs and legs in a {trait line 
extended horizontally. 
~ Our general: trade with the Indians is fire-arms, pow- 
der, and fhot, for war and hunting ; ftrouds and blankets 
for cloathing, fpirits, rum, and brandy for indolence s 
formerly toys, which were as confiderable though filly 
amufement to them, as jewels are to us. | 

Tn travelling they: direct their courfe by noted moun- 
tains, by the fun when vifible, by the mofly or north fide 
of trees. As moft infects avoid oils, the Indians greafe 
themfelves as a defence againft mufketoes and other 
troublefome flies. 

Many of our European purchafes of lands can fcarce be 
{aid to be for valuable confiderations ; but a long pofief- 
fion, and in confequence prefcription, have made our title 
good. Father Ralle, a late ingenious jefuit, and French 
miffionary with the New-England Abnaquie Indians, 
about twenty-fix years fince did kindle a war or infur- 
rection of thofe Indians in New-England, by inculcating, 
that they held their lands of Gop and nature in fucceed- 
ing generations ; that fathers could not alienate the earth 
from their fons. We ufe no other artifice to keep the 
Indians in our intereft, but, by underfelling the French, 
and giving a higher price for Indian commodities this is 
fair and jutt. | | 

Our printed hiftories of the Indian countries, their 
eovernments, religion, languages, and cuftoms, are — 
creduloufly copied from credulous authors, and full of 
filly conceits ; a very late and notable inftance of this, 
we find in the journal of Anfon’s voyage to the South- 
feas, publifhed by the mathematical mafter of the Cen- 


turion, anno 1745. out 
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Stritly fpeaking, they feem to have no government, 
no laws, and are only cemented by friendfhip and. 
good neighbourhood; this is only a kind of tacit fe- 
deral union between the many tribes, who compofe 
the general denomination of a nation ; every individual 
man feems to be independent and fui juris, as to yo- 
vernment, and is only in friendfhip and neighbourly — 
relation with others of the fame tribe: Notwith- 
ftanding, we fometimes find heads of tribes. mentioned 
as if in fucceffion, nay even female fucceflionss int he 
New-England Pocanoket, Mount-hope, or king Philip’s 
war, anno 1675, there is mentioned the f{quaa-fachem. 
of Pocafiet, and a {quaa-fachem amongft the Nara- 
anfets. In other parts of the earth all focieties. or 
cohabitants have government, and an abfolute com- 
pelling power is lodged fomewhere, and in fome man- 
ner; but the American Indians have no compulfive 
power over one another: when a tribe or neighbourhood 
fends delegates, to treat with other bodies of men, whites 
or Indians, the conclufions are carried home memoriter, 
and the young men muft be perfuaded to come into 
thefe articles; when the Indians at any time are forced 
into a peace, the blame of the war is laid upon their 
young men. pes 
The aboriginal cloathing of the northern Indians was 
fkins of feals cut in particular fafhions, and fewed together 
with thongs (they had no threads of flax, hemp, or any 
other herbs) in other parts they wore {kins of the va- 
rious beafts of the foreft. At prefent the Indians, who 
have commerce with the colonies from Europe, wear 
duffils and blanketing of about two yards fquare, which 
the Romans called a[r] toga; their fegamores or fa- 


(+} The Toga feems to be the moft ancient, natural, and fimple wear 
ufed by mankind ; the Scots highlanders have wore it further back than 
our records reach, ftriped and chequered varioufly according to 
the humours of different ages; but of late years it feeming to be 
ufed as a badge of difaffeftion to the prefent happy eftablifhed govern- 
ment in Great-Britain, the parliament in their great wifdom have 
abolifhed it, 
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ems wear blankets, with a border of a different colour, 
and may be called pratextati. 











ArtTiccre Ii. 


The religion, language, food, and medicine, with Jome other 
 loofe particulars relating to the American Indians. 


S the Americans before the arrival of colonies from 
Europe, feem to have been, and ftill continue, in 
general, the moft barbarous and the leaft polifhed peo- 
ple upon earth, a clear, exact, and full account of thefe 
‘things cannot be expected 5 but for the greater perfpicuity 
| we reduce them under diftinct heads. ~ | 

















I. Religion of the Americans. 





SOME Indians of fagacity, a little civilized and in- 
fruéted towards the Chriftian religion, can give no dil- 
tin@ account of any Indian religion, and {tumble 
much at the myfteries of our Chriftian religion, being 
indifcreetly crouded upon them at once, and with too 
much impetuofity, without previous inftruction. If you 
do not believe immediately, you will be damned, is the 
expreffion of our zealots; whereas they ought to be 

, firft tamed by familiarity and fair dealing ; in friendly 
converfation upon proper occafions, without any. ap- 
pearance of officioufnefs, inftruct them in natural religion 
and morality ; thefe are plain and eafily comprehended ; 
a'terwards with difcretion, they may be by degrees 
initiated into the myfteries of our religion. Our miffiona- 
ries, void of common prudence, in a reverfe prepofterous 
manner begin with the abftrufe articles of the Chriftian 
religion, and thence proceed to inftruét them in the plain 
eafy dictates of nature. In a filly, low, cant way, fome of 
our preachers tell the Indians, that the Chriftians Gop is 
a better Gop than the Indians Gop ;. whereas, they ought 
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to inform them, that there is butone fupreme Gob, and 
that one manner of ‘worthiping this Gop is more agreeable 
tothe GopHEap; as being: more°natural and decent; 
l¥ fome of our Indian; traders, were inftructedy andeat'a 
public: charge capacitated to fell cheap -among{t» the 
Indians, they would gain their affeétions ‘in this! thacdinsee 

familiar friendly manner, and Jay ‘a good! foundatic 

for their converfion towards Chriftianity ; ‘an! oe 
Chriftian religious miffion amongft thent feemsabfinds 
if the.Emperor of China, or the Grand Turk; ‘thould 
fend fuch miffionaries: into Great-Britain to convert'the 
people there to the doctrines of ‘Confucius or Mahome 
inftead of gaining profelytes, it would avert'them.®: “Phe 
following «digreffion ey: be aoe to astral 2 
reais. sd sve O 





e\ 
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a digrefion concerning the Teligions of ancient, S notians. : 


A 8 do not prefume to write concerning the: controverfi al 
or devotional points of our modern religions, national, 
or private opinions; that is the bufinels of, a peculiar 
profeffion or craft, called priefts. | 

Religion improves in nations, hand in hand with good 
policy, and as they become more and more civilized, 
It may be called the cement of fociety. The Romans. 
did fight pro aris et focis, for their religion, as well : as for 
their country. Amongft the Weft- India buccaneers, 
the’ moft morally vicious of mankind; the French im-. 
movably adhered to one another, becaufe of theif, being 
all Roman catholics; the Englith to one another, as_be- 


ing proteftants, and not from 7 any other recard. Other; 


ways both agreed and acted jointly as pirates. 
; As to religion, all mankind. may be divided i into three, 
deel Ob hs 

I, They who believe in a fupreme intelligence es 
intelligences) who by omnipotence, created and framed, 
the world,’ and ‘by infinite. wifdom “manages it: they 
’ may 
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may be‘ called. the godly: «With this’ clafs, the divine 


attribute: ni COMPREHENSIBLE: oughtto:refolve'andicom- 


pofeall altercations concerning this being * Plutarch fays, 
theresis but one ‘and the fame:fupreme being or provi- 
dencé; that governs the world; though worfhiped by 


multiplicity of names;) by various nations and fectaries, 


~“¢ 


This feét admits of three fub-divifions. rt aeilime 
440 Theifts, commonly called:deifts, who admit of no 


modifications inthe deity ; in ancient times, and: to:this 
day,.\they aré improperly called atheifts. : Amoneft us, 


he-who denies the ‘Trinity, isin law deemed atheift and 


blafphemier... Anaxagoras, the philofopher,  paffed at 
Athens foran:atheift, becaufe he denied that the fun, the 
other planets, and-the ftars were gods. Socrates 1s faid 


to have been a martyr for the unity of the Godhead, 


refufing to pay homage to the various gods of Greece. 


“This is the national (if we may thus expres), religion 


of the Mahometans, having the large extent of all 
national religions. It is the private opinion of many 


‘who are intermixed with and go by the name of Chrifti- 


ans, and are generally defigned. Arians, or Socinians, 

(Socinus of Sienna in Italy ;) they alfo deny original-fin, 

and providence. . | | are 
3. Tritheifts or Trinitarians. The diftinguifhing te- 


‘net of all true orthodox Chriftians: they worfhip divi- 


nity under three diftiné& modifications, which 1 fhall not 
pretend to explain or illuftrate, becaufe a myftery. 

3. Polytheifts.. Such were the ancient Egyptians; 
Greeks, and Romans: the poets had a greater variety of 
eods than the philofophers, many of them to be looked,. 
upon as a machinery introduced to embellifh, a poem,, 
and to amufe the mind: they deified various parts of, 
nature, and were great promoters of polytheifm,. . All 
the gods and goddeffes of the ancients were only mo- 
difications, words, or names, to exprefs feveral attributes 
of a fupreme Being, the excellencies, in nature, and the 
virtues of heroes, and very eminent men 3 as if in Britain 

| M 2 pases. we 


























































‘of all the polite part of mankind. | 
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we fhould fay’Neweton, ‘the god of natural philofophy 
and mathematics 3 Addifen; the god of the ‘belles let- 
pres} andspolite leafntng. ) on gr Mtoe sy ISTO 
Ui; They, who admit of no fupreme Intelligence, but 

fay that blind matter is the extent of our knowledge ; 
thefe.are ‘the literal and true atheifts. — Anaximander was 
the firft noted atheift upon record, about -600: years 





before Curist; his noted followers were > Lucippus, 


Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Sc. In thefe late times, 


[s] fome, fingularly felf-conceited of their own penetra- 
tion, have avowedly declared themfelves fuch, in defpite: 


JU. Lhe third fect made its firft appeatancesby 


-means of Pyrtho,. in the 120 olympiad; they doubted of 


every thing.’ Cicero and Seneca, two great men, were in- 


clined this way ; the late duke of Buckingham, an inge- 
-nious man, the epitaph which he made for himfelf begins, 


Dubius vixi, incerius morior, &c. Dr. B——ly; bifhop of 


_ Cl—ne, feems to affirm, in a whimfical manner, ‘that. 


every thing we {ee is an illufion, that the whole feries of 

life is.a continued dream. : okesm 
To. thefe we may add, that, there is with all fober- 

minded men only one general religion. Tue \Prac- 


“TICE OF TRUE AND SOLID Virtuz. |The belief in 


certain vague opinions, the obferving of fixed or ap- 
pointed external rites and ceremonies, do not enlighten 
the underftanding, or purify the heart, by rectifying the 
paftions, Mr. Pope, in his effay upon man, well ex- _ 


 prefies it.: 


For modes of faith, let wicked zealots fight ; 
Hecan’t be wrong, who’s life is in the right. 


[s] Spinofa, a Jew, in his Tradatus Thealogico-Politicus. 

Vanini, born at Naples in Italy, taught atheifm in France, was con- 
victed thereof, and burnt at Thouloufe, anno 1619. . 3 

Jordano Bruno wrote a book, De tribus Impoftoribus 3, meaning Mofes, 
Curist, and Mahomet. 

Hobbes, in his Leviathan, advanced feveral wild notions-of this 


_ kind, but not confiftent; he died anno 1679, A2t. 91. 


4 Sir 
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“Sir ‘Haac Newton ‘uféd to fay, when the coitverfation’ 
ran upon differences in ‘religion, ** He! knew of io 
«heretics or {chifmatics, but the wicked ‘and the 
«¢ vicious.” | a Peete Np EMTS” 


Let us inveftigate the origin and prosrefs of religion 
fromthe nature of things. Mankind is naturally a fu~ 
perftitious pavidum animal, {ome few cunning defioning 
men, take the [7] advantage of this: general weaknels 
of human nature ; and.as nurfes frighten ‘and (awe 
', children by hobgoblings and bugbears, fo they, by voci- 





ferations, gefticulations, and pretended familiarity with 
fome fuperior invifible ‘being, promife to conciliate his 
“benevolence, in procuring good luck in their’ affait of 
life (thus Powowers promife good luck in hunting ’'to 
the Indians) they avert ficknefs and other calamities ; 
-fometimes ‘from the faid familiarity, they impofe pre- 
tended dreams, vifions, and impulfes, as do our pretent 
new-light. difciples of a vagrant or ftrolling actor! of 
-enthufiafn. The Chinete, though a polite people, ‘their 
commonalty are much addicted to fuperftition vand 
magic. | | a Sh tac 
From this the wifemen, that is, the lawgivers ‘and 
minifters of ftate in Greece, and elfewhere, took the hint, 
and fet up oracles, “which were abfolutely under ‘their 
own direction and influence ; thefe were of good’ ule 
to reconcile the filly (but varium et mutabile vulgus) 
people, to what the ftate in wifdom had propofed upon 
any extraordinary occafions : thefe oracles were ‘deli- 
vered by women ; the Sibyls were called fatidice, that 
is, prophecying and fortune-telling women 5, OUT women 
exhorters among the Quakers and’ Methodifts, are not 
of the fame good ule. | 
Herodotus writes (Cicero calls him the father of hi 
tory) that the ancient Perfians had ‘neither temples, 


[¢] Perhaps priefts of all religions are the fame; WE muft except a 
‘fober-minded, regular, truly pious and exemplary clergy; they are of 
the ercateft ufe in cementing fociety- 
pe: altars, 





























altars;):tior ftatuesg in !this’ condition’ we found the” 


_ tonbe scivilized, «wee find the’ ‘firft’ objects of adoration 
(proceeding from’ admiration) were’ the fun; moony’ 
other planets, and the-ftars, in Egypt; andthe periods” 
of »their’ revolutions: were “ufed in” the “com putation’ ‘of 
time “The revolution of the fun ‘was;‘called a‘tyear, 
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aboriginal Indians or Americans. When pacers Seaee 
n 









that sof the moon’ a month; : every ‘planet ‘had-oné ‘day 
affigned him, and’thefe feven planetary days were called’ 
a)week: jf there had been’ more or fewer ‘planets, the? 
days of the week would have been more or ‘fewer 5) 
Motes; brought up: in all the learning-of the ‘Egyptiahs, 

retained the fame in his hiftory part of our Bible; and’ 
catries;on the allegory (as fome free-thinkers call’ it)’ 
of ‘the creation. accordingly. Our American Indians ‘had 
no knowledge of the planets, and therefore’ had''no’ 
reckonings by weeks, or returns of {even days. 
Dhe planetary names of the days of ‘the week, “at 
firfteview, feem confufed and at random; but) in’ fact 
they were methodically fo ‘called. They began bythe 
Sun,’ as being the moft glorious planet, and affigned to’ 
him thecfirft day of the week, dies felis, or’ Sunday (Sab 
bath-day is of a Jewith fignification, and properly ‘the 

feventh| day of the week ; Lord’s-day’ is novel and ‘pe’ 
cultar to: chriftians) from thence reckoning in the natural 

orderiof the \plartets, allowed a planet’ to every hour of 
the twenty-four, which compofe a days the next in courte) 
according to. the aftronomy of thefe days, was’ Venus, 

Mercury, Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, “and! ‘conf- 

quently the Sun had the eighth hour, the fifteenth and 

twenty-fecond hour; Venus the twenty-third$° Mercury 
the twenty-fourth ; confequently the Moon had the firft 




















name to the fecon 


hour of ‘the next parcel of twenty-four hours, and gave _ 
day of the week, des lune, or Monday 3 


and in the fame rotation Mercury? gives. name’ to ‘the 
third ; Jupiter tothe fourth day of the week, €#¢. Tn 
Britain we have fubftituted four of our/north-country or 

idiioe vA Gothic 
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Gothic, gods in, the place of Mercury: ‘Mars, “Jupiter, 
and Venus.ise, aor // x » eaebAL BOIQNnUGE 


a4 2° 


y a) 
YSPC. aN 


So, far. back yagi ancient -records-inform, we ofind : 
that,amongit the: Egyptians.and Orientals, religion firft | 
began-to.acquire a national confiftence or fyftem. , The> 
philofophers of, Greece went to Egypt.and Afia to ftudy- 
wifdom, learning, and religion, thofe.of- Rome went: 
to Greece: ‘They: all did: fo much-indulge-a poetical or: 


mythological. vein, that it is dificult to diftinguith be-. 
tween their true. eftablifhed religion and gods, fron» the: 
fahylensao siom 1990, : DUJOV Mi}, TO” 2NED 
_odhe. various’ religions. at this time amoneft the nations. 
of this-earth . (the feveral parts of the earth that can:be: 
of, any. conlequence; | are now well explored, .and.the 
Americans may. be well faid to be of no religion) maybe 
reduced: to. thefe general heads: 1. The chriftian, or 
believers in Jefus Chrift, which perhaps is that: of Mofes: 
with additions and emendations: this may be called the 
religion of Europe, fome few Turkifh, dominions: in 
Europe excepted, 2. The Mahometan, which is muchi 
more.extenfive, and- prevails in a great part of Africa, 
ina great, part of Afia, and jn fome part of Europe, 13. 
That of Confucins, being the followers of the doétrines 
of, Confucius in China, .and the, neighbouring, parts ‘Of 
Tartary..(.4. May- be. comprehended under the general 
name. of idolaters,,. who worship the objects, or-the 
images, and .reprefentations of the, objects. which: they: 
adore from love or. fear; the Lama of the eaftern Tartars. 
I call-an idol... Vo vivo! 


The’ negroes of Africa have a kind of religion which 
may be called idolatry ; they worfhip fome material ob- 
jeAts, which in, their nature may be-extremely beneficial 
or, very hurtful.to mankind; the, firft through admira- 
tion and love, the other: through fear. But our ftupid 
American Indians had.no temples, no altars, no idols 
or images, no fet times for worthip,. if it may >be called 

M 4 worfhip ; 
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Contempt. Ae 
Ido not find that Chriftianity is like to have any, good 
footing among the Indians: 1. We are not exemplary 
enough in common life, and commercial dealings: the 
Indians fay, that they cannot perceive mankind the better 

- for being chriftians : chriftians cheat them out of their 
-dands and other effects, and fometimies deprive them.of 





_ {w] The civil adminiftration in England, from experience, are 
{enfible of the inconveniences arifing from the meetings of the con- 
yocations of the clergy, and for, many. years have not allowed them 

to fit: they are not effential to epifcopal church-government ; and 
when they meet, they naturally ferment or rather effervefce, and oc- 
on feverifh paroxyfms in the church, and fometimes convulfions in 
the ftate, : fe | slay 








their 
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their lives. 2. Our miffionaries are generally void of 
difcretion; the Indians are, in all refpects wild, know 
nothing of the general rudiments of relicion[w]: The 
miffionaries inftead «of firft taming and civilizing’ the 
Indians, and ‘next inftructing them in the principles of 
natural religion and morality, begin: with the fublime 
myfteries of our religion, fach as, How many perfons are 
there in the Godhead? and the like. ‘Thus from the 
beginning they are bewildered and loft for ever. 3. Some 
pie fraudes; which at firft may amufe, but afterwards 
when difcovered, leave a permanent prejudice againft the 
chriftian religion ; thus it is faid, that fome French 
miffionaries in relating to the Indians the hiftory of our 
Saviour’s bitth and fufferings, tell them that the virgin 
Mary was a French woman, that the Enelifh crucified 
Jesus Curist. 


“LANGUAGES. 
THEIR. manner of expreffion is vehement and 
emphatic; their ideas being few, their language is not 
copious ; it confifts only of a few words, and many of 


thefe ill-contrived; by a rumbling noife or found of many 


fyllables, they exprefs an idea or thing, which, inthe 


[ww] Mr, Brainerd, a miffionary from a fociety in Scotland for pro- 
pagating chriftian knowledge by Indian converfions amongft the Dela 
Ware, and the Sefquahana Indians, in his journey printed at Phila- 
delphia, anno 1745, fays, that his Ration was from Crofweekfung 
in New-Jerfies, about eighty miles from the forks of De la Ware river 
“to Shaumaking on Sefquahana river, about 120 miles well of the faid 
“forks; that he travelled more than 130 miles above the En.lith fettle- 
ments upon Sefquahana river, and was with about feven or eight 
diftin& tribes there, fpeaking fo many different languages, moftly be- 
longing to the Sennekas: he was three or four years upon this miflion, 
fometimes’ did not fee an Englifhman for a month or fix weeks toge- 
ther; all his exercifes were in Englifh. Mere journals are dry, but 
otherwife it feems naif or natural. At that time there was no other 
miffionary amongft the Indians of Jerfies and Penfylvania. Notwith- 
ftanding all his perfonal penances, and charge to the fociéty, he ef- 
fected nothing, though a pious laborious miffionary. 


European 
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European languagessisy done by.a fyllable or two; as,their ; 
ideas” increafe, they are obliged to adopt the European. 
words of adjoining colonies, ' In numbering they ufe.the. 
fame, natutal way of reckoning by tens, as in Europe ;. 
ten, being the nur it nge 

{carce any traditionary accounts of thinks extending back. 
further than two or three generations; fcarce any Indians 


1Gur sd yem 


can tell ther own age) nas’ sscaw palo 
They had no [x}.charatters, that is, hieroglyphics, or, 
letters they hada few fymbols or. fignatures, ‘as. if, 
in a heraldry way to diftinguith tribes ; the principal, 
were the tortoife, the bear, the wolf. ‘There was not 
the leaft veftige of letters in America ; fome years fince. 
a certain credulous perfon, and voluminous author, im-, 


pofed upon himfelf and others; he obferved in a. tiding, - 


river, a rock, which, as it was not of an uniform, fyb; 
ftance, the ebbing and the flowing of the tide made.a, 
fort of vermoulure, honey-combing, or. etching on.its, 
face; here he imagined, that he. had difcovered .. the 
America Indian characters, and. overjoyed. emits: fome. 
lines of his imaginary characters to the Bakgheeesty ie 


ag Wy : ee M POMOD. OFF Zi SES 2 
(x) There are fundry ways of exprefling our thoughts and founds,, 


— 


1. The Egyptian hieroglyphics feem to be the moft antient > they. 
were delineations, drawings, and) paintings; ‘or‘limagesCof iniaterial- 
things, or allegorical expreffions of tranfaction$ in,-figures meal or chi>’ 
merical ; mutes,feem to exprefs themfelves in hieroglyphical motions x 
the defe& of this character feems to be, that ideas which have no mar 
terial figure could’ not’ be well exprefied, and'the ‘writing tob'tedious” 
and imperfect. 3D | vit 10 etouporl st fo 
.2, The Chinefe have no letters or compounding chatacters; eveny: 
word has a peculiar character, and inftead of being unreafonably 
long, as with the Americans, there is in fome, mannér.a neceflity’ 
forall their words being’ monofyllables’! thus’ their “charaéters are 
fo numerous, that a man of letters issa;tradey not: foon etonbe: 
learnt... «) : 1 10t db tent: eb uztowet 
3. In Europe a few arbitrary characters, called letters, were firft, 
brought to us from Phoenicia via Greece,'and‘are in different nations 
in number from twenty to twenty-four; by thefe varioufly mixed all 
European words are compofed and well. diftinguithed ; they. exprefs 


words or founds only, not things as in hieroglyphi¢s. . 


{ 






nber. of, human fingers. . Nochronicles, 
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| «eight lines, about feven or eight feet lon 


Shee AM, TMA NGR Pa AMER TOR yt 
London : fee Philofophical Tranfactions, ‘Numb-'339, 
cei Vt Taunton, by the fideof a tiding river, part in, part 
< out of, the river there is a large rock; on the perpendi-" 
<¢ euilar fide’ ‘of which, ‘hext to the ‘ftream, are feven or 
*“eigl or ¢ g, and about a 
<elfgot wide each of them, ingraven with unaccountable 
‘chatacters, not liké ‘any known character.” This 
may be fuppofed wrote anno 1714: at prefent, anno 
1747, by the continued ebbing and flowing the honey- 
combing’ is fo altered as not in the leaft to refemble his 
draiight of the characters. | 7 ie Meee eee 
)OAs§ the Indians wete fo rude, as to have no letters or 
other ‘charaéters, there is no certain way of writing” 
their names of things; all we can do is to exprefs their 
founds or pronunciations as near as may be in our own: 
letters, Father Ralle of “Noridgwog, and fome other 
{cholaftic’ French miffionaries, have imagined that the. 
Greek alphabet fuits their pronunciation: beft.. ~The 
Indians have a figurative way of expreffing themfelyes 
as if in hieroglyphics ; thus, the renewing of alliances. 
they call brightening of the chain. Sa stace sees“ 
~ There is no general fixed way of writing Indian words, 
therefore we fhall not mind any particular orthography 
in that. refpeét, only we fhall endeavour to be underftood: 
for: inftance, the Indian ‘tribe upon Quenebec river in 
Néw-England,* we write and pronounce it Naridewoag, 
the French miffionaries write it Narantfoack: the tribe 
of the Iroquois or five New-York allied Indian: :na- 
tions, which we call Sennekas;’the French call them 
Sonontouans. ae gis | 
~ There is not. the fame reafon for. preferving the Indian 
names of their countries, nations, tribes, mountains, and’ 
rivers, as there is for preferving the Greek, Roman, 
and other more modern names of fuch things in Europe; 
the Indians have no civil or claffical hiftory to require it. 
The Indians change their own perfonal names, and the 
names of other things upon trifling occafions: our Indians 
ae  dalaiat affect 
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affect to have Englifh names; thus Maffafoit’s two fons 


-defired of the court of Plymouth to give them’ Englith 


names; they were accordingly named Alexander ahd 
Philip ; ‘this Philip, formerly Metacomet, was chief in a 
fubfequent Indian war, called king “Philip’s war. Cap- 
tain Smith the traveller refided nineteen years in Virginia 
and New-England, and wrote a hiftory of thofe’ parts, 
anno 16243 he enumerates the names of many tribes, 
rivers, and other things, which are now irrecoverably 

As the Indian dealings and mutual correfpondence 


is much. confined, their feveral languages are of {mall 


extent [y]. 7 
SOO nt sto | i Chaltess baka 
WN Food and medicine of the aboriginal Indians. >> 


OUR Indians do not imitate the bees, ants, €F¢!in 


‘Jaying up ftores, but like rapacious animals, live ‘from 


hand to mouth; after long fafting they are voracious, 

and upon a gluttonous repaft can faft many days, ‘by 

bracing in, or reefing their girdles orbeltszi | 1). 

. The far-north Indians of Welt-Greenland, ‘Terra de 

Labarador, Sc. live upon the blubber: of whales, ‘feals, 
id sushi ale 


~~ {y] Mr. Elliot, formerly minifter of Roxbury; adjoining: to Bofton, 
with immenfe labour tranflated and printed.our Bible into Indian ; it 
was done with a good pious defign, but muft be reckoned.among the 


| Otioforum hominum negotia ; it was done in the Nati¢ language ;' of the 


Natics at prefent there are not twenty families fubfitting, and fearce 
any of thefe can read: Cui bono! RD ae 

The countries in Europe being: well civilizeds.with,a, great. mutual 
intercourfe and ufe of letters, their general languages, but in various 
‘dialeéts, are very extenfive ; the ancient Latin, in its various dialects 
and words, adopted from neighbouring nations, extends over Italy, 
Hrance, Spain, and Portugal ; the Celtic in Bretagne.of France, Corn- 
wall and Wales of England, Ifle of Man, great part of Ireland, and 
‘the Highlands of Scotland; the Teutonic in Germany, Great-Britain, 
‘Low-countries, in Belgia, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway; the 
Sclavonian in Mufcovy and Ruffia, in Poland, in Hungary, and the 
other countries weft of thefe fo far asto the Turkifh dominions. 


and 
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and other fifh, and their moft generous beverage is fifh- 
oil ;, fcarce any quadrupeds or fowls, not only from the 
feverity and long continuance of their cold weather, 
froft.and fnow, but alfo becaufe their meadows and other 
lands, inftead.. of orafs and other herbage, bear only 


S. 
_.'The Indians, in the more moderate ‘climates, live by 
hunting, fowling,. and fith; they do not clear and cul- 
tivate the. foreft, by planting and grazing ; lately fome 
of their {quaas or women improve in planting of maize 
and Indian beans. Their bread-kind are maize [z], or 
Indian corn, phafeolus, kidney or Indian beans, feveral 
forts of tuberous roots called ground-nuts ; feveral forts 
of berries, particularly feveral forts of vitis Idea, in New- 
Eneland, called huckle-berries. Upon a continued 
march, where hunting and fowling 1s inconfiderable, they 
carry with them, for fubfiftence, parched Indian corn 
‘called no-cake. i | 
The Abnaquies, or New-England northern and eaftern 
Indians, becaufe of the hunting and fowling failing dur- 


- 


ing the winter, are obliged to remove to the fea-fide, 
and live upon clams, bals, fturgeon, &e. 


Their medical, practice refembles that of officious old 
women in fome remote country villages of Europe; mere 
empiricifm, or rather a traditionary blind practice ; they 
regard only .the fymptoms that ftrike the grofs fenfes 
moft, without refpect to any lefS. obvious principal fymp- 


(z] This hiftory was not compofed into,a regular, full body, before 
“3¢ began to be publifhed 5 and its being publifhed only at various 
times of leifure, and humour of the writer, it feems to become too 
much of a mifcellany, but without neglecting the principal: view .or 
defign. Jotwithftanding the defigned brevity, concifenefs,»,or 
fammary (which fpoils the fluidity or fluency of ftyle) it-fwells too 
much; therefore at prefent to cafe fome’ of our readers, we lay 
afide or defer the defigned fhort defctiption or natural hiftory of 
‘thefe things, which are ufed ‘by the Indians as food, medicine, or 

traffic. 
tom, 
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tom, which may be:called the difeafe; or to conftitution;: 
fex,, and age: (The: Powowers, conjurers, or wizards; are, 
their principal phyficiansey | gc.) q0> bosib noo} brislond 
They do not: ufe our way of venefection, but! practife, 
cupping; they vomit and purge by particular herbs or) 
roots 5; inftead, of veficatories, and ».cauftics, | they», burn: 
with touchwood. Their principal remedy. is-{weatingin. — 
huts warmed by heated ftones, andithereupon immedi-’ 
ate immerfion in celd water: this feems, to be a rational, 
practice, firft by relaxing to give ‘a free paflage to the, 
obitructed circulatory juices; and.after a free paflage-isy 
fuppofed to be obtained, by cold immerfion to brace, up: 
again : in inflammatory and eruptive. epidemical fevers; 
e. g. {mall-pox, this practice depopulates, them.) 64.9 Yo 
Their medicines are only fimple indigenous herbs; 
they ufeno exotic plants, no minerals, no medicinal com-- 
pofitions, or chemical preparations. The virtues.or pro-,, 
per. ufes of their herbs were difcovered.by chance,-and; 
their fimples, which have had a peculiar continued, fuc-,; 
cefs, have been ‘handed down or tranfmitted’| from: 
generation to generation. As it is amongft brutes: of a. 
fimple fteady manner of regimen and living, {fo with.our; 
Indians there is no multiplicity. of diftempers,.therefore’, 
their [@]. materia medicais not copious...) bactieo? » 
Our Indians are fo tender, and habituated toa certain, — 
way of living, that they do not bear, cranfplantation ;).for 

















[2] In Europe our materia medica is too luxuriant, and the greateft 
part of it trifling; many of our medicinal preparations and compofitions 
are filly and of no, real; ufe.to.the patient 3. it is.with -pléafuré that I 
obferve, the various conferves, fyrups, diftilled waters, and fome other | 
Arabian medicines, wear out-of fafhion in Great-Britain amongtt the 
regular phyficians, and are ufed only by quacks and practifing apothe-. 
earies. A proper regimen diet, and not exceeding ‘a dozen notedly 
efficacious medicines properly applied (this, by fome of the cler ala 
women, and nurfes, is reprefented as doing nothing) ds, the, true eh. 
fectual materia medica : where the nature of the diftemper aid indica- 
tions of cure are afcertained (in this confifts the art of ‘phyfic.) “Dv ’ 
Pitcairn’s problem, Dato morbo reméliuminvenire, is not vety intricate, ° 
wherelincurable is notin the cafesss gsyeod 2) sarc, fowsad 
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inftance; the Spanith Indians, captivatédvin the ‘St; Au- 
-guftine war, -anno’r702, and: fold‘ for ‘flaves'in' New= 
England, foon died confumptive §! thisoccafioned’ an’ act’ 
of affembly to difcourage their importation. Europeans 
feennto thrive the better for being tranfplanted ; the 
progeny’of Europeans born in “America ‘do not bear re-~ 
miovals, ‘the reafons I cannotiafiign : for inftance, from’ 
Maffachufetts- Bay’ Province: in New-England of 500° 
ryenupon the Cubaand Carthagena expedition, not ¢x~ 
 ceédine fifty furvived 5 of 3000! men’ upon ‘the: Cape-! 
Breton’ expedition, near one half.died naturally in Louif 
bourse; or foon’ after: their arrival in New-England 3, Of: 
about joo perfons late prifoners and captives in‘Quebec: 
of Canada, about feventy died there. »G-llsoil -3 2 
- They are not fo lafcivious as Europeans (Afiatics are 

mote? lafcivious than. Europeans, witnefs the feraglios’ 
andi‘harams of the great men in Turkey and Perfia, ‘and: 
the sdifserfed Jews in Europe) they never offer violence: 
tooourswofrien captives: but are not fo’continent as: 48- 
generally: reprefented: by authors; Mrs. Rowlandfon, - 
wife toothe-minifter of Lancafter in New-England, cap> 
tivated’ by*the Indians anno 1676, writes, that her In+- 
dian!anafter ‘had three fquaas or wives ; Mr. Brainerd, 
a Scotland miffionary, in the journal: of his: mufion, - 
printed’ anno 1746, mentions’ «¢ the: abufive practice of 

<<: Fadiaiv hufbahds and wives, putting: away each other,” 
“© and taking others in their ftead.”” Ye 


sa] Vii Lhe American Indians trade and currencies! °'s 
49HtO 3H ‘ ’ a b darren ALL) 


“Trapkr. Their chief trade 1s {kins and futs, the pro-,. 
duce.of their hunting, moftly deer-fkins and, beaver. +s... 
Beaver the farther’ fouth, have lefs fur’ and’ more! 
haif; the farther north the ftaple’ is the donger? they” 
reckon eight forts of beaver, 212, ‘winteh, and fumimnety. 
fat, -and dry, sc. Fhe .winter- fat is the beft, nextito: 
coat-beaver, which is beaver wore’ till itis well @reafed:® 
arer AL peaver- 
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A. beaver-fkin may weigh from one pound and a half 
to two pound; an Indian pack of beaver may weigh 
about 80 lb, wt. Beaver breed once a year, ten to fifteen 
at a litter. In the very high, latitudes there are no 
beaver, becaufe no wood; beaver require wood, which — 
they cut, or rather gnaw with their teeth (thus fquirrels 

and rats gnaw. timber) into lengths called junks:« | 


ie 






for making their dams, and part of their food op ful 


: . . whic s 12 oe 
fiftence is the bark of trees. Three quarters of the re- 


- 


3 - : 4 . Fs pee (ORS was 
‘turns of the Hudfon’s-Bay company is in beaver, to 


about the value of 40,0007. fterling per annum. The 
fame good animal affords another commodity, caftoreum, 
called beaver-{tone ; this is not according toa vulgar er- 
ror, the tefticles, but fome infpiffated fecretion contained — 
in a couple of glands near the anus of both males and — 

females. tae 

Deer-fkins much more plenty fouthward ; South-Ca- — 
rolina does export per annum, the value of 25,0007. to” 
30,000/. fterling in deer-fkins. ; OM 

In the high latitudes, they deal with a fmall matter of — 
feathers, whale-bone, and blubber, or fifh-oil, sie 

Currencies. Their commercial ftandard of currencies 
is to the northward (I mean in North-America)_per 
pound beaver-fkin value, to the fouthward_ per pound 
deer-{kin value. : 

They formerly had, and in fome places {till retain, for 
{mall currency (in New-England, in old charter times, 
they were a tender for any fum not exceeding forty fhil- 
lings) wampum or wampum-peag, being {mall bits of 
the fpiral turns of a buccinum or whelk. This done up 
into ftrings, and certain plaits or belts, was a large de- 


-nomination, and large {ums were reckoned by the num- 


ber of fathoms of this wampum-plait: thus we read in 
the hiftories of former times, for inftance, that the Na- 
raganfet Indians, fent 200 fathom of wampum, to pay in 
part a debt to Bofton colony; Uncas, fachem of the 


Moheags in Connecticut, paid 100 fathom of wampum 
for monies due to the Englifh, 


ARTICLE 
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| Articre I. 

The Indian nations and tribes apon the eafiern fide of 

North-America. | 











E may diftiriguifh the Indians by their relation or 
V¥_ pofition with regard to the European colonies 
fetcled in North-America, t.. The Indian nations (we 
‘cannot particularize their feveral tribes or clans) without, 
but bordering upon the Britifh grants, fuch are the 
French Indians of Canada, and the Spanifh Indians of 
Florida. 2. Indian tribes within our grants or charters, 
but without our fettlements, fuch are the Mikamakes of 
‘Nova Scotia, the Abnaquies of New-England, the Mo- 
hawks, or five nations of New-York ; the emigrant Tuf- 
cararoes I do not call a nation, Sc. 3. Indian fami- 
lies, interfperfed with our fettlements upon Indian referv- 
ed lands ;- thefe are ufeful to the Europeans, particularly 
to. the Britifh, as domettic fervants, labourers, failors, 
whalers, and other fifhers: many of the Indian re- 
ferves: are extinét, and their lands lapfed to the pro- 
vinces. Soligye 3 | 
The prefent names of the feven Indian nations, or 
general great divifions, may continue in perpetuity, as 
“claffical names in hiftory: for the many particular tribes 
included or which compofe the feveral nations or general 
divifions, their names are fo various and changeable, we 
cannot enumerate them ; and ftill lefs known are the 
names and numbers of the villages or caftles in the feveral 
tribes. | 
The Indian nations of general divifions, which lie upon 
of near the eaftern fhore of North-America, are the In- 
dians of. Weft-Greenland, commonly called Davis’s- 
~ ftraits; Efkimaux, Algonquins, Tahfagrondie, Owtawaes, 
Miamis, Chikefaus : Mikamakis, Abnaquies, Iroqois or 
“Mohawks, Chawans, Old ‘Tufcararoes, Cuttumbaes, 
Vou. I. -N Chero- 
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~ Cherokees, and Creek- Indians: ome fhort defcrip tions or 


delineation of thefe will make the face of the eaft fide of 


: North-America. more apparent 2 and familiar to us, be Gre 
“we fet down the. feveral modern colonies fettled ther 


in imitation, 4 parva’ maznis componere, “of the Eiripe 
antique & moderne tables or maps.” sddutd bas 

I. The Indians of Weit-Greenland, or of a ‘horth- 
eaft continent from Davis-ftraits: reaching from Ca pe 
Farewel in N. lat. 60D. northward’ indefinitely,” an 
all the Indians in the fame latitudes, are afew fttagsling 
miferable people ; live in caves or dens under ground, be- 
caufe of the feverity. of the cold [2]; have no fire (n ) 
fuel) eat their flefh and fifth raw; ‘are’ cloathed in’ eh. 
fkins ; much fubject to the fcurvy [2] or itch (the French 
call thofe of Terra de Labradore fouth of Davis’s -ftraits, 






for this reafon, the fcabbed indians) have no produce: or | 


fubjeét for trade. 

The Efkimaux extend from Davis’s sae Hudfon’ S 
ftraits north, along the weft fide of the Atlantic ocean 
to the mouth of St. Laurence river fouth ; ; thence range 
weftward crofs the lower parts of the feveral rivers 


which fall into the bottom of Hudfon’s-Bay, and then 


northward alone the weftern fhore of Hudfon’s-Bay to 
the polar circle [d] in 66 D. or 67 D. N. Lat: as Mr. 


_ Dobbs writes, “Thus the Efkimaux, excepting a fmall 


narrow tract upon the Labradore fhore, are all quit- 


[4] Extremity of cold, may equally be called hell, as extremity of 
heat ; our {criptural writers lived ina hot country, notin a-cold cli- 
mate. Inthe government of Mufcovy or Ruffia, tranflation or exile 
to Siberia the northern parts of Ruflia in a high latitude, i is ufed as a 
degree of punifhment next to death, in felonious criminal cafes, parti- 
cularly in minifterial treachery. 

fc} Their fith coarfe diet, extremity of cold, and long winter con- 
finements, render their circulating j juices rancid or putrid, and confe- 
quently are very fcorbutic. 

[4] Here I cannot anderfand what Mr. Dobbs and Capt. Middle- 
ton write; they mention northern Indians in Lat. 62 D. and 63 D. 
and fome Efkimaux in Lat. 66 D. to 67 D. and thefe two nations in 
a ental or continued enmity; how fhall we reconcile this inter- 
mixture : 


claimed 
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claimed to us by France in the treaty of Utrecht, anno 
1713 : excepting thofe, who frequent the bottom of 
Hudfon’s Bay; the others can be of no commercial 
benefit, they: afford a very {mall matter of feathers, whale- 
oil, and blubber. 138 | 3 
».Mr. Dobbs. of Ireland, the prefent enthufiaftic fol- 
Jower ofa N. W.. paflage projection, very credulous, 
_ gives, the, name. of many imaginary tribes weft of 
“"Hudfon’s-Bay ;. but) asin high latitudes not many peo- 
~ ple can fubfift [e], and his tribes are not well vouched, we 
“cannot mention them, Mr. Dobbs is an enemy of the 
" Hudfon’s-Bay company; he fays, that trade is got into 
the hands of about nine er ten of their principal men, 
‘who. export net exceeding 3000 ], fterling per annum, in 
“ Britifh produce and manufacture, and keep up, their 
prices fo high, that the French fupply them cheaper, and 
carry away the trade; whereas if their charter was 
vacated, and the trade laid open, many traders would 
fettle factories or trading houfes up the rivers. towards 
“the French, and, by underfelling them, much increafe 
our fur-trade. ~ | Z 
Atconquinsin feveral tribes reach from the mouth 

of St. Laurence river along. its north fide, extending 
about 150. leagues; they are the French beft Indian 
friends; but frequently upon little differences give the 
French fettlérs much difturbance; may be about 1500 

_ fighting, men. ‘ | 
TAHSAGRONDIE indians are between the lakes Erie 
and’ Hurons; perhaps from the barrennefs of the coun- 
try, they are of fmall numbers, difperfed, and of no 
great notice: they are friends of the New-York na- 
tions: | | 


(e] In the high latitudes, towards winter, fome of their animals be- 
come grey or filver-coloured; and next: fummersrecover their na- 
tive colours; not from the fame hairs or feathers re-affuming their 
native colour, but by a new growth or coat: perhaps alike decay 
of native heatvin the aged sof ‘mankind, occafions their becoming 
orey, 

N 2 OvuTAWAES; 
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oOuTawars, a great and powerful nation, «they dive 
upon the Outawaevriver, which jeins upon the Cataraqui 
river (the outlet of the great dakes)) a :littlesabove: Mon 
treal, and upon the great lakes, and extend: N; W./ to 
near the S. W. part of Hud{on’s-Bay ; they:deal:con- 
fiderably with the New-York trading honfes at Ofwe- 
go [f]; upon the lake Ontario in the Onondagnee:coun- 
try. In May, anno 1723, about eighty men, befides, 
women and children, from a large tribe belonging to the 
Outawaes came to Albany in the province of New-York, 
and defired to be admitted as another, friend- nation 
amoneft the Mohawk nations ; this tribe lies between the 
Jake of Hurons and the upper lake, and call themfelves 
Necaragees, of fix caftles or villages, near the ftraits be- 
tween thefe two lakes, icra. toa tribe called sed the 


ve ‘J ] Indians of above twenty nations, or mei suites come sinthe to 
trade in the feafon of their fairs ; thefe Indians are diftinguifhable, by 
the variety and different fafhions of their canoes ; the very remote In- 
dians are clothed in fkins of various forts ; they all have fire-arms 3 
fome come fo far north as Port-Nelfon in Hudfon’s-Bay N. Lat.57 D. 
and fome are from the Cherokees, weft of South-Carolina ini N. Lat. 
32 D This feems to be a vaft extent of inland water-carriage, but itis 
only for canoes the fmalleft of craft. In Europe our inland: water: 
carriage vaftly excels this: for inftance {I do not mention the royal 
canal in France from the weftern ocean to the Mediterranean-fea) nor 
the many canals finifhed, and projefted in Mufcovy and Ruffia, 
by Peter the Great, becaufe they are artificial) from + Afia' and tle 
black-fea, up the Danabe river, to near the head thereof 3 and thence 
a {mall carrying place to the head of the river Rhine, which, by. its 
many branchings, has an extenfive communication, and falls into the 
northern ocean in Holland; and from the fources of the Danube a 
{mall carrying-place to the head of the river Rhone, which falls into 
the Mediterranean-fea, in the fouth of France; up the river Rhone, 
and the Saone, and the Onfche; then a {mall carrying-place to the head 
of the Seine river, which, by way. of Paris, Rouen, and Havre-de> — 
Grace, catrries into the northern ocean; and from the Seine by a canal 
to the river Loire by way of Orleans and Nants to the weftern ocean. 
Our navigation and carriages in Europe are much improved beyond 
‘this wild manner, incommoded by cataraéts, falls, or fautes ; by trees 
which accidentally fall acrofs their rivulets, &c. In Europe their car- 
tiage is in fhips and large craft forthe ocean, feas, and large rivers, 
and from thence an eafy wheel-land carriage at pleafure, 
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French [g} Miflimackinac. ‘Theresis a large nation 
fouth-welt of the Outawaes, called by the French, Les 
Renatds they arénot within our knowledge. | 
»Myamres, foxcalled by the French (we call them 
Twightwies) or Ilinois; ‘they live generally upon the ri- 
ver Miamis, and the lake and river [inois which receives 
the river: Miamis.. The Ilinois:is'a great river, and by it 
-{g] Mr. Kellogg, annoj1710; from Maflachufetts-Bay, captivated 
by the Indians ;. in curiofity, and from a laudable public {pirit for ine 
formation, travelled with fix French Indian traders, from Montreal in 
Canada up the Outawaes river, N. W. to Matawaen ; thence they 
carry'a little »way'to a {mall lake, Nipifing, and ‘by thé French river'to 
the great lake of the,Hurons (a mifenable country) about fifty leagues 
in length, never froze over, but is like an open fea (no {pruce,,that is 
Gr, or pine in this country) they coafted to its N. W. corner, and win- 
tered at a village or tribe of the Outawaes, called Mifilimackinac, in 
N. Lat. 46 D. upon the ftraits between the lakes Hurons and Ilinois ; 
this ftrait is frozen over in winter; here he. wintered ;- he killed trout 
of sol. wt. from thefe ftraits. they entered the lake Ilionis, and 
coated in courfe of its length S. S. W. to its fouth-welterly corner; 
thence they-carried one league (the longeft carriage in their journey 
or voyage) to a branch | of the river Llinois: the river Miamis, which 
gives name to a large: nation of Indians, and comes from near the lake 
Tlinois, and by which thefe traders with Mr. Kellogg returned to 
Montreal, falls into the river Illinois. ‘The river Llinois runs a courfe 
of about 136 leagues, and falls into the river Mififippi. Mr. Kellogg, 
upon the riverdlinois,, faw the remains of {ome former French fettle 
ments, but.no, prefent inhabitants, fome. tufts of clover, and a few 
European fruit-trees ; this is what fome French writers call the pro- 
vince of Hanois (perhaps corruptly for Ilinois) inhabited by above 
16,000 whites; on the river Ilinois was a French fort, called fort 
Louis or Crevecceur. Fiveleagues below the mouth of river Llinois, 
falls into the Miffifippi the great river Mifouris from the north-wett, 
Farther down isa French village and. wind-will, fome.maize, a few 
vines, and other European produce. A little farther down the Mit 
fiffippi, falls in the river Owbache, Ohio, or Belle-Riviere ; it heads 
near the weit branch of the Sefquahana in Penfylvania. This is an- 
other rout for the French trade, and patrole to the mouth of the 
Miffifippi.. Hereabouts the French traders and Mr.‘Kellogg ended 
their voyage, and returned to Montreal in Canada by the river Miamis. 
We may fuppofe that about 37 D. N. Lat. is the boundary between 
the French two general colonies of Canada and Louifiana of Mif- 
fifiippi, and that their Canada trading licence extends no fur- 


ther. 
N 2 . is 
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Mifliffiappt.i, 0240 say 

~Curcxesavs. feem to lie next. 
eaftern fide.,of the Mifitiippi:; th 
traders.with the. people of Carolinas.. The € 
arenext in courfe upon the eaft fide: of Miffiffippiriver; 
but as they lie both fides, and upon the A palachian;moun- 
tains, we fhall for method’s fake (method renders,every., 
thing difti 
Indian nations: 


of Mififippi ; 
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net. and eafy) refer it to the next 
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f Canada routs for their patrole and trade to,the_ 


OSV SOMty 


fr Ol Dointslo-Irt a 
Jie next to the Miamis,.on the. 
ey,are allies of and. 


herokees. 


Tange Of 
4 My ay be 
ved shyt Y Gave Hick Siew bre Aes shast cnoner 
. We have givena general view of the. more re 
tions of Indians, that is, of the nations that Ji 
and weft, and fouth-weift of the great river St. 
and weft of the Apalachian mountains to, the great river 
we now proceed to. the next. range:that. 
lies from the: mouth of St. Laurence river north, to.the, 
bay of Apalachia in the gulph of Mexico fouth ;. being. 
_ upon the fouth and fouth-eaft fide of the river, St. Lau-. 
rence, and eaft fide of the Apalachian mountains, or great. 
blue-hills ; which reach from the [4] Niagara falls, in the. 
ffraits between lake Ontario and Erie N. Jat. 43D. to 


Mofte-na~, 
ve.north, , 


Laur ENCE, 


the bay of Apalachia in N. lat. 30D, Thefe mountains: 


are generally 300 miles from the Atlantic:fhore; all the 
runs of water from their eaft fide, fall into the Atlantic 


ocean, and.thofe 


MifiiMippi. 
IT. The 


from the weft-fide into the grand river. 


Mikamakes of 7’ Accadie or Nova Scotia, fome 
of them live along Cape-Sable fhore, fome at Green-Bay, 
Menis, and Chicanicto, fome in Cape-Breton ifland,.and 
St. John’s ifland: they do not much exceed 350 fight- 
ing men ;. they continue in the French intereft, from our 


{4} M. Vandreuil, late -governor-general of Canada, caufed thefe 
famous falls to be narrowly examined ; ‘reduced to a perpendicular 
height, they were only twenty fix fathom ; father Hennopin writes it 
100 fathom. Itis true, that from the great falls, it continues {till to 
defcend femewhat further by ledges or fairs. 


‘bad 
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bad management 5 ‘potwithftanding, that the whole pro- 
vince was quit-claimed to us by the peace of Utrecht 
¥713: from this fame ‘neglect or “wrong condutt it pro- 
ceeds, that the French are allowed to keep five miffions 
iWthis’ province, viz. That of ‘Annapolis River, of 
Cape-Sable' fhore, ‘of Monis, of Chicanicto, and St. 
John’stiver. "The bifhop of Quebec in Canada is allowed: 


7 


to be- their fuperior and conftituent, and they act by his” 


direétion. ~~ | 

The Abnaquies, properly the New-England Indian 
nation, reach eaft and weft from the bay of Fundy: (to 
defcribe the Indian nations as geographers in Europe do 
countries,’ by latitudes and” longitudes, would be ftiff,’ 
pedantic, not accurate, ‘and of no ufe) to Hudfon’s or 
New-York river and lake Champlian or Corlaer ; north 
and fouth from the St: Laurence or Canada great river, 
to the Atlantic’ ocean?* They are in many tribes, but. 
dwindle much and become lefs formidable ; their in- 
tercourfé with thé Britifh and French has introduced ad- 
ditional’ diftempérs amongft them, particularly thofe, 
which proceed from the immoderate ufe of fpirits, brandy: 
or rum; hence they become more indolent, and are 
ftraightned for fubfiftence’; their hunting fails them, they 
have but few deer and beaver; a fmall matter of Indian 
corn’ and Kidney-beans, which their fquaas or women 
plant, is at prefent a confiderable part of their fubfiftence; 
they confifted of many tribes, fome extinct, fome extin- 
silifhing, and the others much reduced [2]; let us enume- 
rate them in theif natural order.’ 1. The Indians of St, 
John’s river, thefe belong to Nova Scotia, and have a 


[2] ‘The proprietors of the eaftern lands in New-England, for fome 
{cores of years, have heen much incommoded by the incurfions of 
thefe Indians, which renders their, intereft there a mere dead ftock ; 
but very foon thefe Indians will not be capable to annoy them any 
more, and by a law for fettling quiet pofleflion (this country be- 
ing fo often fettled and unfettled, bought and fold, the various claims 


are very intricate and title precarious) the lands there will become 
valuable. 
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Bay grant, have a French, miffionary;. they | 
great bay of the fame name; their numbers not exceeding; 





of Sagadahoc, they may be faid to:be extinéty> 6. Pig- 
wacket Indians on Saco river (they are in two fettlements) 
Pigwoket and Offepee at Offepee pond (Lovel, and his» 
party of yoluntiers were cut off by the Indians, anno. 
1724) le: about fifty miles about Winter-Harbour, the. 
mouth of Saco river; at prefent not exceeding a dozen 
fighting men, and formerly travelled (at prefent they are 
AB Aye | High in 
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inthe Britifh intereft)) to Quebee via Connecticut river 
up; and St. Frangois river down to Canada river. 7. 
The Pennycook Indians, upon Merrimac river in’ New- 
Hampfhhire jurifdiction, but lately quite extinct. 8. The 


‘Walnonoak Indians, on the river Puante, called the mif- 


fion of Befancourt,, over-againit Les Trois Rivieres, thirty 
leagues above’ Quebec, at this time in the Canada ju- 
rif{diction; aboutiforty fighting men. 9. The Aroufegun~ 


tecook:Indians, upon the river and miffion of St.:Fran-: 


cois, about forty leagues above Quebec, in the Canada’ 


jurifdiction, not exceeding 160. men fit to march: 10. 


Mafiaffuc Indians, on the’ eaft or Dutch fide of lake 
Champlain, in the French intereft, do not exceed fixty 
fighting men. © Thus the Abnaquie extenfive. nation 
of Indians, does not exceed 640 fighting: men fit to 
march. . 

The Iroquois Indians. We call them Mohawks, the 
name of one of the five or fix united nations; thus 
the: feven united) provinces of the Belgic Netherlands 
are called Holland from the province of Holland; and 
the ten Spanifh, now Auftrian, provinces there, are called 
Flanders, from’ the province of Flanders : they head or 
lie north of our provinces of New-York, Penfylvania, 
Maryland, and fome part of Virginia; the Senaccaas reach 
acgreat way) down Sefquahana river; the tribe of about 
100 fouls called Shaumakins, lie below the-forks of Sef- 
quahana, about 120 miles weft from the forks of De la 
Ware river. In vall public: accounts, they are» lately 
called» the fix nations of New-York friend indians; the 
Tufcararoes, emigrants from the old Tufcararoes of: 
North+Carolina, lately are reckoned as the fixth ; we fhall 
reckon them as formerly. 1. The Mohawks ; they live 
upon the Mohawks or Schenectady river; they have a 
caftle or village weltward from Albany forty miles, an- 
other fixty-fivée miles weft from Albany: the number 
of their fencible men about 160. 2. Oneideas, about 
eighty miles from the Mohawks fecond village, confilting 
of near 200 fighting men. © 3. Onondagues, sabout 

twenty- 
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twenty-five “miles! farther (the® famous» Ofwe 3 trading’ . 
place rom the Jake: ‘Ontario, ‘about 2 oo” miles ~welt'from” 
Albany; is:in their'country) confit’ of about 250 men 4p" 
Cayugeas; about ‘feventy> miles farther, “of about 136" 
men.» 5. Senekeas, “further: wefti'abou t'700 “marching © ‘ 





fighting men. The fighting’ men/of “the five or fix Ha 
tions of Mohawks, may be reckoned: at 1600 men; 4nd 
extend from » Albany weft about 400 miles} Iyinesit 
the.New-York, Pennfylvania, Maryland, ‘and’ Viteinia? 
governments, ‘in about thirty tribes or'villages, © Befides 
thefe, therevis: fettledia little above Montreal,’ a'tribe of? 
{coundrel runaways from the Mohawks’; they are-called® 
Kahnuages, of about eightymen.220 iar 10% sasfiantsY 
oThe Cuowans, on the eatt fide of the Apalachian moun=* 
tains, | or:great Blue-hills, are reduced'to a {mall number?” 
they lie weft of Virginia and North-Carolina’s ‘they live 
north of Roanoke river. ‘Lately our Indian*traders have - 
found feveral practicable paffes crof thefe mountainsy™ 
and keep ftores in their weft fide, or intervals of ridges ;- 
they arein continued or natural enmity with the Tufcas® 
raroes. 3 (Uo BORIROTE, 
The Tuscaraross lie between Roanoke and Pemlico” 
rivers: in North-Carolina; do not exceed200 fighting" 
men, being ‘much reduced upon their North-Carolina”’ 
infurrection, anno 1711,, and many of their nation drove” 
off; now fettled with the New-York five nations). 10 i> 
Carazaws in courfé lie fouth of the Tufcararoes, @ 
{mall nation, of about: 300 meni*'TheCatabaws, Cheroe 
kees, and fome of the Creeks, are not ftyled fabjects; but 
allies and good friends of Great-Britain: OBS YE 
Cueroxess [k] live uponthe fouthern parts and’both 
fides of the A palaehian mountainss “are a populous exten-” 
five nation of about 6000'men. Anno 1722, ina con’ 
grels with governor Nicholfon’ of South2Carolina;’ there 


4 


{£4}, The Cherokees are a/conftant. and fure barrier between. the 
French upon the Mififfippi and the Britith colonies of Carolina : why 
fhoald not the Abnaquies, by godd management, be made a good bar- 
rier between New. England and Canada? ; 


were 
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were prefent ofthe lower and middle Cherokees the chiefs: 
of thirty feven towns .or tribes;: and, ‘with their confent 


general. Nicholfon: appointed ~Wrofetafatow their com- 
mander,in‘chief. ‘The people of South-Carolina have a 
confiderable trade: or trucking factory at Tunifec, a Che+ 
rokee tribe upon:the river Miffiffippt. 1" Hyd alive 


. 


-yCreek Indians of Florida about 2000 men. |The 


to Flint river, which falls into the bay of Apalchia or gulf : 
of.-Mexico > -bysinftigation -of the Spaniards particularly 
of St.<Auguttine, are very troublefome to our Carolina 
and Georgia fettlements, efpecially the adjoining tribe of 


Yamafies. Forvinftance, anno'r719, there was. fome 
French. and) Spanith: projection’ againtt Great-Britain in 
embryo:;, the Abnaquies of New- England, by’ the infti~ 
gation of the French, began to be troublefome’upon the 
fame projections this projection in Burope came to'no 
MatitRitys;cit Hy he ONG | ; : 

TIL. Indian families, or {mall tribes upon  referved 


lands, interfperfed with the Britifh fettlements in North- ° 


America. Upon the lower parts of the feveral rivers, 
which run into the Atlantic ocean in.the Britifh fettle- 
ments, are feveral fmall diftiné tribes or related families, 
which are not reckoned as belonging to the farther inland 
large nations : ‘they extinguifh apace from the infection 
of our European diftempers and vices ; it can’ be of no 
ufe to follow a-detailiof thefe perifhing tranfitory {mall 


tribes or families‘; asa fample I fhall enumerate thofein: 


the province of Maffachufetts-Bay.) 
By aét of the Maffachutfetts-Bay affembly, anno 1746, 
the Indian referves being diftinguithed into eight: par- 
cels, guardians, or managers, for thefe filly Indians were 
appointed. 1. Upon the eaftern _part of the promon- 
tary or peninfula of Cape-Cod, in the townfhips of Truro, 
Faftham, Chatham, Harwich, and Yarmouth; thefe In- 
dians go by the feveral names of Pamet, Noffet, Pachee, 
Potowmiaket (here’ is an Indian congregation with a mi- 
nifter) 


jower.Creekssconfilt of eight totén tribes, and’run welt. 
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nifter) Sochtoowoket, and Nobfeuffet.»\23The weiter — 
part of the faid peninfula of Cape-Cod.in ‘the-townfhips of 
Barn{table; Sandwich, and Falmouth, called the Indians: 
of Wayanaes (the name of a formerly greateft fachem 
in that:country) or Hyaneas, > Coftoweet, = M: t{hpe, Wa- 
quoit (Oyfter harbour) Scootin, and Saconoffet or V 
hole, theferry-place to: Martha’s-Vineyard: »3; The In- 
dians of the ifland of Nantucket about goo:fouls, being 
more thaniall the others together, :aréivery ufeful inthe — 
whale and.cod-fifhery. -4; Indians of Martha’s- Vineyard 
ifland about 450. lately many of them have'gone to féttle 
in Nantucket, being.a place of betten.employment. | 5: 
The Indians of Plymouth, Pembroke, and. Middle- 
boroughyicalled Namafkets’ 7. The Nipmugs (formerly 
comprehending.all the fmall inland tribes fron: Connecti- — 


cut river to. Mérrimac river; Blackftoneor Patucket ri¥ 5 
which falls into the Naraganfet-Bay, was formerly cz led 
Nipmug river) formerly known by the names of Cutas) 
mogs, or Nipnets, in the townthips and diftritts of Duds 
ley, Oxford, Wooditock, Killinfbay, and Douglafs 5 the 
Hafanamiffets in Grafton and Sutton; the: Nathobies in 
Littleton, Stow, Acton, and: Concord; ‘Nafhaways ine 
Lancafterand Groton. 7. The Indian plantation of Naticy 
with a minifter and falary from’ an Englith: fociety for 
propagating the gofpel amongft the Indians in’ New 
England ; he officiates in Englifh, and ‘his congregation 
are moftly Englifh; it: lies about eighteen: miles weit 
from Bofton, not exceeding twenty families»of Indians. 
8. Puncopag Indians, in the townfhip of Stoughton, be- 
ing three or four families. \ Befides thefe, there is in the 
S. W.. corner of the province of Maffachufetts-Bay, about 
twenty-five miles eaft from Hudfon’s -or York river;:a 
{mall tribe of Indians, called Houfatonics, upon a river 
of that name,’ called Weftenhoek by the Dutch: they 
are lately intermixed ‘with the Englith in the townfhips of 
Sheffield and. Stockbridge. ». : 











Excepting the Indians of Nantucket and Martha’s~ 
Vineyard (better employed) all the others in a few years 
| will 
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— will/beextin@;- moft of their men were perfuaded to: en= 


Tift as foldiers in the late expeditions to Cuba and Cartha~ 


' gena, againft the Spaniards, and to Cape-Breton, and 


Nova Scotia againft the French ; {carce any of them fur- 
vived, and. the names! and memory of their tribes not 
worth preferving. (Ht on 

“In the other Britith colonies; where any tribes inter- 
mixed with our fettlements require notice, they fhall be 
mentioned in the proper feétions. _ This article I profe- 
cute-no further.) i Da 


ARTICLE IV. | 


Indian wars with the Britith colonies in North-America. 


HIE N tthe country of the Indians at war with us, 
lies upon our frontiers; but without our grants, I 





call ita war in the common acceptation ; if within our 


grants, but without our fettlements, I call it an eruption, 
in our proclamations againft them it is called rebellion, 
as in all the New-England wars with the Abnaquies 5 if 
sntermixed with our fettlements, it is an infurrection, fuch 
were the wars: of the Pequods, anno 1637, and of king 
Philip and his confederates, anno 1675. 

In this article I only mention the Indian infurrections 
or. commotions which happened from the firft landing 
of the Enelifh in the American countries, until the Britifh 
{4} evolution in favour of the Prince of Orange, anno 
1688: after this period, though our Indian wars were 
generally executed by the bordering Indians, they were 
under the influence, and’ by the direction of the Canada 
French; therefore Ido not reckon them as mere Indian 


{7} The revolution ina ftri& fenfe, was not the landing of the 
prince. of Orange, afterwards king Witiiam of bleffed memory; it 
was a parliamentary exclufion of all the Popifh branches of the Britifh 
royal family, and fettling the fucceflion to the crown in the Proteitant 
branches thereof, 6 

wars; 
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wars, but as French wars in America 3 they Went - avi 
pat with the Britifh and-F rench wars in Europe, and be~ 
ing. intermixed with the European ahd: New-England 
‘Briufh- expeditions againft. Canada, \Nova Scotia, or 
L,’Accadie, and Cape-Breton, - or LIfe: Royale, We 





«fhall give fome fhort account of them in the proper — 
‘fections../ < - esi Wileiieot iil. a 
A detail of the finall Indian fkirmithes, at out ‘Arft , 
fettling, can be of no ufeful information; and at. this | 
diftance of time is no amufement. ‘A rafcally fellow, 
Capt. Hunt, anno 1614, by ftealth carried off fome In- 
dians, and in the Mediterranean of Europe, fold them to 
the Spaniards as Moors captivated from Barbary ;. this 
occafioned a diffidence and difguft againit the Englifh 
traders upon that coaft for fome time. In New-England, 
excepting the Indian wats with the Pequods 163%, and 
with the Packenokets (called king Philip’s war) and their 
confederates, anno 16753 and the French Indian wars: 
with us during king William’s and queen ‘Anne’s wars in 
‘Europe; and an eruption anno 1722, to 172.5, when the 
French and Spaniards were hatching a war againft us in 
Europe, which proved abortive; and our prefent war 
with the French and their affociated Indians ; we had no 
Indian war of any kind. It is true, there have been 
private rencounters between the Englifh and Indians at 
times from fudden flights of paffion or drunkennefs; as 


Saf Beh dis 


happens all the world over. 3 


Upon good enquiry it will be found, that our properly 
{peaking Indian wars have not been fo frequent, fo tedi- 
ous, and fo defolating, as is commonly reprefented in,too 
‘itrong a light (hunger-ftarved, and cold-ftarved were our 
greatelt hardfhips in fettling ;) In New-England our only 
Indian wars, properly fo called, were the Pequod war, 
anno 1637, which lafted three months ; and king Philip’s 
war, anno 1675, and 1676, of about fourteen months 
continuance ; and the war of 1722, to1725. 

In our northern parts, the Indians generally appear 
in {mall fkulking parties, with yellings, fhoutings, and 

| antic 
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PAR EO Es inftead ,of trumpets,and drums ; their 


Indian wood-cry is jo-hau ;, their war-cry may be ex- 
‘prefled, woach, woach, ha, ha, hach, woach. , oe 
~The Indians. are not wanderers like the Tartars, but 
are ramblers ;, and in time. of war, according to the 
Seafor s, they may be annoyed at their head-quarters, 
‘and ambufcaded or way-laid at their carrying or land 

travelling places... Their retreats or ftrong places are 
‘the fwamps (copies in a morafs.). Dr. Cotton Mather, 
with good ‘propriety calls it, being infwamped, in imi, 
“tation of the European term intrenched, Like the 
French in Europe, without regard to faith of treaties, 











they fuddenly break out into furious, rapid outrages 
and devaftations ; but foon retire precipitately, having 
“no ftores for fubfiftence, the country is not cleared and 
‘cultivated. . Their captives if they ficken, or are other- 
ways incapable of travelling, they kill them, and fave 
their {calps ; the Englith thus captivated are fold to 
French families in Canada, but redeemable upon reim- 
-burfing the price paid, by an order from the governor- 
general of Canada. | 
Their head-warriors are men noted for ftrength and 
courage; fometimes in their wars they chufe a tempo- 
rary chief of all the tribes of one nation engaged 
(at times fome particular tribe or village have declined 
joining in war with the general nation.) Thus the Nian- | 
tics in the Pequod war; thus the Saco Indians in the le 

prefent war, or rebellion of the Abnaquies; but not i il 
‘with a Roman. dictatorial power: anno 1676, , Mada- ih | 














cawando of Penobfcot was chief of all the eaftern or a 
Abnaquie Indians, and Squando of Saco was his fecond; Ge 
anno 1637, Safiacous was chief of the Pequod caitles or a 
villages. at 





| 
Our fcouts or Indian hunters, in the time of war, th 
carry packs, which at firft fetting out may weigh. 70 wt. a 
ee) . 3 . ia ‘ Ibi | 
being about thirty days provifion of bifcuit, or parched | | 
Indian corn, falt pork, fugar and ginger to, quality and i) | 
animate their drink, which is water: their, method of if 
lodging, 
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lodging, pitching, or camping at-night, is in parcels of 
ten or twelve men to a fire ; they lie upon bruth, rept 
up.in a blanket, with their feet to the fire. _ 
Towards the better underftanding of the Pequod or 
Poquot, and king Philip’s wars, it may be proper to 
know the fituation and circumftances of their adjoining 
Indians, as they were anno 1637. Along fhore firft 
were the Cape-Cod, peninfula Indians in feveral tribes ; 
the Nantucket, ‘and Martha’s-Vineyard ifland Indians; 
thefe were always i in friendfhip with the Englifh fettlers ; 
next were the Pocaffets (at prefent called Seconet) of 


about 300 fighting men; the Pockanokets, or king © 


Philip's men, about 300 fighting men; _ the Nipmugs, 
adjoining to the Pockanokets inland, in feveral tribes, 
extending from Connecticut river to Merrimack fiver ; 

the Naraganfets from Naraganfet-Bay to ‘Pakatuke 
river, the boundary between Conneéticut and Rhode- 
ifland colonies, about 1000-men; the Pequods from 
Pakatuck river to near Hudfon’s or New-York river, 


the Moheags at the head of New-London or Thames 


river, about 400 men; the ‘Conneticut river Indians | 


in feveral tribes. 

Pequop war. The Vodatidns of this war were, 1. A 
barbarous warlike nation ; they killed, anno 1634, cap- 
tains Stone and Norton, traders. 2. Lords Say and 
Brook 1636, building a fort at the mouth of Connetti- 
cut-river, near their head quarters, offended them. 3. 
Their continued killing, upon Conneéticut-river, of Eng- 
lifh traders, upon frivolous pretences, to the number of 


thirty ; at leneth the Englifh could not avoid a proper. 


refentment. 

Anno 1635, July 14, the affociated caléniés of New- 
England made a league offenfive and defenfive with the 
fix Naraganfet fachems : by one of the articles, the Na- 
raganfet Indians confirm all former grants of lands made 
to the Englith, The Naraganfet and Pequods were not 
cordial friends with one another. 


1637; 
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- 1637, in May 20, a body of feventy-feven Englifh, 
fixty Connedticut-river Indians, 200 Naraganfet Indians, 
100 Niantics (a village of the Pequods in friendfhip with 
the Englifh) and twenty men from the garrifon of Say- 
brooke-fort, under the direction of [m] captain Mafon, 
afterwards deputy-governor of Connecticut (the 160 
men from Mafiachufetts-Bay under Mr. Stoughton, and | 
the fifty men from Plymouth colony, had not then 
joined them) took and burnt the Pequod fort near My- 
{tic river. (this river divides Stonington from Grotten in 
Conneéticut) and killed about 140 Indians: a great 
body of Pequods came down from their neighbouring 
‘principal fort, but the Englifh and their auxiliary In- 
dians made a good retreat to their boats; in all they 
had nly two men killed, and fixteen wounded. The 
Englifh purfued the Pequods from {wamp to fwamp with 
great havock: at length,-in a fwamp of Fairfield, to- 
wards New-Netherlands, they were routed ; their cap- 
tivated children were fent to Bermudas, and fold for 
flaves. Saffacous, their leading fachem, with about thirty 
more Pequods, fled to the Mohawks, and were murdered 
by them. In lefs than three months war, about 700 
Pequods were deftroyed, and that nation reduced to about 
200 men, who fued for peace; which was granted them 
upon condition of their abandoning their name and 
country, which accordingly they did, and incorporated 
themfelves with the Naraganiets and Moheags [x]. 
N. B. They had not many fire-arms. 

After the Pequod war, there were at times between 
the Indians and Englifh private mutual injuries, fome- 
times more general mifunderftandings, and threatened 
ruptures; but the union offenfive and defenfive of the 


{m] This captain Mafon, for his good fervice, had a colony grant 
of a large extent of land; thefe lands are now in difpute between the 
colony of Connecticut and Mr. Mafon’s heirs. 

{z] Perhaps fome expedient of this nature might be ufed with re- 
gard to fome of the incorrigible clans of Highlanders in the northern 
and weftern parts of Scotland, 


Vou. I. O united 
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united colonies .of New-England.awed them.: ‘By-this — 
union the proportions were, Maffachufetts 100,'Ply- 
mouth, Hartford, and New-Haven, each forty-five men ; 
this union was made anno 1643, the 19th day of the 
third month... 9. Sora 





Ja heyy Dae phe Sd ees ePibe bow ry 
Anno 1645 and.1646, the Naraganfets were private- 
ly hatching an infurrection, -but were foon™ brought 
to an open declaration of a fettled friendfhip. with ‘the 
HePAt ne Hpet s Sid Giri VE 
, 1653, the [o] Dutch of New-Netherlands were form- _ 
ing a.confederacy with our Indians, to cut off all the . 


‘<> 


[co] The Dutch have generally been called our natural. and good 
friends, but as there can be no real friendfhip amongft rivals in trade, — 
at is a maxim with merchants, there is no friendbip in trades ‘the 
Dutch carry this higher, ¢hat there is no humanity in trades we ought 
to be equally jealous of the French and Dutch:’ The French faithis 
in our times as notorioufly bad, as the Pusica and Greca fides‘wasin 
ancient times, therefore I fhall not enumerate any inftances of it. 
I fhall give a few inftances how faulty the Dutch have been in this 
refpect.. 1. Not long after we had relieved them from the Spanifh 
bondage in their vaderland, or native country, they) maffacred our 
factory at Amboyna in the Eaft-Indies, never to be forgiven nor for- 
gotten. 2. In our New-England wars with the Pequod Indians, anno 
1637, and with king Philip’s Indians, anno ‘675, they fupplied our 
enemy Indians» with’ ammunition, &¥c. from New-York and Albany. 
3. Anno 1653, when the Englifh and Dutch were at war in Europe, 
our Dutch neighbours of New-Netherlands had formed a plot, in con- 
junction with the Mohawks and eaftern Indians, to cut off the Britith 
colonies in New-England; but a peace in Europe foon happening, 
prevented this maflacre. 4. A few years fince in the ifland of Java'in 
the Eaft-Indies, in the fuburbs and country adjacent to. Batavia, were 
fettled about go,ooo Chinefe, multiplying very faft; the Dutch, 
jealous of their numbers and growth, upon a pretended umbrage of 
an intended infurre€tion , furprized, in cold blood, and maffacred many 
thoufands of them, in order to reduce their: numbers: gain’ is’their 
God ; to this they facrifice every thing, even their own {pecies, man- 
kind. 5. In the autumn, anno 1746, when a French fquadron in- 
vaded Fort St. George in the Eaft-Indies, the Englith women of the 
town and its territory fled to Pallicut, a Dutch fettlement, three hours | 
or twelve miles north from St. George’s; but the’ Dutch would ‘not 
receive them. 6, The filent confent of the Dutch to the French at- 
tacking and taking of the Auftrian towns in the Netherlands: itis 
fufpecied in all our battles orengagements againft the FrenchinFlanders 
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New-England fettlements, but a peace between England 
and: Holland’ prevented’ ie. 19" OO MOHOIE QI IhaRY 
Anno 1654, the Nataganfet and Niantic Indians made 
war aeainft the Montaoke Indians at the eaft end of 
Long-ifland; but the united colonies of New-England, 
by fitting ‘out 270°foot and forty horfe, foon brought 
the Naraganfets to’an ‘accommodation. ‘ 
PACONOKET, OR KING Puriip’s war. Maffafoit, 
chief of the Wampanogoes, whereof Paconoket or Mount 
Hope Neck was a tribe, was a good friend to the firft 
Plymouth ‘fettlers.. He! left’ two fons, Wamfucket and 
Metacomet; at their own defire the government of Ply- 
mouth*gave them ’the Englifh names of Alexander and 
Philip ; Alexander died anno 1662., Philip, by a formal 
inftrument. to the government of Plymouth anno 1671, 
-reftricted himfelf from difpofing of any of his lands with 
out their confent. © 7 
This Philip, fachem of the Wampanogoes or Pacano 
ket. Indians, was naturally a man of penetration, cun+ 
ning, and courage 3” he formed a deep plot anno 1575, 
to extirpate ‘the Englifh of New-England : with’ pro- 
found fecrecy he effected an extenfive confederacy with 
other:tribes of Indians, viz. Pocaflet, Naraganfets, Nip= 
mugs, Connecticut-river Indians, feveral tribes of the 
Abnaquies our eaftern Indians. The Canada French 
- were in the fcheme, and, by their emiffaries, endeavoured 
to keep up the fpirit of infurrection; the Dutch from 
Albany were fufpected’ of fupplying thefe Indians with 
ammunition. By the New-Plymouth grant, we find the 
Pacanoket Indians extended up Patuket or Blackitone, 
formerly Nipmug-river, to the Nipmug country ; but 
this boundary could not be afcertained by the late com- 


this war, that the Dutch general officers had private inftruGtions, fo 
give way, as if in collufion with the French court. The Dutch as an 
oligarchy, or a government of few, and therefore liable to corruption, 
and would even bring their own country to a market, and {ell one an- 
other upon occafion, The Dutch, if they could be fincere, are out 
moft natural allies againft the encroaching French. 


O 2 miffioners 
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miMoners for-efettlingcthestine between, Plymouth, and 
Rhode+ifland-colonies.:: of say hie ik aah oh AS 2. rv = 
09 Philip begamhis inftirrection, June 245 1675, by killing | 
nine Englifhmen in Swanzey, adjoining to , Mount- 
hope! his head:quarters. “Phe Englith fofpecting the Na- 
raganfets,a powerful nation, might join Philip, marched 
‘an armed’ force! into the Naraganfet, country, and ‘awed 
them into'a treaty-of peace and friendthip ; ; but notwith- : 


ftanding (fuch is Indian Faith) they joined ‘Philip, as 


swillappearin thefequel.: « ‘ 


“Beginning of July, the Pocaffets begin hoftilities. In 


‘a Pocaffet fwamp, king Philip and his. confederate Po- 


caffets) were’ envitoned’ by the Englith, but by night 


-made their efcape to the Nipmug country, leaving about 


yoo women and children, Middle of July, the,Nip- 
mugs begin <hoftilities by depredations in Mendon. 


- Auguft 25, the Connecticut-river Indians begin hofti- - : 


Jities’ by annoying the. neighbouring Englith fettle- 
ments. LOVED 91 Shocks Juha se 
In Auguft the eaftern Indians, viz. Pennycooks of - 


"Merrimack, Pigwokets,of Saco, and Amarefcogins of 


Pegepfcut-rivers break out, and by December they killed 
about fifty Englifh, with their own lots about ninety 
¥ndians. “The feverity of the winter brought thefe tribes - 
‘of eaftern Indians to'a-formal peace; but by folicitation _ 
of Philip they broke out again next fummer;. and were 
joined by the Quenebec, Indians, kill feveral Englith, 
and deftroy their ftock; but Philip being killed, they 
foon came in and fubmitted. RT RONEN 
The enemy Indians, imagining that upon the footing 
of the late treaty, the Englifh would deem the Naragan- 
fets as ‘neutrals, in» winter retired to, the Naragantet 
country ; but for very eood reafons, the Englith, jealous 
of the Naraganfets, fent thither. 1000 men, 527 whereof 
from Maffachufetts, under the command of governor 
Winflow of Plymouth; they. were, increafed. to, 1500 
men’ by. an-addition of fome neighbouring, friend In- 
dians ; December 19, they attack the Indians in a 
7 ort 
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fort or fwattip, ahd killed about 700 Indians; befides wo- 
men and children, with the lof¢ of about eighty-five 
Englifh killed, and 150 woutidedy the fwamp is called 
Patty-(quamfcut. We hess 
Notwwithftanding this difatter, the Indians had fkulk- 
ing parties out all winter ; théy Kept the field better 
than the Englifh, and harrafied our people much; they 
did damage in the town of Papo and within a few 
miles of Bofton, and the Englifh were obliged to keep 
clofe in garrifon-houtfes. In the fpting,; the Mohawks 
having fome difference with the Abnaquies, favoured the 
Enolifh; and the Indians being much-Harraffed by: fa- 
mine (they had little produce, becaufe of the war, from 


their planting srounds laft crop) fevers and fluxes, the — 


“Maffachufetts government very wifely iffued a proclama- 
tion July 8, 1676, promifing the hopes of 4 pardon to 
all Indian enéinies or rebels, who-fiould- come in within 
fourteen days. Many fabmitted, many withdrew to their 
refpective peculiar abodes; fome travelled wettward to- 
wards Eiud{on’s river, were purfued and killed, Philip 
was reduced to fkullk about, and; im afwamp of Mount 
Hope, his own country; with fix or feven of his followers 
was killed Auguft 12, 1676. ifs oP eA Gods 
~~ During Philip's war about 3000. Indians were killed, 
captivated, and fubmitted 5 the Naraganfets from a large 
body reduced to about 100 men. The war being over, 
about 400 Indians by order met at major Waldron’s, of 
Catchecho ; 200 were culled out, who had been notori- 


oufly, wicked, and mifchievous ; of thefe a few fuffered’ 


‘death; the others (of the 200) were tranfported and fold 
for flavés. ~ 
King Philip’s, or Briffol’ néck, was fold towards de- 
‘fraying the charges of the war, and afterwards, by the 
“general court, incorporated by the natne of Briftol with 
fome peculiar privileges and exemptions. . 
°° Phe colony of Conneticut was featce touched in this 
‘war. We have rio record of Rhode-ifland affiftance. 
rigs amas: : 3 OY tty After 
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_ AfterPhilip’s-war,, there were no; more infurrections 
or rebellions of our, intermixed Indians; the. following - 
wars were by eruptions ‘and. incurfions of the Indians. 
within our grants, but without our fettlements, by in- | 
itigation of our natural enemies the French of Canada, — 
viz, from autumn anno 1688. (fome fhort truces inter- 
vening), to.Jan..7,.anno 1698-9;..and. from Augw1 6, 
anno. 1703, to July 17, anno.1713,..and from: {pring 
1744, when there: were :mutual. declarations of war in 





- Europe.of the Britith and French ; this war ftill fubfifts 


at this prefent writing September, 17.47.: Here we may 
obierve, that our eaftern Indians in this pending war have, 
not annoyed our dettlements eaftward, being called off by 
the French; to Crown-Point ;. from Crown-Point: the 
French and their Indians have done confiderable damage 
upon the New-York and Maffachufetts weftern frontiers ; 
and:ito. Nova Scotia; by invefting the fort of Anna- 
polis-Royal; and by the maffacre of our people at Menis, 
they have confiderably incommoded us... The late dif- 
afters of the French. expeditions, under the duke d’An- 
ville and M. La Jonquiere, againft Cape-Breton, Nova 
Scotia, and our..other  fettlements in Nosth-America, 
have made the French. defift. from any further entet- 
prizes in Nova Scotia and our eaftern Indians, being dif- 
mified from that fervice, have lately appeared againit our 
forts of Pemaquid and Georges...) 1). loi decid yor 
Our. wars» with the Indians in the reigns. of kine 
Wiliam and of queen Anne, and ‘the prefent war, are 
intermixed with expeditions from Europe ; “they areinot 
merely Indian; we refer them to the fubfequent fections. 
Governor Dummer’s war againft the Indians. may be 
reckoned purely Indian; we fhall give fome fhort:account 
of it... The Canada French perceiving our eaftern fettle- 
ments advance apace, fet their Quenebec miffionary}fa- 
ther Ralle ajefuite,.to work, he made thefe Indians 
jealous of the Englith, by telling them, that thefe lands 
were given by God unalienably to the Indians: and their 
children for ever, according to the chriftian facred isk 
cles, 
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cles; Anno.1717} the Indians began’to murmur, and 
after fome time gave the Englith fettlers formal warning 
to Jeave'the lands within a fet time; atithe expiration of 
that time. they committed depredations, by deftroying 
theirs cattle and other tock» the miffionary, with a 
prieftly -heat,: began the affair too precipitately, before 
the receiving of direCtions from France, as appears by a 
letter from M. Vandreuil, covernor-general of Canada,» 
to. this father, ‘* He) could: not tell- how far he might 
<< intermeddie in the affair, until he had particular in-~ 
<< ftruétions from the! council of the navy in France 3”? ° 
ally the French ‘colonies: are under the direction’ of ‘that: 
board: \and the fmall-pox (which the Indians with good 
reafon dread). prevailing in New-England, anno 1721,’ 
prevented a declared rupture until anno 1722, July5 3. 
the government of Mafiachufetts-Bay proclaimed: them: 
rebels, and ordered roo/. per {calp to volunteers fitted 
out at their own charge, and afterwards 4s. per day be- 
fides.» Our moft confiderable action againft them was 
at Noridgwoag) of Quenebec river, Auguft 12, anno: 
17245 their fighting men being juft come home from 
{couting. » Captain Harman, with 200 men in feventeen’ 
whale-boats gowp Quenebec river, furprize the Indians 
at. Naridgwoag; bring off twenty fix Indian fealps, -and 
that ‘of father, Ralle ; Indians. killed-and drowned, in 
their flight crofs the river, were computed to be eighty. 
Captain Lovel, a volunteer with forty-four men, fets 
out, via Offipi pond, for Pigocket, was intercepted by 
about feventy Indians; he and about fourteen of his 

men were killed, andi many wounded. | 
» Phe: French, and Indians, of Nova Scotia were con- 
cerned in’ this war ; they made a vain affaule upon the 
fort: of }Annapolis-Royal, and did fome damage) at 

Canfo: fj | 

The delegates from the five or fix. New-York. Indian 
nations, and from the Moheign or Hudfon’s’ river In- 
dians, and ‘from the Scatacooks; came to Bofton, re- 
| »O4 ceived 
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ceived, prefents, gave fair promifes of acting in our fa-. 
vour, but did nothing, wy igatvh of Tfslqsh ; WTS OG Silt 
, We fent commiffioners to the governor-general of 
Canada, to expoftulate with -him concerning his en-> x. 
couraging the Indian depredations, and. to lien cap-) 
tives: his anfwer was, That thefe Indians -were indee 
pendent nations, and not under his direction; this was __ 
a mere evafion. ) Ot Sd 100 Bis6s ebed . ae 
After many bickerings, by good management in the 
wife adminiftration of lieutenant-governor Dummer, 
the Indians begged and obtained a ceflation of arms, 
Dec. 15, anno'1725, and a peace the May following at 
Cafco; faving to the Indians.all their Jands not hitherto - é 
conveyed, with the privilege of hunting, fowling, and ; 
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fifhing as formerly : figned by the N oridgwoag, Penob-: 
(cot, St. John’s, and Cape-Sable Indians, 


Three or four years fince, fome interfperfed Indians - 
in Maryland were troublefome, and occafionally killed _ 
fome Englifhmen ; they were foon quelled. a 

In Virginia, in the beginning, the Indian incurfions re iB 
tarded them much; anno 1610, from 500 they were 
reduced to eighty ;-from 1712, there was uninterrupted 
peace with the Indians till 1622; by a fudden general 
infurreétion, they maffacred 347 Englith people, reckon- 
ed at that'time half of the colony. Sir John Harvey, a: 
very arbitrary governor, encroached much upon. the In- 
dians by making enormous grants of their lands ; this 
occafioned another maffacre from the Indians anno 1639,. 
500 Englifh were cut off, efpecially about the head of 
York river; this was foon over, and peace lafted. 
many years. Anno 1676, fome mutual murders happened. 
between the Englith and Indians in the out-fettlements,. 
Bacon, a hotheaded young gentleman of the council, be- 
caufe, as he thought, the affembly was too dilatory in fit- 
ting out againft the Indians ; in contempt of the govern- 
ment, and without a proper commiffion, inlifting foldiers 
of his own accord, occafioned an inteftine civil muuny 

| of 
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of the white people againft the government, and obliged 
the governor Berkley to fly to the remote county of Acco- 
mack upon the eaftern fhore of Chefeneak-Bay : to quell 
this commotion a regiment of foldiers was fent from Eng- 
land; but Bacon dying,’ the commotion was over, be- 
fore the regiment arrived: this corps continued there 
three years, ‘and were difbanded in Virginia; Bacon’s 
body could not be found to be expofed toinfamy. This 
anticipates, but at the fame time it helps to fhorten the. 
- feétion of Virginia. . | 
“Tw Norru-CaRoLIna, anno 1711, in November the 
Cape-Fear Indians broke out, and deftroyed about twenty, 
families, and much ftock: by fuccours from Virginia and. 
South-Carolina, they were foon reduced ; and many of 
the Tufcararoes obliged to take refuge amon oft the New- 
York Indian nations, where they continue, and are gene> 
rally called the fixth nation. 
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General remarks ‘concerning the Britith colonies in 


*\" America 
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EW EVE: furbject-matters of this fection according to 
‘my firft plan, are prolix, being various and copiouss, 

and perhaps would be the moft curious and informing: 
piece of the performance to fome readers; but as many 
of our readers, in thefe colonies feem impatient for our 
entering upon the affairs of their feveral fettlements, we 
thall: contraét the prefent feCtion, and fhall defer feveral 
articles to the appendix ; fuch as, the rife, progrefs, and 
prefent ftate of the pernicious paper-currencies ; fomeac-, 
count of thé prevailing or endemial difeafes.in our North-. 
Ametica.colonies, and many other loofe particulars ;. the 
yarious fectaries in religion, which have any footing: 1, 
Aah take our 
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our American colonies, hall beenumerated in the feétion. 
of Rhode-ifland, .where we find all degrees of feCtaries . 
(fome perhaps not known. in Europe) from [p] no Rei, 


[2] Some facetious gentlemen, perhaps, ufe too much of a farcaftic 
freedom with our colony governments : for inftance, that, in the {mall 
colony of R——-de I——d, Anarcuy is their civil conftitution ;_ 
wo Reticion:is in the room of an ecclefiaftical conititution;sand | 
they who are of any well-regulated religion are non-conformifts in. 
fea-affairs they are the Porro-Rico of N ew-England ; for many years" 
they have been the moft noted paper-money bankers or BUBBLERS in 
New-England, but at prefent are in this cafe eclipfed by a\more_ 
eminent enterprifing neighbouring colony : by this contrivance in over- | 
firetching a provincial public paper credit, they may, in fome fenfe, bey 
faid to have become bankrupts. At prefent they pay 25. 3 4 





d, in the 
pound; fuch is the prefent difference between 3 4 (the price of one. 
ounce of Mexico filver ftandard, ‘October 1747) denomination depre- 
ciated, and 6s. 8d, the price of filver, the rate at which their notes 
of credit were firft emitted, bony enopee® 
To render this «intelligible to the loweft capacities : if this lofing 
negotiation of public bills of credit proceeds, a Britith half-penny will» 
exchange for a fhilling New-England bafe currency, and a corkin pin » 
for a penny in fmall change, : ‘uaciacusda cpgebe 
Oldmixon, an erroneous {cribler, in his Britifh empire in America, 
printed in London 1708 (he died 1742) without any defign feems to. 
favour the other colonies of New-England ;' he writes, the government 
of Rhode-ifland is ftill {eparate from that of N ew-England. POn 
No religion (I hope the above character may admit. of confiderable- 
abatements) is inconfiftent - with fociety. ‘The form of the judicial 
oath in that colony, ‘* Upon the peril of the penalty of perjury,” feems_ 
not to anfwer the intention of an oath, which is a folemn invocation of 
God’s judgments hereafter, over and above the penalties which may: 
be inflifted in this world; thus by cunning andfecrecy they may. 
evade the one, but by no means can be fuppofed to efcape the other. 
It is true, that in Great-Britain the affirmation of Quakers, and in 
Holland the declaration of the Menifts, are equivalent to our oaths, 
Upon the other hand, the frequency of oaths upon {mall oceafions,, 
makes them too familiar, and by taking off the folemnity and awe of 
an oath renders them nearly upon a par with common profane 
{wearing ; the many oaths in the feveral branches. of the revenue, 
particularly in the cuftoms, are of bad effects hence’ the proverb, . 
a cuftom-houfe oath, that is, an oath that may be difpenfed, with. 
Oaths give a profligate man of no religion (that. is, who does not 
think himfelf bound by an oath) a vatt advantage over an _honett 
con{cientious réligious man: the fame may be faid of the facramental 
tefts of conformity, and occafional conformity praCtifed by the church 
of England. 
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cron to that of the moft wild enthufiafts. Religious 
affairs, fo far as they may in fome manner appertain to. 
the conftitution of the colonies, make an article in this 
fection. — | 


Ded ice ctsix nok arent ) 
Concerning our firft difeoveries of, and trade to the Britifh 
North America; before, it, was by royal grants, pa- 
tents, and charters. divided into the colonies at prefent 


Jubfifiing. 


| page 109, 8c. I gave fome anticipating account 
“of thefe our firtt difcoveries. _ I hall further add : 
Sebaftian Cabot, commiffioned by king Henry VU of 
England, to endeavour difcoveries of the north-welft paf- 
{age to China and the Eaft-Indies, anno 1497, difcovered 
and took poffeflion, according to the forms ufed in thofe 
times, of all the eaftern coaft of North-America, from 
about the north polar circle.to. Cape F lorida, (as is re- 
lated) in the name of the crown of England; the Cabots 
had a royal Englith grant of the property of all lands they 
fhould .difcover and fettle weltward of Europe ; they 
made no fettlement, and their grant.dropt. .- 4.) | 

Sir Walter Raleigh a favourite, by order of queen 
Elizabeth, anno 1584, fent two veflels to North-America, 
to land people that were to! remain there; they landed 
at Roanoke in North-Carolina, where they remained and 
planted for fome fhort time. Raleigh gave to. all that 
part. of America, the name Virointa, in honour or 
memory of the virginity of queen Elizabeth; a conti- 
nued but fmall trade was carried on from England to 
thefe countries for fome time, and, by landing at times 
in fundry places, took farther pofieffion for the crown of 
England. 

Anno 1606, April 10, king James in one patent incor- 
porated two companies called the fouth and north Virgi- 
nia: companies; the fouth Virginia company to pac 
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New-England colonies. Thefe fettlements were to have 
-been at 100 miles diftance from one another, that- is, 
from their chief place; each’ territory or colony was to 
extend fifty miles‘ both ways along fhore, and! 100 miles 
back into the country, fo as to make a diftriG of 100 
miles fquare: thus from the gulph of St. Latirence to 
Cape-Fear we fhould have had feven colonies of equal 
dimenfions, but not of equal quality; at prefent in that 
{pace we have about a dozen colonies very unequal and 
irregular, becaufe granted at different times; moft of 
them run back -into- the wildernefs «indefinitely. This 
patent did not fubfift long; the companies were rhanaged 
by prefidents and council, but in a few years, made.a 
furrender. The Dutch took the opportunity to fit down 
in fome parts of the degrees of latitude, that were in 
common to both companies, and kept poffeffion of pro- 
perty and jurifdiction, almoft threefcore years. © 
Capt. Henry Hudfon, anno 1608, difcovered the mouth 
of Hud{fon’s river in N. L. 40 D. 30 M. upon his own - 
account, as he imagined, “and fold it, or rather imparted 
the difeovery to the Dutch. The Dutch made fomte fet- 
tlements there, but were drove off by Sir Samuel Argol, 
governor of a fecond Virginia-company, anno 1618, be- 
caufe within the limits of that company’s grant; but 
anno 1620, king James gave the Dutch fome liberty of 
refrefhment for their fhips bound to Brazils, which they 
! | afterwards 
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afterwards in the times of the’civil wars and confufions 
in England, improved to the fettling of a colony there, 
which they called ‘New-Netherlands, comprehending all 
_ she prefent provinces of New -York and New-Jerfies, and 
fome part of Penfylvania. ‘Their principal fettlements were- 
New-Amfterdam, at prefent called the city of New-York 
on Hudfon’s. river,. and fort Cafimir, fince called New- 
Caftle upon Delaware river, weft fide of it; Hudfon’s 
river was called by the Dutch, Nord-Rivier, and Delas 
‘ware Tiver was called Zuid-Rivier. Beginning of king 
Charles the fecond’s reign, by conqueft 1664, and the 
fabfequent ceffion by the Breda treaty 1667,. it reverted 
to the crown of England. The further account of this 
territory belongs’ to the fections of New-York and New- 
Jerfies. pis, DG) of ' 

We may in general obferve, that fpices, precious 
ftones, gold, filver, other metals and minerals, were the 
firft inducements and objeéts of our Eaft and Weft-India 
difcoveries (the trade for tobacco, rice, fifth, furs, fkins, 
and naval ftores, feem to have been only incidental.) As 
thefe did not fucceed, our firft endeavours or adventures 
for fettlements did not proceed. | 

From _hiftorical: obfervations during the laft century 
and half, we may learn many of the fuccefsful methods to 
be ufed, and the inconveniences to be avoided, in fettling 
of colonies. 7 


> Arrrcece Il. 


Concerning the general nature and confitution of the Britifh 
North-America colonies. 


~ “A LLour American fettlements are properly colonies, 
“not provinces as they are generally called: province 
re{pects a conquered people (the Spaniards in Mexicoand 
Peru may perhaps in propriety bear this appellation) un- 
der a jurifdiction impofed upon them by the conqueror ; 
colonies are formed, of national people, ¢. g- Britifh in 
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the Britifh colonies, tranfported to form a fettlement in 
a foreign Or iremotecpunpry, «ors sary sae Us no 

The firft fertlers of our colonies were formed front 
various forts of people. 1. Laudably ambitious adven- 
turers. 2. The mal-contents, the unfortunate, the ne- 
ceffitous from home. 3. Tranfported criminals. The. 
prefent proportion of thefe ingredients in the feveral 
plantations varies much, for reafons which thall be men- 
tioned in the particular feCtions of colonies, and does 
depend much upon’ the condition of the: firft fettlers+: 
fome were peopled by rebel Tories; fome by rebel 
Whigs (that principle which at one time is called loyalty, 
at another time is called rebellion) fome by church of 
England men; fome by Congregationalifts or Indepen- 
dents ; fome by Quakers, fome by Papifts ( Maryland and 
Monferrat) the moft unfit people to incorporate with our 
conftitution. : 1GOI 

Colonies have an incidental good effect, they drain 
from the mother-country the difaffected and the vicious 
(in the fame manner, fubfequent colonies purge the 
more ancient colonies ;) Rhode:ifland ‘and Providence 
plantations drained from Maflachufetts-Bay the Antino- 
mians, Quakers, and other wild {ectaries,. Perhaps in 
after-times (as it is at times with the lord-lieutenants 
and other high officers in Ireland) fome mal-contents of 
figure, capable of being troublefome to the adminiftra- 
tion at home, may be fent. in fome great offices to the 
plantations. 

In our colonies we have four forts of people... 1. Ma- 
fters, that is planters and merchants. 2. White fervants. 
3- Indian fervants. 4. Slaves for life, moftly Negroes. 
White fervants are of two forts, viz. poor people from. 
Great-Britain, and Ireland moftly ; thefe are bound, or 
fold as fome exprefs it, fora certain number of years, to 
reimburte the tranfporting charges, with fome additional . 
profit ; the others are criminals judicially tranfported, and. 
their time of exile and fervitude fold by certain under- 
takers, and their agents; : 


In 
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“Im our American fettlements, generally the defienations 
are, Province, where the king: appoints a governor ; 
‘colony, where the freemen elect their own governor : this 
cuftomary acceptation is not univerfal ; Virginia is called 
a colony, perhaps becaufe formerly a colony, and the 
moft ancient. . ptocphett | | 

We have fome:fettlements with a governor only; 
others with ¢overnor and council, fuch as Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, Hudfon’s-Bay, and Georgia, without 
any houfe or negative deputed by the planters, according: 
to the’effence of a Britifh conftitution: thefe, may be 
{aid; not colonized. iF | 
“There are various forts of royal grants of colonies. 
1, To one or more perfonal proprietors, their heirs and 

affiens; fuch are Maryland and Penfylvania ; both pro- 

perty and government. 2. The property to perfonal 
proprietors; the government and jurifdiction in the 
crown ; this is the ftate of the Carolinas and Jerfeys. 3. 
Property and government in the crown, viz. Virginia, 
New-York, and New-Hamphhire, commonly called 
Pifcataqua.' 4. Property in the people and their repre- 
fentatives, the government in the crown; as is Maffa- 
chufetts-Bay. 5.' Property and government in the gover- 
nor and company; called the freemen of the colony, fuch 
are Conneéticut and Rhode-ifland. , 

This laftfeems to be the moft effectual method of the 
firtt fettling and peopling of a colony. Mankind are na- 
rurally defirous of a parity and leveling, without any fixed 
fuperiority ; but when a fociety is come to maturity, a 
more diftingé fixed fubordination is found to be requifite. 
Conneticut, Rhode-ifland, and fome of the proprietary 
governments, are of opinion, that they are not obliged to 
attend to; or follow, any inftructions ot orders from their 
mother-country, of court of Great-Britain. They do not 
fend their laws’ home to the plantation-offices to be pre- 
fented to ‘the king in ‘countil for approbation or difal- 
lowance: they affume the commandof the militia, which 
by the Britifh conftitution, isva’ prerogative of the 

4. crown. 
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208 _Britith and French Serriuements Parr f, 
crown. Some time ago, they refufed not only a preven- 
tive cuftom-houfe office, but likewife a court of vice- 
admiralty’s officers appointed from home; but. thefe 
points they have given up, efpecially confidering that 
the royal charter grants them only the privilege of try- 
ing caufes, lutra corpus comitatus, but not a-float or Super 
altum mare. i i ee ree voc ae 

__As a {mall country, though rich and thriving, cannot 
afford large numbers of people; it ought not to run upon 


difcoveries and conquefts beyond what they can well 
improve and protect; becaufe by over-{tretching, they 
weaken or break the ftaple of their conftitution : but 
_ they may in good policy diftrefs as much of the enemy’s 


country as 1s poffible, and, for fome fhort time, keep 
pofleffion of fome of their moft important places, though 
at a great charge, even, by hiring of foreign troops, 
in order to obtain fome fuitable, profitable equiva- 
lent. _New-England, with the incidental countenance of 
a {mall Britifh fquadron, eafily reduced the North- 
America Dunkirk, or Louifbourg in Cape-Breton ifland ; 


and perhaps luckily, without waiting for the dire@tion of 


the Britifh miniftry, Confidering our large fea and land- 
force, well fitted, upon the expeditions, againft Havanah 
and its territory in the ifland of Cuba, the rendezvous 
of all the Spanith Plate-fleets; and againft Carthagena, 


the beft ftrong-hold the Spaniards have in America ; and | 


again{t Canada, called the New-France in North-Ame- 


rica, which would have given us the monopoly of the 


cod-fifh and fur-trade;. many of our American militia 
voluntarily formed themfelves into companies and regi- 
ments for that. purpofe; but the miniftry at home, per- 
haps for good reafons beft known to themfelves, feem to 
have balked thefe affairs. The above apparently in- 
tended conquefts would have been eafy. 

Great-Britain does not, like F rance, {warm with a nu- 
merous people, therefore cannot fettle colonies fo fatt, 
without allowing of a general naturalization, From 
Germany we had many emigrant Palatines and Saltf- 
burghers, 
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burghers, and in: time may have more: foreignefs im- 
ported, fhould:not be allowed to fettle in large feparate 
diftriéts, as is the prefent bad practice ; becaufe for many 
generations they may continue, as it were, a feparate 
people in language, modes of religion, cuftoms, and man- 
ners; they ought to be intermixed with the Britifh fet- 
tlers , Englith {chools only allowed for the education of. 
their children ; their public worfhip for the firft genera- 
tion, or twenty years, may be allowed in their original 
language in the forenoon, and in’ Enelifh in the after- 
noon, according to any tolerated religion. As our mif- 
fionaries do not attend the fervice of Indian converfions, 
{ome of them may be employed in this fervice. After the 
firft twenty years from their firft arrival, their public 
worfhip hall for ever be in Englith ; all their convey- 
ances, bonds, and other public writings, to be in Eng- 
lith ; thus, in two or three generations (as de Foe hu- 
moroufly expreffes it) they will all become true-born 
Englifhmen. We have an initance of this in New-Eng- 
land, where many Irifh, in language and religion (I mean 
Roman catholics) have been imported fome years fince 5 
their children have loft their language and religion, and 
are good fubjects. We have a notorious inftance of the 
bad effeéts, in not obferving this regulation in Nova 
Scotia; the French inhabitants, though in allegiance to 
the crown of Great-Britain ever fince anno 1710, by al- 
lowing them a feparate refidence, with their language 
and religion continued, are at prefent, as much eftranged 
from, and enemies to, the Britith intereft, as they were 
thirty-feven years ago; witnefs their behaviour in our 
prefent French war, by their favouring ‘and concurring 
with. our French’ Canada’ enemies, and the late expedi- 
tions from France; The! D—ch, in a neighbouring pro- 
vince, becaufe not well dafhed or intermixed with the 
Englith, though’ in allegiance above eighty years, do 
nor feem to confult our/intereft fo much as might be 
expected. * | | 
Vou. I. Pw Se Although 
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Although: the: colonies of various nations may learn 
the juvantia and the ledentia from one another ; there 
may be feveral political regulations in colonies foreign 


tous, which may have a good effect with themfelves, 


but may not fit our conftitution ; for inftance, 1. The 
Spaniards fay, that their vaft extenfive fettlements in 
America, have continued in due fubjection about 250 
years, by their principal officers ecclefiaftical, civil, and 
military, being from Old-Spain; in China (a polite na 
tion) no man can be a Mandarin in his own country or 


diftrict, where he was born. 2. The French, Spanifh, 


and Portugueze colonies, are not allowed to make wines, 
and diftil fpirits of fuear for merchandize, becaufe it 
would hurt the vent of the wines and brandies of their 
mother-countries : fome fuch regulations, with regard 
to things commonly manufactured in Great-Britain, not 
to be manufactured in the plantations, have from time to 
time been laid before the court of Great-Britain, by 
people difaffected to the plantations, e. g. by Col. 
D—r not long fince; but happily, have had little 
or no effect. } 

The feveral colonies, particularly thofe of New-Eng- 
land, the moft fufpected, have it neither in their power 
nor inclination to withdraw from their dependence upon 
Great-Britain: of themfelves, they are comparatively 
nothing, without the affiftance and protection of fome 
European maritime power; amonett thofe, the French, 
Spanifh, and Portugueze differ fo much from them in re- 
ligion, the moft popular affair, and in an abfolute mon- 
archical government, inconfiftent with our plantation le- 
velling fpirit, that we have nothing to fear from them: 
the Dutch being nearly the fame with* us in religion, 
and apparently (though not really) the fame as to a po- 
pular government, they bid the faireft for carrying off 
our plantations from their allegiance, and ought, in a 
particular manner, to be cuarded againtt; if in time of 
fome general difcontent, a war fhould happen with the 
Dutch. YY 
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Sect. IV. in Nor TH-AMERICA. Bae 
As in natural parentage, fo infant colonies ought 
to be tendetly and filially ufed, without any fufpicion or 
furmife of a future obftinate difobedience, defertion, or 
revolt. Sore of the American colony-legiflatures, have 
at times been drawn into errors and inadvertencies, by 
fome popular, wicked, leading men, which has obliged 
the court of Great-Britain to make fome alterations in 
their peculiar conititutions : we fhall enumerate them 


in the refpective colony-fections ; at prefent we fhall only . 


inftance a few telating to this province of Maffachufetts- 
Bay. 1. Upona quo warranto from the court of King’s- 
bench, iffued in trinity-term anno 1635, acain{t the go- 
vernor and company of the colony of Maflachufetts+ 
Bay; and in trinity-term, anno 1637, judgment was 
given for the king to feize the faid colony, and to take 
governor Cradock’s body into cuftody ; but, by reafon of 
the enfuing troubles, this judgment was never put in 
execution. 2. The heirs of Mafon and George, pro- 
prietors of the provinces of New-Hampbthire and Main, 
complained to the king of the ufurpations of the go- 
vernment of Maffachufetts-Bay ; the king, by a manda- 
tory letter, anno 1676, to Maffachufetts-Bay colony, re- 
quired an anfwer to thofe complaints: the agents for 
Maffachufetts-Bay, before the court of King’s-bench, dif- 
claimed thefé lands, and, by an aét of aflembly of the 
colony 1679, all their encroaching grants were vacattc, 
3. Upon feveral pretended complaints their charter was 
vacated in chancery 1684, but they obtained a new and 
nore perfe@ charter anno 1691. 4. Governor Shute, 
anno 1722, carried home feven articles of complaints 
concerning their houfe of reprefentatives encroaching 
upon the prerogative ; by their agent in England, they 
{ubmiffively gave up five of thefe articles, and the ge- 
neral aflembly accepted of an explanatory. charter, where- 
by the other two articles were explained away : all thefe 
fliall be related more at large in their proper place. 5. 
Several bubbling banks and {chemes defigned to defraud 
creditors andothers, by depreciating the currency in New- 

Bid Sa England, 
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212 Britifh and French SETTLEMENTS Parr l, 
England, being on foot, and not fuppreffed by the pro- 
per legiflature (perhaps becaufe many of their leading 
members were concerned) feveral worthy gentlemen 
applied home for redrefs, and obtained, anno 1741, an 
act of parliament againft unwarrantable fchemes in 
America. ye fue Ich Ot TO 455 A Bs 2OR ET Hy ve | 

Upwards of thirty years fince; upon fome complaints 
concerning the colonies, particularly of South-Carolina ; 
the court of Great-Britain judged, that it might be | for 
the general Britith intereft, to have all charter and pro- 


prietary governments vacated by aét of parliament, and 
p Ys y 7 


accordingly a bill was brought into the houfe of com- 
mons ; but the New-England agent Dummer, by an in- 
genious piece which he publifhed at that time, giving the 
true ftate of the colonies, by his vigilancy, affidnity, 
proper folicitations and perfonal addrefs, and interett 
with fome of the leading men, occafioned the bill to be 
dropped. | 

The vacating of all charter and proprietary govern- 
ments is not the ultimate chaftifement that may be ufed 
with delinquent colonies; the parliament of Great-Bri- 
tain may abridge them of many valuable privileges which 
they enjoy at prefent; as happened in an affair relating 
to Ireland: the parliament of Great-Britain, anno 1720, 
pafied an act for the better fecurine the dependence of 
the kingdom of Ireland upon the crown of Great-Bri- 
tain: therefore the colonies ought to be circumfpect, and 
not offend their mother-country ; as for inftance,” 72Tn 
abufing that privilege which our colonies have of raifing 
taxes and afiefling of themfelves : South-Carolina had 
not fupplied the neceflary charges of government; for 
four years preceding anno 1731 ; New-Hamphhire for 
five years preceding anno 1736. 2. In time of peace 
emitting of depreciating public bills of credit for.a me- 
dium. of trade and commerce,. and making them legal 
tenders; this is equivalent to coinage (and of a bafe 
{tandard) a prerogative of the crown. s 
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Our Britifh American colonies have many valuable 
privileges: 1. Enadting their own laws, with condition 
of their not being repugnant to the laws of Great-Britain, 
but may be otherways various from them. 2. Raifing 
their own taxes. 3. No act of the Britifh parliament 
made fince the firft fettling of our colonies, extends to 
the colonies, unlefs exprefly extended in the Britifh act 
of parliament. 4. No private purchafe from the Indians 
fhall be valid (formerly much deceit and cheat has been 
difcovered in thefe purchafes, tending to alienate the In- 
dians from the Britifh intereft) without the confirmation 
of the governor and council in fome colonies, and with- 
out the approbation of the legiflature in the other colo- 
nies. There are landsin fome of our plantations, where 
it is not poffible to fhew any Indian conveyance, becaule 
they were dereliéts; fuch are all our Weft-India ifland 
fettlements, no Indians being there at our firft landing: 
the poffeffors, who were prior to patent or king’s com- 
miffioned governors, have no other title to their lands 
but long pofleffion, a fort of prefcription. Thus the 
old fettlers of New-Hamphhire hold their lands, it being 
fuppofed that Mr. Mafon had neglected or relinquifhed 
his grant. | | 

In the beginning of our colony grants, there was only 
one houfe of [¢] legiflature.;, the governor or prefident, 
the council or affiftants, and the reprefentatives,. voted 
together. At prefent, in conformity to our legiflature 
in Great-Britain, they confift of three {eparate negatives ; 
thus, by the governor, reprefenting the king, the colo- 
nies are monarchical; by a council they are ariftocra- 


[7] In the Saxon times, the parliament did not confift of two diftinét 
houfes ; the peers, being freeholders of great territories, were deemed 
the hereditary reprefentatives of their vaflalsand tenants. In the Scots 
parliament there ever was only one houfe, confifting of three ftates, 
wiz. the peers, the commiffioners or reprefentatives of fhires or coun- 
ties, and the commiffioners for boroughs ; they all voted together in- 
differently, but in committees, and the like, the proportion of com- 
mittee-men from each, was limited. 
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214A Britith aud French Serrrements Parr f, 
tical; by a houfe of reprefentatives, or delegates from 
the people, they are democratical: thefe three are. di- 
{tinct and independent of one another, and the colonies 
enjoy the conveniencies of each of thefe forms of govern- 


ment, without their inconveniencies, the feveral nega- - 


tives being checks upon one another. The concurrence 
of thefe three forms of governments, feems to be the 


_hicheft perfection that human civil government can at- 


tain to in times of [7] peace with the neighbouring ftates: 
if it did not found too profane, by making too free with 
the myftical expreffions of our religion, I fhould call it 
a trinity in unity. , J haat 
The. fecond negative in our legiflatures, differs from 
that of Great-Britain. In Great-Britain it is an [5] he- 
reditary houfe of Lords; in our American fettlements, 
the members of their councils fo called are only tem- 
porary, appointed by the court of Great-Britain durante 
beneplacito, or by annual elections in fome of our colonies. 
fn Carolina, at firft, there was defigned an hereditary {e- 


[7] In the times of war, perhaps a diatorial power in one proper 
perfon would be requifite, upon account of difpatch and fecrecy, but 
accountable to the three negatives. ‘This was the pra@tice amongft 
many of the ancient polite nations, particularly among ft the Romans; 
the only inconveniency feems to be, left this-ditator, in the height of 
his power and glory, fhould render himfelf a perpetual diétator, as 
Julius Ceefar did. and introduce a monarchical tyranny. ~° | 

Both in the times of peace and war, if a continued fucceffion of 
knowing and virtuous princes were poffible in nature, abfolute monarchy 
would be thé perfection of civil government, becaufe of the wifdom, 
fecrecy, and difpatch that would attend it : but as no fuch race of men 
are to be found upon earth, a limited monarchy is eligible. ‘The po- 
litical conftitution, like the human, is ticklifh; and in the hands of a 
Jolo fool, would fuffer much; there are but few who underftand politic 
health and ficknefs. SeRaY h 

(s] Hereditary nobility, and other great officers, where any confi- 
derable truft, attends, are great incitements to good ations in proge- 
nitors, who are ambitious of entailing honours upon their own me- 
mory or pofterity, but in nature feem abfurd, as if wifdom were he- 
reditary, "This doesnot hold good as to. hereditary monarchs, becaufe 
all elections of a monarch would, put the nation. in, moft dangerous 
ferments, : | at ie 
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cond negative (in place of a council) of Palatines and 
Caffiques, lords of large manors ; this is dropped. 


There are a few irregularities or exceptions from thefe 


three negatives in fome of our colonies, which fhall be 
taken particular notice of in the proper fections, and 
doubtlefs in-time will be reCtified. 1. In Conne¢ticut 
and Rhode-ifland their elective governor has no nega- 
tive. 2. In Penfylvania the council has nov negative. 
3. In Maflachufetts-Bay the council is not independent ; 
‘tis obnoxious to the caprice of a governor’s negative, 
and to the humour of the houfe of reprefentatives who 
ele& them. In fome elections the council and reprefen- 
tatives vote together. ! 

Notwithftanding a colony aflembly’s being upon the 
point of. diffolving in courte, according to their feve- 
ral. and various municipal laws, the governors diflolve 
them in form, as in Great-Britain, to keep up the pre- 
rogative of the crown. 

In proprietary colonies, where the proprietors have 
retained the jurifdi€tion, the proprietors nominate the 
governor, with the approbation of the king in council. 
Excepting in proprietary and charter-colonies, all patents 
for lands are in the king’s name, /e/te his excellency in 
council. 

The municipal laws, or laws peculiar to the feveral 
colonies, are too various and variable, as well as bulky, 
to be inferted in afummary; they are remitted home 
from time to time, and are to be found in. the planta- 
tion'-offices in London, excepting thofe of the propric- 
tary and charter-governments ; by their patents they are 
not obliged (this was an original defect: in fuch patents, 
and may be reétified by act of parliament) to tranimit 
them to the crown for approbation. or difallowance. 
‘The laws of a colony may be various from, but not re- 
pugnant to, the laws of Great-Britain. 


In our colonies the courts of judicature are various, © 


but all of the fame nature with the courts in England ; 
wiz. chancery (in the charter- governments jus F aquum 
r3 are 
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are in the fame: court) common law; probate of wills, 
and, appurtenances ; a court of vice-admiralty by queen 
Anne’s, commiffion ¢ertio regni, purfuant to. an act of par- 
jiament 11 and.12-Gul. UL. called: 4a for the more 
effectual fuppreffiow. of piracy,» confifting at leaft of feven of 
the nominated from their offices; and for wantiof that 
number complete, any three. of the nominated ‘may ap- 
point:aicomplemehity i ak\ vs baie weds behiely 
Cafes in chancery.and common:Jaw. may be carried 
home by appeal or -petition to the king in council 
from thence it is referred to the lords of the committee [7] 
of council for plantation-affairs: from this committee of 
council it is referred or fent down to the lords ‘commif-— 
fioners for trade and plantations. This laft board frequent- 
ly take the advice of the attorney and folicitor-general, 
and reports are returned. back from one board to another, 
and iffued by the king in council. MOIS ets 
The officers of the cuftoms received or preventive, are 
unmediately under the direGtion of the commiffioners of 
the cuftoms in Great-Britain. | iodsy Olle 
Lhe commiffion. of vice-admiral to our plantation- 
governors gives no command a-float ; their jurifdiGion 
is only relating to, wrecks, &c. caft.on fhore, to low- 
water mark, being of the fame nature with the feveral 
vice-admirals along the ‘coaft in Great-Britain. 
Every king’s commiffion, with inftruétions to a go* 
vernor in the plantations, is a fort of charter to that ¢o- 
lony or province durante beneplacito. | 
Our plantation-governors have no power, without or- 
ders from the court of Great-Britain, to erant letters of re- 
prifals.. The French and Dutch governors have this power. 
All our, plantation-governors are liable to be called to 
account (on complaints) at the King’s-bench bar in Weit- 
minifter; for inftance, Douglafs of the Leeward-iflands, 
anno 1716,, and Lowther of Barbadoes, 1720. 





™~ 


't] There are four ftanding committees of council. 1. For foreign 
affairs, 2. Admiralty and navy. 3. Trade and plantations. 4. Grie- 
vances. In France thefe feveral departments are called diftin® councils. 


Formerly, 
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- Formerly, governors, if court favourites, had at times 
plurality of governments (as fome clergymen, favourites 
of leading men, have plurality of benefices 3) lord Wil- 
Joughby was governor of Barbadoes and the Leeward- 
iflands ; Sir Edmond Andros, in the reign of ‘James I, 
was governor of all New-England, New-York, and the . 
Jerfies; lord Bellamont was governor of New-York, 
Maflachufetts-Bay, and New-Hampfhire; it is not fo at 
prefent, except in the two diftinct governments of Pen- 
fylvania, therefore under one governor. 

Inthe colonies their revenue-acts are generally annual ; 
in ‘Jamaica, they are temporary, but of a long period; in 
a few of the colonies there are fome perpetual taxes ; 
thus in Barbadoes and Leeward-iflands the four anda 
half per cent. upon'produce exported ; and in Virginia 
2s.-per hogfhead tobacco. All their provincial trea- 
furers are appointed by their own afiemblies ; excepting 
the four and a half per cent. in Barbadoes and the Lee- 
ward-iflands, the kino’s collectors are'the receivers ; and 
alfo receive the plantation duties laid on by act of par- 
liament 1673, as not appropriated for the ufe of the trea- 
furies of the feveral plantations, but at the king’s dif- 
pofal: the 1d. per cent. upon tobacco of Virginia and 
Maryland, is appropriated for the benefit of the college 
or feminary at William{burg. 

In the feveral colonies their general revenue is by a tax 
of fome pence in the pound, upon the principal of real 
eftate, perfonal eftate, and faculty ; and a poll-tax, im- 
pofts, and excifes, 

The produce for export in the feveral colonies fhall 
bey enumerated in the proper fections. Upon our firft 
difcdveries of America, we found no horfes, afles, cows, 
fheép, and fwine. ‘In the inland parts of the continent, 
efpecially upon the Miffiffippi, there was plenty of buf- 
faloes; and in the Weft-India iflands, feveral forts of 
wild hogs, native;, every where much deer, and the 
American ftag or buck-moofe, which differs from the 
German elke, ‘by its branched brow-antlers : variety of 
eecle, 
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Frenchy.) 402 


- In the colonies of the feveral European nations, they - 


have a national exclufive commerce amongft themfelves, 
and with their mother-countries. St.Thomas, a Danifh 
fettlement, only:admits of a free general trade... The 
French and Dutch governors (perhaps by-a private int 
ftruction from their courts at home, and as a confidera- 
ble perquifite) do-at times allow or connive at a foreign 
importation of necefiaries (provifions, lumber, horfes, 
black cattle, &¥c.) with which they cannot otherways be 
accommodated, and are much in want of. , 
By act of parliament, anno 1698, no veffels, unlefs 
regiftred in England, Ireland, or the plantation (by. the 
union, Scotland is included) upon oath that they were 
built there (foreign prizes are alfo qualified) and that no 
foreigner is directly or indirectly concerned, 
Plantation. produce or goods as enumerated (common- 
ly called enumerated goods) by feveral acts of parlia- 


ment, are not to be carried, but to Great-Britain; and’ 


plantation-bonds are given, and a certificate to be re- 
turned to the officers of the fhipping ports, of their be- 
ing loaded accordingly. The enumerated goods are 
naval flores, viz. pitch, tar, turpentine, maits, yards, 
and bow{prits; fugars, molafies, cotton-wool, indigo, 
ginger, dying-woods, rice, beaver, and other furs, cop- 
per-ore. Rice and fugars, by late acts of parliament, 
are indulged under certain conditions (too long to be 
enumerated in a fummary) to be carried to certain fo- 
reign parts: logwood is not the growth or produce of 
our plantations, and, by the conftru€tion of the com- 
miffioners of the cuftoms, is exempted from being an 
enumerated commodity. (as we have no logwood the 
growth of our plantations) being imported from» the 
Spanith Weft-Indies to our colonies, and re-exported to 
Europe, | | 
By an act of the parliament of England, anno 1673, 
there are impofed plantation duties (produce ee 
rom 
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geefe, of ducks, and of wild fowl, called .gibier by the 
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from one colony to another) upon certain enumerated 
goods for a general national ufe, not for the particular 
colony, wiz. ; : 


a 5. d. Bacre3 
Mulcavado fugars 1 6 prét.w.| Tobacco = 1 pr lb. 
White do. 5 | Cotton half 1 
Ginger r, | Indigo 2 
Dying woods 6 | Cocoa nuts. I 


That upon tobacco has been appropriated to the college 
in Virginia at Williamfburg. | 

Our North-America trade to Great-Britain, is, the 
enumerated commodities abovementioned, pig-iron, and 
fifh-oil; fometimes wheat and ftaves, to Ireland: to 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, dryed cod-fifh: to the 
Weit-India iflands, lumber, refufe dryed fith, fale beef 
and pork, butter and cheefe, flour, horfes, and hive 
ftock = the returns from the Weft-India iflands, are, fu- 
gar, molafles, rum, cotton, indigo, die-woods, Spanifh 
money, and cocoa. Sugar, rum, tobacco, and chocolate, 
are much wied in our colonies. 

Anno 1729, the attorney and folicitor-general gave 
it, as their public opinion, that a negro {lave coming 
to, Zurope, or baptized any where, does not make him 
free. : 

Tn our colonies [uz] computations of all kinds, weights, 
and meafures, are the fame, as in England. 


[z] It is not advifeable in any cafe religious or civil, though for the 
better, to make alterations in any affair where the populace have ac- 
quired a general flanding prejudice “the reformation from the church 
of. Rome about two centuries fince, is an exception) imbibed from 
their infancy, or firft habitual way of thinking. The folar years and 
lunar. months, according to the old flyle, are not within a popular ken, 
and being very erroneous, are perhaps at prefent, under the confidera- 
tion of the Britifh legiflature, to be rectified. Meafures and weights, 
mut be afcertained for all nations upon cur earth, and prevent much 
_ puzzling by redu€tions: by taking the fixed length of a pendulum, that 
vibrates feconds in any noted place, e.g. in London or Paris, and’ al- 
lowing for the fmall variations, eafily inveftigated for fome very diftant 
latitudes, ¢. ga pendulum vibrating feconds at Porto-Bello near the 
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Our fettlements upon the eafterly fide of North-Ame- 
rica, are much colder in winter, and much hotter - in, 
fummer, than the fame latitudes in the wefterly or Eu- 
ropean fide of the other vaft continent ;, the globe of our 
earth may be faid to confift of two large continents, viz. 
the ancient continent of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
the new continent called America. Every man, who 
has refided fome time in Europe and fome time in 
North-America, is perfonally fenfible of this: in Europe 
northern fifheries, for inftance, cod and falmon extend | 
fouthward to.51 D. N. lat. in North-America they ex- 
tend no farther than 41 D. N. lat. 

Mariners obferve, that in their paffages between Eu- 
rope and America, winds are [w] almoft three quarters. 


Equator, is found to differ one line, or the 12th part of an inch, 
from that at Paris: Jet this pendulum’s length be called a Mga- 
surz, and this divided into decimals (being the mot ealfy and ge- 
neral way, of exprefling fra@tions) be called Tentus, and this fub- 
divided into Tenths, called Hunpreps: thus all meafures might be 
reduced to three denominations ; as in England money is reduced. to 
pounds, fhillings, and pence; contentive meafures are eafily reduced, 
upon this foundation, to a like certainty: {uch a veflel of fuch certain 
dimenfions, containing a certain quantity of fincere rain water (which 
is nearly the fame all over the earth) may be called a Pounp, and - 
this multiplied or divided may be called by fome fixed denominations 
of weights. 

[w] The trade-winds may be reckoned to extend 30 D. each fide 
of the equator (being farther than the common formal technical way 
of reckoning, to the tropics) which proceeds not only from the fun’s, 
in his repeated courfe, rarification of the air weftward, and confe- 
quently the elaftic air naturally expanding itfelf towards thofe weft- 
ward rarified fpaces by an eafterly current; but is complicated with 
another caufe not much attended to, vax. the circumambient air near 
the equator, being a Jefs confiderable fpecific gravity, than its cor- 
refponding part of the earth ; it is lefs fufceptible of the earth’s daily 
totatory motion, and, with refpeé& to the folid earth, has an effectual 
motion weftward, that is, in the appearance of an eafterly current 
of wind. The wefterly winds, in latitudes higher than 30 D, N. 
latitude, are natural eddies of the eafterly trade winds. A northerly 
wind, is the natural tendency of a condenfed very elaftic air, from 
the polar cold regions, towards the rarified air near the equator. 
A complication of this current of air, from the northern polar re- 
gions to the fouth, and of the eddy of the trade-winds from the 
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of the year wefterly ; baron Lahontan, a Canada officer, 
writes, ** That the winds from Canada to Europe are 
<< eafterly for about 100 days in the year, and wefterly 
«about 260 days:” this, with an attending wefterly 
{well or heaving of the fea, is the reafon, that the paflages 
from North-America to Europe are much fhorter than 
from Europe to North- America. 

In North: America the dry freezing winds are from 
north to weft; in Europe the dry freezing winds are 
from north to eaft, proceeding from that great conti- 
nent which receives and retains the northern effects of 
cold, viz. fnow and ice, lying to the weftward of Ame- 
rica, and to the eaftward of Europe; the current of air 
gliding along, becomes more and more impregnated with 
the’ cold: the terms of frigorific particles, or of a pe- 
culiar falt of nitre, I leave with the virtuofo idle notional 
philofophers. The fituation of lands occafions confi- 
derable differences in the temper of the air; the weather 
in Canada is generally in winter colder (in proportion to 
its latitude) than in New-England, and more {fettled, 
as. being, furrounded with land of fome extent, and there- 
fore the land influence from all corners of the winds, 
of the fame nature; whereas in New-England to the 
eaftward is water or fea of a very different influence 
from the land or earth’s fpecific gravity or folidity in re- 
ceiving or retaining cold or heat. By the foftnels of the 
vapour from the water, the fea-fhore is warmer than the 


weftward, makes the frequent North-America winds from north to 
weft’; and the north-welt is the moft frequent, efpecially in the win- 
ter months. 

Th ‘the fummer-time, when the fun is much to the northward of 
thé equator, our northern continent is much warmed, and thefe north 
to Welt winds gliding along a vaft warmed continent, acquire more 
aud more degrees of heat. Therefore confidering the general cur- 
rent of the extratropical (retaining the claflical-terms) winds: the 
vaft continent of North-America being weftward of our fettlements ; 
our leeward North-America fettlements muit be in fummer much 
Hotter than the European windward fettlements in the fame Jati- 
tudes. 
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inland, the fea warmer than the fhore, and the ocean or 
deep water warmer than the fea. Thus the ifland of 
Great-Britain and its appertaining iflands are much 
warmer in winters than the adjacent continent, but with 
this inconveniency (a digreffion) that this. foft vapour or 
damp, difpofes the inhabitants to a catarrhous or colli- 
quative confumption ; this diftemper, time out of mind, 
is recorded as_an Englith endemial diftemper. The 
fituation of the various countries as to iflands and 
head-lands, as to variety of foil, fandy lands which re- 
tain the heat, morafs, f{wamps, and wood-lands which 
retain damps ; thefe a fummary cannot enumerate, with 
regard to the winds or current of the air and as to temper 
of the air in our various colonies. “ 

Georgia excepted (Nova Scotia and Cape-Breton I do 
not call colonies) our American colonies have been no 
charge to Creat-Britain; a fmall matter of artillery to 
fome of them mutt be acknowledged, but without am- 
munition. ‘The Britifh men of war or king’s ftation- 
fhips, of late, have been of no ufe only by their coun- 
tenance : the commanders are either indolent, or in col- 
lufion with the purfers (not long fince they had the per- 
quifite of purfers) take advantage of the provifions of 
the non-effectives, connive at their thips being ill man-. 
ned, and upon an exigency or when called home, diftrefs 
the trade by preffing failors: there are excéptions; I 
fhall only inftance Sir Peter Warren, an affiduous, faith- 
ful, good, and therefore fortunate man. Our provinces 
have frequently grumbled upon this account, and have 
lately made an experiment by fitting out a province- 
frigate at.a great charge in Mafflachufetts-Bay; but for, 
thefe laft two years feem to be under the fame cenfure; 
where the fault lies, I thall not at prefent relate, 

In all our colonies are many good, induftrious, frugal, 
pious, and moral gentlemen; I hope the following, ge- 
neral character of many of the populace will give no 
offence. 1. Idlenefs, intemperance, luxury in diet, ex- 
travagancies in apparel, and an abandoned way of ve 
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Our planters, efpecially their children, when they go 
home to Great-Britain, diftinguith themfelves too much 
by their drefs, and expenfive way of living for a fhort 
time. 2. The people of all colonies (Britith, French, 
€?¢.) do not feem to have fo much folidity in thinking 
as in Europe; but exceed the European menu peuple, as 
to fome little tricks and arts in bufinefs acquired by edu- 
cation, and a continued practice. 3. By importing and 
expending too much of fuperfluities from Europe, and 
in fome colonies, by fubftituting a paper-currency, they 
impoverifh themfelves, and are under a neceflity of fend- 
ing their gold and filver, as returns, to Europe. 4. A 
prefent profit prevails over a diftant intereft. 

To avoid prolixity, but with impatience, I muft defer 
the iniquity of a multiplied plantation paper-currency to 
the appendix ; it is of no benefit only to the fraudulent 
debtor; they are not afhamed to acknowledge that in 
equity and natural juftice, they ought to repay the fame 
in real value which they received; but they fay, their 
province laws excufe and indemnify them, by paying any 


nominal value; and that the compaffionate good credi- 


tor muft blame himfelf for his forbearance and long 
credit, while money is depreciating: that a multiplied 
paper-currency naturally depreciates itfelf, I fhall at pre- 
fent only evince by the inftance of the province of Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay, November 1747, where are about two 
millions, one hundred thoufand pounds current public 
bills of credit not-cancelled or burnt, whereof a fmall 
matter isin the hands of the receivers of the taxes ; the 
operation is, bills of exchange with Great-Britain are 
rifen to the extravagant incredible height of one thou- 
fand pound New-England, for one hundred pound 
. fterling. 
Of timber-trees, efpecially white-oaks for fhip-build- 
ing, the beft grow in New-England ; farther north they 
ate dwarfith, and of an untoward grain; farther fouth 
they are fpungy and foft, and do not afford compais 
timber. 
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In countries far north the mould is light and fpungy, 
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being much diftended by the hard long frofts, 


~tAR Dhow eT ey Fs 
au ps3) tag eo. . 
The ecclefiaflical or religious conftitution of the Britith colonies 


, 


in North-America. " soahoaihie 


‘FN all the royal patents and charters of our-colonies, 

the principal condition required of the patentees, 
feems to be the converfion of the Indians; and the 
crown on the other part conditions for the encourage- 
ment of fettlers, a free profeffion or liberty of con- 
{clence ; therefore a [x] Toteration for all Chriftian 


[x] Religion and civil government in a general fenfe are, jure di- 
vino, but the various particular churches and ftates, feem to be only 
de faéos becaufe none of them have efcaped revolutions: an in- 
dulgence, or rather a legal explicit toleration for all (communions 
they are called) communities of religion, which are not inconfifient 
with a virtuous life, and the good of fociety, in good policy ought 
to be allowed ; the Romans, a very polite people (the'r jus civile is 
practifed every where in Europe to this day) made the gods (religions) 
of all nations free of their city or empire ; the Dutch, by an univerfal 
toleration (but their-public places of worfhip muft be licenced) have 
become rich; the Diffenters in England, by their riches, are a great 
prop to the Proteftant eftablifhment; being excluded by law from 
feveral vain, idle, ambitious offices and pofts, they apply themfelves the 
more to trade and manufaétures, and become generally richer than the 
churchmen. The various decent modes, confiftent with fociety or 
humanity, of worthiping a fupreme Being, may be tolerated ; as pro- 
ceeding innocently from the bias of education, from the various confti- 
tutions and tempers of mankind, and fafhions of the age ;_but all with 
a good intention or confcience. Bind 

The differences in religion generally amount only to this, vx... dif- 
ferent people worfhiping the fame GOD in different modes and 
factions: prieftcraft (I do not mean the pious, meek, charitable clergy) 
fets them by the ears to the difcredit of all religion, and they make 
mountains of mole-hill differences. 

Amongft all fectaries, there is a canker-worm called bigots, which 
put their fect in a ridiculous light ; they are in a tacit fullen.enmity 
with all mankind who are not of their frantic or fanatical perfuafion ; 
they believe implicitly in fome parfon, an idol of their own making, 
but not properly in Gop Almighty. 
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_ profeffions of religion, is the true ecclefiaftical conftitu- 
tion of our American colonies; the [ y] Roman catho- 
lic only is excepted ; thé nature of our conftitution, the 
horrid principles: of that religion, and at prefent the po- 
pith claims to our royal fucceffion, can by no means ad- 
mit of it; the papifts of Maryland, Penfylvania, and 
Montferrat, feem to be too much indulged. By an a& 


{y] The Roman catholics, commonly called papifts, in all well* 
| regulated governments, from moft evident civil political reafons, ought 

to be excluded; the conftitutioh of their religion renders them 2 
nufance in fociety; they have an indulgence for lying, cheating, 
| robbing, murdering ; and not only may, but are, in Chriftian duty 
| bound to extirpate all mankind who are not of their way of think+ 
ing; they call them heretics: unlefs the Pope (the head and oracle of 
their religion) by fome public accepted bull explain this article of 
their religion; popery by the laws of nature, and jus gentium, ought 
to be deemed, inconfiftent with human fociety. 

A doétrine or law, though iniquitous, if not put.in execution, 
becomes obfolete ard of no effect, and its evil tendency ceafes; but 
this moft execrable doétrine has, in a moft difmal horrid manner, fre- 
| quently been put in execution; I fhall give a few inftances. 1. The 
popifh perfecution of proteftants by the papifts in England in the reign 
of queen Mary, from anno 1553 to.15573 bifhop Burnet fays, that 
fhe was a good-natured woman, but of a very ill-natured religion. 
z. ‘I'he bloody maffacre of the Huguenots by the papifts in Paris 
of France. De’ Serres, one of the beft French hiftorians, begins his 
account of this maffacre thus, O ma France! tes cheveux me herifn 
Jonnent, j ay borreur de voir fur le theatre de ton hiftoire jouer une tres ins 
humaine tragedie, Upon a Sunday, being St. Bartholomew’s day, 
1572, in the reign of CharlesIX, they took the opportunity of the 
time when the marriage of Henry of Bourbon, king of Navarre & 
proteftant, to Marguerite de Valois, fifter to the king of France, was 
to be celebrated; moft of the princes of the blood and grandees of 
France, who were of the proteftant or Huguenot religion, being ex- 
pected in Paris upon this occafion,-they thought it a proper .oppor- 
tunity to extirpate them by the furprize of a maffacre. At this blow 
they maflacred ten thoufand perfons in Paris. 3. The popifh gun- 
powder-plot difcovered the beginning of November, 1605, defigned to 
blow up and deftroy the peers of England at that time in parliament 
affembled: thus they imagined to cancel one of the three negatives 
of the Englifh legiflature. 4. The butcherly maflacre of the pro- 
teftants in Ireland, anno 1641, by the Irith papifts. Many fufpetted, 
that it was by the inftigation and direction of the court of England, 


at that time making precipitate great advances towards the Roman 
catholic religion, 
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of the Englifh parliament, incorporated with the ae of 
union of Scotland and England, anno'r707, the church’ 
of England is, and for ever hereafter fhall be, the €fta/ 
blithed religion in‘the territories belonging to’ England, 
viz. in the plantations: therefore; the church of Enso~ 
land is at prefent, and mutt continue in perpetuity the - 


eftablithed national religion of the plantations, being one 
of the fundamental articles of the union ;- earl of | lay, 
a great lawyer, upon a certain occafion, ‘in a fpeech in 
the houfe of lords,” well obfervéd, “ That there ‘were 
*< only two articles of union unalterable, viz. thofere- 

** lating, to religion, and the proportion of taxes.” An- 


tecedent to anno 1707, it feems that a géneral toleration 


limited as above was the religious eftablifhment of our 


colonies; 1. In their charters and grants, there is no 


preference given to the church of England. 2. .The 
act of uniformity; in the beginning of queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, was prior to the coloniés in America, 3. In the 
act of uniformity, beginning of king Charles the fecond’s 
reign, are: mentioned only ‘the realm of England, do- 
“minion of Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed.” 
4. By a late act of the Britith parliament for the natura- 
lizing foreigners in the plantations; receiving the facra- 
ment. in any proteftant congresation is a qualification 


therefore it did nor extend to the plantations, "© 
I know of no doétrinal {z] difference between the laity 
of the church of England, and the laity of the three 


[z} Predeftination and free-will feem to be’ only private opinions, 
but nota national church doérine with us; they \feem both. to°be 
orthodox, the firit from the omnifcience and. prefcience ‘of afupreme 
being, the other from the conftitution and inward feelings of mankind: 
how to reconcile them is a myftery, and not to be canvafledy here we 
muft {ay with the fimply good Laplander (when queftioned concerning 
fome of our Chriftian myfteries, by a° Swedifh miffionary) “Gop 
KNOWS. FHTLCE SHIA we 

Free-will, That all the phyfical and moval evils which ave perceive 
amongh mankind, proceed from the abufe we make of this liberty: this opinion 
{ecems the moft confiftent with the good’ of fociety, 9! 10) © 1200 

Predeftination, That every thing comes to pafs by a fatal neteffityy ina 
firi&t abfolate fenfe, is pernicious to a good life and to fociety, and en- 

denomina- 
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| denominations. of proteftant diffenters;, who are thus 
diftinguithed from other diffenters, becaufe they take out 
licences for their meetings or religious affemblies in Eng- 
land, I. mean the Prefbyterians, Independents, and Ana- 
baptifts; thefe laft at. prefent feem to differ from the 





_ courages an abandoned wicked life: it annihilates all religion : if good 
works do not forward, nor bad works hinder, falvation; the fear of 
GOD, and the keeping of his commandments, are of no effet. We 
muft-acknowledge that predeftination in fome political views has a 
good effeét ; this turns me into an annotational digreffion. os 
~ ‘There are many things, which ina curfory, not well pointed view 
(as painters exprefs it) feem fhocking, but in a proper political view are 
beautiful’ and unavoidably confiftent with fociety ; I fhall mention a 
few inftances: 1. Predeftination for military men; Mahomet; and 
Cromwell, found a vaft advantage by this doétrine;. the Mahometans 
have improved this doétrine very much amongit their Militia, wz. 
If they conquer, they have profit and glory in this world ; if killed in 
battle, they have paradife in the next. 2. A diffolute thoughtlefs 
way of life, but fo regulated, as not to be enormous and prejudicial 
to peace and good neighbourhood; without this tacit allowance, we 
fhould be at a lofs for a fufficient number of foldiers and failors 
upon occafion. 3. Pinching of the very mean labourers or working 
people, by lowering or keeping their wages much under ; hereby our 
merchants can afford in foreign markets to under-fell the merchants 
of other countries, and confequently vent more of their produce or 
manufa@ture: befides, let us fuppofe, their employers in generofity 
and beneficence to allow more wages than are merely fufficient to pro- 
vide them the neceflaries of life, perhaps, fome few of them, may lay 
up this furplus, and, in a fhort time, afpire higher than this their 

‘mean labour, thus their labour is lof; but the greateft part would 
idle away fo much time (a day or two in the week loft to the pub- 
lic good) as this furplus could fupply with neceffaries, to the leffen- 
ing of our manufactures, &c. 4. Encouraging of a great confump- 
tion of Britifh goods by luxury and extravagant equipage in our co- 
lonies, is thought by fome wrong-headed men to be a benefit to the 
mother-country : this is a grand miftake, becaufe induftry and fruga- 
Jity in all fubfervients, is requifite, otherways they cannot long af- 
ford to continue this confumption reckoned a benefit to Great- Britain. 
s« Running in debt produces depreciating money-making affemblies 
{having fecured the real value of their own ufual falaries and wages} 
towards romantic, &c. expeditions or any paper money requiring 
affair; and procures voluntiers for fuch expeditions by fcreening 
debtors from their creditors, thus, and by other ([ muft not fay iniquit- 
ous) aéts for the relief of debtors, hurting creditors and the credit. of 


the country very much, 
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others only. in the manner and age proper to receive 
baptifm. My being prolix i in this point, is defigned not 
to di€tate, but to contribute towards conciliating their af- 
fections to one another; their doétrinal religion is the 
fame; their eftablifhment or lesal toleration the fame; 
they differ only nominally, or in ‘denominations ; S if any 
of thefe denominations fhould'be angry with me, I give 
them this fhort anticipating anfwer, I am nacre 
and of no party but that of truth. eid .Biy 
The differences inthe modes. of Baptifin are not ef 
fential ; my voucher is the bifhop of London our dio- 
cefan, noted by his printed‘pious fuper-excellent paftoral 
letters; in a letter to the reverend Mr. Miles, a rector of 
the church of England in Bofton, dated Fulham, Sept. 3, 
1724. [have been informed within thefe few days, 
‘< by a bifhop who had a letter from Bofton, that fome 
‘«< of the minifters there, begin the difpute about: the va- 
‘« lidity and invalidity of baptifm ; adminiftred by per- 
‘¢ fons not epifcopally ordained. ‘This was advanced in 
«England fome years ago, by the Nonjurors, enemies 
“ of the Proteftant religion, and prefent government. 
‘« The -bifhops in convocation then aflembled, fet forth 
“¢ 4 paper, proving and declaring, that baptifin by water 
<¢ in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, by 
<¢ what hand foever adminftred, or however irregular, 
“* is not to be repeated: this doctrine, the great patrons 
¢«¢ of our church maintained againft the Puritans in the 
“< reigns of queen Elizabeth ‘and. king James I. . Con- 
‘¢ fidering the views with which this doétrine has. been 
<‘ lately advanced here by the» Nonjurors, if any mils 
“¢ fionary fhall renew this Butea and advance the 
<< fame, I fhall efteem him an enemy to the church,of 
<« England, and the proteftant fucceffion, and fhall.deal 
« with him accordingly.” | Dodwel carried this affair of 
baptifm to a ridiculous height, viz. that the fouls of 
men were naturally mortal, but apticopel paptiita; anes 


them immortal, ) 
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The differences in offering up their prayers to the 
fupremé Being are not effential, whether, 1. By liturgy, 
a printed form, called, in the church of England, com- 
mon-prayer. 2. Memoriter, though generally compofed 
by fome directory, or cuftom, or habit, as amongit the 
three denominations of proteftant diffenters. 3. Random 
extempore prayers of the fober-minded; I do not mean 
the profane enthufiaftic prayers of new-lights and others, 
which: they impioufly, call, praying as the Spirit fhall 
give them utterance; infpirations are ceafed. 4. Mental 
prayers ; thefe are called Quietifts; fuch are the Englifh 
Quakers, the Dutch Mennifts or Mennonites, the Spa- 
nifh, French, and Italian Molinifts ; they are of opinion, 
that in our devotions we are to retire our minds from 
all exteriors, and fink into a pious frame of filence ; 
that ufing of words, or attending to words, interrupts 
devotion; and they reduce all the exercife of religion to 
this fimplicity of mind. In fhort, Quietifts are of opi- 
nion, that the great Gop ought to be adored in filence 
and admiration; that words and ceremonies divert true 
devotion to material founds and objects. Our Quakers 
fay, that their filent meetings are the moft edifying. A 
ri «uniformity in religion does not people a country, 
but depopulates, and particularly fends away the beft 
of their people, the induftrious, peaceable, confcientious 
diffenters.. The revocation of the edict.of Nantes hurt 
France very much, by fending away many of their beft 
manufaétures and artificers, to the great benefit of 
Great-Britain and Holland, where an extenfive, compaf- 
Gonate, charitable toleration, is eftablifhed by laws and 

placarts. : gh | 
.s0g. In our: colonies. people of all religions are under 
the coercive power of the civil government ; therefore, 
“be prefent, any: other government in the feveral denomi- 
nations of churches, might have the bad effect of zmpe- 
rium in imperio, i.e. confufion. In fact, in our planta- 
tions, at this time, there is no real provincial church- 
government, and confequently they do not differ in this 
ae refpect 
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refpect ; the bifhop’s commiffary is only a nominal office : 
the annual meeting of the independent or congregational - 
clergy in Bofton the end of May, at the folemnity of the” 
election of a provincial council ; and the’ yearly pilgri-’ 
mage of fome Quakers, are only upon a laudable friend-* 
ly account. Perhaps a fuperintendant of the miffionaries 
from the fociety of 1701, might have a good’ effe& 5 
with a power and inftructions to remove ‘miffionaries’ 
from one ftation to another, as the intereft of propagat? 
ing the gofpel might require. As art hiftorian, every: 
thing is in my province. Some who do’ not underftand — 
propriety of characters, think I ought not to mention 
the clergy ; but, as a writer of hiftory, I cannot avoidit, 
without being reckoned deficient and partial in the affairs 
of the clergy. irises hibeaiplin’ ried sich 
4. The veftments of the clergy are not to be faulted ; 
they are not effential to religion ; all communions feem 
to affect fomething peculiar in this refpe& ; the gown,’ 
caffock, girdle, rofe, furplice, &c. of the church of Eng~ 
land; the plain black gown of the officiatine’ clergy in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and among the Huguenots’ of 
France; the blackgown with frogs in the country ‘mi- 
nifters of Scotland; the black cloak of the independents; 
the antiquated habit of the Quakers, particularly of their 
exhorters. EE SS EOTOR 
‘Perhaps, at prefent, many religions are’ fo loaded 
with verbal differences or controverfies, and with enthu- 
fiaftic devotional terms, that they are beconie an affair 
not of piety, fincerity, and truth, but a jumble of in- 
fignificant technical words, and cant-phrafes: as former- 
ly, inftead of true folid philofophy and natural hiftory, 
there was in the fchools only a pedantic metaphyfical 
jargon, which by this time has received a notable refor- 
mation; fo I doubt not, that religion in time may admit 
of the like purity and fimplicity. sites inly 
In Great-Britain there are three diftiné focieties for 
propagating chriftian proteftant knowledge or religion in 
foreign parts, incorporated by royal charters,’ °0' 
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, 1. Anno. 1649, the parliament. of England, granted a 
charter.to..a prefident.and fociety, for propagating the 


gofpel in ,New-England ; at the reftoration it was laid. 


afide, but) by folicivation a,new. charter was oranted 14. 


Car. Il, Feb..7. to. a fociety or company for propagating 


the gofpel in, New-England, and. parts adjacent in Ame- 
rica.;:the number,of members not to exceed forty-five, 


and. the furyivors. to fupply vacancies ; they appoint. 


commiffioners in. New-England to manage affairs there : 
this. charity,has. been helpful to fome of the preachers in 
New-England who have {mall provifion. 

2. Aono, 1709, ‘by. charter there was eftablifhed in 
Scotland a fociety for propagating chriftian knowledge 
amongft the Highlanders 5 4 Geor. I, their charter was 
extended to all infidel countries beyond feas ; they have 
a confiderable fund ; they have had a miffionary upon the 
New-England weftern frontiers, and another upon its 
eaftern frontiers; the laberious Mr. Brainard, lately dead, 
was their miffionary amongft the Indians upon the 
northern frontiers of Penfylvania, and the Jerleys. 

3, A fociety for propagating the gofpel in foreign 
parts,.eftablifhed by charter June 16, anno 1701 ; their 
certain fund is very. fmall; they depend upon fubfcrip- 
tions and cafual donations ; their fubfcribing and corre- 
fponding members at prefent, are upwards of 50003 
in the American colonies, near fixty miffionaries ; their 
annual expence exceeds 4000/. fterling... We may find by 
their charter, by their annual fociety-fermons, and by 
the yearly narratives of the progrels ot this fociety, 
that the principal defign is to propagate chriftian know- 
ledge; that the Indians may come to the knowledge of 
Curist; to preach the gofpel to the heathen; the 
care of the Indians bordering upon our fettlements, and 
fach like expreffions: a fecondary defign is, to officiate 
when there is no provifion, or only a {mall provifion for 
a gofpel miniftry., Many good. things were originally 
intended by this charter, and doubtlefs the fame good 
-{ntentions continue with the fociety; but in all public 
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diftant, affairs the managers at home may be impofed 
upon, Flere I beg leave o the miffionaries, as an hifto~ 
rian to relate matters of fact; if any miffionary thinks 
that I deviate from the truth, he may correét me, and I 
fhall be more explicit and particular in the appendix. — 
The remarks which I fhall make at prefent.are,° 1. The 
miffionaries do not concern themfelves with the conver- 
fions of the Indians or heathen; the miffionaries of Al- 
bany, in the province of N ew- York, have at times vifited 
the Mohawks. 2. Inftead of being fent to refide and 
ferve their miffions in our out-town new fettlements 
(where, in the words of their charter) “ the provifion 
‘* for minifters is very mean, or are wholly deftitute and 
“* unprovided of a maintenance for miniiters, ‘and the 
** public worfhip of Gop,” they are fent to the capitals, 
richeft, and beft civilized towns of our provinces ;_as if 
the defign and inftitution were only to bring over the to- 
lerated fober, civilized diffenters, to the formality of fay- 


ing their prayers [a] liturgy-fafhion. In the colony of 


Rhode-Ifland, difcreet able miffionaries are requifite. 
The Britith miffionaries of the three diftin& focietics 
are much deficient, when compared with the miffionaries 
of other nations amoneft the heathen. 1. For many 
years laft paft, we have frequent accounts of many nu- 


_ [4] Ido not intend to derogate from the liturgy or common-prayer 
of the church of England, from their veftments, and other deco- 
rations and ceremonies (which fome Puritans call ecclefiaftical Scenx- 
Ry) from their fafts and feftivals. Becaufe, 1. So much. of the Ro- 
man breviaries and ceremonies, were to be retained, as were confiftent 
With the reformation; that the tranfitus or change with the vulgar 
might be more eafily complied with. © 2. Thofe of the confeflion. of 
Augfburg, and Heidelberg in Germany, the Huguenots of France, the 
Dutch eftablithed church, €’¢. have printed forms of prayer, anda 
fixed pfalmody. 3. The Greek and Armenian churches tolerated in 
the Turkith and Perfian dominions, muft have vanithed many.-centu-~ 
Ties ago, if it had not been for the outward fhew of the veftments.of 
their clergy, decorations of their churches, their fafts and feftivals, 4. 
To the Weftminfter prefbyterian confeflion of faith, is annexed a di- 
rectory for the public worthip of God, amongft other things the fevera] 
heads to be obferved in their public prayers are direéted. | 
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merous converfions of the heathen in the Eaft-Indies by 
the Danifh chriftian proteftant miffionaries, which not 
only [d]} propagates our chriftian religion, but, in a poli- 
tical view, brings over the aborigines, and fecures them in 
. a’national intereft. 2. The French miffionaries in Ca- 
hada are indefatigable, and thereby ferve the intereft of 
France, equally with that of chriftianity. 3. The po- 
pith miffionaries in China, from feveral European na- 
tions, by their mathematical ingenuity, and their omnia 
omnibus, have been very ufeful to chriftianity. 


A digreffion concerning the fettling of colonies in general; with 
an Utopian amufement, or loofe propofals, towards regulat- 
ing the Britifh colonies in the north continent of America. 


IT is 2 common but miftaken notion, that fending 
abroad colonies. weakens the mother-country.: Spain is 
generally brought for an inftance,; but Spain being ill 


[2] Miffionaries may be ufeful in a double capacity, 1. Civil, that 
is, by bringing thofe wild nations or tribes, into the intereft worldly or 
political of their conftituents, and of keeping them fteady in the fame. 
2. Religious, for this they are principally defigned, to convert the hea- 
then to the religion of their own country ; by purity of doctrine and” 
exemplary life to eftablifh religion and good manners amongft them ; 
they ought chiefly to inculcate, that true happinefs confitts in health 
and virtue; ! that’ the effentials of religion are to be good and wife. 
Mr. Hubbard, in his hiftory of the troubles in New-England by the 
Indians, gives a wrong turn, in terming it, “ ‘The Indians carrying on 
“ the defigns of the kingdom of darknefs ;” whereas we do not know 
of any Indians, that’ever attempted to pervert our people in affairs of 
religion, nor to make them abjure the chriftian religion —The mott 
noted and deferving Englifh miflionary, that hitherto has appeared. in 
our Britifh North-America colonies, was the Rev. Mr. John Elliot of 
Roxbury, called the Indian Evangelift ; he was educated at Cambridge 
in England, came over to New-England anno 1631, was fixty years 
minifter of Roxbury, adjoining to Bofton ; his {ucceffor Mr. Walter is 
now living, a very extraordinary inftance of no more than two incum- 
bents in the fpace of 120 years in fucceffion. Mr, Elliot died 1690, 
Z&t: 86. His Indian. bible (it was in Natic Indian) was printed at 
Cambridge 1664; after his death it was republifhed with the cor- 
rections of Mr. Cotton, minifter of Plymouth. 
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peopled.does not proceed from, thence 5. it.is from their, 





native, floth ; .from driving all the Moors .out. of that. 
country ;. froma rigorous inquifition.in religious affairs ;. 
from, vaft numbers of friars and:nuns,, who do not, Jan, 
bour, and, who are not allowed to, propagate their fpecies : 


for this reafon, and from. the popes being Jandlords only. 


_ for life, the pope’s, dominions in Italy are.almoft defolate 


of people, but not, from) fending, out colonies ;,., they. 
haven CAOmES. ods ni bri _.ebenlti-asan hao eibhl fay 
_ The grandeur of Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome,.,.vas., 
much.owing to their colonies ; they. made no complaints. 
of their colonies depopulating their refpeétive mother. 
countries. The many and large Dutch colonies in the 
Eaft-Indies, do not depopulate Holland, but. are the) 
chief foundation of their wealth. How vattly rich muft 
France have been in a very fhort time, if the good car-, 
dinal Fleury’s {cheme of trade and colonies had been: 
followed, in place of their idle romantic land-conquefts: 
in. Europe. Sat HE THO 
The people fent from Great-Britain and their progeny. 
made vaftly more. profitable returns, than they could pof-. 
fibly have done by. their labour at home:. I do. not mean, 
idlers and foldiers fent only for the defence. of unne- 
ceflary multiplied colonies ; this feems to be bad policy,. 
by exhaufting their mother-country. both of men and. 
money; If any neighbouring foreign fettlement be- 
comes noxious, let us demolifh or difmantle it, when in 
ourpower, and prevent, by treaty or force, any future. 
fettlement ; this will be fufficient and profitable... . 
The nations of Great-Britain are not a numerous peo- 
ple, and therefore cannot fwarm fo much Gin allufion to: 
bees) as fome other countries of Europe : > we.,have. 
found and do. practice two confiderable expedients, to, 
fupply this defe@. 1, Importing and naturalizing of 
foreigners; witnefs the jate incredible growth..of ‘the 
province of Penfylvania, from the importation of .Pala~ 
tines and Strafburghers from Germany. By an ‘act of 
parliament, any foreigners who, after the firft of July, 
1740, 
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1440, fhall refide in any of his majefty’s colonies feven | 
years or more, without being abfent above two months | 
ata tine from the colonies, and fhall bring a certificate” 
of his having received the facrament within three months 
in fome proteftant congregation, and of taking the oaths. 
to the government before a juftice, and regiftering the 
faine, fhall be deemed as natural-born fubjects. 2. Im- 
porting and ‘employing of [c] flaves from Africa ; in the 
Weft-India or fugar-iflands, and in the fouthern diftrict 
of the Britith colonies in North-America; they are about 
360,000 at the charge of about 305. fterling per annum 
per head. Thefe negro flaves are employed in the pro- 
duce of all our fugars, tobacco, rice, and many other va- 
luable commodities. 

“The difcouragements and hindrances of the growth 
of our plantations, which require to be remedied, are all 
jmprefies, becanfe hitherto our plantations have no fpare 
hands. 1. Inlifting of landmen as foldiers to ferve with- 
out their feveral provinces or colonies: all the colonies 
want more people, and whites, natives of America do 
not’ well bear tranfplantation; of the two companies — 
fent from Maffachufetts-Bay in New-England many years 
ago for the relief of Jamaica, not above fix men return- 
ed; of the 500’men fent to Cuba expeditions, not ex- 
ceeding fifty men returned ; of the 4000 men volun- 
teers upon the expedition to Louifbourg, one half died 
of fickneffes ; and they who returned, came home with 
a habit of idlenefs, and generally confumed more than 
they earned, and confequently were worle than dead : 
inlifiments to be allowed only occafionally in cafes of 
jnvafions or infurrections in the neighbouring provinces. 
2. Impreffing of idlers, and impreffing of iailors from 
the inward-bound ‘trade, leaving aboard proper petfons 


[c] From obfervation and experience, it feems to be an eftablifhed 
opinion, ‘that a negro man of forty Ait. is in value equal toa negro 
boy of ten At, and proportionally in their other ages upwards. and 
downwards. 
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to take care of the intereft, though in itfelf illegal, ‘is by 
cuftom connived at; but this connivance is abufed by 
fome commanders, imprefling men who in a {pecial 
manner are exempted by act of parliament, fuch as fo- 
reign fuilors, tradefmens apprentices, whole crews of 
merchant-fhips outward-bound, and cleared out, without 
fecuring the veffels from difafters, and the goods from 
embezzelments. | 109 907 15D Gin 
1. By act of parliament, amongtt thofe exempted from 
imprefies, are, every foreigner, whether feamen or land= 
men, who fhall ferve in any merchant-fhip or privateer, 
belonging to the fubje@s of Great-Britain, There are 
likewife exempted from being imprefféd into his ma- 
jefty’s fervice, every perfon being of the age of fifty-five 
years, or under eighteen ; every perfon who {hall ufe the 
fea, fhall be exempted from being impreffed for the {pace 
of two years, to be computed from his frtt going to 
fea; and every perfon who having ufed the fea, thal 
bind himfelf apprentice to ferve at {ea, thall be exempted 
from being impreffed for the {pace of three years, to be 
computed from the time of bindine. SM A 
2. The navy may be ferved without violent imprefies ; 
we have many inftances of brave, active, gallant com- 
manders, who have carried on affairs committed to their 
truft with good expedition and fuccefs, without diftreffing 
of trade; but merely by voluntary inliftments, having 
gained the affection of failors in general, by ufing thofe 
men with humanity and benevolence; a noted inftance 
we have of this in Sir Peter Warren, a gentleman of an 
univerfally acknowledged good chara¢ter, naturally good 
and humane, always friendly to trade, benevolent, be-~ 
loved by his officers and common. failors, affiduous and 
conftant, therefore fuccefsful and fortunate, 0) 1 
3. Ifthe foremaft men aboard men of war were more 
humanely ufed by all their officers, perhaps there-would 
be no occafion for imprefles: their encouragement “in 
times of war is very confiderable, viz. “That all officers; 
feamen, and foldiers, on board every Britifh man of war, 
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thall have the fole property of all fhips and merchandize 
they fhall take after the 4th of January, 1739, in Europe, 
and after the 24th ofJune, 1740, in any other part of the 
worlds to be divided in fuch proportion as the crown 
(hall order by proclamation, as alfo a bounty of 5/, for 
every man which was living on board any veffel fo taken 
or deftroyed, at the beginning of the engagement ; by 

roclamation the dividends were to the captain 3 8ths 
(Gf under the command of an admiral or warrant commo- 
dore, one of the three eighths is to the admiral or com- 
modore) 1 8th to the lieutenants and mafter; 1 8th to 
the warrant officers; 1 8th to the petty officers ;, and 
2 ths to the private men. By act of the general aflem- 
bly of Maffachufetts-Bay, the provincial armed veffels in 
dividing their captures, 2 8ths is allotted to the captain, 
and 3 8ths to the private men, becaufe the private men 
of a provincial privateer are fuppofed to be good livers 
and inhabitants; thofe belonging to men of war are 
generally abandoned vagrants, and any additional pence 
renders them more diffolute and incapable or negligent 
of their duty. 1: | | 

There are many other encouragements to provide the 
navy with voluntier failors ; and to prevent arbitrary and. 
violent imprefiés, unnatural in a free Britifh conftitution ; 
for inftance. 

4, For the better encouraging foreign feamen to ferve 
on board Britifh fhips, it is enacted, that every fuch 
foreign. feaman, who fhall, after the firft day of January, 
17.395 have ferved during the war, on board any Britifh 
man of war, merchant-fhip, or privateer, for two years, 
fhall -be deemed a natural-born fubject of Great-Britain, 
and fhall enjoy all the privileges, Ge. as an a¢tual nas 
tive of Great-Britain. Provided, that no perfon thus na+ 
turalized, fhall be of the privy council, or fhall have 
any place of truft civil or military, or have any grant 
of. Jands..from, the, crown. _Imprefling of feamen. for 
the fervice of the navy, prevents the increafe of fhipping 
and feamen- in’ the colonies, and occafionally makes 
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[d@] riots and. dangerous, tumults,; the, impr effing of fea- 
men has in'part been redrefled by the late aGt of patlia-, 
ment. ‘There had Jong fubfifted. a) difpute. between. 
the admiralty and the trade, concerning\the. impreffing of, 
failors: the firft infifted’ that, .\commanders, of priva-) 
teers, and mafters of merchant- men, did encourage de- 
fertion from his Majefty’s thips of war, by entertainin g 
and hiring deferters; the merchants, complained of the 
great hardfhips upon trade. and. navigation; from the. 
arbitrary unreafonable imprefs of hands... by. indifcreet, 
captains and commanders: to. accommodate this affair, 
the parliament: of Great-Britain in their wildom, paffed; 
an act anno 1746, that. privateers or merchant-men har-. 
bouring deferters from the king’s fhips, fhould forfeit. 
50/, fterling per man; and any officer of a man of war, 
impreffing any failor (deferters excepted) on fhore or on — 
board fhall pay 507, fterling, for each man impreffed.. 
This act is only in relation to the fugar-ifland colonies ;. 
it might eafily, when in agitation, have been extended to 
the continent colonies of North-America by proper ap- 
plication of their feveral agents; in a particular man-’ 
ner New-England claimed this exemption (if their agents: 


(2) Our province in a peculiar manner (I am apt to call Maff-, 
chufetts-Bay our province, becaufe, at this writing, of my refidence 
there) requires fome more fevere acts againtt riot, mobs, and: tumults.. 
The leaft appearance of a mob: (fo called from Mobile Vulgus) ought, 
to be fuppreffed, even where their intention in any particular, affair is 
of itfelf very good; becaufe they become nurferies for dangerous tu- 
mults; I fhall give an inftance or two in Bofton. 1, A few years 
ago, a houfe of notorious evil fame, known by the name. of mother, 
Gr—n’s, was ranfacked by.a fmall mob in the prefence, of, fome. 
fay, by inftigation of, fome well meaning magiftrates ; the confequence 
was, the mob a few days afterwards demolifhed the public market-: 
houfe, and carried off the materials for their own private ufe... 2. 
For fome years paft upon the sth’of November, being the anniyerfary 
Gun-powder-treafon day, feveral. mobs, have carried about, pageants. 
of the Pope, the Devil; and Pretender; thefe Gun-powder-treafon 
mobs yearly increafe. A few days after the Gun-powder-treafon 
pageantries or mobs, animprefs in Botton harbour, with the recent. ac- 
cident of two men in Bofton being murdered by a prefs-gang; occas 
Aoned a very great tumult in Bofton, ot -basles A F 
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had had that ‘addrefs; intereft,° vigilancy, and affiduity 
which their duty® required) by having Jately fuffered: fo: 
much in their perfons~ and purfes by a voluntary expe>" 
dition in’favour of their mother-country ‘againft: Louif-" 
bowie: Tam'apt to think-that being too forward beyond 
our natural abilities, may give the miniftry at home fome" 
reafon to imagine, that New-Eneland is fo incréafed in 
people, as'to have many idlers to {pare ;'as appears by 
their order for two regiments of foldiers (or' 2000 men}? 
from hence, in-addition to ‘the garrifon of Louifbourg: 
At prefent, I hope'theminiftry are convinced that New- 
England’ cannot {pare idlers fufficient to make one: regi- 
ment Coinplete.”’ I {peak for the intereft of the country, 
and impartially in general; my intereft being in that coun- 
tty; fome may wrongly think that I am partial. or: 
“Before the plantation or colony trade took place, the. 
trade of England confifted only in the exportation of 
tin [¢], lead, leather [//f J; grain, and -wool{¢]: by colonies. 


{é] Britain | furpaffes all the world for woollen manufactures and for 
tin; the Pheenicians had colonies-in the Caffiterides or Britifh iflands,. 
becaufe of their Tin: there is no known place of the earth, where. 
fuch quantities of tin are to be found; Mr. Davenant, a former in- 
{fpector-general of the imports and exports, in his reports anno 171IT, 
writes, that the contraé for tin, was 1600 ton ftannery weight, or 
1714 ton, §o8 lb. avoirdupois weight ; which is: more than is taken: 
off by foreign exportation and home confumption, and may tend to: 
make the commodity a drug. ~ 

[f] Great-Britain produces more Grain, than they can confume, 
and there are ‘certaift bounties given upon its exportation, when prices. 
do not exceed fpecified rates; and upon the exportation of manu 
fa@tures from’ ‘grain, ‘there are bounties and drawbacks, e. g. upon 
malt, beer, malt-fpirits.. In England from a confumption of about 
86000 quarters of malt are manufaetured about 1,600,000 gallons of 
malt-(pitits, which pays upwards of 150,000 /, fterling per annum ta 
the public révenue. | 
fg]? Wool and woollens are the greateft and mot profitable commo- 
dity of the produce and manufacture of Great-Britain, on which the 
value of lands” and the trade of the nation do chiefly depend. ~The 
gain in manofaftaring of ‘wool is fo confiderable, that the greatest 
penalties; even to death, prohibits the exportation of wool not manu~ 
fa8tared ¢\the admiralty appoint cruizers on the coafts of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, to intercept the exportation: of wool. thefe penalties, 
Dsl our 
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our trade and navigation is vaftly improved ; Cromwell 
and the rump parliament had good notions of trade inge- 
neral, and particularly of the plantation trade; they had 
a {cheme to bring the Dutch: to teafon, for fome out-, - 
rages they had done wus. ‘in our fpice trade and. other 
affairs; but the fubfequent reigns of the indolent 
Charles the fecond, and of the popifh prieft-rid James 
the iecond, were great damps. ‘The addition which the 
factories and colonies have made to our trade and na- 
vigation is immenfé, viz. the Indian trade, fur and fkin 
‘trade, cod-fithery and fith-oil, naval ftores, tobacco, 
rice, fugar, and other Weft-India Ifand produce, Be- 
fides the profits they afford to the planters, merchants, 
and navigation owners, they yield great branches of re-. 
venue to the public treafury; the Eaft-India trade about 
300,000/. fterling per annum. tobacco 200,000 1, fterling, 
dugars 150,000/, fterling, &e, yy - 
In multiplying of colonies, there are boundaries which 
to advantage cannot be exceeded. Thus our fugar colo- 
nies ‘produce as: much: fugar as we cat vent to ‘profit ; 
the fame may be faid of rice, and perhaps of tobacco ; 
















were extended to wool from Ireland, and afterwards to the planta- 
tions ; by act of parliament, after Dec. 1, 1699, no wool nor woollens, 
the produce of any of the Englith plantations in America, to be 
Ahipped off on any pretence whatfoever; as alfo that no fuch wool or 
woollens, the produce of any of the Englifh plantations in America, 
Shall be loaden upon any horfe, cart, or other carriage, to the intent 
and. purpofe to be exported, tranfported, carried, or conveyed out of 
the faid Englifh plantations, to any other of the faid plantations, or to 
any other place whatfoever, upon the fame pains, penalties, and for- 
feitures; which are forfeiture of goods and carriage, and 500 /. fterl. 
fine. a db. MEE LS) 
Our woollens are above one third of our univerfal export. . Ata 
medium our wool manufatured is double the value of the wool it- 
felf; and: deduéting all charges, one third of the neat profit gdes to 
the landlord.. We import about 5000 bags of Spanifh or Segovia 
wool per annum; it is of a fine grain) without)a ;mixture.of fit no 
fuperfine cloths can be made) but of a fhort. {tz ples it cannot, be 
wrought without a mixture of Englifh or other wool f a. longer 


if 


flaple. * + ~: i Aga) 
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if we increafe in.thefe, their prices. at market from, their 
plenty mutt fall, and not yield a fufficient profit. = 

The regulations, in the colony-trade, ought to be. al- 
tered according as circumftances of ume, &c. may re- 
quire ; for inftance, feeing by an arret of the council of 
ftate 1726, the French colonies are allowed to carry their 
‘produce. direétly to other ports of Europe, but the vef- 
{els to return direétly to the ports of France from whence 
they fet out: therefore Great-Britain feems to be under 
a neceflity to.take off all enumerations (that of fugar and 
rice is lately in part taken off), but that the veffels which 
carry plantation-goods to; foreign ports, fhall clear.out 
from Great-Britain before they return to the plantations. 
This would prevent. their carrying foreign goods to our 
plantations direétly, and would maintain the proper. de- 
pendency of the colonies upon their mother-country.. 


The Utopian amufement. 


- I sant conclude the general hiftory of the Britifh 
North-America colonies, being the firft part of our fum- 
mary, by a fcheme for the better regulating thefe colo- 
nies. .It-is not to be expeéted that fuch confiderable 
alterations aré to be made, and therefore may be called 
an idle {herne; but, perhaps, it may give fome hints 
towards rectifying feveral things, which much require 
emendations. © 

By*thé general patent of king James, anno 1606, 
thé fea-line of the Englifh North-America, at that time 
called North,and.South-Virginia, was to have been di- 
vided into colonies (g] of 100 miles {quare, being for 
éach ‘célony 166 miles upon the fea ; but this patent 
was foon vacated, and the propofed divifions did not 
take place::. afterwards royal grants were made at fundry 
timés,*to various grantees of fingle perfons or commu- 
“nities, of different humours and views ; fo that bounda- 
riés (the countries net being well explored, for inftance, 

: Pag. 204. 
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Merrimack river.with relation. to the boundaries of Maf-. 
fachufetts. Bay, and New-Hamphhire colonies) were uns. 
certain, and their conftitutions different. ‘The colonies . 
at this time are arrived to a ftate of confiderable matu- 
rity, and the conveniences and inconveniences of the 
politia or polity of the feveral colonies are now apparent 5 
perhaps it would be for the intereft of the nations of 
Great-Britain, and for the eafe of the miniftry or mana- 
gers at the court of. Great-Britain, to reduce then to 


fome general uniformity; referring to their feveral gene- 
ral afflemblies or legiflatures, the raifing of taxes, and ap- 
propriating the fame, with the affairs relating to their 
different or fundry produces and trade ; thefe may be | 
called their municipal laws. Sisk ? 
Previoufly, at the court of Great-Britain, there may | 
be conftituted A BOARD OF TRADE AND PLANTATIONS. 
for direction; to be compofed of gentlemen returned” 
home, who have formerly been governors of colonies, 
| judges of vice-admiralty, confuls at foreign ports of trade, 
commodores who have ferved fome time in plantation- 
itations, furveyor-generals, and collectors of the cuftoms 
in the colonies, planters, merchants, and fa@tors who.fol- 
low the plantation trade. Some few of thefe may have 
falaries, and be obliged to a clofe attendance ; the others 
maybe honorary, and with equal power of management. 
when prefent : the agents (they are properly their. attor- 
neys) of the colonies to attend when called upon 2. 
This board being conftituted, their firft bufiaels may 
be to compofe a draught of a body. of general laws for ail 
the plantations (it may be called the MAGNA CHARTA 
OF THE BRITISH COLONIES IN AMERICA) by perufing. 
the prefent law-books of the feveral colonies, and from. 
their own perfonal experience and obferyation, with the 
alfiftance of the attorney and folicitor-general, or of fome 
other eminent lawyers. This draught of general laws 
for the plantations to be laid before the Britifh parliament 
for their, approbation, and to. be paffed into a.public ac 
ef parliament; in procefs of time, and’as things may 
yee ay _| require, 
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require, fubfequent parliaments: may make: additions and” 
amendments, All thefe general jaws may ‘be comprized - 
iri [] ene pocket-volume. Re ee: 


~ 


oi) Bod aN Riay, HR; 5 TIN ROM! Sky Gh 3 EOD 
Some. of thele plantation general laws; may relate, t0 the. 
0. eit following articles. - i altint 


“} Property fhall permanently remain as at prefent, 
and transferable according to law, with 4 claufe for quict- 
ing poffeflions. pee ce 

_Proprietary and charter-governments to be vacated for 
equivalents, either in money, OF 4 further addition © 
land-property, and all governments of the colonies to be 


vetted in the crown [¢]; erie A , "4 
The government of all the northern American con- 
tinent-colonies being thus in the crown, that country 
may, at the pleature of the court of Great-Britain, be 
divided into fundry governments more uniform,. equal, 
and convenient for the attendance of perfons concerned 


[4] ‘The laws of nations of long ftanding have bee reduced with | 
preat utility into a {mall compafs. ‘The Roman pandetts are 1m fifty = 
one titles. Lewis X1V of France reduced all the laws of that great 
country into two {mall pocket volumes, called. Code de Louis des af~ 
faives de mer, and Code de Louis des affaires de terre. ‘Vhe laws of ‘Scot- 
jand preceding the union, are + three duodecimo volumes. The laws 
of Denmark are ‘im one quarto volume. 
i| To fome original grantees, the government of the colony was 

equally their property, 2s that of the foils, Ic has been a practices. 
time out of mind, with the Britifh’ legiflatures, for a public good 
ufe, to take away private property, allowing: proper adequate come : 
penfation.; In fuch grants of colonics; eovernment and land-property 
are not to be deemed for ever infeparable ; the earl of Granville 
(formerly lord Carteret) had one eighth of the government, as well a3 
of the foil of the Carolinas ; lately he refigned his part of the govern-) 
ment to the crown, retaining his eighth part of the foil, which i laid off 
difting, but fome think too amply. either as an equivalent for refign- 
ing his fhare in thatgovernment, OF by way of indulgence as a court: 
favourite. The people of the N ew-lerfeys were fo mauinous for two or 
three years, that the proprietors (the proprietors are many) for their 
own cafe, furrendered: the government to the queen im council, by an 


inftrument dated Aprils:7, 1792. 
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MOCIES DOO TO er OTE Sy VELOC Che W POLOORE OLE of Labee 
ficulty, become well-bounded and diftinguithed (the line 
, ry With “si YT BOOTY s it oS ere (Piste; é Girt tye) LCR 
between Maryland and Penfylvania except | 
fore without any trouble may be reduced into the | ollow- 


ing governments : 


1. Nova Scotia; » HO HW. -B1QIG BVOWE Be 
2. Sagadahock, Province of Main, and ‘New-Hamp- 
° fhires > hbagod “edit sd Hedk abate 


3. Maffachuffetts-Bay. cavir endobiie: gnied 
4. Rhode-ifland, and Conneéticut, 18000 AIS: AL» | 
5. New-York, and the New-Jerfeys.) | enedo) eda 
6. Penfylvania, and the three lower couftiés “upon 
Delaware river. ROT ISLE gsTn PauAL 
°7. Maryland, © ; nidob aes 
‘Bi: Virginia. ! OMS : I 
9g. North-Carolina, : | , DSUED 


10. South-Carolina, 
11. Georgia, 


h. 


[4] Where the property belongs to one family. (as the earlof,Gran- 
ville; lord Fairfax, lord Baltimore, and Pen’s) there is no difficulty, 
becaufe no damage is done to the property of the foil, by fubjecting 
fome part of it to the jurifdiGion of one government, and the other 
part of it to the jurifdiétion of an adjacent government: but where 
the property-of the foil: belongs to'a community; as in three of the co- 
lonies'of New-England; in {plitting of ‘colonies: for uniformity) and 
convenience, there {feems'to be fome difficulty’ in dividing or adjufting 
the: property of colony lands remaining, not granted» to’ private’ per- 
fons 5: this difficulty vanifhes in courfeof years. The colony of Rhode- 
iland has made grants of all their community-lands to fundry private 
perfons many years fince: the colony of Connecticut fold the re- 
mainder of their colony-lands, anno 1737, being feven ‘townfhips ‘in 
its north-weft corner, to private perfons by public vendue ;' the intereft 
of the purchafe-money is wifely applied towards the fupport ‘of free- 
fchools.\: In the province: of Maflachufetts-Bay (their' covernment’is. 
in.the crown, but the property of their lands’ or foil is in-the “coms 
munity) of their old charter-colony lands, not exceeding the value ‘of 


‘Hudfon’s. 
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Hudfon’s-Bay is not a. colony,, and confitts only of ve y. 


much feparated fmall factories or lodges, at the mouths 
‘of fome confiderable rivers, where the, Indians in, thet 


canioes Come to trade with firs and Akins, | Newfound: 
land ig not a colony, butonly a number of good harbours 
for curing of cod-fifh ; the foil is good for nothing... 


3 oe 


° 


‘ 


~ AS the country and rivers are now well explored and 
Known, if the colonies were to be new-modelled,., they 
might be more diftinctly bounded as follows. Daina 

Nova Scotia, which is bounded by the river and gulph 
of St; Laurence, by the Atlantick ‘ocean, and Bay::of 
Fundi, fhall be further bounded by boundary, N° 1. 
being St. John’s river, eee | Mi 

In the boundaries of the feveral colonies according to 
this fcheme, I mean a due. true courfe, but not accord- 
ing: to compats or magnetic needle, becauie of che con- 
tinued irregular progreffive variations. | 

1. St. John’s river, from its mouth up to———N. lat. 
and thence in a courfe true north to St. Laurence river, 
called Canada river. | 

2. Sagadahock entrance, and up Quenebeck river to 
N. lat.—and then north to the river of St. Laurence. 

3. Up Merrimack river to its fork in N. lat.—near 
findicot’s tree, and thence orth to St. Laurence river. 
“Op Up Connecticut river tow-N. lat. and thence north’ 
to the river of St, Laurence. 








four, or \five townthips or parifhes of -fix miles fquare each, remains 
not granted to. private perfons: in their additional province of Maine, 
a-line of two-townthips deep (the valuable part of that country) along 
the. fea and. rivets is already become private property 5 fo that the re+ 
mainder, of lefs value, may be refigned to the crown for fome valua- 
ble, ;confideration, tobe applied towards paying the province debt. 
Befides, by treaty with the Indians anno 1725, all thofe lands hitherto 
not,cofyeyed to private perfons, were referved to.the Indians. 

dodVin Bin thefe community-colonies, when they made grants to pri- 
vate perfons, jfi they had. fubjeGted the granted lands to fome {mall 
certain quit-rents, thefe quit-rents would have been a permanent branch 
of the public revenue towards the charges of government; and would 
*pave'prevented large.tradts of granted lands from being ingrofied, lying 


idle, and watte. 
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ye 5. Up Hudion’s river tothe carrying-place. to Wood- 
creek, by Woodcreek:and the drowned lands. to- lake 


Champlain, by. lake Champlain. and down: the ‘river 


Chamblais to StLaurence’irivér. © <) ewenm oo-n) >> 
6. Up. Delaware-Bay, and: the river. to N.lat.and 
thence north to lake Ontariow!) 96-4 45> onilsiny Sn] 
7+ Up Chefepeak-Bay, and Sefquahana river to N. lat. 
-—and thence north to lake Ontario, «.. . * 
8. Up Chowan found, and Roanoke river to——-long. 
weit: from. London—and: thence due weft to the Apala- 
chian mountains, or farther weft to the river Mififfippi. 
9. Up Winea-Bay, and Peddie river to-——-—W. long. 
—and thence weft to the Apalachian mountains, or far- 
ther to.the river of Mififippi. , aloeabennes -o 
40. Up the Savanna river to———W. long.i.and 
thence: weit to the “\palachian mountains, or: farther: to 
the great river Mimi fippi. bon sO NTOo.: 
_ d1, Finally, is the new Utopian colony of Georgia, 
which may extend fouth and weft indefinitely. bi 
Iflands in the dividing bays and rivers may. be annexed 
in the whole to onevof the adjoining provinces, or partly 
to one, and partly to the other. vichri aie 


2 
pry — 
df Lv “tudid 


I... In each colony or province, there may, be a legi- 
flature for raifing of taxes, and for appropriating the 
fame to the fundry articles of the charges of government, 
and for enacting of municipal laws, adapted to the pecu- 
liar circumftances of the colony, to be fent home (if for 
any confiderable period) for approbation : —if prefented, 
and not difallowed by the king in council after 
time, {uch plantation laws fhail. be.deemed good, .as if 
ratified) "20714! | | , 

The legiflatures may confift of three negatives : 

1. The governour, with advice of the king’s or g0- 
vernour’s council [7], appointed by the crown, with re- 





(/} In all our colonies,’ Penfylvania excepted, the council is one of the 
three nepatives inthe legiflature ;' in the King’s'gavernments it feems 
unequal (I do not fay ablurd) becaufe as the crown has the appointing 

| commen- 
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commendation’ of the Board of trade’ and: plantations ; 
this may becalled the king’s negative. | | 

ad negative may. be fome particular hereditary lords 
of large manors (¢. £- Ranflaer, Levingfton, Beekman 
in/New: York government) appointed by royal patents : 
The qualifications may be a land eftate in conftituted 
townfhips or parifhes, not lefs than three thoufand acres, 
and who fhall pay at leaft -— /. fterling, value in every 
thoufand pound province rate ; fomething: of this nature 
was defigned in’ the beginning of Carolina fettlement. 
Thefé: Patticii; or hereditary Optimates, will be a cre- 
dit to the country, and may be called the upper houfe 
of affembly. ° Phofe lands to be in tail general, that iS, 
to females in defect of males (while in females that 
vote-lies dormant, until a male, the iffue of this female, 
fhall appear) indivifible and unalienable : this feems to 
be confonant to the fecond negative in the parliament of 
Great- Britain. : 

gd negative: is: the reprefentatives of the common 
people from their feveral diftriéts ; and may be called 
the lower’ houfe»of affembly, or the common houfe of 
affembly. At prefent they are varioully reprefented, as 
may appear in the following fections, concerning the 
feveral colonies. Perhaps a general uniformity might be 
expedient; that is, two or more reprefentatives from each 
county, and two reprefentatives from each fhire town: 
the qualification for the electors to’ be 405. per annum 
{terling value of freehold, or 50/. fterling value prin- 
cipal in any eftate real. or perfonal; the qualification of 
the elected, reprefentative, or ‘deputy to be—— per 
annum, land rent, or-——principal eftate of any kind clear 
of all incumbrances. As the reprefentatives of counties 
and towns are not elected as agents for thefe counties 
or townfhips at the general court, but as their quota of 
of the governor, and of his council; the trown is vetted with two ne- 
gatives in three: therefore it is. propofed, that the King’s, on governor's 
council, fhall have no other concer in the legiflature, than by advice 
to the. governor in his negative. 
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the commons;reprefentation in the province 5 when:they 
find. a perfon. well. qualified -in ‘Knowledge: and honeity, 
though not a.town.refident;(in the out-townfhipsit.can- 
not be,fuppofed, that the refidents or fettlers;do-under- 
Aland much. of ftate-policy affairs) they, may, have the 
privilege.of ele&ing that perlons-though:a {7]non-refi- 
dent, but, with fome, natural intereft, of freehold {in the 
‘county on townthips, 3.7) od hsonscil scl vorn qidhoy 
_, As-upon, frivolous occafions difputes fometimes') hap- 
pen, between. the. feveral negatives ; | and thereby their 
Sencral., affemblies,, fpend. much. idle times,-attended 
with extraordinary charge, and delay of bufinefs:| there- 
fore. in times of peace, they fhall, not fit. at- one! feffion 
exceeding —— [”].days ;, which will oblige the»repre- 
fentatives of the people toa quicker difpatch. of, bufinef&, 
and will prevent the governours from forcing themiinto 
their own interefted meafures, by an inconvenient lone 
attendance. | faysh | iqoagq sissvw 
As. in fome colonies, their affemblies have -refufed.or- 
neglected, for fome years following, fo fupply the ordi- 
nary charges of their governments ;. therefore. if: fucha 
Neglect happenin any colony for two years running, the — 
board of trade and plantations fhall be impowered to tax 
that colony, and make an affefment in proportion) to 
fome former afleflment; and the ufual or latt chofen‘col- 
leétors and conftables be obliged to ‘colle the fame, 
and carry it into their refpective treafuries, tobe, applied 
as the, faid.board ‘hall direct, but. for -the:ufe: of the 
charges of the particular colony, and for'no other fe.’ 
Til. Rerician. For the greater ‘eafe and encou- 
“* Fagement of the fettlers, there fhall for ever hereafter be 
“ahiberty of confcience (this is in the words of the; char- 


[#] In the Maffachufetts-Bay colony, 5 William'and Mary it was 
enacted, That no town in the province fhall chufe any reprefentative, 
unlefs he bea freeholder and refident in fach town which” they’ are 
chofen to reprefent. ahecrtigennst ih 

[J The: diet: of Poland for this reafon, “have’ fucha° regulation, , 
eftablithed in perpetuity. ‘ | 
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secteriof the “province” ofoMatfachufetts-Bay) allowed in 
«ithe worlhip of Gop} to all Chriftians (0), Papitts” eX- 


#.> 
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-sseepted sand without any peculiar'religious qualifica- 
tions fopoffices.’ “As'the church of England by the arti- 


sclesof union is the national chutch ofall the Britifh plan- 
-tationsstheir minifters mutt be licenced by their diocefan ; 


sBuriall other communities, with their places for religious 


worfhip, may be licenced by the quarter feffions, and 
reoiltred. Upon ‘any complaints in cafes of life or doc- 
trine of the minifters, ‘the quarter {effions may appoint 
fome’ knowing, difcreet minifters of the gofpel in the 
neighbourhood (this'is a jury of their peers) to enquire 
4nto the matter, and make a report of theit opinion to the 
quarter feffions.' Preachers and exhorters [p] not licenced 
bythe quarter feffions, who fhall intrude without the 
Sivitation or content of the town oF parifh-minifter (as by 
their noife and nonfenfe they may alienate the minds of 
weak people from their own fettled minifters) fhall be 
deemed as fortune-tellers, idle and diforderly perfons, 
vagrants and vagaborids. That the parfons of the 
church of England, and the minifters of the tolerated 


communities beenjoinéd to live: in exemplary charity 


fo} Pag: 225; © i are x 
{p] Vagrant enthufiatts, fuch asyare, at this prefent writing, Mr. 
w-_-f—d, and his brethren; if they could be fo. appriwoisé or tamed, 
as to {ubmit to regulations, the edge of their fiery zeal might be turned 
toward Indian converfions, which would be of good ufe ina political, 
4siwell as religious, ! view: this is practifed with good effect by our 
French, neighbours of Canada. At prefent their zeal is ill-pointed ; 
in towns of bufinefs, poor deluded tradefmen and labourers (whofe 
tine is their only eftate) are called off to their exhortations ; to the 
private detriment of their families, and great damage to the public : 
thus, perhaps, every exhortation of W—~-f—dwas about 1000 i, damage 
to Bofton in New-England. 
That-the miffionaries be cantoned along the Indian frontiers, efpe- 
cially. at the. truck or trading houfes; under the direction’ of a fuper- 
intendant or travelling miflionary, one for each of the northern and 
fouthern diftriéts of our continent colonies ; thefe miffionaries arealfo 
to officiate.in the poor/out townlhips or parifhes not able to maintain a 
gofpel-miniltry. Lng 
and 
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and [9] brotherhood. \ ‘That their pulpit difcourfes may 
principally relate to things which do not fall within the 
cognizance of the municipal laws 5; tO preach up indu- 
ftry and: frugality; to preach down: idlenefs, :a diflo- 
lute life, and fraud); never to intermeddle in affairs of 
ftate; no pulpit invectives againt “tolerated ‘religious 
fects 5° that as Dri» Swift humouroufly exprefles. it, 
** ‘Their religious zeal, having no vent by their tongues, 
‘* may be turned into the proper channel of an exemplary 
life beapod | eh sel 

IV. Jupicatorigs. ‘That in the feveral colonies, the 
legiflatures or general. affemblies, may have a power to 
erect judicatories for crimes capital or net: capital 5 for 
pleas real, perfonal, or mixt ; and-to ele& judges and 
juftices not annually or durante beneplacito, but for life, 
or gquamdin fe bene gefferint; and when by. reafon. of 
age in the judges, their intelle¢tual faculties. become: lan- 
guid, and their memories fail; they. may- be allowed.a 
certain yearly penfion: thus thefe gentlemen will:make 
the law their delight, itudy, and only bufinefs; and 
be under no temptation of being mercenary to provide 
for a rainy day. It muft always be-{uppofed that the 
officers of the court of vice-admiralty, the officers from 
the board of cuftoms, and the furveyors of the woods’ or 
mafting-trees, are to be appointed by the court of Greats 
Britain: the juftices of the general feffions of the peace, 
of the inferior court of common pleas, of the fuperior 
court of judicature, aflize, and general jail-delivery, and 
of probates to be elective in the feveral provinces. “That 
appeals from the colonies fhall be to a court of dele- 





. {g] Dr. Humphrey, fecretary to. the fociety for. propagating, the 
golrel in foreign parts, in anfwer to fome. complaints fent to the fo- 
ciety againft fome of their miffionaries by the Rev. Mr. William 
Willams of Hampthire, by his letter dated. London, W arwick-court, 
in Warwick-lane, May 29, 1736, writes, that,‘‘ the minifters, of, the 
‘“ church of England, were as little as may be, to, meddle, with, any 
“" Matters of controverfy, but only to preach the gofpel and adminifter 
*\ the facraments according to the doétrine and difcipline ofthe church 
*wol England.” —’ : 
gates, 
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gates, being a committee of the board. of trade and 
‘plantations 5 and from’ thence im cafes of great confe- 
quence! to the houfe of lords in Great-Britain, »the der- 
nier refort of all juftice» for the dominions of Great-Bri- 
tain, which is a-court of law and equity in itfelf, as all 
other courts of judicature ought to be [7]. & go} 

. The four principal executive offices ought to be in 
four {s]} diftinct perfons or boards. 1. The governor 
with his council.s;2.The chancery. 3: The judges of 
the fuperior court of common pleas. And 4. The judge 
of probate of wills and granting of adminiftration. 

‘As an eftate qualification, the judges of probates. and 
judges of the fuperior courts,’ fhall have a clear eftate 
of any fort, above what will difcharge all incumbrances 5 
paying —— in every thoufand pound tax: inferior 
judges and juftices of the quarter {effions, a like eftate 
paying——in every thoufand pound colony or province 


tax. 
Some regulations to. prevent delay of juftice, that 


e 


caufes may ipeedily be brought to iffue and execution 5 


fome exception may be made in cafes, where are con- 
cerned, infants, femme couverte, non-compos, and perions 
beyond feas. In.all the ports, a court merchant, for the 
fummary difpatch or recovery of debts belonging to 


ftrangers and tranfient traders. 
‘That the fealeftate of inteftates [4] be indivifible, and 


go to the next in kin. 


[r} In all nations of Europe, England excepted, law and equity are 
im the fame court; in our colonies it would fhorten law-f{uit-, and pre- 
vent much unneceflary charge, by uniting two courts into one: anum-~ 
ber of good judges may reafonably be {uppofed to have a exeater col- 
leétive knowledge, and to be more impartial, thana fole, judge in 
equity, chancellor, or matter of the rolls; fe eral chancellors have 
been convicted of iniquity. 

fst In Virginia, from bad policy, they are all vefted in one board, 
the governoriand his council: in feveral other colonies two or more of 
them ‘are in the fame perfon or board. 

(7) Inteftate real eftates divided among all the children or collaterals, 
andiin the next generation {abdivided amongft their children or colla- 


terals, will render a colony for ever poors becaufe, depending upon 
7 . To 
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wits. "No pérfon thall be carried out of the telpedtive 
colonies, or Fequired ro,march, .withoot their.own con. 
fent,,or by. a particular,.retolve of their Jegiflacure;..no. 
levies «of lands-men: for doldiers, sexcepting» in'-cafes»of 
foreign invafions, great incurfions of the Indi act ge 
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neral inflirredtions in any of the colonies 5. thele [1] levies, 
to be in certain. proportions or quotas.for..each colony, 
to be-fettled from time to:time; according to their pros 
portional growths by the boards of trade and ‘plantation, 
No imprefs of failors, it hinders the Stowth. of their, 
trade .and navigation ;. the \profits center in the. mother~' 
country ;. impreiles may occafion tumults and: mutinies 
in the colonies ; a noted inftance we have ftom that rafh 
unprecedented imprefs [w] at Bofton New-England. by: 
a {mall pittance of land,) fearce fufficient to: produce: to the: neceffaries: 
of life,-and being under no abfolute neceflity of ufing’ further induftry;» 
they continue idle and miferable for life ; whereas the younger chil) 
dren, if, inftead of being freeholders, they become tenants (asa public: 
good) they muft be more induftrious, and raife, befidesca mere? fub > 
fiftence; a fufficient rent for the landlord; and acquire a habit) ofcins: 
duftry;: fome.of their male children will become a nurfery for the pub? 
lic land and fea fervice ; as for the female children, their want! of real” 
eftate will not difqualify them from. being good breeders, but’ incité’ 
and oblige them to accept of hyfbands when they-offer. wom & to moet ? 


~-{#] There has been-no repartition for many years; the lait was: 


in this proportion. orutts 
Maffachufetts-Bay.. 350 |» Eaft-Jerfey Sabao ashe 
New.Hamphhire., 40 | Weft: ferfeyboudings sd o7 ikgge 
Rhode.ifland 48 Penfylvania ® Of InsbionBed 
Connecticut | 120 Maryland t ¢ stsdobatagls 
New-York 200 Virginia 1240) 


Carolina at that time was of no confiderable account. »-Sin¢e that’. 
time. Penfylvania, from the great importation of foreigners:and Triths? 
is become near equal to: Maflachufetts-Bay; and the Jerfeys equal: to! 
New-York. to stom asbia 

[wv] Small mobs happen in all fea-port towns | upon ‘impreffes'sv 
the occafion being extraordinary this was a larger mob, and mayzbe ° 
calleda tumult); \ this occafion in a vote of a legal: town-meeting;/ is’. 
termed an unwarrantable impre{s, and in a refolve of the houfe of re»: 
prefentatives Nov..19, :it'is-exprefled, A grievance which may have} 
*« been the caufe of the aforefaid tumultuous diforderly affemblingto>- 
** gether.) ‘The mob began early in the morning, by night were ins 

commodore 
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commodore Knowles, Nov. £74749». 2: Importing-and 


naturalizing of foreigners. conformably t9 two ats of parr 


todicated' with’ ftrong drink, and ufed the governor, upon his admo- 
nifhing them from the balcony of the court-houfe, with very indecent, 
rudesexpreflions, but withno rebellious defign 5 as drunk, they were 
void of fenfe or defign. 9. 254 5. ed Batleyrtt BaiS101 

‘With fome difficulty I perfuaded myfelf to publifh this annotation 5, 
betaufe, 1. The inhabitants of the town of Botton legally convened, 
alledging, that governor SHIRLEY, in his publifhed letters with regard 
to. this tumult, had fet,the town of Bofton ina difadvantageous’ 
light, and that their charaéter, and reputation were much affected. 
thereby, occafioned mifunderftandings ; but have fince, by mutual: 
explanations, been amicably compofed, and therefore ought to be 
buried in oblivion. oN. \B. An expreffion, mia forraer theet’ of this’ 


hiitory, :18 faid. to have occafioned thefe mifunderftandings yas) the), 


author hopes that this hiftory. may live, he thinks himfelf obliged, ta; 
explain that expreflion. ‘The governor's letters were wrote and de- 
livered, though not printed, prior to the publication of that fheet {or 
‘pamphlet as it is termed) which was done by a private perfon, not by 
the direétion, or in the knowledge, of the town of Botton, confe= 
quently the town was not in the queftion ; the author himfelf was 
under no temptation to offend one party, oF to pleafure the other” 
patty; he holds no place under the governor; he is nota town- 
officer he never had, nor ever (hall defire to have, any influence’ a- 
mong. the populace 3 government he adores ; tumults' he: abhors. 
The expreflion: is, © He was welcomed to town again (the town 
<< addre{s-or petition to the governor, fays, ‘on your retarn to town’) 
«¢ by the regiment of militia under arms, as is u{ual upon the recep~ 
«tion of a new governor, or REASSUMY'TION of the government,” 
in: allufion to his reception when he arrived from Cape Breton to-re~ 
affume the chair of government ; there was no defigned infinuation of 
weak condué; if any thing in the expreffion ‘is exceptionable, it 
ought to be conftrued only as ati impropriety in digtion; a lapfe ‘may 
be incident to any author: 2. I do not affeet fach oceafional articles 5 
they: debafe a hiftory of perinanent defign, to the low charatter of 2 
tranfitory news paper: butoas this affair is too much magnified} and 
is reprefented at home in afalfe and bad light, to the diladvantage of 
thig town-and province, I thought st incumbent upon me, as an hie 
{torianim place and time, to give a fhort im eartial relation of this in- 
cident, more efpecially to obviate the imputation of being rebellious, 
which; amongtt other bad effeéts, might retard the reimburfement of 
theigreat expence incurred by New-England in the reduction of Cape- 
Breton; and occafion a jealous regard from the court of Great-Britain 5 
from thirty’ years refidence in New-England, tam convinced that no 
Britith fabjeéts have a’better regard for the Hanoverian race’ or fuc- 
cefions | Rebellion implies: concerted meafares, with: provifion® of 


oF hiarment, 
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are not to fettle in feparate pectiliar diftridts, but intermike | 
money.iand warlike flores (this is not alledged) ; ho fire-arms ; they 


only one gate open by day and by night) or court-houfe 5 its lower 
floor, or walks, is open and free to every body without being reckoned. 
trefpaffers: 'Thé governor's letters to the fecretary, which furprized 


the town, do not feem to be wrote with any premeditated defion of — 


hurting the character of the town; but perhaps with fome degree of 


warmth, and in ‘* utmoft hafte,”? and he calls it an “¢ illegible ferawl.”* 


Commodore K——s, naturally rath and imprudent, without ad 





vifing with the governor and council, and cautioning his officers afhore 


in Bofton concerning a mob which might probably enfue upon fuch an _ 


extraordinary imprefs, in the night-time, with armed boats, did kidnap 
or fteal bine biitdet apprentices, and did rob fhips (cleared out) of 
their crews. Some of thefe. vefiels belonged to Glafgow in Scotland, 
therefore he imagined, or was ill-informed, that the Glafeow matters 
and factors were the managers of the mob; and in a tranfport of 
paifion, as it was ramoured, faid, that all Scotchmen were rebels. Jf 


this be made apparent, in quality of a warrant commodore, he is of © 


notice, and may be obnoxious to fcandalum magnatum of all the Scots ’ 
peers, and to the refentment of every Scots loyal fubjeét, in hiftory, or 
otherwife, even to the minutiz of his character. 


in the morning Nov. 17,1747, upon this arbitrary unprecedented . 


too rigorous imprefs, fome failors, ftrangers, belonging to two or three 
veffels bound to Guinea and privateering, fearing the like fate, did 
in their own defence, affemble or affociate, but without any fire-arms, 
only with the rufty cutlaffes belonging to their veffels, fome clubs, and . 
catiticks. This appearance, as is ufual, attraéted fome idle fellows! of | 
low circumftances, and lower charaéter, boys and children, which ~ 
made the mob appear large: this mob fufpeing that fome of the - 
prefs-gangs were in town, went in fearch for them; and fome-wicked | 
abandoned fellows (a mob is like a brute flock of theep, they implicitly 
and without reafoning follow a ringleader or {peaker; therefore a 
ringleader or {peaker, if conviéted as fuch, ought to {uffer for all felo= 
nies and other damages committed, by the mob) propofed to make re- 
prifals of the commodore’s officers, as hoftages for the releafé of the: 
town-inhabitants. nae 

This mobbifh affembly imagining that thofe officers had theltered 
themfelves (the government was in duty obliged to protect them) in the 
governor’s houfe, or-in the provincial court-houfe ; at noon. they ap- 
peared before the gavernor’s houfe, and in the evening before the pro- 
vincial court-houfe: by this time being much intoxicated (which after 
a few hours fleep fubfides) they ufed the governor, who appeared in 





did not attempt to take pofleffion of town-batteries and flores; they — 
did not take poffeffion of the town-gates (Bofton isa peninfula, with — 
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edly with the original Britith, fee page 209. Papifts, or 
- Nonjurors, fhall regifter their names. and ettates. tie 


the balcony, with indecent language; and fome naughty boys and 
children, who in frolics take pleafure in the: rattling of glafs (fome-~ 
times they, ule the .window-glafs of their parents houfes with the fame 
freedom) with brick-bats broke fome window-glafs of the court-houfe, 
but were reproved by the real mob. 

This mob was lefs impetuous than the generality of mobs; they 
ufed the fea-officers well, and difmiffed them before the commodore ~ 
had. difmiffed the impreffed town-inhabitants: they) did nob feize 
captain Aufcough or Erfkine, but left him at large upon his parole: 

After the tumult had fubfided, the commodore advanced with his 
Aeet to infult Botton, which he imagined had infulted him. “The go- 
vernor, in his letter from caftle-ifland to the fecretary, Nov. 19, writes, 

«© T will endeavour to divert him from fuch thoughts, and to influence 

‘* him to difcharge the inhabitants, and as many as I can in the. end, 

‘but I cannot promife fuccefs from the prefent temper he is in; 

this infinuates, that the commodore was not mafter of his temper,: 

which is abfolutely requifite in a flatefman, commander of an army, 
_or commodore of a fquadron of men of war fhips. : 

Nov. 19, in the morning, after the tumult had fubfided, the com- 
modore makes an offer tothe governor, to come in perfon to: the 
caftle for the defence of the governor’s perfon and of the fort. This 
appears with an air of vanity and affaming ; but the governor in ; 
an{wer, juftly and with propriety of charatter, acquaints him, ‘* That 
“he did not retire to the. caftle for fafety. of his perfon ; and that 
‘he had not the leaft apprehenfion of the caftle’s being in danger ' 
« from any mob,”*. Finally, the commodore found it advifeable to: 
retire with his fquadron, and after a few days put to fea for the Weft- 
India, iflands. dd, | 

The affair of the town-militia not appearing in arms when called 
upon, is not eafily to be accounted for. Some fay, that 1. ‘The militia 
apprehended that the tumult was at an end, upof the rioters leaving 
the governor’s houfe in the forenoon. 2. That as they were ‘called 
-upony in quality of poffe comitatus, that is, in aid of the civil officers 5 
and as the civil officers did not appear to do their duty, they might 
think it prepofterous to appear firit; but im exigencies fuch formalities 
muft not be infifted upon. 3. ‘There was no legal alafm, and no writ- 
ten figned orders to the militia ; efpecially in cafe of being affaulted 
by. the tumult, in going to their rendezvous, or at their rendezvous, in 
their own defence to fire fharp thot. 4. I conjecture, that they were: 
fo fanned by-this rigorous unprecedented imprefs, and imagining the 
affair was in fupport of the imprefs, as being illegal, they thought in 
confequence they could not be required to {upport it. I am-convinced 
it was. not. fromjany rebellious motive, that is, difaffection to the king 
and his fuccefion, or to the three branches of legiilature then convened: 


in Bofton. : 
VI. Pus- 
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VI. Pusrie ScHoors anp Hospirazs. For the 
education of youth, there fhall be one public fchool or 
more in each town-fhip or diftrict, for teaching to read 
Englifh, for writing, and arithmetic: in each fhire-town 
a grammar-fchool for the learning .the dead languages 
of Greek and Latin; for Hebrew roots recourfe may be 
had to the divinity colleges: the mafters of the town 
and country fchools to be approved of by the quarter 
feffions: in each province, a//chola illupris, or college, 
for what are called arts and fciences, to be regulated by 
the legiflatures. And near the center of the North-. 
America continent colonies (therefore not in Bermudas, 


Dr. Berkley’s fcheme) an univerfity or academy to be | 


regulated by a board of plantations, to initiate young 
gentlemen in the learned profeffions of divinity, law, 
and medicine; in the modern commercial and travelling 
languages of French, Spanith, and Dutch’; in other cu- 
rious fciences of mathematics, belles lettres, &c. and 
gentlemen exercifes of riding the great horfe, fencing and 
dancing: from {chool to college, from college to travel, 
and from travel into bufinefs, are the gradations of a 
liberal education ; but for want of effects the link of tra- 
vel is frequently wanting. | 

In every fhire-town there fhall be a work-houfe, to 
oblige and habituate idlers to fome work: it is a better 
charity to provide work for the idle poor, than to feed 
them : as alfo an alms-houfe for the aged, infirm, and 
incurable poor of the county: but [x] principally and 
efpecially, an orphan-houfe for poor children: where 
parents are dead or unable to provide for their children, 
thefe children become children of the common-wealth ; 


fx] This fort of charity I admire; it is charity in a political view, 
as well as in humanity; they may become ufeful members of the 
common-wealth : the aged, infirm, and incurable, are for ever 
ufelefs, and a dead weight upon the community; in countries lefs 
humane, as in fome provinces of China, where'there is fearce neceflary 
food for their multitude of people, as incumbrances they deprive them 

of life. 
not 
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not to. be brought up to [y] idle learning. (reading and » 
writing: excepted) but: to trades. and labour: generally 
thefe poor children may be bound to proper matters, as 
apprentices. or fervants, the boys to 21 Ait. the girls to 
18, Et. by. the county-courts, or by: three juftices, 
Quorum unuse 9) > wsdl to met uin Berne 1 
NIL.{z] To-EncouracE Trapeze anp NAVIGATION 
IN THE COLONIES, >I. All enumerations be, taken off 
excepting upon fuch commodities, as are the peculiar 
produce of our plantations, and which no foreign nation 
can purchafe of any other nation. 2. As [a] animofities 
fometimes happen»between colonies, from the mutual 
impofing of high duties upon the mutual importation or 
exportation of goods, which may tend, to alienate their 
very ufeful. national. intercourfe amonett the colonies : 
therefore no fuch colony-duties fhall be impofed, but 
by {pecial aéts of parliament. 3. That all’ [b] combina- 
tions and agreements, between workmen concerning: 
wages, €c. fhall be unlawful : that the employer fhall 
pay the full prices'agreed.on, in money, not in goods, or 


(»] Some gentlemen, of obferyation take notice, that the late hu- 
mour of erecting in Great-Britain, a multiplicity of free-{chools and 
charity-fchools, is a detriment to the common-wealth ; bringing up fo 
many youth to learning, renders them feeble, idle, and above common 
hard labour; the life. of a country. . 

The prevailing humour in the Englith univerfities, of making a bufi- 
nefs (called criticifm) of ufing and perufing the Greek and Roman 
claffics, to difcover**typographical errors, and the inadvertencies of a 
tranflator, are of no ufe to the community ; the critic does not acquire 
more wifdom, and is of no benefit to arts and {ciences ; but may prove 
an innocent, idle amufement to gentlemen of ellates. 

[2] The enumerated commodities (7. ¢ which are not to be carried 
direéily to any Other ports, but to thofe of Great-Britain) are: tar,’ 
pitch, turpentine, hemp, yards, bow/prits, beaver-fkins, and other furs, 
copper-ore, tobacco, rice, fuftic, and other dying woods, indigo, cotton- 
wool, ginger, fugar, and molaftes. 

[2] Mok of our colonies, have paffed, at times, fuch acts.in: defpite 
to. fome.colonies; for.inftance, anno1721, Maflachufetts Bay, and 
New-Hamphhire, by.aéts of their general affemblies, impofed unrea- 
fonable.duties upan,their mutual imports and exports. | 

[6] This is conformable to an act of Britifh parliament, anno 1725, 
with relation to workmen employed in the woollen manufactures. 
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by way of truck, with certain penalties. 4. That the legi- 
flatures in each colony, may make their own [c] munici- 
palor local laws. “5. That the governors of the feveral 
colonies or provinces, fhall have their falaries out of the 
civil lift from’ home, but fhall have nov-falaries, or gra+ 
tuities from the refpective afiemblies; it has happened 
at times in all our colonies, that fome defigning evil _ 
men, having obtained a wicked majority in the affembly, 
have thus biaffed-and corrupted their governors. 6. 
When townfhips exceed 500. legal voters’ for a town- 
meeting; the legiflature, or the governor with his coun- 
cil, may appoint a certain [d] number for life or number 
of years, of the moft knowing, difcreet, and fubftantial 
men of the town, to aét in every thing, in place of a 
general town-meeting, excepting in elections.of repre- 
{entatives or deputies for the general affembly ;, inevery 
townfhip’ all papifts to. regifter their names and eftates. 
+, That all veflels, thofe from Great-Britain not excepted, 
be liable to tonnage or powdet-money, it being towards 
the protection’ of their trade and navigation. 8. -Ihat 
no man (even with his own confent) fhall be enlifted in 
actual land or féa-fervice under 20 Ait. nor above 52 Jit. 
This js conformable to a late aét of parliament for enlilt- 
ing marine foldiers. Healt 

VIIl. Taxes. The different nature of the feveral 
colonies will not admit of any general taxations, there- 
fore the various taxes mutt be local, adapted to the con- 
yeniencies of each colony. Here I fhall only obferve, 
1. That in thefe colonies (in North-Carolina there is no 
other tax) where there is a poll-tax upon all male whites 
from 16 Ait. and upwards; it feems not equitable that.a 





fc] Roman colonies were foreign lands peopled (Coloniam ducere ) by 
native Roman families, though governed by Roman laws and officers ; 
they had ‘alfo municipal by-laws, made by the Prafectus, Senatus, Po- 
pulufque of the colony, that is, in our idiom, by the governor, council, 
and reprefentatives 

(d} In the towns of Holland the wrocdichap is generally from twenty 
to forty men, : 
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-_ chimney-fweeper, or the meaneft of the people, fhould 
| pay as much (as at prefent in Maflachuietts-Bay) as a 
4 counfellor or prime merchant ; the people ought to be 
claffed, and pay in proportion, according to their rank 
and fabftance. 2. That as wines and {pirits are not the 
neceffaries of life (and therefore hardfhip upon the poor 
is not in the cafe) there may be a confiderable impoft or 
cuftom upon this importation ; and where {pirits are ma- 
nufactured (for inftance rum in Bofton) an excife at the 
ftiil-head (thus private tippling-houfes, that pay no 
excife, will have no advantage over the licenced houfes) 
upon exportation to draw back the duties. of impoft or 
excife. 3. That there be a licence-tax upon all taverns, 
‘inns, and other public houfcs of that nature. 4. A [e] 
fumptuary excife or duty upon extravagancies ufed in diet 
or apparel, excepting upon materials that.are the pro- 
duce or manufacture of Great-Britain. 5. As vexatious 
fuits in law are a great nuifance in all countries, and the 
fmaller the [¢] charges of courts, the greater is the ens 
couragement to fuch fuits; therefore en fhould be a 
flamp | duty upon all writings or inftruments ufed in law- 
affairs : whereas appeals from one court to another, are 
generally vexatious, no appeal to be allowed, unlefs the 
appellant (g] depofit —- fum of money: if the appel- 
lant is caft, this money to be applied towards the charges 
of the province or county. - 6. In the affair of [/] rates, 

















fe] Sumptus, among the Romans, was ufed to fignify luxury, and 
their fumptuaria lex, was alfo called cibaria lex; butat Prclent it is ges 
nerally ufed to fignify. exces in apparel and equipage. 

(/] In Maffachufetts-Bay, fince the law-charges have been enhanced 
by a&ts of affembly, law-{uits in number are much diminithed. 

[¢] As in private life all good men learn from the example and 
practice of one’another; fo it is, or ought to be,, amongft nations or 
countries. In Holland, uponan appeal from the Laage Raad to the 
Hooge Raad, feventy- five guilders is depofited, and if he reviews from 
the Hodge Raad, he depofites zoo guilders. 

[4] In Gredt-Britain taxes are generally of thefe three denomina- 
tions, land-tax (which comprehends the income of real eftate, of per- 
fonal eftate, and of faculty) cuftoms or impoft, and excife or confum ps 
tion. 
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as in Great-Britain, the principal gentlemen of the county 
in the land-tax act are nominated as commiffioners for 
the county, whereof but a very few are acting; in the 
plantations, the juftices of the quarter feffions in the 
counties feem to be the proper commiffioners to appoint 


_affeffors in each parifh of the moft fubftantial men ; and 
in cafes of grievance, appeals in the firft inftance may be 


made to the quarter feffions. i 
IX. That [z} for the benefit of the Britifh trade and 
navigation, more efpecially with regard to the American 


[7] Many veffels have been loft near the channel of England and _ 
elfewhere, by not giving proper allowance for the difference of varia- 
tion fince the date of Dr. Halley’s chart anno 1700. 

The utility of frequent well-vouched general maps of the variations 
is apparent alfo in inland-affairs; I fhall only inftance in the affairs of 
Maffachufetts-Bay colony (the place of my refidence) in fettling the 
lines or boundaries with the neighbouring colonies. Anno 1719, they 
agreed with Rhode-ifland to run their line weft 7 D. N. anno1613, 
they run their line with Conneéticut W. 9g D. N. anno 1741, accord- 
ing to the determination of the king in council, upon an appeal from 
the judgment of the commiflioners appointed to fettle the lines; their 
line with New-Hamphhire was run W. 10 D.N. as if the variation 
were conftant or upon the increafe, whereas it was upon the decreafe : 
1, About anno 1700, Dr. Halley’s period, the weft variation in Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay was about jo D. and, without giving any allowance. 
for its decreafe in the {pace of half a century, did in the laft cafe fettle 
it according to Halley’s chart; anno 1741, the variation was {carce 
8 D. and the error or gore was in favour of Maflachufetts-Bay. 2. 
The other line, between Maffachafetts-Bay purchafe, called the Pro- 
vince of Maine, and New-Hampfhire, was adjudged to N. 2D W. 
true courfe, and was laid out with the fame error N. 8'D. E. varia- 
tion, and the guffet was in favour of New-Hampfhire. 3. Lin», or 
the Rhode-ifland line with Maflachufetts-Bay, was fettled anno 1719, 
when the variation was about 9 D. laid out by agreement, W.7 D. 
N. and the error or guffet was in favour of Maffachufetts-Bay ; thefe 
guffets contain no inconfiderable traét of land; for inftance, this gore, 
though from the ftation called Saffries, and Woodward, it runs only 
about twenty-four miles, it acquires a bafe of 360 rod, being one 
mile and forty rod, commonly called the mile of land: itis true, that 
after fome time Maffachufetts-Bay gave to Rhode-ifland an eqviva- 
lent in wafle lands, as to property, but not jurifdi€tion. 4. The line 
between Maflachufetts-Bay and Conneéticut (a government of wife, 
circumf{pect hufbandmen) was laid out juft, being 9 D. variation. Mr. 
Brattle, an ingenious, accurate man, obferved in Bofton, the variation 
W.9 D.N. anno 1708. 
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colonies, and factories in Africa, the Eaft-Indies, and 
China; and for the better adjufting the boundaries of 
colonies or grants in North- America, there fhall be fitted 
out at certain periods of years by the board of admiralty 
or navy board, a few fmall veffels, fuch as are the man of 
war fnows called floops, with able obfervers or mathe- 
maticians, and a proper apparatus; in different routs 
along the feas of trade, to obferve the variations for the 
time being; and to reduce them toa general chart of 
variations, in imitation of the chart (the firft of that kind): 
for anno 1700, delineated by the ingenious, affiduous, 
learned, and of bleffed memory Dr. Halley, from his 
own knowledge and obfervations,-from the good ac- 
counts of others, and from the analogy of the whole; 
it was foon cavilled at by our competitors the French 
academicians and navigators; but afterwards conceded 
to and applauded by the French [4] academicians. In 
thefe voyages, when on fhore by obferving the eclipfes of 
Jupiter’s moons, and of our moon when to be had, they 
may adjuft the [/] longitudes, and other requifites of 


-Doubtlefs fundry navigators have good accounts of variations in 
their journals, and fome curious landfmen have at times amufed them- 
felves in this affair, but fcarce any have been publifhed to the world: 
the only continued fet of variation obfervations, in my knowledge, is 
that of the Royal Academy of Sciences for Paris; thefe obfervations 
are annual, and generally made in the months of December, from anno 
1760, down to this time, and are to be continued by learned men well 
difciplined, in pay, and therefore obliged to regular duty: our mem- 
bers of the Royal Society for philofophical tranfactions in London are 
volunteers, not in pay, not obliged to duty ; fome of them at firft fet- 
ting out, perfom fome Coup d’Eclat, but are foon tired. 

[4] The French are our rivals in every thing ; and more particularly 
in matters of learning, they keep up a laudable emulation. ‘Thus Sir 
Lfaac Newton and his followers inveftigating the earth to be an ob- 
late fpheroid, the French accademicians aflerted it to be an oblong 
{pheroid (that is, with the degrees of the meridian fhorter towards the 
poles) from aétual menfurations (by triangles) of degrees of the me- 
ridian, from the north to the fouth of France ; but lately (after a con- 
teft of above fifty years) by their miffions to Torneo under the polar 
circle, and to Peru under the equinoétial, they have given up the 

oint. ee 
: (/} The longitudes determined by fea-journals, by eclipfes and oc- 
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262 Britifh and French Sretttements Parr, 
places. The other nations of commerce, particularly 


France and Holland may do the fame ata-public charge; __ 


thus by means of fo many checks, we may attain from 
time to tithe {ome certainty as to the variations ; this in- 
{enfibly brings me to a digreffion. 


A digreffion concerning the magnetic needle, commonly called 
3 ihe mariner’s compas. | 


THAT the magnet or loadftone attracted iron, was 
known to the higheft antiquity in record; but the pola- 
tity of an iron rod or wire, touched by a magnet and af- 
terwards poifed, was not obferved until the thirteenth 
century of the chriftian era. The mariner’s compafs is 
{aid to have been firft ufed in Italy (the principal place 
of traffic in thofe days) anno 1301. Cabot, a Venetian, 
makes the firft mention, anno 1544, of the variation or 
deflection of the magnetic meridian from a true meridian, 
various in various places. Gaflendi, about a century 
and a half fince, difcovered that this declination of the 
needle in each particular place, in procefs of time, had 
fome variation. It is not long fince that the dip of the 
néedie, various in various places, and the variation of 
this dip-variation in the fame place, has been difcovered ; 


cultations, before the ufe of telefcopes, micrometers, and pendulums, 
were not fo exact as at prefent; formerly, the South-America fhore 
was reckoned 6 D. of longitude too much diftant from Europe; by an 


obfervation of the moon eclipfed, Dec. 21, anno 1740, from captain. 


Legge, of the Severn man of war at the ifland St. Catharine, on the 
coalt of Brazil, St. Jat. 27 D. 30 M. 49 D. zo M. W.- from Green- 
wich. Senex’s maps have placed that coaft about 6 D, too much eaft- 
ward. The China miffionaries (they carry the credit of able mathe- 
maticians to enforce the truth of their religious doétrines) find that 
formerly the eaftern coaft of China was reckoned 25 D. long. too 
much diftant from Paris, Dr. Halley, anno 1677, was fent at a go- 


vernment charge to St. Helena, to obferve and take a catalogue of the 
{tn 


- fixed ars in the high fouthern latitudes, which he accordingly reduced 


fo a catalogue and tables : at that time the variation was 40 M, E. of 
[ee ¥ 
ot. Helena. : 
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a needle poifed before itis touched, upon the magnetic 
touch, its north point with us dips from a horizontal 
pofition; for inftance, anno 1723, Mr. George Graham > 
in London obferved it to dip 75 D. He obferves, the 
ftronger the touch, the greater the dip: this needle mutt 
be afterwards properly loaded to bring it again to an ho- 
rizontal poife to ferve in the compais. As the varia- 
tions of the dip are at prefent of no ufe in navigation, 
therefore having no relation to our hiftory of the Britifh 
American colonies, we drop them. 

Magnetifm is fome power in nature, hitherto inexpli- 
cable, as are gravity and electricity ; whereby a load- 
ftone (an iron ore or mineral) draws to itfelf loadftone 
or iron. No interpofed body can hinder this influence 
or attraétion; a large magnet broken to pieces, each 
fruftum or fragment, retains the attraction and polarity ; 
fteel is more receptive and retentive of magnetifm than 
common iron. ‘The north poles of touched needles do 
not attract but repel one another, and attract fouth poles : 
likewife fouth poles do not attract but repel fouth poles, 
If the different direCtions of the magnetic needle were 
permanent for the fame place, it might be imagined to 
proceed from different accumulations of magnetic mat- 
ter in thefe different parts of the earth. Halley’s amu- 
fing fancy, that the globe of the earth was one great 
magnet, with.two contained nuclei (which humorouily 
may be termed wheels within a wheel) whofe four poles 
are different from thofe of the earth, and from one an- 
other; and in cafe a third line of no-variation fhould be 
difcovered in the South-feas (which he feems to fufpect 
from the accounts, anno 1670, of Sir John Narborough, 
of the variation upon the welt coatt of South-America 
decreafing very fatt) he was to introduce a third nucleus : 
thefe nuclei he fuppofes detached from the: earth and 
fom one another, and to have a circulatory or libratory 
motion, equal or unequal, according as the folution of 
the phenomena might require : but this pleafant novel 
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264 Britifh avd French Serrtriements Parr, 
does in no. manner account for the. irregularities in the 
variations, as hereafter related; and until by future ob- 
fervations they be reduced to fome rules, 1 it feems in vain 
to attempt any hypothelis. an 

Dr. Halley, upon his return fetes his long voyages, 
delineated the variations as they were anno 1700, in all . 
the oceans and feas, the Pacific ocean excepted, from 58 
D. N. lat. to 58 D. S. lat. Delifle delineates the varia- 
tions 20 D. farther N. than Halley.. This chart of 
Halley’s being the firft of its kind, will perpetuate his 
memory better than brafs or marble, and will be a per- 
manent credit to our Britifh nation. | Since Dr. Halley’s 
chart of variations for anno 3700, near half a century is 
elapfed, which has produced great alterations in the va- 
riations, feeing Hialley’s Atlantic and Ethiopic line of 
no-variation, in about the fpace of a century, from 1600 
to 1708, had moved (it paffed, anno 1600, by cape 
Agulbas, the fouthernmoft cape of Africa, by the Morea, 
and the north cape of Europe, in N. lat. 71 D. 24 M. 
and 22 D. 10 M. E. long. from [m] London) by its 
north parts through Vienna anno 1638, through Paris 
anno 1666, weftward in all about 1400 leagues, and by 
its fouth parts only about 500 leagues. 

The anomalies or bizarreries of the variations, are un- 
accountable, and no length of time, or feries of years is 
7 Ney to bring them to a mean, 

” The variations for the fame place, fometimes have 
a sireét progreffive motion, but unequally; fometimes are 
ftationary, and fometimes retrogade : I fhall inftance the 
variations at Paris for about acentury and three quarters 
of a century; anno 1580, the variation was eleven and a 
half D. E; anno 1666, no variation; is at a medium about. 
8 M. per annum, anno 1715, variation was 12 D. 30M. 
W. for that interval, is about 14M. per annum. From 
that time to anno 1720, it was generally retrogade ; from 


[| We always mean longitude from London, if not otherwife ex- 
prefled. 
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1720, variation about 13 D. W. for five years it was 
ftriftly ftationary ; from anno 1725, it was at a medium 
directly increafing or progreflive to anno 1732, variation 
15D. 45M. W. From 1732 to 1743 (fo far the memoirs 
of the Paris academy of fciences are publifhed) the 
variation was 15 D. 5 M. W. that is a little upon the 
decreafe with a libratory motion: therefore (as I may 
conjecture) the general increafe of the European weit 
variations feems to be retarded, or ftationary, or upon the 
decreafe. 

2. Mr. George Graham of London, an ingenious and 
accurate mechanicien, obferves, anno 1722 from Feb. 
6, to May 10 (the compafs-box remaining unmoved 
all that time) above one thoufand times; the creatett 
variation (weftward) was 14 D. 45 M. the leaft 13 D.. 
so M. he obferves that the variation is confiderably dif- 
ferent in different days, and in different hours of the 
fame day; without any relation to heat or cold, dry — 
or moift air, clear or cloudy, winds or calms, nor the 
height of the barometer. In the fame day, he obferved 
the greateft variation from noon to four hours afternoon, 
and the leaft about fix or feven hours in the evening. 
Mr. Jofeph Harris, in his returnfrom Jamaica to London, 
anno 1732, obferved, that the welterly variations were 
lefs in the morning than in the afternoon. The curyes 
of no-variation, and of each particular variation, do al- 
ter their curvatures fo irregularly and undulatory, that 
they are not reducible to any equation expreflive of 
their nature. 

3. The variations have no relation to meridians ; ac- 
cording to Halley’s chart anno 1700, at the entrance of 
Hudfon’s ftraits, variation was 29 and a half D. weit; 
at the mouth of Rio de la Plata, nearly under the fame 
meridian, the variation was 20 anda half D. eaft. As to 
parallels of latitude it is obferved, that the farther north 
or fouth from the equinoctial, the variations are the greater, 
but in no regular progreffion’either as to diftance from 
the equinoctial or difference of time. M. des Hayes 
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and Du Glos, anno 168®, at Martinique, found the varia- 
tion 4D. 10 M. eaft; anno 1704, it was 6D. 10 m. E. 
this is 2 D. intwenty-one years; in the fame interval of 
time, it increafed at Paris 5D. 30 M. The farther from 
the lines of no-variation, the variations feem to increafe 
or decreafe the fafter. | aR ser, 

4, Capt. Hoxton from Maryland, relatesa ftrange phe- 
nomenon of his magnetic needles or compaffes,; anno 
1725, Sept. 2, a little after noon, fair weather, {mall fea, 
in N. Lat. 41 D. 10M. 28 D.E. long. from cape Henry 
of Virginia, all his compafles (an azimuth, and four or 
five more) carried to feveral parts of the fhip continued for 
about one hour, traverfing very fwiftly, fo as he could not 
fteer by them, but all of a fudden, every one of them 
{tood as well as ufual. Capt. Middleton, in his Hudfon’s- 
Bay voyage of 1725, fays, that his greateft variation 
was 40 D. W. in N. Lat. 63 D. 50 M. 78 D. W. from 
London, where the compafs would fearce traverfe: he 
fays, a great cold or froft hinders the needle from tra- 
verfing ; where near a great body of ice, there were great 
complaints of the compafs not traverfing: he fufpected, 
that the age of the moon had fome influence upon the 
variation. . : 

5. The three lines of no-variation feem to be of 
different natures; that line in the Atlantic and Ethiopic 
ocean gives eafterly variations weit of its line, and weft- 
erly variations eaft of its line ; that line in the Indian ocean 
reverfly gives wefterly variations weft of its line, and 
eafterly variations’ eaft of its line; that in the pacific 
ocean or fouth-fea, unexpectedly gives eafterly variations 
both fides: Dr. Halley and others, before this third line 
was difcovered, feem to have laid it down as a law in 
nature, that where an eafterly variation terminated, a. 
wefterly variation mult begin; and where a welfterly 
variation terminated an eafterly variation was to begin, 
but further obfervations evince this to be no ftated law. 

There is a magnetic influence all over the furface of 
our giobe or earth: the magnetic needle in fome places: 
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has atrue meridian direCtion; in others the magnetic 
meridian has a deflection more or lefs in different places, 
eaft or weft: the points or places of no-variation, and of 
the feveral quantities of variation, when connected, form 
curves, but fo irregular as not reducible to any equation, 
and of no permanent figure, and not eafily to be clafled : 
we fhall only obferve that, 

There-are at prefent three lines of no-variation. 1. 
Between Europe with Africa, and America in the Atlan- 
tic and Ethiopic ocean; the variations eaft and north of 
this line are wefterly, and the farther diftant from this 
line the greater, and their increafe or decreafe the fwifter; 
this is a.general principlein variations: Halley fays, that 
in the beginning of this century, all over Europe the va- 
riations were wefterly, and upon the increafe; but at 
prefent, thefe weft variations in the eaftern- parts of Eu- 
rope feem to be ftationary (at Nuremberg in Germany the 
W., variation was ftationary at 11 D. from 1700 to 1708) 
upon the decreafe ; for inftance at Torneo in N. Lat. 65 
D. 50 M. 23 D. E. from London, M. Bilberg, anno 
1695, found the variation 7 D. W;*anno 1735, the 
French academicians found it 5 D. 5'M. W. therefore 
upon the decreafe, and perhaps belonging to the fyftem 
or clafs of the Indian ocean line of no-variation (the line 
is not afcertained where the increafe ends, and the 
decreafe begins) as in the northern parts of Afia they 
belong to this clafs of Indian ocean variations ; for in- 
ftance, at Aftracan near the Cafpian fea, N. Lat. 46 D. 
15 M. and 45 D. E. Long. wide the eaft variations 
decreafed at London, there the weft variations increafed 
even to 24D; and as the weft variation increafed in 
London, it diminifhed at Aftracan. Our North America 
variations belong to this firft line of no-variations, and 
are welterly N. and E. of this line, and eafterly S. and W. 

,of it: thefe E. variations along the coaft of South- 
America increafe very flow; at La Vera Cruz, in N. 
Lat. 19. D. 12 M. anno 1727, it was only 2 D. 15. M. 
E; at Pariba in Brazil beginning of this century S. Lat. 
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6.D. 38 Mit was 5 D. 35 M.. E; at Buenos Ayres S. 
Lat. 34 D.. 50 M...it was anno1708, 15 D. 32, M. EB; 


at Cape-Horn 20D; fouth of Cape-Horn in S. Lat. 56 


D. 42 M. it was 17 D. i. being upon the decreafe; and 


- ftretching along the Pacific ocean weltward or porawatd 3 


thefe eaft variations decreafed. : - 

- This line of no-variation moves the quickett; aad, 
1600, it pafled Cape Agulhas (about 2 D. E. of the Cape 
of Good- Hope) the Morea, and north Cape of Europe’; at 


this Cape Agulhas the variations afterwards became weft,’ 
viz. anno 1622,2.D; anno 1675, 8D; anno1691, 11D; 


anno 1732, 17 -D; at St. Helena the variations were ahno 
1600, 8 D, .; anno 1623, 6D. E; anno 1677, Halley 
found 40 M. E, anno 1690, 1 D. W ; anno 1700, 
Halley found 2 D. Ws; anno 1732, 8 D. W Halley, 
anno i700,-afcertains this line of no-variation from four 
obfervations N. Lat. 31 D. W. Long. 64D. N. 2.D, 
Long. 18 D. W; S. Lat. 17 D, Long. 190 D. W; S. 
Lat. 37 D. Long, 4D. W. This line of no-variation 
feems to move quick to the weftward, in S. lat. 35 D. 
from anno 1700 to. 1709, it moved 50 leagues weltward. 
A French fhip, anno 1706 (being the firft that made this 
traverfe) from Rio de Galleguas upon the eaft coaft of 
Americain S. lat. 51D. 68.D. W. long. from Paris, vari- 
ation 23 D. E. made 1350 leagues to the Cape of Good- 
Hope in 34 D. 15 M.S. lat 17 D. 45 M. E. long. from 
Paris, found the variation lines tending towards the S. 
pole, to become nearly parallel, and in : fome places ‘alter 
only one degree for two degrees ‘of longitude. t 
The fecond line of no-variation, in the Indian ocean, 
anno 1600, paffed through the Moluccas or Spice-iflands, 
anda little eaft of Canton in China; ina century. follow- 
ing, that.is, anno 1700, it had not advanced. eaftward 
above 100 leagues ; the W. point of Java (and in the 
influence of this line) anno 1676, was 3 D. 10 M. weft 
variation; anno 1732, it was only 3 D. 20 M. but the 
firther weft thefe variations increafed, the quicker to the 
common axis of the variation parabolic curves, and 
then 
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then began to decreafe and terminate in the firft line of 
no-variation. ‘Che common axis of the infcribed parabo- 
li¢ curves, anno 1700, paffed through Madagafear, and 
the ftraits of Babelmandel, about 50 D. E. long. from 
London, where the increafing W. variations terminate, 
and the {ame W. variations begin to decreafe; Halley 
places the higheft of thefe welt variations 27 D. S. lat. 
about 430-leagues eaft of the Cape of Good-Hope. 

The third line of no-variation was found by Captain 
Rogers, in the Pacific ocean in N. lat. 14 D. W. long. 
from London 125 D. andin N. lat. 13 D. W. long. 193 
D. was 12 D. E. (and afterwards decreafing to the fecond 
line) the largeft of thefe eaft variations which reign all 
over the Pacific ocean; French navigators, fince anno 
1710, have traverfed this ocean fouthward of the equi- 
noétical line, as Capt. Rogers did northward of it, and 
found the no-variation line nearly upon the above-faid 
meridian, and the other variation lines nearly parallel 
with the meridians. Sir John Narborough, Dr. Halley, 
and Capt. Rogers, were miftaken in their conjecture, that 
fouth of the equinoétical inthe middle parts of this ocean 
there muft be a tract of weftern variations. 

This third no-variation line feems to be a continuation 
of the firft inflected weftward into a circular arch whofe 
vertex at prefent feems to be in about 34 D. N. lat. and 
80D. W. long. from London. 

All variations within this curve made by the firft and 
third line, being a fpace of 140 D. upon the equinoctical, 
are eafterly ; all without it, on its eaft fide, being a {pace 
of 116 D. to the fecond line are welterly all without 
it, on its weft fide are eafterly, being a {pace of 105 D. 
to the faid fecond line. It is obfervable, that all variation 
lines, the nearer they approach to the poles of our earth, 
the more they converge towards a parallelifm with the 
meridians, as if to terminate in the poles. The feveral 
variation lines feem to receive their flexures from the in- 
fluence of their eafterly and welterly no variation lines, fo 
as to form parabolic curves, or circular arches. | 

The 
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The alterations in the variations are not from any uni- 


_ formcirculatory or libratory power ; but as thefe magne- 
_ tic powers feem’ to be accumulated and act ‘connectedly, 


it mutt be by fome kind of fAu&tuation. In oppofition to 
this, it may be faid, that the futuation of any denfe or 
fpecifically heavier confiderable part of the earth would 
alter the equilibrium and diurnal rotation ofthe earth, 
and make ftrange changes in the fluid furface of the earth 
by inundations and ebbs.. 4 e 
~ This digreffion is too abftrufe: and philofophical for 
moft readers : the defign of it is, to incite the curious, 
to attend the ufeful fpeculation of variations, more than 
heretofore. | aes 
As the variations of the magnetic needle or compafs 
have not:been much attended to in the colonies, I can- 
not pretend to be particular in that affair, and fhall only 
relate fome loofe hints that are come to my knowledge. 
The line of no-variation (which for diftin@tion I call the 
firft) from the eaftward, enters the continent of North- 
America, in Carolina about 33 D. N- lat. at this writing 
anno 1748 ; and by a flattifh flexure croffés the continent 
of North-America, and in the Pacific ocean converges 
fouthward,.and forms what is now called the third line 
of no-variation. Capt. Rogers, anno 1708, in r4 D.N. 
lat. 125 D. W. long. from London fell in with this line 
of no-variation. . : 
To the. northward and eaftward of this’ N° 1. no- 
variation line upon the eaftern coaft of North- America,’ 
the variations are weft; and the farther north the greater, 
but all upon the decreafe; and the farther north, the’ 
quicker is the decreafe, 
The greateft variation known was anno 1616; in N- 
lat. 78 D. at Sir Thomas Smith’s found in Baffin’s-Bay, 
the variation was 57 BD. weit. isch 
Capt. Middleton publifhes, that at the mouth of. 
Churchill-river (N. lat. 59 D. weft long. from London 
24 D. 50 M. from an immerfion of Jupiter's firft Sa- 
tellite) anno 1725, the variation was 21 D. W.; anno 
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1738, it was. 18 D, W.; anno 1742; it was 17 D.. W. 
decreafing very fat. 

At Quebec in Canada, anno 1649, the variation was 
16 D. W.; anno 1686, it was.15 D. 30 M. is half a 
degree in thirty-feven years; but after this, according to 
M. Delifle, it varied 1 D. in eleven years. | 

In New-England Mr, Brattle obferved at Bofton, anno 
1708, the variation 9 D. welt; anno 1741, upona com- 
miffion for fettling lines between Maflachufetts-Bay pro- 
vince, and the colony of Rhode-ifland, .a little to the 
fouthward, the. commiffioners found the variation 7 D. 
30 M. welt. : 

In New-York city (by eclipfes of Jupiter’s firft Satel- 
lite, governor Burnet found it 74 D. 57 M. W. of Lon- 
don, being in N. lat. 40 D. 40 M.) Mr. Wells, furveyor- 
geveral of the province-lands, anno 1686, found the va- 
riation 8 D. 45 M. weft; governor Burnet, anno 1723, 
found it 7 D. 20 M. weft. | 

In New-Jerfeys, anno 1743, the line, between the pro- 
prietors of Eaft and Weit-Jerfeys, was run.150 miles, 
twenty chains, 9 D. 19 M. welt; but becaufe of the dif- 
ference of variation, which mutt be fuppofed at the fouth 
and north terminations of this line, it was alledged that 
it mutt not be a direct. line; and upon examination it 
was found that this line was in all refpects erroneous: at 
the fouth point near Egg-Harbour the variation was only 
5 D. 25 M. weft, and at the north point.on Delaware- 
river in 41 D. 40 M. it was 6D. 35 M. weft: this was 
to the prejudice of the Eaft-Jerfey proprietors. 

The ftreets of Philadelphia, anno 1682, were laid out 
with great precifenefs N. 18 D. E.; anno 1742, they 
were found to be 15 D. eaft; this is 3 D. in fixty years. 

In the parallel of 39 D. running the line between Pen- 
fylvania and Maryland, anno 1686, the variation was 
found to be 9 D. wefterly ; anno.1739, in running this 
eaft and weft line, it was found 5 D. 30 M. W. differ- 
ence is 3 D. 30 M. in fifty-three years. 


In 
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In Virginia, Cape-Henry in 37 D. N. lat. 75 D. welt 
from London, anno 1732, the variation was 4 D. 40 


So 


In the Carolinas, navigators upon the coaft give no 
allowance for variation, becaufe near the line of no- 
variation ; inland, in running a divifional line between 
the two governments or jurifdictions of South and 
North-Carolina, and in laying off Carteret’s eighth part 
of the property of Carolina, no account was made of 
variation. 
From the line of no-variation in N. lat. 33 D. fouth- 
ward, the eaft variation takes place, increafing very flow ; 
becaufe at La Vera Cruz, N. lat. 19 D. 12 M. W. long. 
97D. 30M. anno 1727, the variation was only 2 D. 
15 M. eaft. <i ———' 
Here ends the firft or general part of the Summary 
concerning the Britifh colonies in America, with fome 
interfperfed hints relating to the colonies of the other 
European nations. In the following part we fhall give 
particular accounts of our feveral colonies, in order, as. 
they are enumerated page 15 and 16. — i | 


The End of the First Part. 
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Concerning the Hudfon’s-Bay company, their terri 
tories and trade. : 


ELE, adventurers who endeavoured a'N.W. paf- 

fage to China, the Spice-iflands, and the Eaft- 

Indies, and in fearch for copper-mines, gave 
occafioh to the difcovery of Hudfon’s-Bay, and its fub- 
fequent fur and fkin trade. 

The [2] Cabots, anno 14.96, obtained from Henry Vil 
of England, a grant of all lands they fhould difcover and 
fettle weftward of Europe. In quelt of a N. W. paflage, 
they coafted the eaftern fhore of North-America, and 
took a general poffeffion for the crown of England, but 
made no fettlement; the firft land they made was Weift- 
Greenland, in N. lat. 66 D. | 

From {2] that time this navigation, and thefe difcove- 
ries, were entirely neglected, until 1576, 1577, and 
1578. Sir Martin Frobifher made three voyages toa {trait 
which retains his name, but he made no difcoveries. 

Sir Humphry Gilbert, by direction of fecretary Wal- 
fingham, coafted the north-eafterly fhore of America ; 
particularly he took poffeffion of Newfoundland, and St. 
Laurence or Canada river, for the crown of England, and 
began fome fifhing-trade there, anno 1583. 








(@] Short repetitions or recapitulations, are fometimes ufed to render 
the matter more diftinét and fluent. 
[2] See pag. 110. 
Vou. I, 8 Capt. 

















































































































































































274 Barris Setthimentsim America: Parti. 
©: Capt. John Davis from Dartmouth, made three voyages 
this way, anno 158351586, and'1587, but! made no-dif- — 
coveries: that branch. of the opening (the . opening 
at Cape Farewell, in 60 D. Ni lat. a little farther, at 


Cape Defolation, ‘branches into two openings) which 


reaches north-weftward, retains the ‘name of Davis’s- 
ftraits, and is the whaling-ground of Weft-Greenland, 
where the [c] Englith, Dutch, Bulcayers, Hamburghers, 
Bremers, and Danes kill large whales of 500 to 600’ bar- 
rels of oil, and eighteen feet of bone: this whaling con- 
tinues for about feven or eight weeks. » cenoieteenee 
- Henry Hudfon, after two N. Ey fuccefslefs trials, and 
one in vain north-weftward navigation, effayed ‘the 
other opening abovementioned, and_ failing weftward 
and {outhward, difcovered the ftraits.and bay called by 
his name. Anno 1611,° proceeding upon further difco- 
veries, he was never more heard of. In his time he was 
as much an enthufiaft for a N., W. paflage, as Mr, 
D—bs {d] is at prefent, as appears by the preient, paper- 
war between D—bs and Middleton. /O1G OQ) £9591 


~~ [ce] Anno 1732, the South-fea company ‘had fourteen fhips in*Eatft- 
Greenland, and feven fhips in Weft-Greenland, or Davis’s-ftraits,' and 
got twenty-four and’a half whales: ‘this fifhery did> not!anfwer the 
charces of fitting out, and it is dropped, notwithftanding the’ en- 
couragement given by act of parliament anno 1724, that ‘any of’ his 
majefty’s fubjects may import whale-fins, oil ‘and blubber: of whales, 
taken and caught in Greenland-feas in Britifh fhips, fhavigated ‘accord- 
ing to law, without paying any cuftom, fubfidy, or other duties for the 
fame. | on 
(d] Mr, D—bs of Ireland was the projector of Middleton’s N-'W. 
difcovery voyage: becaufe it did not fucceed, he ‘charges’ Middleton 
with neglect, mifcondua, and fafpicion of corruption;" he fays, "Mid- 
dleton was bribed by the company'not'to make any difcovery, or to 
conceal, or to falfifya N. W. difcovery ; Middleton told Mr. D—bs, 
by letter fan. 21, anno 1737, the company judged it their*intereft ra- 
ther to prevent than to forward aN. W. difcovery in that part of the 
world; and that they offered him sooo /. to aét‘and report in their 
favour. Some of Middleton's officers made affidavits concerning his 
bad conduét; upon the defign of the admiralty’s fitting out captain 
Middleton for the N. W. difcovery, the governor and «council of the 
Hudfon’s-Bay company, wrote to the governor at Prince: of ‘Wales’s 
Fort upon Churchill-river, to refufe them refrefhment ; but ain 
‘or 





fe Sects Vi Of the Hunson’s-Bay.ComPany: = 2.75, 
«Sir ‘Thomas Button; fitted out by prince Henry anno. 
1612, pafled Hudfon’s-ftraits, and: failing weftward, dif> 


upon further confideration, they revoked this order, and allowed the 
governot to fupply captain’ Middleton if in diftrefs. Notwithftanding 
this, difappointment, Mr: D—bs procured an act of parliament. for 
20,000 /,, public reward for a difcovery, and accordingly the Dobbs 
- Galley and California failed from England in May, 1746. | 
Mr.'D—bs rons much into’ the novel; he feems to be a wild pro- 
je&tor, and notorioufly credulous : he gives particular accounts of large 
countries and iflands in,the,Pacific Ocean, efpecially from.S. lat. 9D. 
to N. lat.15 D. very rich and populous, abounding in nutmegs, mace, 
ginger, pepper, cinnamon, filk, and ebony ; the natives with reddifh 
complexions, grey eyes; high nofes, beards and hair curled. In the: 
N.W.eparts of America were veflels or {hips with prows (heads or 
lions we cali them) of.gold and filver: W.S. W. the Indians come to 
a fea, where were great veffels, and men with caps and beards ga- 
thering of gold. About a century fince, anno 1640, Bartholomew de 
Fontés, vice-roy of Mexico and Peru, hearing that the Englifh were 
endeavouring a N. W:: paflage, failed to the river of Los Reys. in 
53D. N.lat., upon the weft fide of America, and detached capt, Ber- 
_nardi, who failed to 77 D N. lat. (here he found it as warm as 10 D. 
léfy N. lat. upon the eaft fide of the American continent) upon this coaft 
he met! with capt. Shapley from New-England (this isan unaccountable 
ftretch to prove a north-weft paflage ;) there is no record nor tradition 
of this in New-England in my knowledge. Mr. D—bs is as particular 
in:giving accounts of diftant not frequented countries, as if he were de- 
{eribing Great-Britain or France ; and propofes that Great-Britain fhall 
fettle an’ extent of countries, more than all Europe could effect. 
Mr, D—bs, from the ftories of the French fathers, and ofthe Coureurs 
des Bois, relates ftrange things. From lieutenant Jerome (doubtlefs a 
native of Gafcony) he relates, that in the diftri&t of Hudfon’s-Bay, are 
to be feen’ 10,000 rein-deer “in a herd, and large mines of virgin- 
copper. 
The French were, at this rate, moft egregious fools to give up fo 
eafily, by the treaty of Utrecht anno 1713, two fuch valuable articles 
of deer-fkins and copper... Northward is a ftrait with floating ice, pro- 
bably a paflage to the weftern-ocean or South-feas, the north wind raifing 
the tide ten feet above the ordinary tides.. At the peace of Utrecht, 
in- Quebec were from 4000 to 5000 troops in garrifon. On the welt 
main are the copper-mines, on the eaft main are the lead-mines. He 
gives large lifts of names of imaginary tribes of Indians, their lakes and 
rivers; whereas the. feveral iflands, head-lands, bays, rivers, Ec. do 
Hot-retain their Indian names, as in fome of our colonies, but are called 
by the names. of the feveral adventurers or difcoverers. Mr. D—bs 
names and defcribes all thefe things minutely, and with the fame eafe 
as if they were the beft known, moft polite, and well regulated covn- 
aries wpon earth, 
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covered’ large continent, and ‘called it New! Wales} ‘its 


AAT 


fea and ‘bay retain the ‘difcoverei’s name he could not 
‘proceed farther than 65 D. N-lat. and called it N. Ultra) 
he'wintered miferably upon that weft continent at Port 
RENARD ee ea 
- Capt. Thomas James, from Briftol anno 1631, made 
_ further difcoveries in Hudfon’s-Bay ; he wintered near the 
Bottom of the bay at Charleton-ifland in’N. lat. 52°D- 
and publifhed a good journal of his voyage, 
Anno 1616, Mr. Baffin, by the north-wefterly open-. 
ing calléd Davis’s-ftraits, carried the north-weft affairs 
fo high as N. lat. 80 D. to no purpofe, and gave his 
name to the fea or bay in that high latitude. 
Capt. Fox; anno 1632, failed into Hudfon’s-Bay upon 
the difcovery, where he faw many whales the end of July ; 
he proceeded no farther than Port Nelfon ‘in'N-lat.’ 57 
D.; he wintered there ; tide fourteen feet. } 
> “The begirining of thelaft century, the Danes went upon 
the north: weft difcovery, and took poffeffion of the north- 
eafterly fhore of Davis’s-ftraits, and called it New-Dane- 
mark, and made.a miferable fettlement in N. lat. 64 D. 
From that time they have affumed the fovereignty of the 
feas in Davis’s-ftraits, and keep‘a royal frigate ftationed 
there during the whaling-feafon, which does not continue 
above feven cr eight weeks. ch iad 
The civil wars in England prevented any further:at+ 
tempts of fuch difcoveries for fome time, until Prince 
Rupert and company, anno 1667, fitted out capt, Gui- 
lam; he landed at Rupert-river in, N. lat. 51D. upon 
the eaft continent of Hudfon’s-Bay, built Charles’s Fort, 
traded’ with the Indians to good ‘advantage, and Jaid a 
foundation for the companies fur, and deer-fkin trade. 
~ A royal charter was granted May 2, anno 1669, toa 
*overnor and company of adventurers of England trad- 
ing into Hudfon’s-Bay, whereof here follows an abitract : 
To prince Rupert count Palatine of the Rhine, to George 
duke of Albemarle, to William earl of Craven, and to 


fifteen others, and to others whom they foall admit into the — 


faid 
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faid body corporate, power.to make a. common feal, and to alter 


it. to chufe annually fome time in November, governor, 2 
deputy-governor, and a. committee of feven any three of the 
committee, with the goveruaror deputy-gavernor, to.be a court 
of direciors : freemen to be admitted (their factors and fervants 
may be admitted freemen). at a general court; a power. to di- 
mifs the governor, depuly-governor, or any.of the committee, 
before the year expires ;, and upon their difmiffion, or death, to 
| elect others in their room for the remainder of the year: to have 
the fole property of lands, trade, royal-fibery, and mines within 
-_ Hudfon’s-ftraits, not actually poffeffed by any Chriflian prince: 
ta. be reputed as one of. our colonies in America, to be called |e] 
Rupert’s land: to hold the fame in free and common, foccage: 
to pay the kins of two elks, and two black beavers, as often as 
the king or queen.foall.come into thofe lands :, power to affemble 
the company, and ta make laws for their government. and other 
affairs, not repugnant to the laws of England: an. exclufive 
trade, without leave obtained of the company, penalty forfeiture 
of goods and fhipping, one half to. the king, one half to the com- 
pany. Intheir general meetings for every 1001. original flock 
to have one vote; may appoint governors, faciors, and other 
officers, in.any of their ports; the governor and his council to 
judge inall matters civil and criminal, and execute guftice ac- 
cordingly: where there is no governor and council, may fend 
them to any place where there is a governor and council, or to 
England, for juftice : liberty to fend fbips of war, men, and 
ammunition for their protection, erect forts, Src. to. make 
peace or war with any people who are not Chrifiian, may 
appeal tothe king in council. 

Anno 1670, Mr. Baily, with twenty men, was fent over 
by the company to Rupert-river. Port Nelfon was the 
next fettlement, anno 1673; and Mr. Bridge was fent 
over governor of the weft main from, Cape Henrietta- 
Maria... Anno1683, the factory was removed from Ru- 
pert-river to Moofe-river: Rupert-river is not ufed, be- 
caufe expofed to the depredations of the French; .. from 
Tadoufac_ thirty leagues below Quebec upon Canada- 
{e] This name has never been ufed; it is called Hudfon’s-Bay colony. 
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tiver, there is water-cartiage | to lake Miftafin, which com- 
ymunicates with Rupert-river. The trade at’the mouth 
of all the rivers which fall into Hudfon’s-Bay is fecured to. 
Great-Britain by the treaty of Utrecht ; but the heads of 
thé fouthern rivers are within the Prench bounds, and the 
French have trading-houfes which ‘very nitich inter 
cept and feffen our Indian trade: the company’ do not 
much ufé the eaft and fouth parts of the bay, becaufe of 
the bad neighbourhood of the French. b1g aad 

In the fummer anno 1686, in time of peace, chk Frei ch 
from Canada became mafters of all our Hudfon’s- -Bay 
factories, port Nelfon excepted.’ Anno 1693, the Ehg- 
lith recovered their factories, ‘but the French got pot- 


{effion of them again foon after. Anno 1696, two Eng- 
lifh men of war retook them. In Queen Anne’s'war,. 
‘the French from Canada were again mafters’ of thefe 


factories ; but by the peace of Utrecht, anno 1713, the 
French quitclaimed them to the Englith fo far fouth as 

49D. N. lat. Hitherto we have not heard’ 6f atty ‘at- 
tempt made upon them by the Canadians in this Frerich 
war which commenced in the fpring 1744.0 

Mr. Dobbs reckons that this country, cauled ‘pnia. 
fon’s-Bay, may be efteemed from 51D. to 65D. N. lat. 
and from 78 D. to 95 D. W. long. from London; the 
trué definition of it is, from the treaty of Utrecht 17 7 eye 
viz. froma ‘certain promontory on the Atlantic’ ocean 
N. lat..58 D. 30 M. runs S. W.''to lake Miftafin' (this 
includes the weftern half of Terra de Labradore) thence 
S. W. to N. lat. 49 D. and from this termination due 
weft indefinitely ; the northern boundary may be reckon- 
ed Davis’s-ftraits, becaufe of the Danifh claim, and other- 
ways north indefinitely. 

The entrance of Hudfon’s-ftraits at Refolution- ifland 
is about fifteen leagues wide; tide flows four fathom ; 
winds N. W. about nine months in the year ; not free of 
ice above two months in the year; fails and ‘rigging freeze 
in July ; it is 140 leagues in length to the bay: at the 
bottom of the bay only four feet tide.” Capt. Middleton, 
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in twenty-three voyages, never could. arrive at the facto- 
ries, above five or fix'times, before the roth of Auguit; 
and it isa ftanding order not to attempt coming back the 
fame year, unlefs they can fail from the factories by Sept. 
ro; it is generally pleafant weather: Middleton, in all 
his. voyages, never fuffered fhipwreck Auguft is the 


proper month for the navigation of Hudfon’s-Bay and 


{traits ; always good foundings. : 
This grant is dividediinto the weft main or continent 
formerly in. charts called New-North and South- Wales, 
and. the eaft main called Terra de Labradore or New- 
Britain: the French claimed the bottom of the bay as 
belonging to New-France or Canada, but they dif- 
claimed it by the treaty of Utrecht. | : 
.. Becaufe of the unhofpitablenefs of the country, no 
towns or_ plantations can ever be fettled there; it muft 
for ever remain a number of fcattered difmal lodges or 
factories.  Hudfon’s-Bay and Georgia are improperly 
called colonies; they have no houfe of reprefentatives : 
the Hudfon’s-Bay company in London make their laws 
and regulations, as the truftees for Georgia in London 
do for the fettlers in Georgia. ? 

Hudfon’s-Bay colony, as it is called, confifts of feveral 
Jodges at the mouths of feveral rivers for trade with the 
Indians, viz. on the weft continent are Churchill-river, 
Nelfon’s-river, Severn-river, Albany-river, and Moote- 
river; on the eaft continent are Rupert-river and Slude- 
fiver. 

Churchill-river(Prince of Wales’ fort) is the moft north- 
erly, being in about, 59 D. N. lat. and 94 D. 50 M. W. 
long: from London, the moft wefterly part of Hudfon’s- 
Bay ; here Capt. Middleton, anno 1742, upon aN. W. 

_difcovery wintered miferably. At the mouth of this ri- 
ver, the tide comes from N. b. E. two knots; they return 
about 20,000. beaver-fkins per au. the company keeps 


. here about twenty-eight men: it is navigable 150 leagues. | 


Nelfon’s-river (Fort York) called by the French Bour- 
bon river 5 itsport lies in N. lat, 57 D ; it’s the fineft 
: ea and 
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_and Jargeft river in:the bay 5: 1t communicates with: great 
Jakes,,and branches of, rivers of Indian trade :, tidefour- 
_teen feet; the company have here twenty-five MeNs ver 
) New:Severn-river;) the French. called it St, Huiles,oin 
Nu. dat..55 D3, it is, at ePrciealy, Aighted ‘onmegledted,: a 
‘barred river. VY (Loa iueds.tsi 2 

_. Albany-river in. N, date 52) D. W. lone 95, Dd. 201M. 
four feet tide; from the middle of May to the middle of 
September fine warm weather ; anno 1731, £18 canoes 


came thereto trade; the company keep here wreotyshive : 


men. 


Moof-ri -riverin N. lat, 5r D. four feet tide ; 1 it is: ot 


much larger and finer river than Albany-river,; the com- 
pany have here twenty-five men. 9 | 

Prince Rupert- river on. the eaft fide of sh bays N N. 
lat.. 51. D.. is at prefent. neglected. 

Slude-river on the eaft fide of the bay, in N. lat. v7 
D, jhere are eight or nine men kept by the company. 

‘The company ’s profits are very great, and engrofied 
by.afew; their {tock has been fold at 300 for’ 100 ori- 
ginal ; they may export annually about 3000 /. fterling 
value, and their half-yearly fales are about 25,000//. 
fterling ; eight or nine merchants, have engrofled) about 
nine tenths of the ftock ; the charge of the company: is 
about 120 fervants, two,or three annual fhips, having in 
time of war about 120 men aboard. . They import deer- 
fkins, caftoreum or beaver-ftone, feathers, whale-bone, 
and blubber ; but beaver-{kin is two thirds of the whole, 
and is the ftandard of their truck.or currency. 01. 

Mr. Dobbs thinks it would be a public national benefit, 
that the Hudfon’s- Bay company’s charter were vacated, 
and the trade laid open: thus we-fhall underfell., the 
French, and carry on a greater trade with the Indians (the 
company keep the price of goods too high) and we fhould 
have trading-houfes up the river; the company have no 
{uch trading-houfes; the company, by their charter; are 
obliged to “endeavour.a N..W W. pailage, which, on the 
contrary, they difcourage. 
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so As this isa country of exclufive trade-and navigation 


we are too much ‘confined to theaccounts of their own 
navigators. As avfpecimen, we ‘fhall take a medium 
yoyage of Capt. Middleton’s anno 1735. He fet out 
from’ London May 21, June 12, made Cape Farewell in 
N. lat. about 59 D. W. long. 45 D. 50 M. var. 29 D.W. 


July a, in.N. lat.'61 D. W. long. 7o Di 10 M. var. 41 
D. W. he was: faft in thick ice with fogs and rain; 


Aupuft 3, he arrived in. Moofe river, N. lat. gr D.W. 
long,'83°D. var..22 D. W. he failed from thence Sept. 
i, makes no mention of ice in his return ; arrived ‘in 
England O&. 7. As for the climate, Middleton,in the 
journal. of his N. W. difcovery-voyage anno. 1741 and 
1742, fays, he arrived in Churchill river Auguft ro 5 firft 
fnow was Sept. 1, geefe flying to the fouthward; Sept. 27, 
thermometer as low as in London, time of the great froft ; 
Oé::21, ink and water froze by the bed-fide ; beginning 
of November, -a ‘bottle of fpirits full proof froze in the 
open'air: after Nov./11, no going abroad without being 
froze (N. B. forgetting himielf, he frequently mentions 
the company’s fervants, and Indians being abroad after 
that time) April 2; begins to thaw in the fun; about this 
time the ice-at the fhip was ten feet thick with thirteen 
feet fnow over the ice. April 10, large fleaks of fnow 
(imthepreceding months the falling {now was as fine as 
duft)!afien ‘of the winter’s being fpent; April 22, a 
fhower of rain ‘(no rain for feven months proceding) be- 
ginning of May, geefe begin to appear; May 13, got the 
fhip into the ftream, and July 1, we failed upon the N. 
Wiondifcovery; he proceeded no farther north than 66 
D.'4% M. becaufe the beginning of Auguft from-a high 
mountain» we perceived to the S: EK. at about twenty 
leagues diftance, ‘a’ ftrait covered with an impenetrable 
folid body. of ice, and therefore no communication with 
theveaftern fea; and the tide ef flood coming from 
thence, swe ‘had ‘no hopes ‘of paffing that way into the 
weftern.or. Pacific.ocean;: and Auguft'8, we bore away 
to the fouthward, NU2 

4. Tn 






































































































































































































































282 Britisy Settilements in Americe. Parr Il. 
.. Inthe northern factories, the great thaws, begin the end 
of April; the waters inland are froze up from the begin- - 
ning of Odtober to the beginning of May. In North- 
America we judge of the inclemencies. of their feveral 
climates, by the times of the flights of their paffage- 
birds: in. thefe faCtories wild geefe and fwans fly fouth- 
ward beginning of Oétober, and return northward thejend 
of April, and beginning of May. Seldom.a night in 
winter without an aurora borealis. Some deer twelve to 
thirteen hands high; here are white bears, fwans, ducks 
of feveral kinds, and other water-foul; in their meadows, 
inftead of cerealia and gramina, that is, bread corn, and 
grafles, they have only mofs, fome fcurvy-grafs, and 
forrel. Hares, rabits, foxes, partridges, beginning .of 
‘O@cober, from their native colour, become fnow-white, 
and continue fo for fix months, till the feafon produces a 
new coat: wind blows from the N. W. about nine 
months in the. year; they have nine months ice and 
fnow ; thecold fogs and mifts damp the pleafure of their 
fhort fummers. | 3 | 4 
I formerly hinted the vaft advantage that the European 
_weftern north latitudes had of the American eaftern north 
jatitudes; by way of amufement, I continue further to 
obferve, that in 50 D. (for inftance) N. lat. in the N. 
eafterly parts of America, it is as cold as in 60 Door 
upwards N. lat. in the N. wefterly parts cf Europe; the 
ocean and its mellow vapour being to the windward of 
Europe ; but a rude rigorous, chilly, frozen, and {nowy 
continent is to the windward of the other. I vouch this 
by a few inftances. 1. From Churchill-river fort there 
“was no going abroad without being frozen in winter 5 from 
‘Torneo in Lapland, anno 1736, nearly under the polar 
circle, to inveftigate the length of a degree of latitude 
there, the French academiciens in the feverity of the:win- 
ter, were fixty-three days in the defert, procuring a‘com- 
plete fet of triangles. 2. The bottom of Hudfon’s-Bay 
is fearce habitable in winter, though {carce -fo far north 
as London; a moft agreeable celum or air. 3. Inthe 


Orkneys 
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Orkneys (where the’ Hudfon’s-Bay fhips'call in to” hire 
mén and boys at 4 to 207. ftetling per annum, aor 
tothe yéars of their indented continuance ; they are called 
NL W. tien) there is good wintering; barley, peafe, and 
oats, Cabbages, other pot-herbs, and ufual roots, grow 
Kindly § not miuch fnow and ice ; Orkneysis a little north 
of Churchill-river. dite | a PARE 

Capt. Middleton [f'], in his too minute journals of his 
thaity voyages froti England to Hudfon’s-Bay, obferved, 
chat in Fludfon’s-Bay, in the fame longitudes from Lon- 
don, in’ failing north, the variations inctéafe fafter than 
ih'any Known part of the earth; for inftance, in one of 
hig voyages he obferved, that in about 84 D. W. long. 
ftom London, the variations increafe thus : 

In N. Jat. s0 D. variation was 19 D. W. 


55 Mh 
61 30 
62 fe) 


“Capt. Scrogs, ahno 1722 (who had Mr. Norton late 
governor of Churchill fort aboard, with two northern In- 
dians to difcover the much enquired after copper-mines) 
traded with the Indians for whale-bone, at W hale-bone 
point in N. lat. 65 D. Here the tide flowed five fathom, 


A iigrefion giving Jome further accounts of late endeavours 
towards a north-weft paffage to China. 


»Apassace by the north-weftward or Davis’s-ftraits 
feems to be given-up or relinquifhed by all European 
adventurers’; but the paflage by the foutherly branch, 
or Hudfon’s-Bay, is ftillin profecution. The Britifh par- 
liament lately enacted a reward of 20,000/. fterling, tothe 
difcoverer, if from Hudfon’s-Bay. Upon this encourage- 
ment, the Dobbs-galley and California, as a private ad- 
venture, failed from England May 1746; in our know- 

[f] Thefe are not’defigned as fri& ftiffly connected hiftorieal ac- 
counts, but as loofe occafional obfervations, in fome manner reduced 
uhder| general heads ;, therefore although we have already madea di- 
greflion concerning variations, this may be acmitted, 
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284  Bairisy Setélements,in America. Part If, 
ledge, they are, not.as yet returned to England... ‘Their 
original propotalaves to fail eaftward to the Haft-Indies and 
China (but there is no act of parliament to indemnity 
them, ina trefpafs upon the exclufive navigation granted 
to the Eaft-India company in thefe feas, by charter and. 
act of parliament) and from the ealtward to fail. to the 
northward of California, and from thence to, endeavour 
an eafterly paflage to Davis’s-ftraits or Hud{on’s-Bay. 
The laft tentative for a N. W.. paffage was by Capt, 
Middleton from Hudfon’s-Bay, anno 1741.and 1742, ac» 
cording to order and inftructions from the lords. of the 
admiralty May 20, anno 1741: there was no occafion for 
his wintering in Hudfon’s-Bay, before he fet-out upon 
the difcovery ; he fhould have failed from England, fo 
as to arrive in, Hudfon’s-Bay in the middle of July ; 
puth the difcovery, in the month of Auguft, and return 
in September, Eh, ay 
A fhort abftract of his difcovery-journal is, we failed 
from Churchill-river July 1, in N. lat. 65 D. 10 M. EF, 
long. from Churchill-river 9 D. we doubled a head-land, 


and called it Cape Dobbs; and the following opening, 


we called Wager-river ; tide five or fix knots from the 
eaft, and full of ice; Efkimaux Indians came aboard, 
but had no trade: proceeding farther north, we doubled 
another head-land, and called it Cape-Hope;_and failing 
farther to N. lat. 67D. E. from Churchill fort 12 D. 20 
M. from the mountains we faw a narrow dangerous {trait 
frozen over, and no probability of its being clear, this 


_ year, deep water, no anchorage ;, being afraid of freezing 


up, we returned to.N. lat. 64 D. here were many whale- 
bone whales; we examined all along to N. lat, 62 D,. tide 
from the eaftward : Auguft.15, we bore away. for Eng- 
land ; and Sept.15, we arrived at Kerfton in the Orkneys, 
I thall by way of amufement mention the arguments 
ufed on both fides of the queftion, in favour of, and in 

prejudice againft, a.N. W. paffage to China. | 
In favour of aN. W. paflage. 1., The whales found 
in plenty on the weft fide of Hugfon’s-Bay ;,.as there is 
| no 
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no ‘mention of whales in’ Hudfon’s-ftraits, they do not 
come that way ; they cannot come from Davis’s-ftraits by 
the frozen ftraits of Middleton, becaufe of a wide and 
large field of ice ; whales cannot pafs under a large tract 
of i ‘ice, they cannot live without blowing’ at times in the 
open air; therefore thefe whales muft come from the 
weftern or Pacific ocean, by fome ftraits or thorough-fare 
in Mudfon’s-Bay:; it is more probable that the great 
whales in Davis’s-f{traits, when the fea there begins to be 
froze up, pafs into the ocean, or deeper water, becaufe 
warmer: thus the cod-fifh upon the coaft of New- 
England in very cold winters retire into deep water. Mr. 
Dobbs affirms, that Middleton faw no whales near Cape 
Hope, or the fiozen ftraits : ; he judges the frozen ftraits 
to be only a chimera; therefore the whales in Button’s- 
Bay muft come from the weftward. 2. Wager-river, 
where was Middleton’s principal enquiry, in N. lat. 65 
D 24m. W. lone. 88 D. 37 M. from feven miles wide 
at its entrance, farther up increafed to eight leagues wide, 
and from fourteeen to eighty fathom water, and whales 
were feen twenty miles up the river. Dobbs conjectures 
that thefe whales came from the weftern ocean, by fome 
ftrait or paffage fouth of Wager-river, from N, lat.’ 65 
D: to 62 D. Here itis where the Efkimaux Indians fol- 
low whaling, and traded with capt. Scrogs, anno 1722. 
3. Middleton, from fome undue influence, did not well 
infpect the coaft, where the ereateft probability was of a 
a paflage ;~ defignedly he kept too sreat an offing, and 
defcryed pretended land and mountains in the clouds ; 
concluding there were no thorough- fares, he did not fend 
hig boats athore to try for inlets. Fox, anno 16 32, fail- 
ing upon this coaft, faw much broken land and iflands, 
and plenty of whales at the end of July. 4. Middleton’s 
officers faid, that the tide was three hours fooner at the 
mouth of Wager-river than at cape Frigid; therefore 
the tide did not come from the frozen {traits and Baffin’s- 
Bay. eaftward, but from fome ftraits weftward; the fame 
mal: content officers affured Mr. Dobbs, that the higher 
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up Wager-river, the. water, became the falter, and the 


flood was from W.S, W. Middleton fays the tide came 
fron north-eafterlylbauoivas \oatal\, sdy aaweesaed 

To evince the impracticablenefs of a N. W. paflage. 
i. The French, very inquifitive and mindful of their in- 
tereft, feem to give up any profpect of this paflage,’ be=\ 
caufe, by the treaty of Utrecht, they acunsnsiace oy 
ever to. Great-Britain the fole and exclufive benefit of a: 
N. W. paflage to China from Hudfon’s-Bay.or Davis’s~ 
ftraits, when difcovered. . 2. The whales on the weit fide: 
of Hudfon’s-Bay, by the frozen ftraits, came from Davis’s-' 
ftraits, where they are plenty. 3. Middleton fays:(we 
connot anfwer for his vouchers),that Indian travellers have 
gone by land from Churchill-river, as high as the arctic 
circle, but met with no. thorough-fares; his northern In- 
dians, which he took on board in Churchill-river, were 
chiefly defiened to fhew him the copper-mines. 4. The 
farther up Wager-river, the tides rife lefs; the water 
from falt becomes brackifh, and the higher the more freth. 
5. Middleton writes, that from his own experience, there 
is no thorough-fare from Churchill-river in N. lat ‘59 D- 
to N. lat. 67 D.; and farther north, if there be. any. 
{traits or thorough-fare, it cannot be clear.of ice‘ (if ever 
clear) above a week or two in the year, and therefore 
impracticable: from the river Wager to N. lat. 62D. 
he ftood into every bay and fearched the coaft narrowly. 
6..As the winds there are generally from the:N.W. 
and exceffively cold, there muft bea long continued or 
connected tract of land weftward, covered with perpetuat 
{now and ice, and therefore impracticable... Moreover, 
if-there is any fuch ftrait, it is narrow. and long; :the:ad- 
venturers would run acertain rifk of being froze up and 
of perifhing. “ 
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ici SiGe. Wk WT cork caw boo 
Concerning the ifland of Newfoundland, axd its Cod~ 
ee eee Fithery. | , ' 


+ H IS is a fithery of longer ftanding, than are any of } 


«ff -cour colony or plantation fettlements ; it is no.colo-) 


ny, it is not confined to any patent or exclufive company, 
but isan open-general Britifh cod-fithery, confifting of 
many lodges, or commodious harbours for curing of cod- 
fith, for the Spanifh, Portugueze, and Italian markets. » 
Our [¢] claims of difcovery, not occupancy, run io high 

as the times of the Cabots coafting along the eaftern {hore 
{e] ‘The Cod-fifhery profitable and fufficient to fupply many and 
large markets, is peculiar to Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and New- 
England: a monopoly of this fifhery in thefe feas, to be calleda 


Mare claufum, would. be a vat advantage to the trade and navigation. - 


of Great-Britain, if it could be obtained at the enfuing congrefs for 2 
general peace amongft the'ftates in Europe: it is true, the French and 
Spaniards! have'a confiderable claim to fome intereft in the New-found- 
land Cod-fifhery, becaufethe Guipufcoans of Spain, and the Bayonners 
of France were contemporary, if not more early in that fifhery. than 
England. By the treaty of Utrecht, the Guipufcoans, and the other 
fubje@ts of Spain, were allowed their claimed privilege of fifhing.at the 
ifland of Newfoundland :; by the fame treaty the French were allowed 
to fith,, and cure their fifh on that part of Newfoundland from Cape 
Bonavifta, N. lat. 49 D. 30 M. to the northermoft part of the ifland 
in Nefat. §1 D. 30M. ‘and from thence running down: by the weftern 
fide to Point-Riche in ‘Nedat. 50 D. 30 M. by the cod-fifh being more 
plenty,*and by falling in nearer the.fhore, the Cod-fifhery of the.north 
part of the-ifland feemsto,be more profitable than upon the fouthern 
harbours of the ifland ; ‘by this concefion before the war, anno 1744, 
the’ French: had‘ the* better of us in the Cod-fifhery trade — King 
Charles I, bubbled by the French, gave'them a liberty of fifhing and 
curing fifh in’Newfoundland, upon.the. filly pretext of fupplying an 
Englifh, convent in France with fth. : 
~ This Cod-fithery-is not ‘only a confiderable addition to the trade and 
wealth of Great-Britain ;\ but by:the many men employed in catching 
and curing. of the cod-fifh, is ageod nurfery for our navy and other 
navigation (the ‘plantation-trade, the. fifhery of Newfoundland, the 
coal trade of Newcattle, and the watermen upon the river of Thames, 
are the great’ nurferies or‘fentinaries ‘of our navigation) ifthe French 
could by treaty be excluded from: this fifhery, it. would contract their 


navigationdeminary very much, -Canada:does not increafe their na- 
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‘of North-America upon aN) W. difcovery, and their 
‘taking poffeffion for the crown of England, from place 


+0" place 5 “they fettled no fithery there, but gave it the 
name, anno 1507, of Terra de Baccaleos with good pro- 
pe that is, cod-fith land; the French called it, Terre 
Nenve, we retain their name, and call it Newfoundland. 
Secretary Walfingham, anno 1583 (about this time all 
the trading nations of Europe were intenfe upon'a Nv W. 
paflage to China, and the Eaft-Indies) being informed of 
4 wefterly opening north of North-Virginia (the prefent 
Nova Scotia) fent out Sit Humphrey Gilbert, a gentle- 
man of éftate upon the difcovery 5 this gentleman failed 
up the sulph, and fome part of the river St. Laurence 5 
and inform took poffeffion of Newfoundland and Canada 
for the crown of England; he fettled a fifhery at New- 
foundland, but being caft away upon his return to Eng- 
land, the fifhery was foon relinquifhed ;. but profecuted by 
the French, Spaniards, and Portugueze. 9 s0G 908 
Antio 1608, this fithery was again undertaken: by John 
Guay of Briftol merchant ; feveral Enclifhmen, women, 
and children wintered there, anno'16135..» baveit 
Anno 1610, king James gave to'the'earl of Southamp- 
ton lord: keeper, and others, a erant from Bonavifta to 
Cape St. Mary W. of Cape Raze; fome families were 
fent over ; it did not anfwer, they returned to England. 
Anno 1620;0r 1625, Sir George Calvert, principal 
fecretary of ftate, afterwards lord Baltimore, obtained a 
patent for fome part of Newfoundland, from the bay of 
Bulls to Cape St. Mary’s; he fettled:a fort and planta- 
tion at Fairyland; but in the time of the troubles in the 
civil war of England, it was difcontinued, and was outed 
by Sir. David Kirk. Anno 1654, having retained fome 
claim until that time, lord Baltimore,.a zealous Roman 
catholic, came abroad (as the firft fettlers of New-Eng- 
land did in their religion way) to enjoy the free exercile of 


vigation much; their trade employs a very {mall inconfiderable: number. 


of veflels: their inland far and dkins bufinefs iswmanaged by. afew 
French Cuwrenrs des Bois, and-Indians called Les Honmes.des Bois; there 
fore Canada cannot people fakt. BEA ibd Sink 8, CR 
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his religion in quiet :. from Newfoundland he removed to 
Virginia; but the Virginians being ,as zealous for the 
church of England way, as he was for the church of Rome 
way, he became uneafy, and went farther up the bay of 
Chefepeak above the Virginian fettlements ; eee: 
wards obtained a moft beneficial patentof thofe lands 
now called Maryland, which the family enjoy to this, day 5 
at prefent this family is Chriftian proteftant. ine 


The French made a fettlement at Placentia in the fouth 
part of the ifland where the cod-fifh firft fet in yearly ; 
this was relinquifhed to Great-Britain by the treaty of 
Utrecht, anno 1713, and,.by way. of equivalent, the 
French had given to them the iflands of Cape Breton, 
and all the other iflands in the gulph of St. Laurence, 
and liberty to catch and cure fifhin the northern harbours 
of Newfoundland: the French pretend, that they have 
hada conftant fifhery at N ewfoundland ever fince it was 
‘taken pofieffion-of, for Francis I, king of France, . by 
Verazano a Florentine... In. Cromwell’s time Sir David 
Kirk’s family refided fome years in Newfoundland; he 
invaded Canada feveral times, and-had a grant of lands 
north of St. Laurence-river, called Canada: but king 
Charles Il, always: more in the French. intereft (kings 
may be boughtito betray their own countries, intereft) 
than in-that of Great-Britain, quit-cldimed Canada, as 
alfo Placentia, St. Peter’s, Sc. of Newfoundland in the 
eulph of St. Laurence, to the French. 

The Englifh have been for a long time in the ufe of 
this fifhery. Anno1545, there wasan act of the Englifh 
parliament, for encouragement to the Englifh merchants 
trading to Newfoundland: the firft family fettlements 
with continuance feem to have been anno1610, At pre-_ 
fent there:are nine or ten fettlements called harbours, not 
towns, where they cure and fhip off their dry cod-fith: 
at this writing anno 1748, there are about 4000. people 
-winter there they fifh and cure fith from May to Octo- 
ber; the fithery is generally off the mouths of their har- 
bours ; they do not fifh much upon the banks. 

‘Vou. I, U ~ 'M, Bellin 
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-’ M> Bellin’ fays, ‘that “from” good “obfervations Cape 
Raze, its fouthermoft, point lies in N° lat. 46 Div foMe © 
Its northermoft land in the ftraits of Belle Ifle, liesin' Ne 
lat: st D.go M. ‘its greéateft breadth (the ifland refem- | 
bles an ifofceles triangle) or bafe is from Cape Raze to 
Cape Raye about eighty leagues.” “From’the northern 
part of Cape Breton ifland, or St. Paul, arefifteen leagues 
to Cape Raze, ‘or rather Cape Sud, thé entrance of the 
gulph of ‘St: Laurence : the north’ cape of Breton ifland - 
lies in N. lat. 47 D. 5 M. WORGCIO9: 2 CE IORS OFg08 
The gfeat bank of Newfoundland lies from N. ‘lat. At 
D. to'49 D. ‘and ninety leagues’ from E. to W. diftance 
from Cape Raze about thirty-five leagues.’ 
As to the regulations, difcipline, or oeconomy of New- 
foundland, differences amongft the fifhermen of the fe- 
veral harbours, are at firft inftance determined by the ad- 
mirals fo called, being the firft fhip mafters who arrive 
for the feafon in the refpective harbours. From this judg- 
ment, an appeal lies to the commodore of the king’s ftatt- 
oned fhips, who determines inequity. Felonies in New- 
foundland are not triable there, but in any county of 
Great-Britain. Newfoundland having no legiflative ‘al- « 
fembly or reprefentative of the debtors of the country, 
their currency is not perverted but continues at a fterling 
value; At prefént the commodore of the king’s {hips 
ftationed for the protection of the fifhery of Newfound- 
land, is governor of Newfoundland, ‘during his ‘contt- 
nuance there, by the title of governor and commodore in 
chief of Newfoundland, and of the forts and garrifons 
there. There ate alfo lieutenant-governors of the forts of 
Placentia and St. John’s, at ros. iterling per day. As we 
hinted, the mafter of the veffel who firlt arrives in the fe~ “- 
veral harbours, is called admiral of that harbour, and acts ~ 
as a magiftrate, and is called lord of the harbour. OF 
The [4] annual quantity of cod-fith thipped off by Bri- 
tifh fubjects from Newfoundland is various, from 00,000° 


[4] The eftimates in a late pamphlet, called, The Importance of Cape... 
Breton confidered, are too much at random, and erroneous. 
masini -quintals 
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‘quintals to 300,000 quintals; generally dct make:dou* 


ble the quantity in. Li pRaportion to. aunts is. made in’ New" 
England... ety] rh 


Capt.. Smith, a man of dhetiie.. writes, anno sah 33 ‘that . 
there fithed upon. the coaft of Newfoundland. yearly, 
about, 260 fail of Englith vefiels, at a.medium of. fixty 


tons, and returned the value of 1 353000 f. fterling»an- 
nually :,their. method of fharing at that-time, was one 
third, to the. owners,, one-third for vitualling, and one 
third to the fhip’s company. | 
The commodore of the king’s hips: at Newfoundland 

when the :fithing feafon. is over, receives. from each habe 
bour a report in diftinct columns. . I fhall inftance the 
year £701,, being in time of peace, a medium yte an 
thes accounts the moft diftinct. PRE 


The ftate of Newfoundland, anno1yor. 


Number of thips;) fithers, Ane 

Sacks or purchafers, . 146 

Burthew of {aid fhips 479918 tons) 
Number of men. belonging the faid fhips,—— 

Number of fithing hips boats 338 

Number, of inhabitants boats 558 

Nunaties of by-boats.. | 97 GHB. 
Quantity of, fifh made by fhips 79,820 quint. 


Quantity: of fifh made/by inhabitants. |136,500 quint. 
Q. of train.or liver oil made by fhips » 1264 hhds. 
Train or liver oil made by inhabitants » 12534 hhds: 


Number of ftages 544 
Number of men... ;, 461 
Number of women. , | 166 
Number. of children « , 7 256 
Number of fervants... 2698 


Anno 1716, exported to Spain, Poitugal, and Ttaly 


106,952 quintals. 
‘The fifh fhipped off from the feveval harbours : I fhall 
inftance a year of {mall fifhery. 3 


Letuk decades Anno 
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Antio’ wtf were . thipped off 


‘From’ the‘harbours’ © | N° veffels | Onvannieg Bars 
3 St ‘Peter’s and Pihacentia gf cat ee | 3500 quit. | 
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“wknd 7 32, were thipped off sib Newfoundland 
about 200,000 quintals ; laft year, being anno 47s 
were exported fomewhat more. ~ 

In Newfoundland they reckon, when well fithed, 200 
quintals to the inhabitants boat or thallop, and _ B00 
quintals to a banker. 
~The liberty allowed by the eat of Uuiecht to the 
French, for fifhing and curing of fifh in the northerm 
parts of Newfou ndland, abridges us of an exclufive navi- 
gation, fuch‘as the F rench fully enjoy. By an ediét anno 
1727 (by virtue of the sth and 6th articles of peace and 
aeutrality in America, concluded Nov. 6, anno 1686) 
it is peremptorily declared, that all-Enelifh ‘veffels failing 
within a league of the fhores of any French ifland, fhall 
be feized and confifeated, without any other proof of 
trade. | St, Malo and Granville are the principal French 
cod-fifhery in North-America; there are fome from St. 
Jean de Luz, Bayonne, and Nantes. Before Cape Breton 
lately fell into the poffeffion of Great-Britain, the French 
bankers,when long out, went to water and retreth at Cape 
Breton. 
.. Four’to five thoufand Newfoundland ftefh cod-fith 
are reckoned to make one hundred quintals of well cured 
dry cod, or three quantal wet fifh make one dry.. The 
livers 
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livers, from 109 quintals dry cod, afford about one 
hog fhead, or fixty gallons of liver oil: ‘After the fith*are 
headed, boned, fplit, and falted, the fhoremen. deliver 
ene half the weight; the overplus goes for their labour. 

‘Fhe cod-fith annually appear firft at St. Peter’s and 
Placentia in May, and thence proceed northward along 
Shore to St. John’s, Trinity, &¢. and in autumn are fithed 
by the French in the-north parts of Newfoundland, Cod 
follow the bait fith, as they appear near the fhore fuccef- 
fively during the fifhing feafon ; firftare the caplin, next 
come the fquid; the herrings take their courle in Au- 
tumn; at other tirnes a mufcle is their bait. | 

Their fith-fhips are diftinguithed into fithing-fhips, 

_ which by their own: boats and men catch and cure their 
fith-cargoes; and fack-fhips, which purchafe their-fith 

“from the inhabitants. | Fact 

The foil is recks and mountains [7] inhofpitable; 
their trees are pine, fir called {pruce [4], and. birch ; 
itrawberries and rafpberries here are good and plenty. 
in Newfoundland there are no .land-eftates ; but many 
of their falmon ftreams or falls belong to patentees.: Th 
the winter, they make feal-oil, and fave their fins, 


dhe great iflands of ice, which appear upon or near the 
, Panks of Newfoundland, come from Davis’s-ftraits, 
se Goods imported to Newfoundland and confumed there, 
are only falt, bread, flour, rum, and molafies, payable 
_ either in fith as the price fhall break, which is generally 
at 105. fterling per quintal, or in bills. of exchange wpon 
Great-Britain; thefe bills of exchange are from the fack 
fhips, who purchafe their fith or cargo from: the inha- 
bitants by bills: bills purchafe thefe goods cheaper, 
» than the fith truck, becaufe the fifhermén impofe any fith 
in pay. aie: am 
~ _ The feveral bickerings that have happened in New- 
»foundland between the Britith and F rench, cannot be re- 
boo 4 (¢}-No flepping, no wheel-carriages; their-fire-wood is carried {ome 
. .amules upon men’s :fhoulders. BA te 
"~~. {4} Spruce-leaves and buds decoéted in place of hops, make an 
'? ‘agreeable beer or drink, aud is efteemed good in the {eurvy. 
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ybercafle governor of 


Scotia, with 5 


{tages 
(capt. 


vain; St. John’s is the principal Britifh fifhery fettlement 


and anno 1714, June I, col. Moody being appointed 
lieutenant-governor of Placentia, received pofieflion from 
M. Caftabella, who fucceeded M. Subercaife as governor 
of Placentia anno 1706, when Subercafie was removed to 
the governor of L’Accadie or Nova Scotia; this Cafta- 
bella, was, made governor of Cape Breton iflands, and 
continued in that government many years. Anno 1719, 
col. Gladhill was appointed lieutenant-governor of Pla- 
centiain place of col, Moody. At prefent anno 1748, the 
Jieutenant- governor of Placentia is major Hamilton ; and 
the lieutenant-governor of St. John’s is capt. Bradftreet. 

The following accounts of fifheries fall in naturally 
with this fection, and carry along with it fome account 
_of the New-England fifhery. ONY Aa 


A Digreffion cancerming fifberies. our 
THE principal and moft extenfive branches of fifhery 
in commerce, are 1, Whaling, which ts in common to all 
“maritime nations, but followed to beft advantage by the 
Dutch; itis called the great fifhery, as herrings and cod 
fifhing are called the {mall ffheries. 2. Herrings; of thefe 
the Dutch alfo make the moft gain, although the only 
herring 
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herring. fifhery, known to_us, of quantity, and quality, 
fufficient and proper for the markets, is confined to the 
Britith, fea, which is a Mare claufum, and in all refpects 
is the Britith peculiar prope: ty, excepting that it isa nacu- 
SBS RIP HEN AF high way to all nations in their out- 
ward, bound and inward, bound voyages ;_and Great-Bri- 
tains),with greater. propriety, may be called Fierrings 
iland, than Newfoundland called ‘Terra de Baccaleos. 

PES EOE CALS OSH SREEtaa eo AO Se gh Bl VEL SI 
The Dutch, in the reign of Charles I, agreed to pay an- 
‘ually to Great-Britain, 30,000 /. fterling for licence ‘or. 
liberty of Sfhing for herrings upon the coaft of Great- 
Britain; they, paid only for one year, 1636, and no more; 
Cromwell, in his Declaration of war againft the Dutch, 
made a demand of the arrears of this licence money (at 
the fame time he infifted upon fatisfaction’ for the 
Amboyna. affair) but the principal differences which 


occafioned the war being foon accommodated, thefe de- 
mands were dropped. 3. Cod-fith. The European 
north fea cod, the cod from the banks of Holland and 
coaft of Ireland are much fuperior in quality to. the 


‘American. cod; but in no degree adequate to the Spa- 
nifh, Portugueze, and Italian markets: the cod fifhery 
to fupply, markets, 1s peculiar to Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and New-England. If Great-Britain, pending 
this. French war, continue with fuccefs to reduce’ ‘the 
French trade and colonies, we may give the law; and 
have Newfoundland, the iflands in the gulph of St. Lau- 
rence, Nova Scotia, and New-England, confirmed to us 
jn perpetuity; with an exclufive trade and navigation 


Ash V4 


upon the coafts thereof to the extent feaward’ of — 


Pa + 
.* 





leagues; thus we fhall have the monopoly of the cod 
fifhery. At.a low ftate, we can afford at a medium 
_ 300,000 quintals per annum, whereof Bilboa,. the dry 
cod. fifhery barcadier, takes off from 70,000 £0 80,009 
quintals per annum, to fupply Madrid, and fome other in- 
land countries of Spain. , | ve a 
To render thefe accounts diftinét, I fhall reduce them 
to five heads. 1. The Whale-fifhery. “2, ‘Herting- 
ae eae fifhery. 











(they are paflengers 
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winter, and re 
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ceeds nine feet; and roojbarrels of oibis fuppofed to, yield 
‘#600:wt. of bone: whales killed; in deep water, if they 
Riismeran sie wean!’ ss!doshdoisepsol Mee eae Jor 
Sperma-ceti, -whalesdo not. go, far north, \they .are 
‘grégarious; or in fhoals3; they go fouthward tothe Ba- 
- Rama iflands :in;Oober, and return in the {pring > moft 
‘of the Bermudas whales are fin-backs, twenty to, thirty 
per-anmiin cavght ) 6) oo) BANE. Sie 7 SAT 
-y Aewhale ftranded back off Cape-Cod, yielded 1 34 bar- 
rels-oil; and: wt. of bone ; this whale was fo fat, that, 
fome poor people tried the mufcular flefh, and made thirty 
barrels: more of oil. .-In New-England whaling, they.go 
upon fhares, One quarter to the veflel or owners, the reft 
to the company, finding themfelves viCtualling and whal- 
ing seer. ‘The whalers in deep water, or at a confider- 
‘able diftancé from Nantucket, fit out in the beginning 
and middle of Match. Third week of July, anno 1.738, 
arrived our whalers from Davis’s-ftraits. The New- 
England true whale is the fame with the European North- 
cape whales, are not eafily killed, being agile and very 
wild; the Dutch donot fifh them. Sperma-ceti whales 
do not ‘go far north, they. pafs by New-England in 
Oétober,; ‘and return in the fpring...Grampus’s, bortle- 
nofes; and the other fmnall cetaceous kind are:called black 
“It is not eafily to be accounted for, that whales do not 
in courfe of years become fcarcer, confidering the, con- 
tinued great flaughter of them by'the whaling nations); 
they bring only one calf at’ atime after many month 
geftation, whereas other fifh fpawn multitudes...» 
‘Fifh-oil is, 1. That from’ the true or whale-bone 
whale, and the other'laree whales. 2. Vitious/oil frorn 
the :fperma-ceti whales. 3. Black fith oil from, gram- 
pus’s :bottle-nofes, porpus’s, Fc. of the {mail cetaceous 
kind. 4. Liver-oil from: the livers of fundry,fithes; 
efpecially of cod-fifh. 5: That from the blabber’ or 
penicula adipofa of feals and fea-cows. There are two 
fortseof feals; one fort has its fkin dappled or in {mall 
iD {pots 5 
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‘middle. of May. . About thirty years: ago, commmunibus 
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pots; the other fort called the Ice-feal, hath a large black 
patch; runs flow, and is: killed by, a {mall blow on the 
head; goo have been killed in a harbour at Newfound- 

| the {kins and blubber is their, mer- 
cantile produce... The, fea-cow, or morfe is plenty upon 
the coafts of Nova Scotia and the gulph of St.Laurence, 
particularly. at the ifland of St, John’s ; -it.is of the big- 
nefs of a middling cow (it is not the fame with the % 
manatee of the gulph of Mexico) a very thick {kin with = 
heinlikechanot algal: oa) span era ain aesseeeae 
» In cold winters the whales, as._do other filh, keep in. 
deep water. The New-England_ people whale with.a 
drudge or ftop-water, not with long ropes or warps.as 
the: Hollanders. Upon the coaft of New-England, 
whales go northward from the middle. of March to the 


‘ : 


annis, were exported from New-England about .5000 
barrels of fifh-oil; at this writing, anno 1748, about 
40,000 barrels, notwithftanding the whales keeping a 
greater offing. bans J. atk 2undamewe 


2. Herrines. | In this tribe of fifhes there are, many 


fpecies or diftiné kinds, viz. The fhadd, the true her; 


i; 
ring, the alewife, the Sardinia, the anchovie, 7c. In | 
this article, I write only of the true or merchantable 
herring; in good quality and large quantities, theyfeem 
peculiar to the coaits of the Britifh iflands, and I fhall in | 
the firft place mention thefe as a ftandarde.”) spat bloat 

Upon the coafts of Great-Britain, herrings make their 
firft appearance northward (at the Weltern Iflands of 
Scotland they appear in the fpring) as, it is commonly 
faid, at the [2] Shetland iflands in\N. lat.61.D. beginning 


(J) Shetland iflands are the ultima Thule of the ancients: in the win- 
ter the feas are open, but harraffed with continued ftorms, fo as. to 
have no communication with the other parts of the earth... The Dutch 
Eaft-India thips, by a ftanding order, always return Setween the Ork- 


ney and Shetland iflands. In Shetland ‘their mother or indigenous 


tongue or language is Norfe or Norwegian ; it was originally a Danifh 
property, and, upon king James VI of Scotland marrying saitieain 
; OQ 
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of June; by cuftom the Hollanters do not begin to fifh 
until [m] June 24, and return’ to Holland’in Auguft'and 
September : 2000 bufies (a pink-fterned ‘catch of about 
forty to fifty ton) have Atone time fifhed in Braffa found: 
about Midtummer herrings are in the ereatelt perfection. 
Jt is faid, they come from the horthern deep waters (we 
hear of no herrings about Iceland under the Northern 
Polar Circle; a cod-fifhery has “been attempted : there, 
but turns to no good account) in a large body or’ fhoal, 
and meeting with the iflands of Great-Britain, this fhoal 
4g fplit ; one part or wing takes along the eaitern’ fhore, 
and make in fueceffively into all the Priths of Scotland, 
mote efpecially in Auguft to the Frith of Forth at Dun- 








bar and Fife Side: their next great appearatice is’ at 
Yarmouth roads'upon the coaft of England, where ‘the 
Dutch prefume again to fith for them; therice’to the 
jnouth of the river Thames, and thence to the fouthern 
and weftern parts of England. At Ilfracombe, N- dat. 
51D. 10m. within the mouth of the Severn river, about 
two leagues to fea, they fifh herrings from Michaelmas to 
-Chriftmas, and make from 10,000 to 12,000 barrels per 
‘annum. nthe autumn_the herrings fpawn, become lank 
or lean, and are only fit for being cured ‘by’ fmoakineg, 
‘called red herrings itis imagined that foon arcer fpawn- 
ing, they difappear in -deep water fouth of the Britith 
‘ands: the weftern fhoal or wing’of this great-body, 
pafs amongft the Lewis’s or [2] Scots weftern illandss 
‘thence this part of body of herrings fubdivides when they 
meet with Ireland ; one column proceeds to the weitern 


of. Denmark, it was quit-claimed to Scotland. ‘The people of cany 
confiderable bufinefs there fpeak Englith, Norfe, and Dutch.: 

{wm} By arefolve of the fenate of Hamburg, no herrings aredeemed 
to be in maturity, fit to be imported to a market until Midfammer. 
Hambarg is a piincipal mart for “herrings, it fupplies the -north-ealt 

_parts of Germany by the river Elbe andits branches, as\Dantzitk fup- 
plies Poland by the Wefel or Viftula and its, branches... pho) 
sofa] Called by the ancient geographers /Lbudz or Hebrides.,. Here 

“aré*plenty of codand long filh: may confit of about 49,000 fouls or 
inhabitants. 
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Placido! S48 pooner tad? Ate fesiha 
coaft” of) Ireland ; “the other’ column pais along St. 
») George’s, or the Irifh'channel, to the mouth of the Severn. 
It feems more reafonable to think, “that thefe herrings . 


4 t ’ 





care ‘conftant’ retainers ‘to! the iflands'’ of .Great-Britain, — 
“fome times difappeating in deep water, and at other times 
“appearing in thoal-water, according to their various feed- 
“ing ‘and fpawning groynds, fo as annually to make the 

circuit of thefe iflands; and as is the manner of all Paf- 
Jenger fifh, go northward towards fummer, and fouth- 


ward towards winter or cold weather, and in very cold 
weather take to deep or warmer water. And in fact or 
obfervation we find the herrings appear amongit the 
_ weftern iflands of Scotland in {pring ; they are at Shet-- 
Jand and the north parts of Scotland in fummer ;, they 
are along the eaft and fouth coafts of Great-Britain in 

autumn; and St, George’s channel in winter. — feree 
The Britith herrings fpawn in Auguit and September : 
“when they {pawn, the fifhermen call it fouling of the wa- 
ter; it is faid they go by pairs to the bottom, and rub 
their bellies in the mud and fand until their [0] milts and 
rows are difcharged ; foon after this the herring-filhery 
is fuppofed to be over, and that the herrings take to fea 

or deep water. — | Rites 

Dantzick is the principal market for the Scots and 
Dutch white or pickled herrings; next are Hamburg and 
Stockholm : the Dutch re-pickle their herrings in Hol- 

land. : Dl ee aed 
The herrings of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
- New-England, are either of a different {pecies, or of a 
bad quality ; and if in curing their quality could be re- 
medied, they are not of a fufficient quantity to fupply the 
“herring markets: they are caught in feines or mafhes ; 
they have been pickled and barrelled for the Negroes in 
the Weit-India iflands, but turned out not merchantable, 
_-and that branch of fithery was dropped. In Newfound- 
and’ they come in by autumn, being their laft bait fith, 
In New-England, notwithftanding their -being a peri- 

. [o) Laétes. \ 

odical 

















odical fith, their periods are uncertain 5/.at prefent. they 


"are not fo plenty as formerly, and. generally. fet.in) to 
_ {pawn towards the end of winter, Ys 


‘Periodical fhoals or paffengers of north fea th upon 


~ the eaftern fhore of North-America, are not found-fouth 
of 4t D.N. lat, fome ftraggling cod and falmon. are 


7 


fometimes caught to the fouth of Nantucket or. this lati- 


~) tude, but do not anfwer the curing. — 


“Sh. Con-Fistzay. The. Scots or north fea. dry cod, 
“and the New-England winter dry cod, are of the prime 


quality ; they will bear watering: fummer fith of .New- 
_ England, when watered, breaks. _ Large winter.cod.dry 
fifh, is the beft for Bilboa market ; it retains its. mellow- 
nefs, and will bear land-carriage to Madrid ;.{maller fith 


~ will anfwer in other markets. . In Great-Britain. and 


Ireland, they are not reckoned merchantable if under 
eighteen inches in length, from the firft fin to, the, cting 
“on of the tail, and are allowed no:falt debenture. or 


“bounty, , Auguft and September. are the beft times: for 


felling a fith cargo in the Roman. catholic.countries ; 
their Lent ftock by that time is expended. aaa 2 
The New-England fifhery have their falt from, Sale- 
Tortugas, Cape de Verde iflands, Turks iflands or Baha- 
mas, Lifbon, and Bay of Bifcay. The fithermen.victual 
with falt pork only, bifcuit, and: rum. -Alk cod-fifh 
caught, from the beginning of June to the beginning of 
October, are called fymmer fifth the others are called 
fpting and fall ffh, or winter fifth, and are of the better 
quality. The falt fleet from Tortugas generally arrives 
in New-England about the middle of April. Feyor 
New-England dry cod-fith is more falt burnt than 
thofe of Newfoundland, becaufe in New-England, they 
generally ufe falt from Tortugas and the Ifle of May, 
which is too fiery ; at Newfoundland they make ufe of 
falt from. Lifbon and the Bay of Bifcay,.of a'milder 


“geen in Newfoundland they work their fith belly 


down ; in New-England they work them belly up, to re- 
I | ceive 
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ceive more-falt, and add totheir weight. No fun-burnty.° 
falt-burnt,)or that have: beenja confiderable time’ pickled... — 
before, dried, are to be, deemed merchantable fith.;.; ./, ini0) ’ 
_ Marblehead ),in ; New-England, fhips, off more, dried. — 
cod;.than, all,.the; reft. of New-England befides , ANNO 6) 
1732s,a good: fith years,and.in, profound peace, Marble 
head. -had:about 120-4chooners of about, fifty tons, bur+ 
- then; feven men aboard, and.one man afhore to make the 
fith, is about 1000 men employed from that, town; jbe-,, 
fides the feamen who carry the fifh to market ; if they 
had all) been. well. fithed,. that is, 200 quintals to,a fares, 
would have made 120,000 quintals. At prefent, anna 
17475 they:have not exceeding feventy dchooners, sand 
make five fares yearly; firlt is to the Ife of Sable;.the . 
cod-fifh: fet in there early.in the fpring, and this fare is, 
fullof fpawn: formerly, they fitted out in- February, but 
by ftormy. weather having loft fome veffels, and many //_ : 
anchors; cables, and other: geer, they do not fit out until 
March. Their fecond fare is in May to Brown’s Banks <6. 
and the other banks near the Cape Sable coaft; thefe.are 
alfocalledifpring-fifh. Their third and fourth fares are to , 
St. George’s Bank, called fummer fith. Their fifthand... 
laft fare isin autumn to the Ile of Sables; thefe are-called 
winter fifh. \New-England cod is generally cured or dried 
upon hurdles or brufh. Anno 1721, were cured at Canfo 
off Nova Scotia 20;000 quintals of cod-fifh ; but, as itis. 
faid, the officers of that garrifon ufed the fifhermen ill, 
and:no:fifhery has been kept there for many years. At 
prefent, anno.1747, there is cured in all places of Britith 
North-America about 300,000 quintals dry merchant~ ., 
able cod. 9. HEN | 
There are feveral other:particulars relating to the cod= 
fifhery interfperfed in the former fheets, which we fhall 
not repeat, left we fhould deviate from the character of a 
fummary. We shall obferve, that the F rench have been 
roo much. connived at in-carrying on a confiderable cod> 5. 
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fifhery near the mouth. of the river St. Laurence ato. 
Gafpee, contrary to treaty, becaufe it lies in Noya Scotia. >: 
. Continued 
ean : < 
4 a * 
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Contintied welterly or dry winds are not requifite in cur-'» 
ing dry cod; becaufe they muft be fweated in piles by ~ 
fome damp éafterly whether. Winter fifh ought /not to— 


be fhipped® off till’ May 3 for although the preceeding 
frofts make them look fair and firm, if fhipped. off too 
foon} the fubfequént ‘héat of the hold, makes them fweat 
and putrify)) “The ftock fifh of Norway and Iceland, are 
cod cured without falt, by hanging in the frofts of winter 
upon fticks, called ftocks in Dutch. aE 


4. SMALLER Fisnerres ufed in commerce; we fhall 
mention a few. ~ MH, ov erti bl 

Scale Fith fo called, wiz. Haddock, Haake, and Pol- 
lucy which in New-England are cured in the fame man- 
ner as dry cod 5 thefe, together with the dry cod that is 
not fit for European’ markets, are fhipped off to. the 
Weft-India iflands, towards feeding of the Negro flaves, 
and make a confiderable article in:our trade to the fugar- 
iflands. purest tbe Binds Lt 

Mackarel, fplit, falted, and barrelled for the Negroes 
in the fugar-iflands, are caught either by hook, feines, or 
marfhes; thofe by hook are the beft ; thofe by feines are 
worft, becaufe in’bulk they’are bruifed: mackarel will 
not take the hook, unlefs it: have a motion of two or 
three’ knots; if quicker they will take the hook; but their 
jaw being tender. gives way, and the mackarel is lott. 
There are two feafons of makarel, {pring and autumn ; 
the’autumn mackarel are the beft: thote of the {pring 
appear about the middle of May, very lean, and vanifh 
in two or three weeks. 

Sturgeon very plenty ; fome are twelve feet long, and 
weigh 400 wt. Formerly a merchant of Bofton-contract- 
ed with fome fifhmongers in London. Anno 1721, he 
fent 1400 -cags of 40 to 50 wt. (the contract was for 
5000 tags per annum) the filh were good, but too alt 
or illcured ; this fifhery did not anfwer, and it was 
droppéd. - London is fupplied with fturgeon from Dant- 
zicky Hamburg, and ‘Pilau. 
4. SEE NC Salmon 
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Salmon are plenty .in all the Britifh North-America 
rivers from Newfoundland to about N. lat. 41 D. They 
fet in to Maffachufetts-Bay about the middle of April; 
they do not chufe warm weather, therefore do not con> 
tinue there long after having fpawned ; farther north 
they ‘continue many months. ‘This falmon is not of a 
good quality, and is not fo good for a market, as the 
falmon of Great-Britain and Ireland. : iba 

Alewives, by fomé of the country people, called her- 
rings; they are of the [p] herring tribe, but fomewhat 
jarger than the true herring they are a very mean, dry, 
and infipid fifh ; fome of them are cured in the manner 
of white herrings, and’ fent to the fugar-iflands for the 
flaves, but becaufe of their bad quality they are not in 
requeft: in fome places they are ufed to manure land; 
they are very plenty, and come up the rivers and brooks 
into ponds inthe fpring ; having fpawned they reurn to 
fea: they never take the hook. | 

"5. FOR SPENDING FRESH. Befides the abovemen- 
tioned fifh, which are alfo eat when frefh, there are many 
forts which are not cured and fhipped off. In New- 
England they are generally well known, and are much 
the fame as in Britain : we fhall refér them to the fections 
of New-England. . 

“Many fith go up the rivers, and into ponds, earlier or 
later in the {pring to {pawn, viz. falmon, fhad, alewives, 
tom-cod, fmelts, &@c. and many good laws have been 
made in New-England, to prevent their paflages from 
being ftopped by weirs, &c. as they are of great bene- 
fit to the inhabitants near thefe rivers and ponds. 





[~] ‘The pilchard’ or halecula is not found in thefe parts; it is no 
whére ‘heard. .of, but’ upon the coafts of Devonfhire and Cornwall in 
England; Dartmouth lies in the centre of the pilchard fithery ; they 
are caught from the beginning of Auguft to the beginning of Neo- 
vember; itis fmaller than.a herring. | 


2 Liijivws 
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aie ga fa tl on 8 | 
Concerning Nova. Scotia, 0” ‘LiAcadie. . 


“\ HIS country was called Nova Scotia by Sir William 
_ Alexander, fecretary of ftate for Scotland, by means 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorge, prefident of the New-England 
or Plymouth company, he obtained a royal grant, Sept. 
10, anno 1621; he was afterwards created lord. Alex - 
ander, vifcount of Canada, and earl of Stirling, anno 
1633. The French call it L’Acadie, an abbreviation 
or corruption of Arcadia in the Morea of Greece, a 
northern hilly country of the Peloponnefus. Hitherto, 
it cannot be called a colony; it is only an impotent 
Britith garrifon in an ill-regulated French fettlement : 
the French fettlers and the Britifh garrifon officers (with 
much impropriety) call the inhabitants Neutrals, though 
under the prote¢tion of, and in allegiance to, the crown of 
Great-Britain ;, there are no Britith fettlers to compofe 
an affembly. or. Jegiflature for making laws and raifing 
of taxes. 

“The French had early fettlements in L’Acadie or. 
Nova Scotia ; captain Argol from Virginia, anno 1613, 
vifited Port- Royal and St. Croix, and brought away two 
French veffels. _M. Biencourt was at that time governor 
of Port-Royal: Argol broke up fome French fettlements 
in Sagadahock and L’Acadie, called part of New- 
France, or Terra Canadenfis. At prefent the country 
north of St. Laurence river, only, retains this name: this 
expedition of Argol’s made way for Sir William Alex- 
ander’s patent. ‘Sir William admitted fome affociates, 
anno 1623; they fent over a fhip with fome fettlers, but 
they all returned»to England the fame year, and the 
French proceeded in their fettlements. K.Charles I, anno 
16: 25, upon his marriage with Henrietta Maria, a daugh- 
ter of France, quit- -claimed Nova Scotia to the French. 

There have been many revolutions in the property and 
dominion of Nova Scotia, 

Vo t.-I. D4 x. Anno 
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1. Anno 1627 and anno 1628, Sir David Kirk and 


affociates, upon a private adventure, but by commiffion — 


from the king or crown of England, conquered the 


French -fettlements in Canada and Nova Scotia; and - 


patents were obtained from the court of England, by 
which the lands called Canada; north of the river St. 
Laurence, weré granted to Sir David Kirk, and the lands 
~ ¢alled Nova Scotia, fouth of the faid river, were confirm- 
éd to Sir William Alexander. _ Nat 
2. Sir William fold the property to M. Claude de la 


Tour d’Aunay, a French proteftant, and anno. 1632, 


Mar. 29, by treaty king Charles quit-claimed it to France. 

3. Cromwell fent col. Sedgwick ; he reduced it anno 
1654, and it was confirmed to England by treaty in the 
year following; M. St. Eftienne, fon and heir of the 
above Claude de la Tour, came to England, made out his 
claim, and-had the property furrendered to him; this 
Lia Tour fold the property to Sir Thomas Temple, who 
was Sovernor and in pofleffion of the property until anno 
1662; it was then delivered up to the French by king 


Charles TI (that race ought to be called fons of France, _ 


not fons of Great-Britain) who agreed with the Temples 
for a fum of 10,000 /. fterling to be paid them (but it 


never was fatisfied) upon account of their right. 


Menival was appointed governor, and built a fmall — 


ffockaded fort, called Port-Royal, upon a bafon, nine 
miles from the bay of Fundy; Nova Scotia was confirm- 
ed to'the French by the Breda treaty, anno 1667, in the 
manner of a quit-claim. La Tour, a French proteftant, 
upon his returning to the Roman catholic way of worfhip, 
had it confirmed (as to property) to him by the court of 
France. La Tour, in the various viciffitudes, was pro- 
teftant when the country was under the dominion of Eng- 
tand, and Roman catholic when it was fubject to the king 
of France. La Tour built a fort at St. John’s river: 
iM. Donnée, the French governor of L’Acadie, déemed 
it irregular, and inconfiftent with the royal prerogative: 
while Lia Tour was in France, he reduced it, and inhu- 
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manly. deftroyed La Tour’ s wife and family. La Tour 
became poor, borrowed a large fum of money of M. Belle — 
Ifle, a rich merchant and trader to North- America, and 
affigned over to him one half of the province or feigneurie. 

4. The French of L’Acadie being troublefome. 
neighbours, New-England fitted out an expedition of 700 
men under col. Phipps, at their own charge, anno 16905 
(Menival sovernor, the fort ill fortified, and ill provided). 
they demolifhed the fort; the, French took the oaths of 
allegiance and fidelity to the crown of England, but foon 
revolted in conformity to Roman catholic and French 
faith, and continued their fettlements ; and by the treaty 
of Ryfwic, anno 1697, Great-Britain quit-claimed it to 
France. WN. B. The New-England expedition failed. 
from Bofton (Nantafket is in Bofton harbour) 28th of. 
April, came before Port-Royal 11th of May, in two or 
three days Menival furrendered, and the French garrifon 
was fhipped off. 

Anno 1704, major Church, with 550 voluntiers, vifited 
Penobfcut, Paflamaquady, and Les Mines ; they brought 
off about 100 prifoners: in July they attempted Port- 
Royal, but in vain. 

Capt. Rowfe of Charleftown, anno 1706, a8 a flag of 
truce was fent to Annapolis to exchange or redeem pti 
foners; he,- with fome. of his. owners and afiociates in 
Bofton, were under fufpicion of fecret contracts [¢], 
fupply the French enemy; indictments were laid ele 
them for high mifdemeanours; they were fined, but: their 
fine remitted: one trip they brought home feventeen pri- 
foners; next trip only feven prifoners. 

Anno 1707-8, March 13, from New-England there 
proceeded an expedition againft Port-Royal, “under col. 


[¢] At prefent, anno1747 and 1748, the fame’game is played; :zm- 
pune, from Rhode-ifland, New- York, and Philadelphia ; if this ilhci¢e 
trade fupplied the enemy only with fuperfiuities and extravagancies at 
a good price, perhaps in policy it might be connived at; but to relieve * 
their neceffities inftead of diftrefling ‘them (which the proclamation of 
war in exprefs words, requires) feems to be a degree, off treafon; or at 
leaft of -high mifdemeanor, - 
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March, with two regiments of militia, Wainwright and 
Hilton, covered by the Deptford man of war from Eng- 
land, and the province galley ; this expedition had no’ 
effect, and the officers of the Deptford were blamed as_ 
ridaligentigrirefractory., = ois Aino Saga a. 
“Anno 1709, col. Nicholfon and capt, Vetch apply at 
the court of Great-Britain, for fea and land-forces to re- 
duce Canada; there being at that time a fort of court. 
“wir, it Was not attended to, but upon their folliciting an’ 
expedition of lefs confequence, viz. to reduce Port-Royal 
and the country of Nova Scotia; this was obtainte: ste 
5. Nova Scotia continued with the French from anno 
1662 (Sir William Phipps’s reduction and poffeffion of it, 
anno 1690 ; may be faid to be only momentary) until 
-anho 1710, it was then reduced by a force from Great- 
Britain, and from New-England, under col. Nicholfon, 
and confirmed to Great-Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and thus it remains to this day. Arne ey 
This expedition under general Nicholfon (with in- 
{tructions to all the governors of New-England to be af- 
fitting) and adjutant general Vetch, was as follows, anno 
1710, July 15, Nicholfon, with fome Britifh officers, and 
col. Reading’s marines, arrive at Bofton from England, 
for the intended expedition: the armament fet out from 
Bofton, Sept. 18, confifting of the Dragon, Falmouth, 
Leoftaff, and Feverfham men of war, the Star bomb, 
and the Maffachufetts province-galley, with tranfports, in 
all thirty-fix fail, the land-forces on board were, one 
re iment of marines from England, two regiments. of 
Maffachufetts-Bay, one regiment of Connedticut, and one 
regiment of New-Hampbhire and Rhode Ifland, com- 
miffioned by the queen, and armed by her gift; they 
arrived at Port-Royal in fix days (the grenadiers of, Wal- 
-ton’s regiment were commanded by Mafcarene, the pre- 
_fent governor of Annapolis fort, and commander in. chief 
of Nova Scotia) after a {mall affair of cannonading and 
bombarding, the French governor Subercaffe capitulated, 
and Oétober s, the fort-was delivered up; andcol. Vetch, 
ni according 
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-aecording: to inftruétions, becomes goyernor. The terms: 
of. capitulation were, that all the F rench, being 481 per- 
fons within the Banlieu} or three miles of the S fort, fhall 

be’ under the protection of Great-Britdinj upon their’ 
taking the proper oaths of allegiance; the other French’ 
fettlers were left t6 difcretion, "Nat, 4 in cafe the French 

make incurfions ‘upon the frontiers of New-England, the’ 
Britifh fhall’ make reprifals upon the French in Nova 

Scotia, by making fome of their chief inhabitants faves 

to our’ Indians; ; yet notwithftanding, the French of L’Ac- 

adie commit hoftilities, but the Port-Royal and Cape 

Sable Indians defire terms of amity and alliance; the gar- 

rifon allowed to march out with fix cannon and two 

mortars, afterwards bought by Nicholfon for 7499 livres 

ten fols : the garrifon confiting of 258 foldiers with their 

officers, and ‘other inhabitants, in all 48x perfons, male 

and female, were fhipped to Rochelle in France; general 

Nicholfon fent major Livingfton, and M. Subercafie 

fent baron St. Cafteen to the marq. de Vaudrueil general 

of Canada, to acquaint him with this event; they arrived 

at Quebec, Dec. 16. The men of war and tranfports 

fail for Bofton, Oct. 14, leaving a garrifon in Port- 

Royal, now called Annapolis Royal, of 200 marines and 

250 New-England voluntiers; they were relieved next” 
year by 400 of the troops deftined for Canada. The 

New-England charge in this expedition, was upwards of 

23,000 /, ” fterling reimburfed by parliament. 

The French governor’s commiffion was in thefe words ; 
Daniel Anger de Subercafle, knight of St. Louis, go- 
vernor of L’Acadie, of Cape Breton iflands and lands 
adjacent from Cape Rofier, of the great river St, Lau- 
rence as far as the eaft parts of Quenebec river. 

Hereitis notimproper to annex thefollowing digreffion. 


A A digrefi on concerning fome late Britifh expeditions againft 
Canada, 

ANNO 1690, the New-Englanders having reduced 

a rae and all the reft of Nova Scotia or L’Acadie, 

Dag were 
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“were encouraged to attempt Quebec i in Canada the fame 
years they fet out too late in the year, want of experi- 


ence in their principal officers, ficknefs amongft their 
men, and the army of 1000 Englith with 1500 Indians, 
who at the fame time were to march from Albany, by 
the way of Laké Champlain to attack Montreal by way 
of diverfion, to divide the French forces, not proceeding, 
occafioned a mifcarriage, with the lofs of | 1000 men, and 
a lols of many of their tranfports 3 in their return, with a 
great charge incurred; which charge eccafioned the firft 


emiffion of a pernicious {7} Paper’ Currency by Way, of 


[7] The odium which I bear to this fallacious and defigned cheat! of 2 
plantation government public Paper Currency, leads me to anticipate a 
little upon the article of Paper Currencies defigned for the Appendix. 
This pindaric or loofe way of writing ought not to be confined to lyric 
poetry ; it feems to be more agreeable by its variety and turns, than a 
rigid dry connected account of things: fome perhaps of no tafte blame 
me for want of method; and on the other lay a ftri& obfervance of the 
propriety of words, ‘they call pedantry. 

I have obferved, that all our Paper-money-making affemblies have 
been legiflatures of debtors, the reprefentatives of people who from in- 
cogitancy, idlenefs, and profufenefs, have been under a neceffity of 
mortgaging their lands: lands are real permanent eftate, but the debt 


in Paper Currency by its multiplication depreciates more and more. 


‘Thus their land eftate in nominal value increafes, and their debt in no- 
minal value decreafes; and the large'quantities of Paper Credit is pro- 
portionably in favour of the debtors, and to the difadvantage of the 
creditors, or induftrious frugal part of the colony : this 4 is the wicked 
myftery of this iniquitous Paper Currency. — 

' A public credit Paper Currency, is a great promoter of expeditions. 
1. Thefe bills to defray the charge are {oon expedited, but with a con- 
fequent diftant but certain ruinous effe&t. 2. This affluence of paper 
Credit invites or encourages people to borrow and run in debt, beyond 
what they ever can extricate. 3. Debtors, when called upon by their 
creditors from enlifting by‘adts of their legiflatures, are indulged or re+ 
{pited for fome confiderable time; thus towards the Cape-Breton ex- 
pedition, anno 1745, in lefs than two months, in the province of Maf- 
fachufletts-Bay, out of 20,000 fencible men capable to march, 3000 
enlifted, and were a dead lofs to the province: 2000 more, that is, two’ 
regiments were propofed by —— to be added to the garrifon of Louif- 
burg, but cannot be completed; and two or three thoufand more to- 
Jenin demolifhing a French out-fort, called Crown-Point, which we 
cannot pretend to maintain, but abandon to be rébuilt by.the French for 
one tenth of the charge which it bs coft us in n reducing i it (Quebec re- 
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public bills of credit to pay this charge: there failed from 
Bofton frigates and tranfports thirty-two, having 2000 
landmen aboard; the admiral called the Six Friends car- 
ried forty-four guns; they failed from Bofton Augutt 9, 
‘did not arrive before Quebec till OGober 5, landed 1400 
men under general Walley about one league and a half 
from the town, were repulfed two or three times with great 
lofs. Baron La Hontan, who was then at Quebec, fays, 
«* The New-England men did not want courage, but 
¢* wanted military difcipline; that Sir William Phipps’s 
6° conduct was fo bad, that he could not have done lefs 
<¢ than he did, if he -had been hired by the French, to 
‘ ftand {till with his “hands in his pockets, if they had 
*¢ come directly againft the town, it would have furren- 
<¢ dered, but they were dilatory in their confultations at a 
“¢ diftance, which gave time to reinforce the place with 
‘* recular troops, militia, and{favages ; Sir William bom- 
‘< barded the town from four veffels, and did damage to 
« the value of five or fix piftoles; in the town were only 
“‘ twelve great guns, and very little ammunition.” 
Anno 1711, the fcheme and expedition for reducing 
of Quebec and Placentia, and confequently all Canada 
and Newfoundland, to ingrofs the Cod-fifhery [5], was 


duced:by a force from Great-Britain will fave us both men and money,” 
- and effectually bring all Canada into, our hands.) Some evil genius 
feems to prefide or prevail at prefent, by the apparent deftruétion of 
the perfons and effets of this jaded province of Maifiachuffetts-Bay. 
When I happen upon this fubjeét, I cannot avoid being more fan- 
guine (but in.truth) than fome Paper-money patriots may judge feafon- 
able: thatI may not preclude what is to be faid inthe Appendix, con- 
cerning Plantation Paper Currencies, I fhall only inftance the vaft in- 
credible damages that perfonal eftates have fuffered in New England, 
by depreciation of denominations from the multiplying of a nominal 
Paper Currency. Anno 1711, by att of aflembly the exchange of the 
government bills upon account of the fham Canada expedition, was 
fixed at 140 New-England for 100 fterling. At prefent in the fpring, 
anno 1748, itis with merchants 1000, New-England for 100 flerling, 
perhaps from mal-adminiftration only. , 
(s] Or rather to draw off fome of our troops from annoying the 
French in Flanders, and finally by mifcarrying to contribute towards 
making the people of Great-Britain tired of the war. with France. 
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312 Britisn Settlements in America. Part Il. 
concerted by the:new miniftry, follicited by Nicholfon ; 
[z] the regiments of Kirk, Hill, Windrefs, Clayton, and 
Kaine, from Flanders, together with Seymour’s Difnay’s, 


and..a~battalion of marines from England, under the — 


command. of brigadier Hill, brother to the new favourite 
Mrs. Mafham, in forty tranfports, with a fquadron of 
twelve -line of battle fhips, feveral frigates, two bomb- 
veffels, a fine train of artillery under col. King, with forty 
fine horfes, and fix {tore fhips ; they failed from England 
April 28; arrived at Bofton, June 25: by order from 


home there was a congrefs at New-London of all our’ 


plantation governors north of Penfylvania with Nichol- 
fon, to concert meafures ; to the Britifh troops were 
joined two regiments from Maffachuffets-Bay, Rhode. 
Ifland, and. New-Hampfhire, to attack Quebec, while 
the militia from Connecticut, New-York, and Jerfeys, 


with the Indians of the Five Nations, fo called, under. 


general Nicholfon, marched by land from Albany, Aug. 


20, to attack Montreal for diverfion. It [uv] was alledged, © 
that they were retarded at Bofton for want of provifions 5. | 


they did not fail till July 30; there were fixty-eight vef- 
fels, carrying 6463 troops; Auguft 18, they anchored 
in the bay or harbour of Gafpee, on the fouth fide of the 
entrance of St. Laurence river, to wood and water. Aug. 
23, in the night-time, contrary to the advice of the pi- 
lots, in a fog they fell in with the north fhore, and, upon 


(¢] Four of the principal men of the five Indian Tribes or, Nations, 
who lie between our fettlements and Canada, called the Four Kings, 
were fent over to England to perfuade this expedition. 

(u] Sir Hovenden Walker wrote to governor Dudley in Bofton, “I 
** concur with the opinion of all the fea and land officers here, that the 
““ government of this colony have prejudiced the prefent expedition 
** inftead of afflifting it.” sh 

Admiral Walker having demanded a fupply of failors, the governor 
and council reprefent, That the ordinary guards for the fea-coaft and 
inland forces, with thofe detached for the prefent expedition, are up- 
wards of two thoufand men; which, upon a ftriét examination into the 
miufter-rolls, is more than one fifth of all the perfons within this go- 
vernment capable of bearing arms; therefore it was inconfiftent with 
the fafety of this her majefty’s province to {pare any more men : there 
Were 1100 effective land- forces, and 160 failors in our tranfports. h 
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the iflands of egos, loft [22] eight ‘tranfports, ‘and884 
men. In acouncil of war, it was refolved) that,’ by ‘rea- 
fon of the ignorance of the pilots, it» was inipractivable 
to proceed ; ‘and that advice fhould be {ent to recall’ general 
Nicholfon from proceeding to ) Montreale:\ The? fleét ‘an- 
chored in Spanifh river off Cape-Breton, Sept. 43" fand,: ‘in 
a general council of war, it was refolved not to attempt 
any thing againft [x] Placentia, but'to return to Great- 
Britain. They failed from Spanifh river Sept. 16,'and in 
twenty one days were in foundings ‘near thé channel of 
England, Oct. 16, at St. Helen’s, the Edgar, with the 
admiral’s journals and other papers, was blown’ up; ‘and 
the voyage (as fome fay) in that inhuman wicked manner 
fettled. ‘The charge incurred by the province of Maffa- 
chufetts-Bay was fomething more than 24,000/. fterling 
allowed by parliament, and converted into debentures 
transferrable, and bearing intereft, it is probable the Mat 
fachuffetts demand of 17 8, 000 /. fterlin g charges incurred 
in reducing Louifbourg, may be fatisfied in the fame 
manner ; thefe debentures to be transferrable only towards 
cancelling the provincial bills of public credit, that ac- 
CURSED PAPER CURRENCY, in which the honeft; induftri- 
ous, frugal people have loft almoft the whole of their 
perfonal eftates by depreciations ; but not to be intrufted 
in any fhape with fallacious money-making and indebted 
g—-rs and a—lies. : 


; [av], Whereof one was a New-England victualler, whofe men were: 
aved. 

[x] By an intercepted letter from Cafta Bella governor of Placentia, 
to M. Pontchartrain French fecretary of ftate, it appears, that the 
French had not exceeding 700 men in that garrifon and country, con- 
fequently muft have proved an eafy conquett. ’ 

_ When they muftered at Spanith river, the number of men aboard the 
men of war and tranfports were 7643. Although they had not exceed- 
ing ten weeks provifion, at fhort allowance, in two or three days Pla- 
centia might have been reduced, garrifoned, and the fleet difpatched to 
Great-Britain without fuffering for want of provifions ; I cannot fay 
fuch was the fatality, but fuch was the delflination of the affair by a ‘ 
wicked miniltry. 
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-» Our [-y] next Canada expedition proved abortive in a 
Shorter time from the conception ; but may be fuppofed 
to have been occafioned by fome natural good [z] policy 
caufes, and not from premeditated defigned méans of 
mifcarriage, as inthe former. By orders dated —April, 
174.6, from the duke of Newcatftle, fecretary of ftate at the 
court of Great-Britain; allthe Britifh governors in North- 
America are required to raife each of them, fo many inde- 
pendent companies of 1,00 men, as they can fpare and ef- — 
fect: thofe of New-York, New-Jerfeys, Penfylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, to be formed into one corps, to, 





_ [9] Romantic expeditions have been the bane of our northern colo- 
nies, by incurring a paper public credit, made a currency and legal 
tender. The ill concerted, and worfe executed, expedition, anno 1690, 
againit Canada, introduced this vicious currency : the very, very, very 
_rafh, but very, very, very fortunate expedition againft Cape-Breton or 
‘Louifbourg, I hope may terminate public paper currency; the damage 
to all induftrious frugal people is flagrant, that is, filver, by this expe- 
dition, from 305. per oz. was depreciated to 60s. per oz. Thus all good 
honeft men (real eftates, fpecialties, the falaries and wages of our le- 
giflatures excepted) loft one half of their eftates ; and by taxes to can- 
cel this debt, lofe, in courfe of years, perhaps one quarter more of 
their principal eftates, that is, the induftrious and frugal, from the .be- 
ginning of the projet of the Cape Breton expedition, in the {pace of. 
two years have loft three quarters of their eftates: if reimburfed from - 
the parliament of Great-Britain, the taxes being only one quarter will 
be eafed: fome fay this is the natural confequence from the indebted. 
memibers of the legiflature. 
{z] Vulgar minds cannot dive into myfteries of ftate, no more than 
into myfteries of religion; that is, whether this not followed Canada 
expedition was only a feint, to make the French fecure and guardlefs 
upon the coalt of Britany; that the fhips, merchandize, and flores at 
Port Louis, Port L’Orient, (ec. might fall.an eafy prey: or, whether 
\ the allowing duke d’Anville’s {quadron, with land-forces, to fail early 
in the fummer without moleftation in Europe and America ; was, that 
Cape-Breton might fall into the French hands again, or that they might 
reduce Annapolis with Nova Scotia to be delivered up again to Britain 
at a peace, as an equivalent for Louifbourg with Cape- Breton iflands, 
if not retaken by the French: this may be imagined from the delay 
of Leftock’s and lieutenant-general St. Clair’s failing, "till too date in 
the year, and afterwards, by a feint, converting the expedition into a 
defcent upon the coaft of Britany, to abate the popular clamour for 
their not proceeding againft Canada ; all this. ae ears puzzling ina 
fubfequent congreis for a peace. 
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be commanded by brigadier Gooch, lieutenant-governor 
of Virginia; the king to be at the charge of arming, pay- 
ing, and cloathing of thefe troops, but the feveral colo- 
nies to furnifh levy-money and victualling ; Virginia fent 
two companies, Maryland three, Penfylvania four, the 
Jerfeys five, New-York fifteen, being twenty-nine compa- 
nies ; thefe were defigned againft Crown-Point, and from 
thence againft Montreal ; the two Virginia companies re- 
mained in the fort of New- York, the regular troops were 
fent upon the expedition ; the yellow fever at this time 
prevailed at Albany, therefore the troops for the expedi- 
tion rendezvous at Saratago, about thirty miles higher up 
Hudfon’s river: Maffachufetts-Bay raifed twenty compa- 
‘nies, Connecticut ten, Rhode-ifland three, New-Hamp- 
fhire two, being thirty-five companies. Thefe were to join 
the Britith land-forces under lieutenant-general St. Clair, 
with a fquadron of men of war from England to reduce 
Quebec, and all Canada, whileGooch was making a diver- 
fion at Montreal, fixty leagues farther up the river of St. 
Laurence; thefe colony militia were to receive part of the 
booty, and to be fent home when the fervice was over. 


Admiral Leftock’s being appointed commander of the 
{quadron dettined for this expedition, in place of admiral 
Warren, aman of integrity, and the delays until roo late 
in the year, plainly evinced that the reduction of Canada 
at that time was not intended. As the governors of the 
feveral colonies had no inftruGtions to difmils their levies ; 
thefe levies were continued on foot; the Maflachufetts 
men were difpofed into two regiments of Waldo’s and 
Dwight’s ; at the requeft of governor Matcareneé, five or: 
fix of Waldo’s companies, the three companies of Rhode- 
ifland, and the two companies of New-Hampfhire, were 
[a|fent for the protection of Nova Scotia; the other 


[a] The three companies from Rhade-ifland were fhipwrecked near 
Martha’s vineyard; the two companies of New-Hampthire went to 
fea, but for fome trifling reafon put back, and never proceeded: the 
want of thefe five companies was the occafion of our forces being over- 
1 aie 1500 




























































































































































6 BRITISH Settlements in OAMERICA., 
1500 | ‘imen’’were “defigned to'join the fouthern levies; in 


order! to reduce [4]'‘Crown-Point fort, built by” the | 
French as a rendezvous and place of arms for difturb-~ 


ine our fettlements’ of New-England and New- York’; ’ 
Some ‘mifunderftanding between the! fever 


fee p. 1. 
overnments, and the contagious fickneftes which pre- 


vailed about Albany, prevented the profecution of | this 
defign : the order for difmiffing or difbanding of the Ca- 
nada levies, did not arrive until O€ober, anna 174) 5 5 
they were accordingly difmiffed, and have produced an-— 


other aren of lente the bane: of all'countries.: 7 ''8T 


| IBS 
aMlere we fhall continue the hiftory of the feveral ick 
etings or fkirmifhes which we have had in Nova Scotia 
with the Canadians; the other French, and their Indians: 
. After the reduction of Port-Royal or Annapolis-Royal | 
by general Nicholfon, anno 1710, notwith{tanding that» 
by the capitulation, the inhabitants without the Banliew’ 
were to be [c] Neutrals, they continued their hoftilities , 
hoftilities continuing, the’ French miffionary prieft, and 


powered a the Canadians at Minas with a eonfiderable laughter. I. 
ule this expreffion, becaufe many of them were not fairly killed i ina 
military manner: 

Here. I cannot avoid mentioning the impropriety of the el pve dion 
AUXILIARIES, which properly fignifies foreign troops inaid ; whereas | 
the troops fent from New-England for the protection of Nova Scotia, 
belonged to the fame crown or dominion, and perhaps may more pro- 
perly be called fuccours; or reinforcements. | 

[4] Formerly New-England was generally in the time of the French’ 
wars annoyed from the north-eaftward: but this war our annoyance is } 
north-weltward, that is, from Crown Point.. In former wars there 
was a neutrality between the New-York or Mohawk Indians and the~ 
French Indians; fo that a confiderable trade was eafily carried on be- 
tween Albany and Montreal, to the advantage of the people of New- 
York, and difadvantage of Canada. The French ereéted this fort, 
1. To prevent this difadvantageous intercourfe of trade. 2. To ex~ 
tend their claims of dominion and foil. 3. The better to difturb our 
fettlements in the times of war. New-York government, in former 
French wars, did not fuffer ; in this war they have fuffered much. . 

{<] At prefent it feems an impropriety in the officers of the troops 
and garrifon of Annapolis, and in the neighbouring governments of 


New. England, to call the French inhabitants of Nova Scotia, NEU- ° 


ud five 
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Sect, VII. .- Of-Nova.Scomi waitin 33% 
five of the principal inhabitants, upon” che river.of An- 
napolis, were feized and kept as--hoftages, for the inha-: 
bitants future good behaviour; -even - notwithftanding’ 
this precaution, capt. Pigeon, with fixty men being. fent 
up the river for timber to repair the fort, they were way-: 
laid by the French and their Indians; this party were all, 
killed or made captives.—Many other hoftilities were; 
committed. 


After the peace of Utrecht, a tranquillity ane 
till the war between New-England and their eaftern in-.' 


dians. The French miffionaries perfuaded the Indians, 
that the Englifh had encroached upon their lands. Anno 
1721, in June, capt. Blin, a Nova Scotia trader, Mr. 
Newton collector of Nova Scotia, and others, were made: 
captives by the Indians at Pafamaquady, but were foon, 
releafed, becaufe governor Doucet of Annapolis had made 
a reprifal of twenty-two Indians. Along Cape-Sable: 
fhore the Indians began to infult our fifhing veflels <: ind 
July, thefe Indians take feveral fifhing vefiels on the Cape-. 
Sable coaft, kill and captive many of their men; governor. 
Philips at Canfo fits out two armed floops; they 7 kill and 
take captive many Indians, and put an end to the Indian 
fea-roving, anno 1724. Anno 1723, July15, the Indians, 
at Canfot upon Durrel’s ifland kill capt. Watkins,» two 
more men, one womanandone child. Anno1724, in July,’ 
a party of Indians attack Annapolis of Nova Scotia, they , 
burn two houfes, and kill one ferjeant, and. one private, 
man of a party that fallied: in the fort they [d] fhot and 
{calped one of the Indian prifoners as a reprifal for the In- 
dians fhooting and fcalping of fergeant M* Neal; and 


TrALS, becaufe, 1. Thefe French inhabitants, with their Indians, . 
continued our enemies and, in faét, killed and captivated many Britift, 
people, in breach of this neutrality. 2. By the treaty of Utrecht, the, 
whole province of Nova Scotia, or L’Acadie, was abfolutely ceded to, 
Great-Britain. 3. The principal men of the French inhabitants have) 
taken the oaths of allegiance to the crown of Great-Britain. . 

(¢] In fome Chriftian countries fuch reprifals in cold blood upon 
people not perfonally guilty, would have been deemed barbarous and 
anhnman. | 
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318 Barrisn Settlements in AmuRica. Part lip 
burn two French houfes as a reprifal for the two Englif 





houfes burnt; feveral’ Englift living without the fort 
were made captive, but foon ranfomed by the French. 
From this time until the French war in the fpring; - 
anno 1744, this neglected non-effective gartifon of An-. 
napolis contiriued in a profound peace, and fupine indo- 
lence. In the beginning of the prefent French war, the 
fort of Annapolis was in a miferable condition ; the gar- 
rifon foldiers did not exceed eighty men, capable of fa- 
tiguing duty ; hogs and fhéeep from without paffed the 
fofices or ditches, and mounted the ramparts at pleafure.. 
_ | War was declared by Great- Britain againft France (the 
French had declared war fome weeks before) anno 17.44,.. 
March 29; the proclamation of war did not arrive in 
Bofton until. June 2; the French of Cape-Breton were, 
‘more early in their intelligence, and the garrifon of the. 
not tenable poft of Canfo could not (in cafe the general 
inftructions were fuch) have timely advice to abandon 
it; accordingly about 900 men, regular troops and mi- 
litia, were, by M. Duquefnel governor, fent under M. 
Du Vivier from Louifbourg; they feize Canfo May 133, 
there were four incomplete companies of Philip’s regi-, 
ment in garrifon, not exceeding eighty men, with a man 
of war tender; the French burn the fmall fettlement, 
conditions were, to be carried to Louifbourg, and. to 
continue there one year, and thence to be fent to Bofton 
or Annapolis ; but were fent to Bofton fooner. eh 
In June, afew {mall veflels (Delabrotz, afterwards taken 
by the Maffachufetts-Bay province fnow privateer, com- 
mander) from Louifbourg annoy St. Peter’s, and fome 
other {mall harbours of Newfoundland weft of Placentia, 
and threatened Placentia fort. iF 
[¢] Beginning of June, about 300 Cape-Sable and St. 
John’s Indians, under the dire€tion of aFrench miffionary 


[e] Here we may obferve the forwardnefs and aétivity of the Freuch 
nation, upon the breaking out of a war, who thereby have a confidera- 
ble advantage over the unpreparednefs and dilatorinefs of their ene- 
mies: from that national nufance Cape-Breton; an effe€tual French 


prieft, 
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prieft, M. fluttre, attempted the fort of Annapolis. 5 
they burnt the out-houtfes, ‘deftroyed fome cattle, killed 
two men, fiimmoned the eatrifon to furrender;, ‘promif: 
ing good quarters, otherwife threatened, to form them, 
upon the ‘arrival of fome French forces which they ‘ex- 
pected from Louifbourg ; but upon the arrival of the 
province fhow privateer heotiniis of July from Bofton 
with the firft company of militia (the. government. of 
Maffachufetts-Bay raifed. four’ companies to reinforce the 
gartifon of Annapolis) they broke up, and recurned to 
Minas (or les Mines) and the women and children of 
’ Annapolis removed to Bofton for fafety. 

Tn September, Du Vivier with fixty reotilar troops from 
Louifbourg, and about 700 militia and Indians ( (the abové 
mentioned Indians joined him) upon the Sutil of all 
the Maffachufetts fuccours, particularly of capt. Gorham’s 
Indian rangers (Du Vivier had lain fome weeks near 
Annapolis fort) he retired to Minas: feveral meflages 
which have been cenfured, paffed between him and the 
garrifon officers of Annapolis, the moft favourable ac- 
count, is, That Du Vivier acquainted them that he ex- 
pected (in the mean time they might have good terms of 
capitulation) from Louifbourg fore men of war, one of 
7O guns, one of 56 guns, and one of 30 guns, with ean- 
non, mortars, and fores, anda reinforcement of 250 more 
troops; the anfwer of the garrifon, was, That when this. 
force arrived, it was time enough to make propofals : 


After he had ‘tarried there three weeks, difappointed and 


place of arms to diftrefs the Britifh North-America colonies, at once 
anid before we had notice from home of a French war, thete iffued 
three expeditions, vz. againft Placentia, Canfo, and Annapolis- Royal; 
Duquefnel (otherwife a good. officer) governor ‘of Cape-Breton, erred 
in being too forward ; he had inftructions along with the declaration of 
war, not to attempt any expedition -(this I learnt from M. le Marquis 
de la Maifon fort, commander of a French man of war, the Vigilant 
of 64 guns, taken by commodore Warren and captain Dougk vfs) until 
farther orders from-the French court; perhaps, as Louifbourg was ill 
garrifoned, it was fufpected that fuch expeditions might alarm the 
neighbouring populous Britifh colonies, and prompt them to the re- 
duction of Louifbourg, as it really hap ne) with good fuccefs. 


A ' -difcon- 
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320 Brrtrsx Settlements in America. Part il. 
difcontented, he retiredto Minas ; next day after his de- 
camping fome trifling veffels with cannon, mortars, and 
warlike ftores, arrived in the bafon of Annapolis, and 
hearing of Du Vivier’s being withdrawn, they were afraid 
of our frigates annoying of them ; they foon removed, 
and as it happened, they narrowly efcaped our veffels : 
Du Vivier from Minas went to[ f] Bay Vert, and thence 
to Canada, andfrom thenehome to.France. sss 

As the Cape-Sable and St. John’s Indians, perfifted in 
their hoftilities againft the fubjects of Great-Britain; in 
November 1744, the government of the Maffachufetts- 
Bay declares war again{ft them, declaring them enemies 


and rebels; becaufe they had joined the French enemy in. 


blocking up Annapolis; had killed fome Britifh fub- 
jects, and had committed other depredations ; the Pafa- 
maquady, Penobfcot, Noridwoag, Pigwocket, and other 
Indians weftward of St. John’s, are forbid to have any 
correfpondence with thofe Indian rebels : for all Indians 
eaitward of a line, beginning at three miles eaft of Pafa- 
maquady, and running north to St. Laurence river, the 
government fettles for a fhort time premiums, vz. 100 /. 
new [g] tenor, for a male of 12 AEt. and upwards fcalped, 
and ros/. new tenor if captivated; for women and 
children s50/, fcalps, 55/. captives. Sometime after- 
wards it was found that the Penobfcot and Noridgwog 
‘Indians alfo joined with the French; the affembly of 
Maffachufetts-Bay colony, Aug. 23,1745, extend the 
premiums for fcalps and captivated Indians to all places 
weft of Nova Scotia, 250 /. new tenor to voluntiers, and 
too/. new tenor to troops in pay [4]. ‘ 


[/] Bay Vertis the embarkadier from Canada to annoy Annapolis, 


and other places in Nova Scotia. Here are only four miles land- 
carriage to Chicanefto bay, which falls into the great bay of Fundi 
of Nova Scotia. Upon this pafs a fort would be of good fervice to 
prevent Canada incurfions, and to obviate the perverting of the French 


inhabitants of L’Acadie from their allegiance to the crown of Great. 


Britain. : 
{g] Whereof at prefent, anno 1748, 505. is equal to 20s. flerling ; 
eld tenor is only one quarter of new tenor. 


[6) If Du Vivier, with his goo men, which reduced Canfo, had di- 
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Anno 17435 in May, *M.oMartin;: a: lieutenant from 
Canada, captain of a «company ‘of ‘Savages;.or Indiart 
rangers, a true partizan, with about goo raggamuffinsy 
Canadians, ‘other French: and- Indians, comes before 
Atinapolis ; they continued but a thort time, and return 
ed to Minas; andj I fuppofe, by orders from Louifbourgy 
went to relieve Louifbourg at that'timebefiged : captain! 
Donahew, in the fervice of the Maffachufetts colony,’ 
met’ with ‘them in Afmacoufe. harbour June 15, sbeing 
two floops, two fcooners, and about fixty large canoes’; 
upon the further appearance of Beckett and Fones,” this 
body of French and Indians retired and returned to Minas.. 
From that time, until de Ramfay’s attempt in September, 
1746, the garrifon of Annapolis fuffered no infults. -*'¢ 
‘From the beginning of this French war, there have’ 
been quartered at’ Minas and Chicane¢to and the neigh= 
bouring French villages, a difperfed number of officers: 
and foldiers from Canada; but from Martin’s leaving 
Annapolis in the beginning of July, 1745, to the arrivab 
of de Ramfay in September, 1746, the garrifon of Anna-’. 
polis enjoyed their wonted Reft. bs letrnioren 
In the fummer 1746, a force of about 1600 men, | re»: 
cular marine troops, Canadian militia, and Coureurs:des 
Bois, with French Indians, under the command of M.: 
de Ramfay, artive in Minas, to join the forces expected 
from France under [7] the duke d’Anville. They were: 


reétly proceeded to Annapolis, and been joined by the Cape Sable and. 
St. John’s Indians, he muft infallibly, and with eafe, have reduced ’ 
Annapolis. — dye 
f2} Inthe fpring 1746, the French fitted a ftrong armament at Brett: 
to be commanded by the duke d’Anville, lieutenant-general des Armées 
navales, to recover Louifbourg, and diftrefs the Britifh North-America ; 
they did not fail from Rochelle until June 22; they efcaped or were . 
overlooked bythe Britifh admiral Martin’s {quadron of obfervation :. 
the court of Great-Britain had certain information of their being failed, . 
andof their deftination; but perhaps for certain reafons of fate, did | 
not ferid after them, though we had at that time an equal or better ar- - 
mament ready to fail. This F rench fleet, after a tedious paflage, and 
having fuffered in a ftorm near the ifland of Sable, did not arrive off _ 
Chebuéto in Nova Scotia until Sept. 10. The armament confifted of 


wip. I. ¥ much 
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init reareffed | by. our French fubjects there ; and: jour 
Minas fubjects, ogave'tovthe garrifon: of Annapolis pE- 


eleven linc of batile thips, fome frigates, two fire-fhips, tranf ports, €c, 
hat ing 3150 land-forces aboard. ~ Duke d'Anville’s inftrudtions were, 
to proceed againft’ Louifbourg, and, when: ‘taken, to difmantle it; 
thence'to proceed againit- Annapolis in Nova Scotia, and when taken, 
to garrifon jt ; thence he was to. fail for Bofton, and burn it ; after- 
wards in ranging along he was to Ere and diftrefs the coaft of North- 
America; and finally to vifit our Welt-India fugar iflands.  “~ 3 

~ D’Anville detached three capital fhips anda frigate, underthe com- 
mand of M. Conflans, to convoy the.trade to Cape, Francois in Hifpa- 
niola, and.to return and join the grand fquadron; thefe were the four 


French men of war which near Jamaica fell in with a Britifh fquadron | 


commanded by commodore Mitchel; but Mitchel, in effect, refufed 


taking of them. M. Conflans’ orders were, that-for advice, he was to, 


cruize upon the Cape Sable fhore, between. Cape, Negroe and Cape 
Sambro, fora limited time, and then to fail direttly for France ; they 
received no advice, and never joined d’Anville’s {quadron; thefe were 
the thips that {poke with fome of our fifhing fcooners, and gave a feint 
chace to the Hinchinbrook man of warfnow Sept. 15 3 they avoided 
giving any alarmto our Louifbourgfquadromn. 

This French armanent, from their being Jong aboard before they 
failed, and from a tedious paffage, were become very fickly (duke d’An- 
ville died, and was buried at Chebuéto) they put in to Chebucto har- 
bour, landed and encamped to recruit their health; in this place, near 
one. half of their people died of fcorbutic putrid fevers and dyfenteries ; 
the Nova Scotia Indians frequented them much, and this camp illnets 
becoming contagious, the Nova Scotia Indians were reduced to above 
one third: they ‘were fupplied with frefh provifions from our French 
diftrias of Minas, Cobequid, Pifaquid, and Chicaneéto ; the French 
commiflaries or purfers of the fquadron paid aecording to inftrattions, 
not only for this freth ftock, but for all the provifions furnifhed ta the 
Canadians and their Indians, from the commencement of this war. 
Our fquadron at Cape-Breton, under admiral Townfhend, did not vifit 
the French fleet when dittreffed. Ch aie 

The feafon of the year being too far advanced, their ftrength much, 
impaired, the detached four men of war not having joined them, 


and from difappointments, and the officers in a fret with one another, 


it was refolved in acouncil of war to proceed againft Annapolis-Royal 
of Nova Scotia: they failed from Chebuéto, O&tober 13; after four 
days they met with a form off Cape Sablé, and in a council of war 
it was refolved to retin direétly for France. ‘Two of the fquadron 
were in the bay of Fundi, thips of 60 and 36 guns; that of 36 guns 
came into the bafon. Our fhips, the Chefter, Shirley, and Ordnance 
frigate, well-manned with land-forces, went in chace-of them ; the 
Cheiter ran aground: the French fhips, after having put afhore an ex- 
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c©EITFUL, and no other intelligence. | Here they conti- 
nued fome months’; but the winter feafon approaching, 
and no. tidings of the French armament, the French 
troops deemed it advifable to return to Canada. In their 
return, duke d’Anville’s armament arrives in Chebucto 
of Nova Scotia, and an exprefs was fent to recall them ; 
about 400 of them were overtaken, and returned with 
de Ramfay, Culon, and la Corne, three captains of 
marines; and:chevaliers or knights of the order of St. 
fuouis: Towards the end of September, de Ramfay 
comes before Annapolis, made no affault, but encamped 
at fome. diftance;. the Chefter man of war of 50 guns, 
the Shirley. frigate of 20 guns, and the Ordnance 
fchooner, at that time were in the bafon of Annapolis ; 
three companies of reinforcements for the garrifon from 
Bofton were arrived, and de Ramfay having had advice 
of the French fleet-being returned to France, made the 
French decamp October 22, and return to Minas. 


prefs, with advice to De Ramfay, that the French fleet were returned 
to France, efcaped and continued their voyage home. : 

This Frencharmament upon the coaft, for very good reafons, alarm- 
ed Bofton ; in a few.days, with great expedition, ic was reinforced by 
6400 country inland militia; the militia of the fea coaft countries re- 
mained at home for their own defence, to prevent depredations. Upon 
occafion Conneéticut was to have fent us 6000 men, being about one 
half of their militia. | 

The French in Chebuéto were eight fhips of the line, whereof the 
Perfait was burnt, as incapable to proceed ; upon the coaft of France, 
the Nottingham took the Mars; the Exeter drove the Ardent afhore, 
and burnt her: this was the fate of the great French armada or arma- 
ment againft the Britith North-American colonies. 

The Britith fquadron, commanded at firft by admiral Warren, and 
afterwards by admiral Leftock, with land-forces under the command of 
lieutenant-general St. Clair, which feemed deftined againft Canada, 
and to obferve the French fquadron in North-America, after many 
dclays, on account of contrary winds and other pretences. was con- 
werted.to an invafion upon the coaft of Britanny: the troops landed at 
Quimperley bay, Sept. 20, and bombarded Port l’Orient ; Sept. 26, 
. the troops retreated, and left four pieces of cannon, and a ten-inch 
snoftar, ammunition, and ftores; fome marines and failors were left 
behind;, O&. 1, they embarked at Quimperley ; afterwards fome land 

at Quiberon, and did a fmmall matter of damage. 
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324° Baitisy Seétlements inmAmeERica, Part i. 
_ His defign was to quarter vat Minas and Chicaneéto; 
during the 1 winter, and to join the French fleet and land- 
forces, which were expected to reduce Annapolis, i in the 
fummer; governor Mafcarene of Annapolis, judged that 
in addition to the three companies of voluntiers. which 
arrived from Bofton in autumn, 1000 men of reinforce- 
ments from New-England, might be fufficient.to, dif 
lodge the French enemy, and to confume (by purchafe) 
all the French inhabitants provifions produced, there, in 
time coming to prevent the fubfiftence of the enemy, 
who might lodge there and corrupt the inhabitants; and 
Britifh forces. being. quartered among them, might in- 
fluence them to continue in their allegiance to the crown 
of Great-Britain: Maffachuffetts-Bay aflembly vote 500 
men to be fent, Rhode-ifland 300 men, and New- 
Hampfhire 200 men; the Rhode-ifland men were fhip- 
wrecked near Martha’s Vineyard; .thofe from New- 
Fampfhire fet out, but put back upon fome trifling ex- 
cufe, and never proceeded 5 the 500 men from Bofton 
only arrived; the difappointment of the Rhode-ifland 


and New-Hamphhire men. was ‘the reafon of our fub- 


fequent difafter at Minas. 

Our firft parcel, under captain Mortis, arrived at 
Minas Dec. 12 ; when all were arrived, they did not ex- 
ceed 470 men, befides officers; water-carriage in the 
winter-feafon being impracticable, they marched by land 
thirty leagues, with much hardfhip, in eight days ;. every 
man fet out with fourteen days provifion upon his back ; 
the main body was quartered at Grand Pre, in a very 
loofe, ill-contrived, fcattered fituation, but upon alarm. 
to repair to the main guard; col. Noble fuperfeded col. 
Gorham in the chief command; Gorham and major 
Phillips, with a finall efcorte, fet out) for Annapolis 
Jan. 29; they were but nine miles on their way, when 

the French began their attack. 

The F rench, well informed of our fcattered Ghiaion: 
as tO Cantonment, and not regularly provided with am- 
munition and provifion, fet out from Chicanecto las 
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‘for Minas, which, by heading of creeks and rivers, is abou. 
thirty leagues diftance, and by excurfions to bring along 
as many of the fettlers and Indians as poffible, did not ar- 
rive at Minas until Jan. 31, and began about three hours 
inthe morning by many diftant attacks or onfets at the 
“faine time, in parties of feventy to fifty men. They were 
about 600 of the enemy, Canadians, inhabitants, and 
French Indians; they killed many of our men in a moft 
inhuman bafe manner; col. Noble, lieuts.. Lechemore 
(nephew to the’ late lord Lechemore) Jones, Pickering, 
énfign Noble, with about feventy’ ferjeants, corporals, 
and private men; made prifoners capt. Doane, lieut. 
Gerrifh, and enfign Newton, in all about fixty-nine men, 
the wounded included; many of the prifoners were fet 
at liberty. when A . 

The ‘French were well. provided with fnow-fhoes ; 
this neceffary winttr-marching article we neglected : how- 
éver, a confiderable number of our men got together, 
but as they had not exceeding eight fhot per man, and 
' provifions being fcanty, they capitulated, 1. We are to 
march off with arms fhouldered, drums beating, colours 
flying, through a Jane of the enemy with refted fire- 
locks. 2. To be allowed fix days provifion, one pound 
of powder, with ball. 3. Not to carry arms in the bays 
of Minas and Chicanetto for fix months. | 

De Ramfay, being lame, was not in this onfet, M. 
Culon had the command; andafter Culon was wounded, 
M. La Corne commanded: this affair being over, they 
returned to Chicanectg, and expecting La Jonquiere’s 
fquadron with land-forces from France in the fummer, 
they continued at Minas and Chicanecto, until they re- 
ceived advice by fome ftorefhips for Canada, which had 
efcaped [&] of La Jonquiere’s fleet being deftroyed, May 
3, 1747; then they returned to Canada, and have given 


[A] Anno 1747, in the fpring, the French Breft and Rochfort fleets 
joined at Rochelle, and failed from thence; they confifted of thirty- 
eight fail, viz. feven men of war from 74 to 44 guns; of thefe the 
Invincible of 74 guns, and a frigate of 44 guns (the only man of war 
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that country. 


Annapotis, in 44 D. 40 M. N° Lat. tide thirty-three 
feet, lies upon a fine bafon ; but the rapid tides in the bay 
of Fundi make a difficult navigation. Into this bafon 
comes a river of good water-carriage, without falls for 


twenty-five miles; and near it are teveral fmall villages 


or parcels of French fettlements, which, in time of peace, 
plentifully and cheaply, fupply the garrifon with freth 
provifions and other neceflaries. From Cape Anne 
near Bofton harbour, to Cape Sable, are eighty feven 


that efcaped being taken) were to eonvoy the fix Eaft-India fhips;' the 
other five men of war, with tranfports and merchantmen, having fol- 
diers, ftores. and goods aboard, were defigned for Nova Scotia and 
Canada. Admiral Anfon and Warren, with thirteen line of battle 
fhips, two frigates, and a firefhip, fell in with them, May 3, inN. Jat. 
43 D..6M. and fruftrated two-French expeditions to North-America 
and to the Eaft-Indies; fix of the men of war wereitaken, alli the fix 
Eaft-India company fhips, and many of the tranfports; we had. from 
400° to 5000 French prifoners, with their commodore or admiral M. de 
la Jonquiere chef d’Eicadre, an old man of 70 At. all this was effected 
with a very inconfiderable lofsof men; feven companies of Frampton’s 
regiment were aboard (the other three companies were in the grand 
battery of Louifbourg in Cape-Breton) and behaved well. M. de St. 
George, a knight of Malta, commanded that part of the fleet which 
was. bound to the Faft-Indies.  _ : 

I fhall but juft.mention. (becaufe. not nearly related, to our fubject) 
the,action of admiral Hawke, O&.14,1747, near Cape Finifterre, with 
# {quadron of fourteen capital fhips’; he fell in witha French fleet 
commanded by M. de-l’Entendiere'chef-d’Efcadre, of eight large line 
of battle thips, and 180 merchantmen ; ‘four of the men of war were 
deftined to. bring. home, a..fleet. from’ Martinique; only. two of ‘the 


French men of war efcaped ;, the. merchantmen, in the time of the - 


action, made the beit of their way, ,but, fome were; picked ‘up by our 
privateers foon after, and inthe Welt-Indies; © 7 0 8) 


leagues ; 
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leagues.;. from Cape. Sable to Annapolis are, thirty 
leagues ; capt. Campbell in the Squirrel man of war, 
failed from Marblehead near Bofton harbour (fhortett 
courfe) in twenty-three hours. The Englifh have no 
other footing in this province, befides the fort of Anna- 
polis; and. before this French war, 2 dmall fifhery at 
‘Canfo,. oni ly 

Aglate la Tour, grand daughter to the before menti- 
oned Lia Tour, by management and for {mall confidera- 
tions, obtained procurations and quit-claims, from all the 
heirs of ia Tour, and Belle-ifle ; fhe married a fubaltern 
officer in Phillips’s regiment ; fhe went to England, and 
fold the feigneurie or property of all the province to the 
crown of Great-Britain, anno 1731, for 2000 guineas , 
the fole property of all the province is now in the crown, 
and at prefent yields not exceeding 174 iterling per annum 
quit-rent.- By the peace of Utrecht, the French in Nova 
Scotia, upon their taking the Britifh government oaths, 
were to continue in their poffeffions ; the. not, appro- 
priated lands by the king of Great-Britain’s in{tructions 
were referved:for proteftant fubje(ts[/} ; notwithftanding 
this inftruction, the French Roman catholic fubjects, 
as they {warm (as they multiply in families) make free 
with thefe crown. lands. | 

Anno 1727; col. Phillips was appointed governor of 
Nova Scotia in Place of Vetch, and of Newfoundland 
in place of Moody; the four independent companies 
of Annapolis, and the four independent. companies. of 
Placentia, with two more additional companies, were re~ 


[7] Perhaps governor Phillips and lieutenant-governor Armftrong, 
for fecret valuable confiderations, made to the French Inhabitants fome 
conceffions, indulgencies, or connivences. When we recolleé fuch 
mercenary connivences of governors; and while out French inhabi- 
tants retain a language and religion the fame with France, our natural 
enemy, and entirely different from that of Great-Britain; they mutt 
naturally and unavoidably, upon any mifunderftanding between the 
Britith and French, favour the French intereft:' therefore they muft be 
removed by fome fubfequent treaty, or be elbowed out, or their 
language and réligion muft gradually be changed, 
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gimented 1 in his favour; - making a reduced‘ot: reformed 


regiment of 445 men, officers included: After the French 
reduétion ‘of Canfo, our foldiers:prifoners arrived at-An= 
napolis, being about fixty men, the pooriremains or 'te- 
prefentatives of four:companies’;: threerof thefe compa - 
nies were incorporated with the five companies: of A nna- 
polis, and with the fourth company of Canfo.. Thus at 
Annapolis were fix companies, at Placentia one:company, 
and the three new companies to be fent from Englandto 


St. John’s in Newfoundland, made up the regiment of 
ten companies, to be completed)to $815 men, officers 


included, the complement ofa: Britith marching regi- 


ment: the reinforcements and’recruits for this regiment: 


from England, by mifmanagement and neglect were very 
unfortunate ; ; and the regiment remains in an abject low 
eftate, though in time of war, and continual jeopardy, 
from our neighbouring French,:-and armaments: from 
France. & 

In’ order to colonize this countr ys governor Phillips 


had a royal inftruction to form a council for the manage- 


ment of the civil affairs of the province; and:according- 


ly in April 1720, appointed twelve, counfellors, saz.’ 


john Doucet, lieutenant-governor, Laurence Armftrong, 


Paul Mafcarene, Cyprian Southack,» John Harrifon, 
Arthur Savage, John Adams, Herbert Newton,: William: 
Skeen, William Sherriff; Peter «Boudriej: and’ Gillam - 
Phillips, efqrs.: By the ‘fifth inftruction, if any of the» 


council be abfent from the. province ‘exceeding twelve 


months, without leave from the commander in‘chief, or ~ 
abfent two years without the king’s leave, his place fhall . 
be deemed void or vacant. In the abfence of the gover- 


-nors and lieutenant-governor, the eldeft counfellor is to 
act as prefident of the council, and to rake upon him the 


government : thus anno: 1739, upon the death of lieute- 


nant-governor Armftrong, major Mafcarene, a foldier 
from his youth, a gentleman. of probity and exemplary 
good life, became and continues prefident of the council, 
and commander. ‘in chief for the time being, of the pro- 

vince 
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vince of Nova: Scotia. «As Mafcarene was only major 
of the tegiment, and: Cofby lieutenant-colonel of the regi- 
ment, and lieutenant-governor of the fort of Annapolis, 
and confequently hisduperior officer, Cofby>feemed to 
difpute the: command: of the province. but by an order 
from home, itrawas> determined;** That whatever rank 
“* any perfon may have out of the council; he muftfubmit 
‘© to the laws: of feniority, which in civil: government 
‘“¢ ought never to be ditpented with, but by his majefty’s 
‘* fpecial order under his fign; manual.” . The governor 
Phillips difputes the moiety of the falary which the com- 
mander in chief of the province claims in the abfence of 
the governor; but by:an inftruction or order from home, 
the forty-fecond inftruction to the governor of Virginia, 
is alfo directed to take place in Nova-Scotia, viz. ‘¢ Upon 
‘* the governor’s abfence, one full:moiety of the falary,° 
.$© all perquifites, and emoluments whattoever, fhall be. 
‘< paid and fatisfied unto fuch lieutenant-governor, 
_*©commander in chief, or prefident of our council, who 
*< fhall be refident upon the place for the time being, 
“¢ for the better fupport of the dignity of the govern+ 
*¢ ment.” | 
Col. Phillips, governor of Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land, and col. of a regiment in garrifons there, arrived 
in Bofton 1720, O&. 4; upon hisarrival in Nova Scotia 
880 effective: men of the French inhabitants, took the 
oaths to the crown:of Great-Britain. At this:time, anno 
1748, we reckon French inhabitants in Nova Scotia 
from 3000 to 4000 fencible men; Indians in Nova 
» Scotia not exceeding 250 marching men; the contagious 

diftempers of d’Anville’s fleet reduced them very much. 
Col. Phillips, with advice and confent of his council, 
is impowered to grant lands under certain limitations, 
but in general at 1d. fterling per: annum, per acre quit- 
rent;: Roman’ catholics are excepted. Col Ph==ps ‘had 
fundry fums allowed by the board of ordnance for re- 
pairing fortifications, and the: like, at Annapolis and 
Canfg; and «were converted, as is faid,:to his own pro- 


per 
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+ ufe. In-time of peace, the garrifons in Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundiand, with.a reduced regiment of foot and 
detachments from’ the train, /coft Great-Britain, about. 
15,0001. per-annum. Bie 


Ori eh 


~W hen Maflachufetts-Bay. colony obitained:a new char, 


ter (their former charter was taken away.at.the. fame 
time with many corporation. charters in. England in the 
end of the reign of Charles Il, and beginning of the like 
or more arbitrary reionvof James II): 7th of Odober, 
1691, Nova Scotia at that time in pofleffion. of the 
French, was-annexed (as was alfo Sagadahock, or duke 
of York’s property) to the Maffachufetts jurifdiction, to 
keep up the claim of Great-Britain ;. Nova Scotia has 
fince been conftituted a feparate government; and has 
continued about forty years ta this time, a nominal Bri- 
tith province without any Britifh fettlement,. only an [77] 
infienificant preventive, but precarious fort and. gar- 
rifon. ‘ | ES, 


[#] The-regiments in garrifon at Louifbourg may be conveyed to 
Nova Scotia, and cantoned amongft the French fettlements; after 
fome fhort time to be difbanded, with fome encouragement of lands 
and other things as fettlers. Thus we may by degrees BLaow the 
French out of their language and religion, and perhaps out of ‘their 
lands. As manyof them, diflatished with our neighbourhood, will 
chufe to remove home to France, or retire to Canada; the remainder 
will in courfe continue in theit allegiance to the crown of Great-Britain. 
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Nova Scotia has ¢continuedly been in the jurifdiétion of Great-Britain 


fer about forty years, and. from the bad management of thofe jcon- 
cerned, in all that time, not any family natives of Great-Britain, or of 
Britifh extraét, have been induced to fettle there; there are a few fa- 
milies in and belonging to the garrifon of Annapolis, “7 
Notwithitanding the! expediency in giving up’ and demolithing of 
Louifbourg, it may pro¢e a puzzling affair, 1. Beeaufe contrary to the 
prevailing popular opinion, 2. As the French have made no land 
conquefls in any of the Britifh dominions, the French have’ no ‘equi- 
valent reftitution to make for Cape-Breton,. unlefs by connivance of 
our miniftry, in negleGting the defence of Annapolis and Nova Scotia, 
we give it to the French, to be made ufe of as an equivalent ;. if. this 
could be fappofed, the prefent minifters will not heartily thank the bold 
New-Englanders for their great expence of men and money in the re- 
duétion of Louifbourg, and prefervation of Annapolis, but reckon them 
officioufly daring: notwithftanding the reprieve which thefe expeditions 
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» Ais this country is rude, a géoeraphical defcription of 
it cannot be expected : it isa large extent of territory, 
bounded weftward by the Bay of Pundi, and a line run- 
ning northwatd from St. John’s river'to St. Laurence 
or Canada great river ; northward it is: bounded by the 
faid’St. Laurence and gut of Canfo, which divides it 
from the ifland of Cape-Breton ; and fouth-eafterly it is: 
bounded by Cape Sable fhore. i 2 3 
The moft valuable article in this province is the Cape- 
Sable coaft, where is a continued range of cod-fifhing 
banks, and many good harbours: it is true, that along 
the Cape-Sable fhore and Cape-Breton, for fome weeks 
in fummer, there are continued fogs (as upon the banks 
of Newfoundland) from the range of banks to the eaft- 
ward, that the fun is not to be feen, but without ftorms 
or bad weather; the reft of the year is clear weather, 
very fuitable for dry cod-fifh. Along this coaft to keep 
clear of lands-ends or promontories, of rocks, and of 
fhoals, the courfes are, from Cape Anne near Bofton 


to Cape-Sable E.by N. . — 87 leagues: 
to Cape-Sambro E. by N. half N. 50 
to Canfo E..N. E. 45 


to Louifboure E. northerly 18 


rare 


200 leagues. 

Some of thefe harbours are called Port Latore, Port 
Rofway, Port’ Metonne, Port Metway, La Have, Ma- 
lagafh, Chebuéto. In Chebuéto, in the autumn 1746, 
lay the French armada under duke d’Anville, deftined to 
deftroy or diftrefs all: the Britifh: North-America. fettle- 
ments : this bay and river of Chebucto bids fair in time 
to. become the principal port of Nova Scotia and its me- 
tropolis; from this there is good wheel land-carriage 
communication with the bay of Minas,. that is, with La 


give-to debtors, and by ftretching out paper-credit, depreciate nominal 
currency. in favour of our landed debts ; perhaps a. majority of the 
leg—ture may favourably conftrue it as done, in duty to their country, 
and to the intereft of all the dominions of Great-Britaim ot 
| | (i Me Riviere 
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Riviere des Habitants-or La Prarie, with the river of | 


, Cobagquid, the river of Pifaquid, and the beft parts: of 
the) province. ft.is: true, Annapolis lies upon a fine 
».bafon,..and is more inland for a large vent or confump- 

tion (thus London; Briftol, Liverpool, Glafgow have be- 


come rich) but the country round it is bad, andthe tides 


_of the bay of Fundi renders the navigation difficult) 

Upon. the oppofite or wefterly fhore of the bay of 
Fundi,.are the rivers of Pafamaquady and St. Croix, be- 
ing about fevyenteen leagues N. W. fromthe gut or en- 
trance of the bafon of Annapolis; the river St, Croix is 
the boundary between Nova Scotia government, and the 
territory of Sagadahock, or the duke of. York’s pro- 
perty; for the prefent in jurifdiction, annexed to the 
neighbouring. New-England province of Mafiachufetts- 
Bay. Upon this fhere farther northward is the river of 
St. John’s, ten leagues diftant from the gut of Anna-~ 
polis; thisus a profitable river, of long courfe; a confider- 
able tribe of the Abnaquie Indians are fettled here, but 
always (from the indolence of the government of Nova 
Scotia) in the French or Canada intereft. The prodigious 
falls, or rather tides, in this river near its mouth of thirty 
fathom, are not a cataract from rocks, but from the tide 
being pent up in this river between two fteep moun- 
tains. By this river and carrying-places there is a com- 
munication, with Quebec, the metropolis of Canada. 
When we reduced Port-Royal.1710, major Livinefton 
and St. Cafteen went by this river to acquaint the ge- 
neral of Canada concerning that event. Higher: or 
more northward is Cape Doré, about thirty leagues from 
Annapolis; here is: plenty of mineral coal for firing: 
fome years fince, this affair was undertaken by a com- 
pany, but foon dropped with lofs; here are fome flender 
veins.of copper ore, fome thin lamin: of virgin cop- 
per, and a gold fulphur marcafite.- 

Upon the eafterly fhore, or gulph of St. Laurence, is 
Canlo gut, a fafe and fhort paffage from the Britifh fet- 
tlements to Canada river, fix leagues long, one league 

£34) wide ; 
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»wide; a good navigation, from’ the journals of ‘Capt. 

Gayton, anno 1746, upona cruize to Bay Verte. About 
- twenty-five leagues farther is Tatamaganahou, a confider- 
able Nova Scotia French diftrict or fettlement, and good 
road for vefiels ; fourteen leagues farther is Bay Verte, 
fhallow water, but the embarquadier from Canada, to 
difturb us in Nova Scotia; from this are only four miles 
and carriage to the river of Chicanecto. Here we may 
' obferve, that upon the Chicaneéto bay fide are eleven 
fathom tide; upon the gulph of St. Laurence or Bay 
Verte fide, are only from four to five feet tide. Farther 
(Ifle Bonaventure and Ifle Percée intervening, where the 
French, by treaty of Utrecht, rightfully cure dry cod 
fith) at the fouth entrance of the river of St. Laurence} is 
Gafpee, a deep bay and good harbour ; here unrighteoufly 
the French dry cod fifh. I obferve in the late French 
charts publifhed by authority, there 1s a territory pricked 
off, called Gafpee, as if not belonging to Nova Scotia 
or L? Acadie; ceded to Great-Britam by the treaty: of 
Utrecht. Suchia paper encroachment, if not attended to, 
may be conftrued after many years.a juft claim by pre- 
{cription ; fuch is at prefent the difpute between the 
Baltimore family of Maryland, and the Pen’s family of 
Penfylvania concerning the old Dutch charts, and our 
new charts in relation to Cape Cornelius; the fouth cape 
of Delaware Bay, and Cape Henlopen, twenty miles fouth 
wefterly from the mouth of Delaware Bay, in running the 
line between the three lower counties cde Penfylvania and 
Maryland. 

Nova: Scotia is divided into ten or twelve diftricts’, 
each diftrict annually chufes one deputy to be approved by 
the commander and council at Annapolis ; he is a fort i 
of agent for the diftrift, and reports the ftate of the di- me 
ftrict from time to time. They are in no legiflative or . 
executive capacity ; the French miffionaries, who are not i 
only appointed by the bifhop of Quebec in Canada, but Bi 











under his direction (a {candal to the indolent -govern- 


ment tland garrifons of Nova Scotia) in their feveral di- Hak 
ftricts WH | 




















Boa Barrisn, Settlementsvin America. Parr Il. 
‘diriéts and-villages, act-as magiftrates and juftices of the 
peace; but all.complaints' may be brought before the 
commander in chief and council.at Annapolis, 
» Lhe New-England_ bills of public credit, ever fin 
the ceffion by the treaty of Utrecht, have been their 
common currency; until the late intolerable deprecia- 
sion by immenfely multiplying this credit beyend its 
bearings, by expeditions, and, in fact, the credit of thofe 
bills is almoft funk [7], or rather loft; the French inha- 
bitants abfolutely refuted them in currency. 


_ and of Sable. 


THIS ifland muft be deemed in the jurifdiction of the 
province of Nova Scotia, as it lies upon the latitudes of 
that coaft, though at a confiderable diftance; and the | 
Britifh exclufive line of fifhery, by the treaty of Utrecht 
‘1413, beginning at this ifland, implies the fame to be- 
Jong to Great-Britain: the name is French; and we re- 
tain it with much impropriety ; we ought to have tran{- 
Jated it to Sandy ifland, in the fame manner as we have 
turned Point de Sable (a former French diitrict in St. 




























Chriftopher’s) to the prefent Britifh name Sandy point. — 


The property is loudly (that is, in the public news- 
‘papers) claimed by fome private perfons ; 1 fhall not in- 
quire into the merit of the affair Bs as yd 

I am informed by people who were fhipwrecked there, 
and lived fome months upon the ifland, that, from Canfo 
to the middle of the ifland are thirty-five leagues fouth ; 
it is a low land, with fmall rifing knowles of fand called 
downs, in form of an elbow, the bite to the northward, 


[x] Ina‘meflage, Nov. 5, 1747, from the honfe of reprefentatives 
of the province of Maflacufetts-Bay, relating to the pay of Canada 
forces, to their governor, it is reprefented, ‘‘ Should fuch a farther 
** fom be emitted, as is neceflary for the purpofe mentioned sin your 
‘* Excellency’s meflage, we apprehend it muft be followed by a great 
“‘ impair, if not utter lofs of the public credit, which has already been 
“© oreatly wounded.” “Thus the odium of this iniquitous or bafe mo- 
ney currency is thrown upon M, Seley, by the proper money-branch 
of the legiflature, IES 
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‘about twenty miles in length, and snarrow ; -by'veafon' af 
fhoals..of fand, fimall tides’ five orfixofeet, and agreat 
furf, it is imacceffible, excepting inthe bite, where boats 
~may land.. Formerly fome perfons of humanity put cattle 
afhore: to breed, for the relief of the fhipwrecked, and 
by multiplying, they anfwered that benevolent charitable 
end; until fome wicked, mean, rafcally people from our 
continent, deftroyed them to make gain (thefe robbers of 
feafaring people, called thefe depredations the making of 
a voyage) of their hides and tallow. - The fouth fide is in 
43D. 50 M. N. dat. no trees; their principal growth is 
juniper bufhes [0], huckle-berry bufhes [p], cranberries, 
{g] bent-grafs; fome ponds; abundance of foxes and 
feals ;\ great fnows in winter, but do not lie long. 
At this ifland, which is deemed thirty leagues eaft- 
ward from the Cape Sable fhore of Nova, Scotia or L’A- 
cadie, by the treaty of Utrecht 1713; begins the Britifh 
exclufive line of fifhery, running S. W. indefinitely, and 
including the fifhing banks belonging to the ifland. 


Cape-Breton iflands. 


Capse-BRETON cannot. properly be -called..a. Bri- 
tith colony, until confirmed, by fome fubfequent treaty 
of peace, and annexed to the dominions of Great-Britain ; 
but notwithftanding its retarding the profecution of this 
hiftory, I,cannot avoid -taking notice of the reduction, of 
Louifbourg, being in our neighbourhood, an event recent 
and very memorable. I fhall endeavour to.relate it with 

-exadinefs and impartiality. . By afcribing every flep.of it 


(o}: Vitis Idea angulofa, 1. B. Vaccinia nigra. Park. black worts, or 
bill -berries. iis 
{p) Oxpcoccus five vaccinia palufiris, 1. B.»Mofs-berries, or marth 
whortle-besries; the French of Canada call it Canneberge; itis,plenty 
all-over the northern parts of North-America; and is a .moft.exqui- 
fitély agreeable acid fauce for all roaft meats, and for paftry tarts. 
in{q)]) Gramen fpicatum, fecatinum, maritimum, maximum, :fpica: longiore 
Dic Spartiums fpicatumn, pangens, sccanicua, Li Ba Englith ver Dutchsfea 
matweed. ; 
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to Providence, I hope it will not be conftrued as detract~ 


ing from the merits of the country of New-England, the 


place of my abode or home. The motto may be Audaces 
fortuna juvat, and with good propriety may be termed 


Dignus vindice nodus, and without imputation of cant, be | 


afcribed to fome extraordinary interpofition of Provi- 
dence in our favour: Governor Shirley, in a fpeech ob- 
ferves, that ** fcarce fuch an inftance is to be found in 
« hiftory:? A:colonel in this expedition gave it this turn, 
«¢ That if the French had not given up Louifbourg, we 
<< might have endeavoured to ftorm it with the fame pro- 
<< fpeét of fuccefs, as the devils might have ftormed Hea- 
<¢ ven.” The annual convention of the New- England mi- 


nifters, in their addrefs to the KING, call it, “The. 


“wonderful fuccefs GOD has given your American 
‘< forces.” A clergyman from London writes, ‘* This 
<¢ profperous event can hardly be afcribed to any thing 
<‘ fhort of an interpofition from Above, truly uncom- 


“¢ mon and extraordinary.” Thefe expreffions of the 


Governor’s, 7c. ought not to be conftrued as derogat- 
ing from the moft bold adventure of the New-Eng- 
landers. | . 


The redu€tion of Louifbourg was much above our 


capacity ; in fhort, if any one circumftance had taken a 
wrong turn on our fide, and if any one circumftance 
had not taken a,wrong turn on the French fide, the ex- 
pedition muft have mifcarried, and our forces would 
have returned with fhame, and an inextricable lofs to 
the province. As this was a private or corporation ad~ 


veriture without any orders from the court of Great-Bri- 


tain, the charges would not have.been reimburfed by 
the parliament ; and the people of New-England from 
generation to generation would have curfed the advifers 
and promoters of this unaccountably rafh adventure. 


In the congrefs of Utrecht, when the French demanded 


Cape Breton ifland, it was propofed, that it fhould lie in 


common for the ufe of the Britifh and French fifhery,” 
without any fettlements or forts, but open ;.the French . 


would 
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would have acquieféed ; but in this, as in fome other ar- 
ticles, our abandoned wicked miniftry of that time gave 
the French nation more than they really expected, viz. 


- the exclufive property and dominion of the ifland, with 


the liberty of fortifying. It is genérally thought, that: 
by next peace ‘Louifbourg will be demolifhed, and the 
ifland laid open and in common to both‘nations: It is 
certain, that the duke d’Anville had an inftruétion, if 
he fucceeded in recovering Louifbourg, to demolith it. 

_ As this was a private adventure, upon furrender, we 
might have demolifhed it foon; and converted the artifle- 
ry, “other warlike ftores, and many other valuable things, 
to the ufe and benefit of the New- England colonies con- 
cerned, and fo have put an end to a great’ accruing 
charge 3 ; the’ charge of maintaining a garrifon there 
with’ men,. provifions, warlike ftores, and repairs in. 


_. time of peace, will be a great and ‘unprofitable article of 


national expence, and as ‘both nations are ‘much in debr, 
neither of them will incline to be at the charge,’ but 
agree to demolifh it. As Great-Britain are afmall peo- 
ple, but at prefent mafters at féa, their game is to pro-, 
cure all the advantages of an extenfive commerce ; ‘we 
are not capable of peopling and maintaining land’ac- 
quirements : Perhaps the promoters of this very popular 
adventure do not receive the fincere thanks of the’ mini- 
{try or managers at the court of Great-Britain (this 1 may 
he the feafon of the remoras in our folliciting a [7] reim- 
burfement) becaufe thereby they have incur red, to pleafe 
the populace, ‘an annual charge of 60,0007. fterling per 


fr} Perhaps our agent or agents at home (who are in the nature of 
“‘xttornies for the province Or corporation) to ingratiate themfelves with 
our legiflature, have reprefented the affair wrong, which has induced 
them, in quality of a colony Jegiflature, to count their chicken before 
they are hatched, and, in fome fenfe, to prefcribe to the fovereign le- 
gillature of Great: Britain, concerning the difpofition of this money. 
“Fhere is alate incident not in our favour, the duké of Newcaltle, con- 
cerned “in ali our colony expeditions, is removed from being eldeft 
fecréetary, that is, of the fouthern provinces, ta which Ireland and the 
plantations are annexed, 


Vor, I. js | ANNUM, 
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annum, or 600,000/. New-England currency, a confider- 
- = v2 t - ; She B12 2 ST ‘ bev SWRI. 
able article where ways. and means were difficult, 


~ Ifthe at of parliament, againit, impreffing, of iéamen 


; yer 


in the, fagar-iflands, had been extended to the northern 


r 


A é V4 sind at Se > sgn 50 i we hs) a Wik ; A= 
American colonies, , we fhould have been caf ‘un er a 


Britith {quadron ftationed at Bofton, and their bills for 
“home fupplies, would have made good returns for our mer- 
chants; our traders could not, have fuffered above two or 
three per cent. difference of infurance, which is a trifle com- 
pared with the great charge incurred by. reducing of 

Louifbourg, and of maintaining it during the war. — ‘ 
-. Here I fhall give fome fhort account of evenements 
in the northern parts of North-America, from the com- 
mencement of the prefent French war to the prefent time 
May 17483 I fhall not notice {mall affairs, which do net 

require mentionin.a general hiftory. —» , ne os 

The French declared war againft Great-Britain March 
155 1744,\N. S... Great-Britain declared. war againit 
France March 29, 1744, O. S, The French in thefe 
parts. had more early intelligence of the war ; at Bofton 
we did not proclaim this. war until June 2. May 13, Me. 
Du Vivier, with afew armed fall veffels, and about goo 
regular troops and militia from Louifbourg, takes Canto 
without any refiftance, and carries the nominal four 
companies, being from feventy to eighty foldiers, and 

the few inhabitants, prifoners to Louifbourg.. 
Here. is a notorious inftance of the French too forward 
rath conduét ; contrary to exprefs inftructions fent by the 
court of France to the garrifon of Louifbourg, along with 
the declaration of war (my information was from M. le 
Marquis de Ja. Maifon. Forte, captain of theVigilant) that 
confidering the weak and mutinous ftate of their garri- 
fon, it was not advifeable for them, until further orders, 
to attempt any expedition which might alarm the popu- 
Jous neighbouring Britifh colonies. 2. If inftead of 
taking the infignificant poft (it did not deferve the hame 
of fort) of Canfo in their neighbourhood, the fooner to 
humour the vanity of an eclat; had they with the fame 
4. . - force 
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_In September, dies Du Quefnel, the French governor 
of Cape-Breton, a good old officer; and was fucceeded in 
command by M. du Chambon, an old poltroon!! °° 

~*. In, Odtober, Capt. Spry, in the comet bomb,’ upori the 
~_coatt of New-England, takes a French: privatéer in her 
_, urft voyage or cruize, Capt. Le Grotz; fixteen'guns; ‘too 
..men;. whereof fome were Irith Ronian*catholic’ foldiers 
Uy san ae re 7 IO NAGS ees TPS RMerly 
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formerly of [s] Phillips’s regiments from Canfo : this pri- 
vateer was called Labradore, from a gut in Cape-Breton 
where fhe was.built; fhe had taken two or three of our 
coafters from Philadelphia. About this time Capt: Wa- 
terhoufe, in a Bofton privateer, refufed a French Eaft-In- 
dia thip richly Jaden; and Capt. Loring, in a fmall Bo- 
fton privateer,. was. taken by a new French man of war 
from Canada bound to Louifbourg. 9 > 

_ Nov. 19, fails from Louifbourg the” Frenel grand 
fieet of fifh fhips, of fir fhips from Canada, €%c. This 
fleet confitted of three French men of war, fix Eaft-India 
fhips, thirty-one other fhips, nine brigantines, five fnows, 
and two {chooners; feven vefiels remained to winter at 
Louifbourg. 

This is a fhort hiftory of the fea campaign (as the 
French exprefs it) in the northern parts of North-Ame- 
rica, for anno 1744. | 
_ The French people tranfported from Louifbourg to 
France. (including the Vigilant’s men) preceding July 
175 17455 4130, whereof 1822 via Bofton, and feventy- 
fix via New-Hampfhire. The French, while in Bofton, 
were allowed in old tenor BS week, v7z.. an_ inhabitant 
from Cape-Breton 205. .a failor 155. captain of the 
Vigilant 5/. fecond eae 31. each officer'40 5. 

‘Anno 1745, in March {z}, La Renommée, a French 
frigate of thirty-two guns, 350 feamen, and fifty marines, 
charged with public difpatches, and defigned for obferva- 
tion, In cruizing along the. Cape Sable coaft,"met with 
feveral of our {mall armed veffels, and, with the Con- 
neéticut tranfports, which upon any, ‘other. occafion fhe 
might have deftroyed. with. eafe : Ifthe shad put into 
Louifboure, by the addition of good officers) of men, and 
of ftores, the garrifon would have been, encouraged, and 
perhaps have rendered our expedition Vain But having 


(st In this de they have been fret guilty of ening Roman 
catholics, becaufe cheap and eafily to: be got,: 


[4] This:was, the beft.advice boat the French had fhe vias taken i in 
a yoyage to Hifpaniola, 


difcovered 


4 
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difcovered an expedition againft Louifbourg in: great for- 
wardnefs, fhe made the beft of her way to carry immediate 
advice thereof to France and a-fquadron, under the 
command of M.:Perrier, was foon fitted out from Breft 
for the:relief of Louifbourg. La Renommée failed in 
this {quadron, fhe'was an exquifite failor, and at length 
taken by the Dover, 27472). 0 : | BOE 

In, May, the []-Vigilant, a French man of war of 


fixty-four guns, and 560:men, with a good land-fall, in-_ 
Atead of going dire&tly into the harbour of Louifbourg, 


attacked.a Britifh man of war of forty guns, the Mer- 
maid; capt. Douglafs.. This prudent officer by a running 
fight decoyed the French fhip into the clutches of com- 
modore Warren in the Superbe of fixty guns; in com- 
pany were alfo the Eltham of forty guns, the Maffa- 


fz} Commanded by M./le Marquis de la Maifon Forte, fon-in-law 
to M. Chiconeau, firft phyfician to the French king. This gentleman » 
was too-rafh in-firing; as he met with Britihh men of war, he fhould 
have made the beft of his way to port, and only have put his men in a 
pofture to prevent boarding, without firing, which ftops the fhip’s way, 
and have received the fire of our fhips filently. ~ Notwithftanding this 
mifconduét, the’ marquis was a man of good fenfe and obfervation ; 
he made this good remark, that’ the French officers of Louifbourg,- in 
bad policy, hindered the Englifh from. viewing at all times the ftrength 
of their forts ; becaufe if the Englifh had been well informed of its 
itrength, the'moft fanguine, rafh, wrongheaded perfon, if not a natural 
fool, could not have imagined fuch a redu@tion without regular troops, 
and without artillery ; “our proper cannon (the ‘1o-guns-of 18 1b. fhot 
jent us from New-York excepted) were bad, old;-and honey-combed ; 
four of them fplitin firing. He further: well obferved, that our allow- 
ing the French officers prifoners freely to view Bofton and the country 
of New-England, would effectually difcourage and forbid any French 
attempt. to invade acountry fowell peopled. ey 

Here we may obferve, that the warlike names of the French men of 
war, found more elegant, proper, and bold, than the flat appellations 
of the Britifh men of war, by the names of counties, towns, and per- 
fons : for inftance, in the French navy there are, Je Terrible, PArdent, 
le Fougueux, le Mars, le Neptune, le Jafon; le Vigilant, le Gloire, la 
Renommee, €&c. In the Englifh navy our names are flat, the Kent, 


tthe Devonfhire, the Cumberland, the London, the Edinburg, the 


we 3 the Prince Frederick,° the Princefs Mary, the Wager, 
be Co 
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chuffétts frigate of twenty guns, and the Shirley galley, 
of twenty guns; the Vigilant ftruck to the Mermaid, 
May #8, and swag manned chiefly from New-England : © 
if the Vigilant had arrived in. Louifbourg, confidering 
the many good officers aboard, a large number of failors 
and marines, with great quantities of ftores, we fhould 
have-been difappointed in the reduction of Louifbourg. 


‘If ‘the -propolal made three days before the Vigilant | 


was feized, had taken place, viz. of laying up the men 
of war in. Chapeau. rouge bay, and landing the failors 
arid'-marines.to-join our fieging. army, the Vigilant. 
would have got in and fruftrated the reduction of Louif- - 
bouiebaribavoi | of oabgiaglet 


\M. Marin, after a vain attempt againft Annapolis in ’ 


Novwa* Scotia,’ with goo French and Indians, in {mall 
floops and canoes, was bound to, the relief of Louifbourg. 
by.molefting the fiege ;.in Afmacoufe harbour they were 
difperfed by ‘fome of our fmall armed vefiels June. 153 
fee Nova Scotia fection, p. 321... .., pesibics 
The French fquadron of {even men of war, commanded 
by M. Perrier, defigned for the relief of Louifbourg, fet’ 
out from France too late.» July ro, in N. lat. 43D. 45 
M. W. long. from London 40 D. 30 M.E. off the banks | 
of Newfoundland, took. our prince of Orange maft fhip 
licutenant-governor Clarkof New-York aboard; here the 
French learnt that Louifbourg had furrendered ; without 
this intelligence, they would have become.a prey to our 
Louifbourg fquadron :, the French,altered their meafures, 
and in a ftorm were difperfed , la Galette of 32 guns did 
not rendezvous ; the Mars 66 guns, St. Michael 62 uns; 
and the Renommée of 32 guns, put back to France; the. 
Parfait 46.guns, Argonaute 46 guns, and le Tournoir 
32 guns, put into the*harbour of Carrous in the northern 
parts of Newfoundland 51 D. 5 M. N. lat. lay there three 
weeks, and fail a convoy-for the French fifh fhips. 
Some homewardsbound rich French fhips, ignorant of 
thisvevent, came before Louifbourg to refrefh, and were 


taken by our fhips; as all the Britifh men of war had - 


entered 
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entered into a contraé of joint fharing, I fhall not parti- 
cularize the fhips that made the feizures. July 24, they 
took ‘ah’ Eaft-India thip from Bengal, value 75,000 i. 
fterling s.foon after they took another Eaft-India fhip. 
Aucuft 22, was taken a South Sea fhip (decoyed by the 
Bofton packet captain Fletcher) value about 500,000 7. 
Hering Se holt steers hy | 

In July, we fent fome fmall craft to St. John’s ifland ; 
to bring away the French inhabitants, to be tranfported 
to France: fome of our’men imprudently and too fe-. 
curely went afhore; they were ambufcaded. by fome 
French and Indians; we loft twenty-eight men killed and | 
captivated. ee | | é 

O&. 5. failed five men of war, via Newfoundtand with 
the two Eaft-India thips for England, to be condemned 
there, conformably to.an act of parliament; the South Sea, 
fhip, for certain reafons, was condemned as unfit to pro- 
ceed: the Vigilant, Chefter, and Louifboutg fire-fhip 
were left to winter there. | VE 

_Qur provincial privateer {now captain Smithurft, was 
joft in a ftorm, andall the men drowned. | 


Our fea campaign, anno 1746, was as follows : Inthe 
autumn 1745, wete fhipped off from Gibraltar the two 
t3) LBItY S307 ‘ Va A, 
regiments, foot, of Fuller and Warburton, withthree com- 
panies of Frampton’s regiment ; they arrived in the wine. 


‘er upon this bad coaft (I mean the winter coaft of New- 


England, Nova Scotia, and Cape-Breton) and therefore 
pur into Virginia to wait the {pring feafon ; they arrived 
at Louifbourg May 24, 1746, and relieved our New- 
England militia of about 1500 men; they had kept gar- 


rifon there at the charge of Great-Britain from the fur- 
render of the place June 17, 17453. commodore Warren 
received acommiffion as governor, and colonel Warbur- 
ton as lieutenant-governor of the garrifon of Louifbourg, 
and territories thereunto belonging. Admiral Warren’s 
occafions called him home,’ and Mr. Knowles was ap- 
pointed governor and commodore of a imall fquadron 
gore er ig pg: there ; 
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there ;, it is faid, he behaved in a moft imperious difguft-_ 






FQ) Mannes. a ling viogei day. ¥uadibys doe All OL Beas 
Admiral Townthend, with a fquadron, was. ordered | 
from our Weft-India fugar iflands, for the protection of 
Louifbourg ; he continued there in harbour all the time 
that Duke d?Anville’s French f{quadron was. upon our. 
coaft, without giving them any moleftation in their great 
diftrefs, doubtlefs trom fome fecret. inftructions, which 
he did not think proper to communicate to Mr. Knowles. 
Townfhend with eight fhips failed in November from 
Louifbourg for England. “Ona Be 

The ftory of d’Anville’s expedition that. autumn ijn | 
thefé feas, we have already related in the fection of Nova ~ 
Scotia, p. 322. SCL eta Soa ae neta 

In the fummer, by an order from home, the feveral 
northern colonies raifed forces towards the reducing of  @ 
Canada; fee p. 324. This was perhaps only a ftate- 
amufement, without a real defign to profecute the af- 
fair: the Maffachufetts-Bay. voted. 3000 men, whereof 
2000 were enlifted; and by an order from home, they 7 
were difmiffed in October 1747, after having further in-. 
volved the province in a.confiderable debt. for enlifting, 
victualling, and providing of tran{ports, _ 























Anno 1747. in the fpring, a French fquadton with 
Tranfports. and land forces, fitted out in France, for.the 
annoyance of Cape-Breton, .and reduction of Annapolis 
of Nova Scotia, were intercepted, beginning of May, by 
admirals Anfon and Warren’s {quadron ; fee p. 326. 
M. ‘de Ramfay, with his party of Canadian French and 
Indians, had wintered . at Chicanectos:, to. join the’ land 
forces from France; but upon the news of La Jonquiere’s 
difafter, they returned to Canada,‘and from that’ time 
to this prefent writing May 1748, Annapolis has been 
in perfect fecurity and tranquillity’; there is at this time . 
a rumour of fome expedition on’foot in'Canada.’ j 

Beginning of winter commodore Knowles ftom Louif- 
bourg with a {mall {quadron, was Joined at Bofton Hit the 

in | ation 
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ftation. fife of North-America, leaving their trade ex- 
pofed to the depredations of French. and Spanifh priva- 
teers ; he failed to our windward fugar iflands, and from 
thence to Jamaica ; having made up a confiderable fqua- 
dron with land ‘forces aboard: he was to diftrefs the 
French harbours and fettlements on ‘Hifpaniola (the - 
French call the ifland St. Domingue) as much as poffi- 
ble; he has already reduced and demolifhed a {trong fort 
in Port Louis, “Here, 17.41, lay a large French fquadron 
under the marquis d’Antin, defigned to prevent the junc, 
tion of Vernon and Ogle, or to awe our expedition againtt 
Carthagena, or to carry home the Spanifh plate ficet ; 
neither of thefe were effected, but returned | to France in 
a vary diftrefled condition. 


Anno 1748. the’ adjacent Britith provinces, or co- 
lonies, are negotiating an expedition againit. a French 
fort at Crown-Point, upon the Dutch fide of Lake Cham- 
plain, and confequently ‘within’ the jurifdiction of New- 
“York; when the affair is narrowly canvaffed, perhaps it 
will be deemed fw] a filly, but chargeable affair: as hi- 
therto nothing is concluded ‘upon, we e mutt dr op it. int 


{wv} As to the reduction of Crown-Point a French fart, and Ei a 
place of arms for the annoyance of the Britifh fottlements -of New- 
York and the N. W, frontiers of New-England, ~ Unlefs.all Canada 
were in courfe to be reduced, which we cannot Bien to effect with- 
out an armament from Greéat-Britain ; this, when reduced, mutt either 
be demolifhed, but foon: rebuilt again by the French,).at one tenth of 
our charge in ‘reducing it; or garrifoned ftrongly, ata great-charge, _ 
becaufe of its great diftance from us, and vicinity or ealy water com- 
munication with Canada. 2. It is not in the Néw-Enoland diftrict, 
‘jurifdiGion, or government, and confequently not under our direction fo 
as to make any advantage of it in the fkin and: fur trade.0 93. Lf'we 
were to a¢t with the fame fordid private intereft views, as have forinerly 
been practifed by the Dutch fettlement, but at prefent Englifh govern, 
ment of New-York } for inftance, in the late queen Anne’s war with 
the French, thefe our Dutch fubjetts contrived a neutrality bétween the 
New-York or.Five Indian nations,and; the. French Indians, and there- 
by ingroffed the French and Indian trade of thofe.parts,and.the-French 
of Canada with their Indians were all let loofe-to diftrefs , Nova Scotia 
and the eaflern fettlements. of New-England ; ‘at prefent it might be 


Cape- 
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Cape-Breton-was. formerly in the Nova Scotia diftrict ; 


the French call it L’IMe Royal; by commiftion, Nee. 
Subercafie, the laft French: governor of L’Acadie, is 


called governor of L’Acadie and Cape-Breton iflands, 


from Cape Rofiers at the entrance of St. Laurence ri-. 


ver, t» Quenebec river. By the treaty of Utrecht 1713, | 
all L’ Acadie or Nova Scotia was quit-claimed by France 

to Great: Britain; excepting the Cape-Breton iflands, 
that is, all the iflands in the gulph of St. Laurence :,thele 

Great-Britain quit-claimed to France. : 


The great ifland of Cape-Breton lies from 45 D. to. 


47 iJ. N. lat. its moft northerly point diftant fifteen 
leasues from Newfoundiand, the gulph of St. Laurence 


intervening ; here a few cruizers might preclude the — 


French Canada trade. it is feparated from Nova Scotia 


by a thorough-fare, which we call the Gut of Canfo; the. 
French call it the Paflage of Fronfac.. The Mermaid a. 
Britifh man of war of 40 guns; 1747, upon a Cruize, 
failed through this gut, found it fix leagues long, is. 


narrow, but good anchorage, flood from the north; from 


the Gut of Canfo forty leagues to Bay Verte, where are. 


about ten or twelve French huts, upon the Nova Scotia, 
fhore, fhallow. water; here is the communication of the 
Canadians with our perfidious French of Nova Scotia, 
by a fhort land-carriage or neck of about four miles to 
Chicaneéto. Tatamaganahoe is.a large French village, 
fourteen leagues weft foutherly. from Bay Verte, a harbour 
for large fhips. | 


Louifbourg, formerly called Englith harbour, is in N. 
lat. 45 D. 55 M. the paflage by fea from thence to Que-. 
bec is about 200 leagues, and has been, performed in three. 
days. -In Cape-Breton ifland, there‘is‘a gut lake or in-) 


advifeable, tacitly to confent to the continuance of Crown-Point as a 


rendezvous and place of arms for the French’ and their Indians; thus) 
the eaftern frontiers of New-England would be fafe,.. formerly much, 
harraffed by the enemy Indians. "This. war they have not suffered 
much ; our weftern frontier expofed to the excurfions from Crown~ 
Point, are covered hy New-York and the late addition to the govern- 
ment of New-Hamphhire when fettled. 
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land fea, called Labradore about twenty leagues long, and 
threé or four leagues wide; here they build fmall vefiels; 
the French privateer called Labradore, captain Le Grotz, 
taken by the Comet bomb, 1745, was built there. In 
the north part of the ifland is a good harbour; St. 
Anne’s, is'a good foil’; here was laid out fort Dauphin, 
to be found in the French charts, as if finifhed. 

The other iflands in the gulf of St. Laurence are pri- 
vate French property; St. John’s and the Magdalene 
iflands were granted to the Conte de St. Pierre; St. 
John’s is about twenty leagues long, good land, many 

French and Indians; governor Knowles of Louifbourg 
neglected the pofleffion of it. The ifland of Anticofti is 
the property of Sieur Joliet, a Canadian; it lies in the 
mouth of che river St. Laurence, is large but inhofpita- 
ble ; no good timber, no good harbour ; plenty of large 
cod-fifh: below Gafpée, on the coaft of Nova Scotia, at 
LIfe Percée and L’IMe Bonaventure already mentioned, 
the French make cod-fith. , 
After a fhort defcription of the late French colony of 
Cape-Breton iflands, I fhall ‘briefly, without interruption 
- and at one view, relate that memorable event of reducing 
Louifbourg, the French American Dunkirk, by a few 
Neéw-England militia, with the countenance of fome ac- 
cidental Britifh men of war. | 
When Louifbourg was given to us by the French, we 
found 600 regular troops in garrifon, with about 1300 
militia, whereof about one half were called in from the 
adjacent fettlements ; the main foffée or ditch eighty 
feet wide ; the ramparts thirty feet high (the fcalado, or 
{caling ladders, which we fent by the direction of Mr. 
Braditreet, at prefent licutenant-governor of a fort in St. 
John’s harbour, Newfoundland, were too fhort by ten 
feet, and never were ufed) upon the town ramparts, were . 
mounted upwards of fixty-five cannon of various fizes 5 
the entrance of the harbour defended by a grand battery 
of about 30 guns of 42 pound ball, and by the ifland 
battery of 30 guns of 28 pound ball ; provifions for fx 
months, 






















































































the admiralty, he could in courfe fend only two thips to 


the New-York and Bofton ftations ; but foon after this 
hé received inftructions to proceed to North-America 
with the Superbe 60 suns, Launcefton 40 gus, and. 


Mermaid. 40 guns, in order to fuccour Annapolis, or any 
of his majelty’s fettlements againft attempts of the 
enemy, and to make attempts. againft the enemy. In 
proceeding to Bofton for provifions and other fupplies, 
fome fifhing fchooners, by letters from governor Shirley 
informed him, that the expedition had. proceeded, and 


fx] The ladders fent with this expedition were ten foot too, fhort, - 


au bad intelligence ; but if fufficiently long, they were not prattica- 
lens ; aya 


{y] In.our plantations fome captain-generals and colonels, even of 
regular troops, are not to be fuppofed military men. 
defired 
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Sect. VII. Of Nova Scoria. 349 
defired that he would immediately cover them by his 
protection, without touching in at Bofton; the good, 
affiduous, and public-fpirited commodore Warren direct-. 
ly proceeded and joined this adventure; he is now an 
admiral in the navy, and knight of the Bath, in reward 
for his good fervices. ° 5’ 

The aflembly of Maflachuffetts-Bay, Jan. 25,1744-5, 
by a majority of one vote, refolved upon this expedi- 
tion; Feb. 2, the enliftments began for voluntiers, and 
failed the end of March for Canfo, 3000 men complete ; 
we had in good conduct and precaution, three weeks be- 
fore this, fent out fome privateers. to block up the har- 
bour of Louifbourg. At Canfo they remained three 
weeks ; at this time the fhore of Cape-Breton was im- 
practicable from fields of ice which came down by thaws 
from the river of St. Laurence or Canada, and by eafter- 
jy winds drove upon that coaft: at Canfo was built a 
block-houfe of eight fmall cannon, garrifoned with eighty 
men. The expedition failed from Canfo, April 29, and 
next day arrived in Chapeau-rouge bay, a little fouth of 
Louifbourg. Here, in landing our men, we were op- 
pofed by a body of upwards of 100 regular troops 
(whereof twenty-four were of the Swifs company) com- 
manded by Maurepang, formerly a noted fea-rover,; we - 
fuffered no lofs, the French retired with the lofs of eight 
men killed, and ten made prifoners: from -Canfo we had 
fent'a fmall party to St. Peter’s, a fmall French fettle- 
ment upon Cape-Breton, and burnt it. 

May 2, we detached 400 men to march round, under 
cover of the hills, to the N. E. harbour of Louifbourg. 
Upon the furprize of our men’s burning the ftore-houfes 
and fifh-ftages there, about one mile from the grand bat- 
tery, the troops:in the grand battery (to reinforce the 
town, the harbour being fufficiently ouarded by the ifland 
battery) retired to the town precipitately, without de- 
itroying the trunnions and carriages of their cannon, 
enly {piking or nailing them, which were foon» drilled, 
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and ferved:againft, the town,[z],; we took poffeffion 
of it May 3, and found. 350 thells of thirteen, and thirty 
-of ten inches, and a large quantity.of fhot.. 
The New-England, militia before the town were in all 
about 3600 [a] voluntiers, whereof | not..exceeding 150 


” fz] Here we may obferve, that by the Herculean labour of our mi- 
litia (many of them were ufed to majfting and logging) whofe great 
atchievements were moft remarkable in quality of pioneers or la- 
beurers, they dragged thefe heavy cannon upon fledges over moraffes 
not practicable by horfes or oxen. By good providence, they had no 
occafion to fhew their conduct and courage in repulfing of fallies (May 
, there was a {mall infignificant fally from the town; it was faid, that 
the mutinous difcontented garrifon could not be trufted without the 
works, for fear of defertion) or ftorming of the works. Some capricious 
writers have called in queftion the New-England conduct, but not 
their courage. ; é Ok Me 
[a] ‘The New-England armament for the reduétion of Louifbourg, 
and in confequence towards the acquifition of the province of Cape- 
Breton iflands, or iflands in the gulf of St. Laurence, was as follows : 
| Province of Maflachuffetts-Bay. ~~ 1 a 
Land-forces. nougse sion 
Regiments of Lieut. gen. Pepperell 
Brig. gen. Waldo | | 
Colonels Moulton 
Hale 
Willard 
Richmond 
Col. Gorham, called of the whale-boats 
Col. Dwight and lieut. col. Gridley, of the train of artillery 
Capt. Bernard’s independent company of carpenters or artificers. 


Sea-forces. 2 rs 
Ship Maflachuffetts frigate, capt. Tyng ~ 20 guns 

Cefar Snelling ZOOGUG 90 

Shirley-Galley Roufe 20° 
Snow Prince of Orange Smithurft - 16 
Brig.  Bofton packet Fletcher 16''W.s 
Sloops | Donahew 12 - 

Saunders a 

3 | Bofch Bs YEN 
Ship hired from Rhode-ifland Griffin 20 


Colony of Conneéticut.: 
_ Land-forces. | 
One reg. of 500 men, Major general: Wolcot. 


By fea, | 1B. 
‘Thomp{on MER ROR CASI IES "5 
Colony floop 6 Wat equit-disar } 


\ men 
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“men were loft (the prince of Orange fnow, excepted; loft 
‘in a'ftorm) by fortune of war, v7: Killed by burfting of 
cannon, by fhot’ from the town,: killed and drowned in 


the rafh attempt againft the ifland battery. Upon our 
firft encamping, from the damp of the ground,. there 


happened a general flux, or rather fimple diarrhoea or 


| Province of New-Hampfhire. 
Land:+forces...j... 4 >; ons Bowed 
One reg. of 350. men, Col. More,, oat Sid cathe 
By fea ; ihe Pubnoy ve : } 
Their province floop, MORE Oat 
| Colony of Rhode-ifland. “iy. 
Land-forces none. ead wis 
By fea their colony floop. A fbadut: vt Bokide Meena 
The colonies fouth of New-England furnifhed no quotas of land or 
fea-force, they made fome {mall prefents of provifions. The Governor 
of New-York lent ten good cannon of 18 lb. fhot 5 without thefe, and 
the French unexpectedly abandoning their grand battery, ourexpedition 
muft have been ineffectual. Governor Shirley fays, “* That without 
<< thefe cannon, we could not have had the fame profpett of fuccefs, 
“© and all other preparations muft have been. fruftrated.’ = 
At the defire of general Pepperell and commodore Warren, in June, 
the Maffachuffetts-Bay fent a reinforcement of 400 men, and Con- 
neGticut fent 200 men; they did not arrive until after the fiege was 
over. When the town or fort was in our pofledion, the New. England 
militia gatrifon proving very fickly, they were recruited from time to 
time by the colonies of New-England. 


The Britifh men. of war. that .arrived. from ;tinie_to time before 
Louifbourg, intimidated the garrifon ; they were... : 
Commodore Warren's fquadron. from the Weit-India fagar iflands, 
the Superbe of 60 guns, Launcefton and Mermaid, 40 guns each ; 
they joined in the adventure. mee 
The Vigilant, a Freuch thip of 64 guns, defigned to reinforce Louif- 
bourg with men and ftores, was taken by Warren’s {quadron, M-y 19, 
and added to the {quadron; fhe was afterwards manned moftly from 
New- England. 
May 22, The Princefs Mary of 60 guns, from England, wia Bofton. 
The Heétor of 49 as ditto 
June 10, The Chefter of 50 from England. 
iz, The Canterbury of 60 
Sunderland of | 60 ; calied in from Newfoundland. 
Lark of 40 | 
Eltham of 40 called in from, convoying the 


_New-England maft-thips for England. 


mere 
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mere loofenefs, not mortal, and foon over. After we 

. Bs hale ee ee Very Bee Pid ply tae ee cg NR se wbeg | 
got into the town, a fordid Hera or floth, for want 
of [4] difcipline, introdticed putrid evers and dyfenteries, 


which, at length, in Auguit became contagious, and the 


< 


people died‘ like rotten fheep; this deftroyed, or ren- | 


dered incapable of duty, one half of our militia, 
During the fiege, the French made only one infigni- 


ficant fally, May 8; the garrifon was mutinous, and 
could not be trufted at large; this rendered’ us fecure, 


and the fiege was carried on in a tumultuary random 
manner, and refembled a Cambridge commencement. 


In the beginning of the fiege, fome of our men incon-— 


fiderately ftrolled, and fuffered from'a body of French 
Indians. | } 


May 16, a party of about 100. men in boats landed in 


the night near the light-houfe point, to furprize our men 


who were erecting a battery there to play upon the ifland 


battery of the French. This. party was timely difcoverzd | 
and obliged to fly into the woods, and being joined by 


tome Indians, had feveral {kirmifhes' with our {couts. , 
May 26, in whale-boats (fo thin and light that'a few. 
mufket balls are fufficient to fink them) about 400 men 


Thefe effectually covered the fiege by cruifing ; two fmall French 
veffels only got in by a fog ; and when it was refolved by the fea and 
Jand-officers to ftorm the town, June 18, the depended-upon attack 
was by fea, while our land-forces by way of diverfion madeia feint 


(but without any praéticable breach) to ftorm it afhore. At that time 


we had Britifh men of war 
One of 64 guns 
Four of 60. 
One of 50 
Five of 40 | 
and upon capitulation, commodore Warren's *béats' took the’ firft 


poffeflion of the town, and his marines mounted ‘guard for fome 
days. 


[4] In military difcipline there are fundry articles befidesthe manual 


exercife of the mufket and the evolutions: 1 {hall mention upon this 
occalion only two, 1. A due fabordination to fuperior officers or com- 


-mand, which the levelling fpirit of our Plantations does not well admit 


of. 2. A proper care of their men, as to.clean drefs, weay, eating, 
drinking, lodging, and a proper regard to their fick, 


rathly 
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rafhly attempted the ifland.battery, where is‘bad landing, 
30 guns of 28 pound ball, and..180.men.in garrifon 3) 
we loft in this mad frolic, fixty men kuled and drowned, 


and 116 ptifoners to the French. Sus 


[c] As to the affair of the fiege of the town,-it wasin 
this manner. In the beginning upon. Greenhill, -1550) 
yards diftant from the king’s baftion, called'the Citadel, 


we erected a battery of a very few finall, cannon; one 


thirteen inch, one eleven inch, and one ‘nine. inch, motr-: 
tars ; they could do no execution; May 7, a battery was: 


made at goo yards diftance, and we fummoned the town ; - 


May 17, a battery was advanced to 250.yards. diftance: 


fc] I fhall further mention only a few inftances of mifconduét in the 
managers of this expedition; we cannot lay the blame upon the pro- 
vince in general, viz. 1. Hiring into the government’s fervice, captain’ 
- Snelling’s fhip that had lately imported the {mall-pox. . 2, While the 

_ country levies were in Bofton, in one day, March 5, the {mall pox ap- 
peared in three different parts of the town; no care was taken tore- 
move thefe levies to fome of the many convenientiflands in Bofton bay ; 
‘miraculoufly, by the care of fome guardian angel or genius, ‘they: 
efcaped the fmall-pox, which would have rendered the expedition 
- abortive in embryo. 3. Some companies were fitted out with unfer= 
Viceable Briftol guinea arms (fome of thofe arms notorioufly bad, were. 
called in) inftead of allowing a fmall bounty to thofe men that would’ 
have carried their own good arms. 4. Slops or cloathing were not 
fent to our troops fooner than O&ober; during the fiege, that is, our: 
being in the field, was conftant dry favourable weather; next day, 
June 18, after we had pofieffion.of the town, the raining feafon fet in, 
which, for want of our men being cloathed and well lodged, would: 
have broke up the fiege. j 


By way of amufement, I may take notice. of fome New-England) . 


poems, upon this occafion (not in difparagement to the country; here 
at prefent fome true poetical genius’s begin to appear.) I fhall mention. 
| only two inftances ; the firlt is by Mr. Niles, ia the loweft doggrel rhime, 
in imitation of Homer’s lifts and characters of the commanding officers 
the fiege of Troy; the inftance is, 
Waldo commiflion’d is a Colonel, 
And o’er Jand force Brigadier general. } 
The other is by an anonymous acthor in the higheft bombaf, 
And that New-England fchemes Old {urpafs, 
As much as folid gold does tinkling-brafs ; . © +. 
©. And that a Pepperell’sanda Warren’s name =.= 
May vie with Marlborough and a Blake for fame. 


Vou. I, cater) a a from 
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no practicable breach. is Shel shir shice eae 
. Vhe Canterbury and Sunderland being arrived, it was 


refolved to ftorm. the town by fea, June 18, by three 


60, one 50, and four.40 gun fhips, while the Jand- 
forces made. a feint or diverfion afhore ; the French 
were. afraid to ftand it, and capitulated June 17, to 
march out with the honours of war, not to ferve for 
twelve months; to be allowed all their perfonal effects, 
and to be tranfported to France, at the charge of Great- 
Britain... EF hah Sar 
The place was put under the joint adminiftration of 
Pepperell and Warren; and all future charges were. to 


be defrayed by their bills upon. the pay-matter general. 


and Ordnance. According to the enlifting proclamation, 
our,militia were to be difcharged fo foon as the expedi- 
tion was over; governor Shirley arrived in Louifbourg, 
Aug. 17, and perfuaded them to continue; but_not- 
withftanding, if. the Vigilant, the Chefter, and Louif- 
bourg firefhip had not continued there over winter, the 
militia’ might have been difcouraged, and. the place 
in danger of being furprized by the French, and their 
Indians from Canada, Nova Scotia, and St. John's 
lands. At 
When the Latincefton’s guns were landed and mount- 
ed upon the ramparts, we had 266 good cannon mount- 
ed in the town and batteries. Capt. Montague of the 
Mermaid carried home the advice of Louifbourg being 
furrendered. ptm TOs 15) 
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9s it is probable that’ Louifbourg will be demolifhed 
upon a peace, I fhall not give any defcription’ of the 
towh and its fortifications; I only mention that from 
the grand battery, ere€led to range and defend the en- 
efance of thé harbour, to the light-houfe at the mouth 
Of the’ hatbout, ‘are about 2000 yards; after we were 
ih pofeftion of ‘this “battery, and drilled fome of the 
eteat cannon, which the French had nailed and relin- 
quifhed,’ the’ town and battery cannonaded one another 
with a great and ufelefs expence of ammunition.” This 
folly ‘was lefs excufable in the French, as they could not 
poffibly have any recruit of ftores ; the diftance from the 
grand battery to the circular battery of the town, is 1857 
yards, which is too ‘great for much good execution. 
From Maurepas gaté’to the ifland® battery, BN. ees 
{273 yards! from the ifland battery to the light-houte, 
agp tonal be og nd cs Youle Me i ak 
“18% s the French Yoyal navy at prefent are much [d] re- 
duced, and not capable of fending any confiderable 
fquadron fo far aboard; perhaps in good ceconomy and 
With’ fufficient fecurity, the prefent nominal chargeable 
‘€orps (befides the large detachment from the train of 
ordnance) in garrifon at Louifbourg of about 4000 
ten, may be reduced to ooo effective men, and the 
eformed men’ may with proper encouragement be fent 
to fettle, and be intermixed with the French in Nova 
Scotia ; Continuing them in*corps and in’ pay for fome 
Phe prefent garrifon troops of Louifbourg, if com- 
plete, confiftof oe ihe ol 


. 
. 


[a] A little bfore the commencement of the prefent Spanith war, 
the: French royal navy confifted of . ‘ | . 


anc 4-thip, of go guns. > 1 7 Ships of 62 guns ie 
eR Ot eee ae | 6° ‘of 60 ies 
OS ig SUB ORs". = 8 ~ of 50 


ois BIUCHRIGg. 020 SIty “BOG vof oto 4 bin * 
All thefe may be called line of battle thips ; but in the progrefs of this 
prefent French war to this writing, they are reduced to near half the 


number, 
Aae2 Fuller’s 
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¢ 3 et yes men. WIMIQD 2 aye Ne 33 eOetlit 

Fuller’s ah eh ical 7 Ars 
Ae acbustah i Sissaiwn CEES sei included uy Mc hin ent 
Frampton’s 3 COPAY 245 siti 
Sir Wm. Pepperell’sto00 , for officers not in-¢ ‘may be. 2 

sg ~. -o¢ eluded add. BQ. ore called: ma- 
Col. <ihis ley’ S$». 1000 / more to alae igi aldnas oles! 3 
(3895. | ~HiOl DAS ot 8 1el 


The project of raifing two regiments in ‘NeweBinglbnd 
was faulty in two refpetts, i. A young fettlement, al- 
ready much reduced in their young men, by’ late expe- 
ditions ;: to exhauft them more by ftanding levies, is a 
grievous hardfhip; it not only. retards or ftunts the 
crowth of ‘a colony, but in fact, minorates’ them,-and 
puts them backwards; this is the general complaint 
of the country ; extravagant price ‘of ‘labour, and want 
of labourers. 2. The public difappointment of the 
intereft of Great-Britain, where 2000 men ‘are. depend- 
ed upon; of thefe rooo perhaps are and ever will be 
non-effectives, it being impracticable for the country to 
{pare fo many men, for ftanding or continued regular 
troops. 
_.. Perhaps the fpeculative original def fign, at fond 
aight appear {pecious, that is, 1. A garrifon of men 
indigenous natives of, or habituated to, anys climate, 2. 
That by referving fome officers commiflions to) the 
difpofal of the colonies, the gentlemen of our) militia 
who had diftinguifhéd themfelves’ in the expeditions, 
might have fome reward for their merit; this laft de- 
ficn was attended with the [¢] inconveniency, of being 
perverted, by beftowing thefe commiffions to ‘purchafers, 
to rélations and to friends. 


Some of our good farmers, artificers, aiid other, la- 


. o + . . 
bourers, leaving ‘their feveral occupations. for a fhort 


fe] When Lwrite with freedom, impartial difinterefted tat will 
excufe me in quality of a difinterefted hiftorian; I have no perfonal 
difregard or malice, and write of the prefent. times,. as-if thefe things 

had been tranfacted 100 years fince. : 
time, 
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time, to ferve their country upoman exigency, In a mi- 
litary way,is very laudable. This was in practice amongft 
the Romans; fome iof-theiroereat generals have upon 
this account left the plough, and when the expedition 
was over, ‘have’ returned to it again; fuch ought to'be 
rewarded with places of profit-or honour, without pur- 
chafe, fubfcriptions for prefents, affignments of their pay 
for a time, and other [ f | avaricious contrivances. 

In the fummer 1746, the aflembly of Maflachufetts- 
Bay; fentito the court of Great-Britain[g]; accounts of 
their, provincial. charge in reducing of Louifbourg, to 
the amount of about 178,000 7) fterling., This affair 1s 
ftill depending, and is imputed, rather to the ina¢tivity 
and improper application of our agents, than to: dilato- 
rinéfs in the miniftry and parliament: the righteoufnefs 
and, generofity of our parliaments. are notorious, anda 
reimburfement is unqueftionable; and if properly pufhed 
to effect, we might have had for fome time paft,)an.an- 
nual accruing intereft upon debentures of 7000. fterling, 
per annum, which at prefent is 70,0007. New-England 


[f} Hungry or indigent animals are voracious; and amongft man- 
kind. this may proceed further, to a Cre/cit amor nummi quantum ipfa’ pe- 
cunia crefeit, which is in itfelf indefinite. ae 

fg} Thefe accounts were in fundry articles. 

1. Account of the firft mufter-rolls in the expedition to Cape-Breton, 
as made up and paid by order of the General Affembly of the Maffa- 
chuffetts-Bay province. ‘ 

2.rAccount of the feveral fums paid by the committee to the of- 
ficers. and. foldiers who continued in your Majefty’s garrifon at Louif- 
bourg, until they were difcharged by your Majefty’s order. 

3. Account of the charge of tranfport. veffels employed in your 
Majefty’s fervice, in the expedition to Cape-Breton, and for the fervice 
of the garrifon at Louifbourg; exclufive of fuch as were laden with 
ftores by exprefs order from the general and admiral. | 

4. Account of the charge of the veffels of war in the pay of the 
Maffachuffetts province, “in the expedition to Cape-Breton, and after 
reduction of the place. es 

s. Account of the coft and charge of tranfporting warlike and other 

{tores; for the fervice of your Majefty’s forts and: garrifon at Louif- 
boutg; by order of admiral Warren and general Pepperell. 
oo With fome contingent charges. 
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currency ; this would:much Jeffen our yéarly* provincial 
taxlinw. 2mue2kb £ Is aBw YSnom Tgsq Ton 7 

At Louifbourg their currency founds as if it were 
flerlingg value y Britith coin cannot ‘be'exported, there- 
fore Spanith coin, which is the, moft general in all: the 
commercial countries of our globe, reduced.to.a fterling 
value, is called: terling by: uss» ‘Immediatelyeupontiour 
pofiefing of Louifbourg, the Gibraltar and* colonies 
currencies cheat began to take place ;, that is, the com; 
miffaries or pay-mafters, what.was charged to .the:pro- 
per officers or boards at home at 5 s: fterling; ‘they paid off 
(to their own private advantage of 11 per cent. a cheat) 
by a.milled piece of eight, value 4.5..6d. fterling. , Jf Lous 
ifbourg fhould continue a garrifon, a confiderable article 
in the Britifh annual fupply, thofe commifiaries, from 
the example of our American colonies and Gibraltar, 
would foon improve their profits, to pay, away alight 
piece ‘of eight, value 35. 6d. fterling fora Britith. crown 
of 55. fterling. Theimpofition at Gibraltar of 15.fterling 
for 16 d. currency and pay, it is faid, has lately been tn- 
der confideration of the Britifh parliament ; may,,it-in- 
troduce the confideration of the abufes in our plantation 
paper currencies, where the abufe is vaftly more 3’ in 
Gibraltar 1s. fterling, is paid away for a nominal 16d.in 
Maffachuffetts-Bay; from a[4] very b—d adminiftration, 

[4] Lofers are indulged to complain, and naturally do complain and 


are clamorous. Is it poflible for a man in the {pace of a year or two 
to be. gradually robbed of one half of his perfonal eftate without com- 
plaining? ‘The complaint is feafonable, being at the opening of the 
new afiembly of the province of Maffachufetts-Bay, the moff ‘con- 
fiderable of our colonies. Ly i: Sep ee aes 
Some men do. not care who finks, if they fwim ; if our eftates are 
ftill more to be reduced by this cheating game, fome perfons will com- 
plain more loud ;, and perhaps fome anecdotes or private hiftory of 
thefe affairs, gathered from the unguarded information of fome blab- 
bing.confidents, may require to be communicated to the public: to‘a 
man, aggrieved, there is fome pleafure or fatisfaction in venting him- 
felf by. complaining, even where there is no redrefs. 
From time to time, anticipating the affair of currencies, referred to 
the Appendix, may be excufed: this pernicious defolating torrent be- 
coming-more and more violent; requires a more fpeedy refiftance. 
we 


Told. si9dw. eBid 
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_we have: exceeded-alb our»coloniesj,even North Caro- | 
lina, where their paper money was at a difcount witha; 
_. The colony, of Maffachufetts: Bay, was the leader of paper, currencies, 
in the Britifh plantations, and have now at length carried this fraud to, 
the ntmoft (even beyond North-Carolina management ;) if carried fur-" 
ther the Raple muft break, and the fraud of the wicked projectors (in 
all affairs there are limits, which in thenature of things cannot be ¢x-; 
ceeded) cealeric -acjlordizd. gttirid ieee Pn 
I fhall enumerate fome of the many mifchiefs attending the bad 
fraudulent management of paper currencies. I. From an equality’ 
with fterling, afterwards with proclamation value, they have reduced: 
the value of ovr currency to, vo for titerling.. J]. The governor, and, 
legiflature keep up their falaries and wages to the flerling value, but 
feemingly allow a) other tranfa@ions to run into confufion and ruinous 
depreciations.. I'I. The depreciations might have in a great meafure 
been obviated, even when there were great exigencies for prefent mo~ 
mey.; Thus, after the firft emiffions being 40,000/. anno, 1690 and. 
1691, to pay off the public debts incurred by Phipps’s Canada expedi~. 
tion, when there was an appearance of an enfuing depreciation, if more 
were emitted ; the government did wifely borrow the bills already’ 
emitted, from the-pofleffors, with good effect, and thefe bills-did not 
depreciate. . If, in the,Cape-Breton, and amufing late Canada expe-, 
ditions, we had done the fame, it would have had the like good effeé& 
with refpe& to the public, but would not have anfwered the wicked 
intentions and occafions of the promoters of thefe bills, wiz. 9. OF 
thofe:who had acquired the craft of negotiating (in troubled-waters 
good fifhing) thefe depreciating bills to their own advantage. 2. Of 
thofe-who were to redeem their mortgaged eftates by defrauding their 
creditors with a depreciated. nominal value, inftead of the true con- 
tra&ed | value; well knowing, that a multiplied paper credit, depre- 
ciates itfelf more and more. IV. By aét of aflembly, a public bill of 
credit explicitly in its face promifing only 2 oz. 13 d, 8 gr. filver, fhall 
be equal to a bill promifing 3 oz. filver; that is, in common arith- 
metic, 8 fhall be equalto 9. V. In the fame kind of impofitions, 
ufed by Lewis XIV, of France, who by recoinages from time to time 
minorated his money; at length finding his people reduced to infen-. 
fible dupes, he faved the charge of recoining, and uttered the fame coin 
with only fome little mark or ftamp, at a further depreciated value, 
In June 1744, to fave the charge of new plates, we minorated the va- 
lue of emiffions of November, 1741, by a few dafhes upon the fame 
piate. CaP 
- Finally, fome fay, that as it is a maxim inthe civil law, Qu ciwem 
Jervare poteft, et non fervat, occidit; the proper check negative in the 
_legiflature, ought to bear all the blame of thefe iniquitous depreciation; 
and abfurdities which expofe the province. 
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fallacious cheating truck; it is ro for 1 fterling ; ours is 


fomewhat worfe in-good bills fterling. 


From the furrender of Louifbourg and territorie 
thereto belonging, June 17,1745, to June 1748, there 
have been feveral tranfient commandants, but no con- 
tinued eftablifhed governor ; if the court of Great-Bri- 
tain were in earneft to retain this place,’ many candidates 
would have appeared, and fome perfon of préat intéreft 
_ eftablifhed ; whereas from a colonel (Warburton) being 
lieutenant-governor, it is now reduced to a lieutenant- 


a 


colonel being governor. The commandants in’ fuc- 


ceffion have been as follows from the furrender? ruined 


1. The general Pepperrell, «and commodore War- 


ren, naturally joint adminiftrators. a a 
2.-Admiral Warren [2], governor; colonel Warburton, 
lieutenant-governor. oo Ee 
3. Commodore Knowles [&] governor; colonel War- 
burton lieutenant-governor. ses ea 


- 4. Hobfon, lieutenant-colonel to Fuller, governor ; 
El]lifon, lieutenant-colonel to Pepperrell, Jieutenant- 
governor. 


[¢] Admiral Warren went home, and has fince done great fervice, 
acquired much glory, and a very great fortune. AYO’ 

{&] Commodore Knowles, went to command a {quadron) from Ja- 
maica, to reduce St, Jago de Cuba, a neft of Spanith privateers, or ra- 
ther pirates: his conduét and fuccefs was as formerly ;, no benefit-to 
the public, no profit to himfelf ; in failing out, the norths (as he writes) 
would not allow him; and in returning to Jamaica he vifited St. Jago, 
but could not be reconciled to their preparations for defence: “AS a 
by-blow, he furprized, in March 1747-8, the French Port Louis of 
Hifpaniola, with the lofs of two good captains, Renton and Cuft,. and 
feveral other men; and the fine man of war fcooner Achilles, built by 
the ingenious fhip-builder Mr, Hallowel of Bofton, in carrying advice 
from Mr. Knowles to Jamaica, was taken by two Spanifh privateers. 
Admiral Knowles deftroyed and carried off fome iron guns; itis faid, 
that by capitulation it was to be deemed a free and neutral port, and 
confequently proper to fupply the French with provifion and ammu- 


sai from all nations ; this cannot be credited in the worlt of 
conduct, | 2} | 


SECT. 
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frail eg a ion it ‘VI. | 
Concerning the province of Maflachufetts-Bay. 





~ 4 


PENH E next. four following feétions concern the do-- 
.....- minions of New-England, at prefent divided into 
four, feveral colonies. or governments. To render the 
accounts of themy more clear and diftinét, we fhall begin 
this. fection with an introductory article, in general, con- 
cerning the fundry, grants and fettlements made, before 
they were colonized by royal charters and patents... As 
Maflachufetts-Bay province, is compofed of many dif- 
ferent grants, united at prefent in one charter; fome ge- 
neral account of thefe feveral territories may be ufeful ; 
afterwards we proceed to more particular accounts. of 
thefe territories in fo many dictinct articles, beginning 
from the northward. 





:MROTOn Bod, ini | 


Some general account of the dominions of New-England, 
and a general account of the territories incorporated by 
royal charter into one province or colony by the name of 


Maffachufetts-Bay 7 New-England. 


HIS isa laborious affair, being obliged to confult 
MSS records ; the many printed accounts are, 1. 

Too credulous and fuperftitious. 2. Too trifling; mutt 
the infipid hiftory of every brute (fome men as to intel- 
leéts do not exceed fome brutes) or man-animal be trani- 
mitted to pofterity? 3. The accounts of every white 
man and Indian mutually killed, or otherways dead, 
would fwell and lower hiftory fo much, as to render the 
perufal of fuch hiftories (excepting with old women and Bet ta 
children) impracticable. 4. The fucceffion of pious Be bt 
paftors, elders, and deacons, in the feveral townfhips, 
parifhes, or congregations, I leave to ecclefiaftic chrono 
logers ; canonization or fainting feems not confiftent with : 
our ! 
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our proteftant:principles. (i g.0The priated accounts} in. 
all: refpedts, «are ‘beyond all excufe’[/] intolerably erro* 
hedusn insrg Isyou-leaioolis Fin 9dT © yruices dinseth 


; KT We 


cr fe RF ry oe a 
DOE OOD By TOUB VY. UG OF ~hGAT ONILE egw VIISGO ty TQ, 
__[(Z}-Man ind are not only to be further informed, but ought alfo upon’ 


occafion to be undeceived ; for thi: reafon, and nor as a {narling critic, 
I have fubjoined the following annotation, concerning fome of the moft 
noted writers of New-England affairs, At prefent | fhall mention only 
two or three of thofe that are generally read ; and in tne fequel of this 
hiftory, may animadvert occafionally upon fome others. I find in ge- 
neral, that without ufing judgment, they borrow from ola credulous 
writers, and relate things obfelete for many years paft, as if in the pre-' 
fent ftate of the country. fy Sete aca pigs nse ea dt 
Dr. Cotton Mather’s map of New-England, New-York, the Jerfeys, 
and Penfylvania, is compofed from fome old rough draug its of the firft 
difcoverers, with obfolete names not known at this time, and has fearce 
any refemblance of the country; it may be called a very erroneous 
“antiquated map. aie ats in 5 can Oe 
‘Capt. Cyprian Southack’s land map of the eaftern North- America, 
is worfe ; it isas rude as if done by an Indian, or as if done in thofe 
ages when men firft began to delineate countries; it gives no informa- 
tion, but has no other bad effect, than turning fo much paper to waite: 
but his large chart of the coaft of Nova Scotia and New-England, be- 
ing one continued error, and a random performance, may be of PeR- 
wrcrous confequence in trade and navigation; therefore it ought to be 
publicly advertifed as fuch, and deftroyed, wherever it is found amongft 


fea charts. 


Oldmixon’s (he died anno 1742) Britifh empire in America, 2'vol, 
“$vo. Lond. 1703. He generally writes, as if copying from foie ill- | 


founded temporary news-paper. Dr. C. Mather fays, that Oldmixon, 
in 56 pages, has 87 falfhoods. He prefixes Mather’s filly map, and 
confeffes that he borrowed many things from Cotton Mather’s Mag- 
nalia; leaving out, ‘the puns, anagrams, miracles, prodigies, *vitches, 
Speeches, and epiftles. - Mather’s hiftory he calls a miferable jargon, 
loaded with many random learned quotations, fchool-boy exercifes, 
Roman like legends, and ‘barbarous rhimes. Neal writes, the colony 
of Conneticut furrendered’ their charter 1688, and have holden ‘no 
courts fince. NW. 8. Upon Sir Edmund Andrew’s arrival, 1686, ‘as 
governor of the dominions of New- England, &c. they dropped the ad- 
miniftration according to their charter; but their charter not being 
vacated by any legal trial, ‘tpon the Revolution they were allowed to 
profecute the adminiftration, and to hold courts as formerly—4oo 
ftudents in Cambridge, New-England —His account of the Indian re- 
ligions, or rather worfhip, is falfe and ridiculous—The Indians live 
commonly to 150 /Et.—Plymouth-Bay is larger than Cape-Cod, and 
has two fine iflands, Rhode-ifland and Elizabeth-ifland — ew-England 
is bounded weit by Penfylvania—Dorchefter is the next town to'Bolton 


The 
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oi The firft Englith difcovery. of ;the :eaftern-coafts:of 
North-America was by the Cabots in the end of the 
fifreenth century. ‘The firft effectual royal grant of foil 
or property was, anno 1584, to Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Aflociates ; he gave the name Virginia to all the continent 


for bignefs—At Bofton there is a mint. N.B. ‘Perhaps he meant the 


mint 1652, aflumed in the time of the troubles and confufions in Eng- 
Jand—An indefinite number of more errors, the repetition of them 


would be confutation fufficient. : Lo fail ie trans ian 
““ Neal’s Hiftory.of New-England, 2 vol. 8vo. Lond. 1720. _He is 
much upon the hiftory of the low ecclefiaftics, borrowed from, the noted 
Mather’s Magnalia Chrifti Americana, . He gives a tedious filly ridi- 


Gulous conjectural account: of the feitling of . North-America from 


Scythia and Tartary, and the fouthern parts from China—Natick is 


an Indian town, confifting of two long ftreets, each fide of the rivers 


as if he were defcribing one of the large Dutch voting towns with 2 
river or canal running through it. NV. B. ‘This Indian town at prefent 
confifts only of.a few ftraggling wigwams — Orange Fort of Albany is 
eighty. miles up Hudfon’s river—the Indian government is. ftridtly 
monarchical. _V. B, The Indians of a tribe or clan, live together like 
friendly, but independent neighbours; their fenators or old men, have 
no coercive or commanding power over their young men; all they can 
ufe.is only perfuafion.—Quebec has five churches and a cathedral. 
NV. B. Only one parochial church, which alfo ferves as a cathedral ; 
and a conventual chapel in the lower town.—The great frefh water 
lakes behind New-England, are conftantly frozen over in winter from 
November ; which occafions the long and hard winters of New-Eng- 
land. .NV..B. Thefe lakes are upon a {mall ftorm of wind, tempeiftu- 
ous, and never. frozen over ; and becaufe of their foft vapour, not 
much {now lies within twelve or twenty miles diftance from thefe lakes. 
—The whale fifhing is almoft neglected in New-England, Newfound- 
land has almoft engroffed it, N. B. In Newfoundland they make only 
a fmall quantity of liver oil —The clergy of New- England are not re- 
nowned for humanity and politenefs.——Iche F rench in New- England 
are very numerous—The conveniency of fifhing renders Cape-Cod 
populous as moft places in New-England. . N. B. At prefent Cape- 
Cod, called Province Town, may coniift of two or three fettled fami- 
lies ;. two or three cows; and fix to ten fheep—To enumerate the other 
errors and blunders of this performance, would be copying of it; but 
§t will not bear fuch a new impreffion. a 

This annotation is already too prolix for an amufement ; we mutt 
defer to fome other occafion the amufements from Cotton. Mather’s 
Macnatia, or Hiftory of New-England, from Salmon’s_ modern 
hiftory, from Atlas maritimus et commercialis, from Jeflelin, and from 
Hubbard... “ie | 
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in ceneral, fo called from the Englith queen of thatitime 
Elizabeth, a virgin queen becaule never married. 5 .u) 

_ New-England was firft difcovered to! any purpofe, by 
captain Goinold 1602; and the fifh, train oil; fkin,'and 
fur trade thereof, with the Indians for. fome: ‘years, \was 
principally carried on by fome Briftol men. “Adrafeally 
fellow, Captain Hunt, carried off fome, Indians 5 and, ain 
the Mediterranean. fea of Europe, fold: them to “the 
Spaniards, as flaves, Moors of the coaft of: Barbary. 
During fome following years the Indians had, an avenfion 
to, and jealoufy of, the Englifh traders; but,at length 
anno 1619, they were brought toa thorough reconeilia- 
tion, which made the beginning of tie New Piymeeith 
fettlement, more eafily carriedon. |) > 

This captain Gofnold of Darmouth, was an aienadto of 
Raleigh’s. Anno 1602, from England inftead of the for+ 
mer wide indirect courfe to Virginia by the Canary and 
Caribbee iflands ; he failed a more direct or northern 

courfe, and fell in with this coaft;. was embayed:in N. 
Lat. 42 D. 10 M. where he caught. many cod fifh;:and 
called it Cape Cod; thence failing fouthward he gave 
queen Elizabeth’s name to one ifland; and; to the next 
ifland, where he found quantities of wild grape vinesyhe 
gave the name of Martha’s Vineyards; thefe names-are 
retained to this day. 

Captain Gofnold at his return to England gave a ea 
character of this new country, which induced feveral 
gentlemen jointly to obtain a royal grant anno. 1606 
(Sir, Walter Raleigh from his attainder having: forfeited 
his grants in North- America). April 10, they were two 
companies in one charter to plant and difpofe of lands 
there; fee p. 204... They were much the fame diftricts 
as are our prefent fouthern and. northern diftricts of cu- 
{tom houfes; the fouthern diftrict was called. the lon- 
don company, which does not belong’ to this part:of our 
hiftory. The other was called the northern: diftrict, 
North Virginia, or the company of Plymouth or, Welt 
eountryadventurers ; Lord chief alice Popham and ‘Sir 

Ferdinando 
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Ferdinando Gorge were of this*company ; Lord chief 
| juftice Popham was their patron and principal promoter: 
he dying foon after, the fettlement dropped; but fome 
trade for fifth, fkins, and furs was carried on‘ for fome 
years. “Their firft adventure was taken by the Spaniards 
anno'1606. . Captain George Popham appointed prefi- 
| dent or director of ‘a fettlement to be made there, came 
| over with captain Gilbert in two fhips with families and 
| ftores anno 1507; fome families wintered at. fagadahoc 
| near the mouth of Quenebec river (here many good 
| rivers meet and difcharge themfelves into the bay called 
| Merrymeeting-Bay) anno 1608, but foon left it with the 
character of a cold, barren, inhofpitable defert. 

Captain Smith, called the traveller, fometime prefident 

of Virginia, an’ ingenious man, anno 1614, with two 
veffels came upon this coaft for trade and difcovery of 
mines of minerals, metals, and precious {tones ; guri fa- 
_ _ era fames promoted moft of our American difcoveries ; ; 
_ he furveyed the’ coaft well, and gave names (ftill upon 
_‘ecord) to many of the head- lands, bays, and- rivers, be 
which are now obfolete, and other names have taken 
place:: she’ prefented a plan of the country to the’ court of 
England, and it was called New-Encianp, which name 
it-retains to this day. 

About this time there were feveral voluntary com- 
panies of adventurers to America, but without grants or 
patents: the London, Briftol, Exeter, Plymouth, Fe, 
companies, who foon diflolved of themfelves. 

The northern company of anno 1606, infenfibly dif- 
folved it itfelf ; and’a new company of adventurers’ was 
formed, called the’ Council of Plymouth, or Council of 
_ New-England, their patent reaching fromN.lat. 44D. to 
| 48 Dz is dated Nov. 18, anno 1620, to the duke of Lenox, 
marquis of Buckingham, marquis of Hamilton, @c. the 
corporation to confift of forty ; upon deaths the vacancies 
to:be fupplied by a-vote of the furvivors. Being in pro- 
cefs of time divided among ‘themfelves, they fartendered 
their patent 1695, and fome of them, e.g.) duke of 
pbagnbis ~~ Hamilton, 
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affairs, ‘p..109 and! 205. To'be a‘bo 
have a common feal, make laws, and difpofe of any parts, 
aut.an additional royal charter.) o040 bos 2pisgog 

This council of Plymouth, or’ New-England, ‘made 
many indiftiné and interfering grants 5 At this tithe many 
of their grants are become obfolete, fuch as duke Ha- 
milton’s.of the Naraganfet country, Mr. Mafon’s.of New 
Hamphhire, fome grants upon Kenebec river, @e.°"The 
metnbers of this council of Plymouth differing amongft 
themfelves, occafioned. the furrender of their charter,to 
the court, by an inftrument under their commom feal 
dated June7, 1635; there has been no general Britifh: 
company in America fince that time. Bike ay 
. Here we may obferve in general, that Laud {a],-arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, noted for his immoderate 'zeal'to 


290 ROT 


“{m)Thus Nova: Scotiaand Sagadahock, or the former duke'of 
York’siproperty, at that time in pofleffion of the French, were, by the 
Maffachufetts charter, annexed in jurifdiftion to Maffachufetts-Bay 5 
thé court of Great-Britain, notwithftanding, feem to referve their pro- 
petty: and jurifdition there, and accordingly have withdrawn Nova 
Scotia from the juri{di@tion of the province of Maffachu‘etts-Bay, and 
conftitated it a king’s government. to no purpofe; ‘perhaps, if it had 
continued annexed toa popular government, fome progrefsmight have 
been made‘ towards a fettlement. ) eee cea 

{n}Lately the commiffioners appointed from home to determine the 
‘boundaries between’ the colony of Rhode-ifland, and that part of the 
‘Maffachufetts-provinee, formerly called the colony of New-Ply mouth ; 
the defe& of a fubfequent ‘royal charter to New-Plymouth; was the 
reafon why the commiflioners determined; ard afterwards’ confirmed by 
the king in council, frilly according to the royal ‘charter of Rhode- 
ifland, though thirty-eight years pofterior to the'New-Plymouth grant: 
sof) “Archbifhop “Laud may be called the Father of New-Englands 
he was a confiderable ftatefman, prime minifter or principal adviler t6 
his promote 


thereof, but could not [7] delegate the jurifdiction with-, 
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promote, uniformity in the church, occafioned:an emi- 
_ fation of Non-conformifts in great, numbers to .New=) 
_ England, preceding anno 1641: but, from. that. time,, 
until the reftoration of the family of Stuart, being.abour 
twenty years, very few came.abroad ;, the Independent er, 
congregational. manner of religious performances having, 
the afcendant in. England, as moft [p] fuitable to the civil’ » 
adminiftration of thofe times. In the reigns of Charles I, 





Charles T. His adminiftration was rigid againft the good and religi- 
ous Non-conformifts.. He was accufed and convitted of a defign to in- 
troduce popery, and fubvert the conftitution ;° for’ which he fuffered 
death by the axe, Jan. 10, 1644. 0, 1 i . . 
(] Cromwell's reducing the church of England to feparately. cove- 
| nanted independent congregations, was a mafter-piece in politics; in 
true policy all civil governments ought'to encourage the congregational 
fcheme. . A national eftablifhed church, epifcopal or prefbyterian, in‘ 
civil national government, is zmperium in imperio, a wheel within a 
wheel, as it is commonly exprefled; which renders the movements 
more perplexed ; and by a national church affuming the direétion or 
pointing of our natural enthufiafm, it clogs and endangers the civil con- 
ftitution, Our New-England congregationalifts feem to deviate from 
their primitive difcipline: in imitation, perhaps, of a new convocation 
of the clergy of the church of England, at the opening of a new. par- 
liament ; our congregational minifters of New-England have a formal 
fynod or meeting at the time of the general election or opening of a 
new legiflative civil:aflembly : they affume the conftitution of aifynod, 
e.g. at times they addrefs the king in this ftyle: The paftors of the 
churches in-his majefty’s province of Maflachufetts-Bay in New-Eng- 
| land, affembled.at.their annual convention,in May.< .their.papers are 
| figned in form by the, Moderator, in imitation of the, legal. national 
! (by.act. of union eftablifhed in perpetuity). general.aflembly of the 
prefbyterian:church of Scotland, my Alma-mater. ‘The-Quakers have 
fallen. into.the fame error, by their quarterly and annual) itinerant 
| meetings, which,.in time by cunning men, that is, ftatefmen, may be 
| improved to. the difadvantage of the civil government. noua 
| A national church adminiftration, diftingt from. the national, civil-ad* 
miniftration, js,.very inconvenient. The moft abfurd notional .opi- 
nions, in,religion, if not: eftablithed by. the, penal, laws. of a-national 
| church, are.of/no confequence, and from. their ab{urdity drop, if 
| allowed to.take their.courfes.; .but.if forcibly lopped, or dammed up, 
| they.gather,.and.in.time:may break out into. a rapid torrent, carrying 
| all before, them.;, the.ciyil wars in Engl and, ‘Car. I, area notorious.in- 
flance of this.s . Toy qualify this zmper( umn. in imperio, the Roman Em- 
peror.was Pontifex Maximus, and the King of England is called Head 
ef the Church... 
DIOMOIG and 
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and of JamesIl, many diffenters. came_ over. . ALate-. 
ly the long leafes of the farmers in the north of f Ireland: 


being expiréd, the landlords raifed their rents extravagant -/ 
ly. This occafioned an emigration of | many. north, | 


of Ireland Scotch prefbyterians with an_ intermixture, 
of wild Irifh Roman catholics. At firft they chofe[g] 
New-England; but being brought up to hufbandry or 
raifing of grain, called bread corn, New-England did 
riot anfwer fo well as the colonies fouthward: therefore 
at prefent they generally refort. to Reniply ania, ago 
= colony. 4 


‘This ‘council of Plymouth paveelted out their grant 


into feveral colonies. or dettlements.. 
-Robert Brown, a [7] hot headed young enthufiaftical 


| clergyman began anno 1580, to preach againft the ce- 


remonies and difcipline of the church of England; he 


[g] They erefted a prefbyterian meeting-houfe i in Botton, Mr, labs 
Morehead their prefbyter, as appears by an inkcripuon,» in two cO- 


lumns, and not elegant: 
The firft column, 


This chh. of prefoyterian firangers, was congregated anno Pie pe 
Anno dom. 17445 by a finall but generous 3 

Hla manebit. Labilis e contra fi fit erana 

Suprema. DefiderioF. M. bujus ecclefia. 


The fecond column, 


This building was begun anno dom. 1742, and finifbed’ 
Number. Hujus fundamen faxum eft. Denes, 
Peribit. Gloria Chrifti lex noffra 

Chriftique paftor, and firft preached in May 6b, 


Latin and Englifh interlarded is new, ekdeitinips in ress tikes 
wife the difpofition of thefe lines is fingular, and to be rightly under 
ftood muft be read by joining the feveral lines of each column. ‘This 
church is a neat convenient building, and doubtlefs in time may be 
endowed with more learned and elegant paftors of the prefbyterian 
mode. 

[vr] Mr. Wh——Id, a young clergyman of the church of England, 
has lately appeared in the fame manner, preaching againft the bad con- 
du& of the clergy of England; his difciples are called Methoditts, 
Separatifts, or New Lights. N. B. This New Light is an = acct 
compofition of free-thinking and devotional cant. 
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was’ perfecuted or baited and  teazed..by the. bifhops= 
courts; he with fome difciples left England, and formed 
a church at Middleburgh of Zealand, in the Dutch 
Isow-countries; after fome time this effervefcence or 


ebullition of youth fubfided; he returned to England, 
recanted, and had a church of England cure beftowed 
upon him, and died in that communion, anno I 630. ye 


A congregation of thefe Brownifts was formed in Yar- 


mouth 1602; being haraffed by the eftablifhed church 
of England, with their paftor they tranfported them- 
felves to Leyden in Holland; here they became more 
moderate under the direction of their paftor [s] Mr. Ro- 
binfon; and from Brownifts changed their denomination 
to that of Independents. Being of unftcady temper, they 
refolved to remove from amonetft firangers, after ten years 
refidence, to fome remote country in fome wildernefs, 
where without moleftation they might worfhip Gop in 
their own devotional way. Thus the firft fettlements in 
New-England were upon a religious account, not pro- 
perly for produce, manufactures, and trade, but as 
reclufes ;. amongft the Roman catholics are many com- 


munities or convents of unmarried or fingle perfons | 


reclufe ; but thefe were reclufe families. 

After having obtained an inftrument from king James 
1, for the free exercife of their religion in any part of 
America;. they fold their eftates and made a common 
bank, and entered into articles of agreement with the 
adventurers called the council of Plymouth, to fettle on 
the banks of Hudfon’s river, now in the government of 
New-York; after the misfortune of being twice put back 
they failed 120 perfons in one fhip from Plymouth (they 
gave.the fame name to their new fettlement) Sept. 6, 
1620,..and: fell in with. Cape Cod Nov. g; being too 
late in the feafon for proceeding to Hudion’s river;.al- 
though without the limits of their agreement, they were 
obliged to fit down in the barren foil, and formed them- 
“FSP. Robinfon’s fon'Ifaac died at Barnftaple, New-England, 1706, 
fEt. 106, 
wervor. 1: Bb elves 
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ing; ight this. time hele. Indians, by fome. Panis 
yeni eek and inteftine “wars, had I a mucl Ht | 
duce They, chufe Mr. Carver governor f Fok OD Haas 
but he died in April following, ‘and was. fucce eded by 
Mr. Bradford. From. the Jength of the voyage, i 
fatigues, and extreme cold weather, about fi aA of the er. 
number died the firft year of putrid, fevers, and. “other 
fcorbutic ails; alf was in common for the firkt | two or 
three years, having divided themfelves. into, “nineteen 
families, menages, or meffés: yearly they received a Few, 
recruits of people; anno 1624, when they received their. 
grant, the whole fettlement confifted of only 180 perfons 
in thirty-two mefies.. From fo’ {mall a beginning in the 
{pace of about 125 years, New-Eneland is arrived to its 
prefent glory. They purchafed their lands of Maftaftoic, 
the Indian Sachem; -he was glad of their alliance. and 
affiftance, being then at war with the Naragan(et. Indian 
numerous tribe. . 

They had no grant of are lands from the. council of. 
Plymouth until a anno 1624.3; this grant. was ‘not, to, the. 
company of adventurers and freemen, but to William 
Bradford, his heirs, affociates, and. affigns ; he was af- 
terwards ‘perfuaded to affign this grant to-the freemen:in 
general. This affienment (as T underftand it) was after- 
wards confirmed by a new grant from ‘the council’ of 
Plymouth to the company of freemen, Jan..1629-30.: 
they never had any royal charter or patent, confequently, 
no jurifdiction ; the council of Plymouth‘ could*convey 
property, but could not delegate jurifdiction, Here we 
mult break. off, and reaffume. the hiftory of Plymouth 
old colony, when we come to the article of i ataa yt as 
2 conttituted colony. 

It.is certain, that the firft fettlers af New-England did 
nat (asin, fome- of, our colonies): come over indigentior 

/eriminalsp | 
















































































Sect. VIII. Of MAssAcuuseTts-Bay. “niggteg He Va 
crimihals, but as devout reli gious [/] Puritans; ‘they were. 
not fervants to the adventurers as in fome'colonies. : 
Before we enter upon the four well fettled and confti- 
tuted colonies of New-England, we fhall but juft men- 
tion fome grants which have, in procefs of time, been in- 
corporated with thefe four colonies, and their memory 
loft, or fwallowed up in them, and of others become ob-. 
folete.. Some of them fhall be related more at large in 
thelr pioper places. CBee aati 
goed yates or Lincoln grant, of thirty miles fquare. 
PPPRIMaUth QUANT: say, i Magee Bteheinty 
“Shepfcut purchafe, or Nagwafac purchafe of Robin-. 
hood an Indian Sagamore, Nov. 1, 1639, between Saga- 
dahock bay and Shepfcut river: thefe three are in the 
territory of Sagadahoc. — | ide esta tle iN Se sale 
_“Nehumkin: purchafe of the Indians, October 13, 
1649, both fides of Quenebec river; in this lies Rich- 
mond fort. | | | | , 
“Plymouth erant, Jan, 1629, to William Bradford and 
affociates, lies both fides of Quenebec river; in this are 
Cufhnock falls about forty miles from Noridgwog; thefe 
three are upon Quenebec river, one half in Sagadahock, 
oné half in the province of Main. 


f+} The Paritans were pious, honett, well-meaning people; but too 
contragted; ‘rigid, and fingular in their difcipline and practice of de 
votion: they would not allow of the Englifh St. George’s red crofs in 
the military enfigns, colours, and ftandards. In common affairs of life, 
they affected to ufe {cripture terms, and thefe not always proper; our 
tranflation is not good. ‘Ancient terms in common life, ufed by the’ 
polite Greeks and Romans, they called profane, and did not ufe them; 
for, inftance,| inftead of December 25, they wrote the 25th day of the 
tenth month ; inftead of Monday, they faid the fecond day of the 
week ; fome of them made confcience of a pun or rebus : thus fome 
good old women would not brew on Saturdays, becaufe the ale or 
beer would:in courfe work upon the Lord’s day following. 

The generality of the firft fettlers foon became more moderate and 
focial, while others became more obftinately and. intractably en:hufi- 
aftic ;~ thefe laft removed, and gave birth to the voluntier fettlements 
of Providence, Rhode-ifland, Conneticut, and New Haven, in the 
dominions of New-England. . : 

Bb 2  Pegapfcot 
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Peeapfcot purchafe, each fide of Pegap{cor 1 river 5) €x- 
tending to the weit fide of Quenebec river: Mf, Whar- 
ton. purchafed it of the Indian Sagamores 1683, being 
about 500,000 acres. At prefent it belongs. to nine pro- 
-prietors, Thomas Hutchinfon, ete. it interferes with Na- 
humkin purchafe and Plymouth grant. 

Province of Main granted 15.Car. I, to Sir BeEditando 
Gorge, extending from Pifcataqua and Newichewenock 
rivers to Quenebec river, and 120 miles inland ; includes 
the Pegapfcot purchafe; was purchafed by the colony of 
Maffachufetts-Bay, and is annexed by the new charter. » 

Province of New-Hampfhire; from Pifcataqua river, 
to within three miles of Merimack river, granted. to Mr, 
Mafon 1624, fold by Mr. Mafon’s heirs to Mr. Allen of 
London. At prefent that grant and conveyance. feem to 
be obfolete :. the property of the fettled land is in the 
fettlers ; the property of the wafte land is in the crown; 
and the jurifdiction of the whole’ in the crown: it ex- 
tends fixty miles inland, and lately there is annexed an in- 
definite quantity of territory belonging to the crown, 
formerly claimed by Maffachufetts-Bay. 

Colony of Plymouth, the mother colony Be New- 
England ; extending from Old Maffachufetts to the feas, 
Viz. to Maflachufetts-Bay, the ocean, and within three 
-miles of Naraganfet-Bay; it_is now. annexed to.Mafia- 

chufetts ; they began.a voluntier fettlement, 1620. 

Mr. Wefton, one of the Plymouth adventurers, ob- 
tained ‘a feparate erant of fome land; and in May, 1622, 
fent over about fixty men to make a fettlement at Wey- 
mouth about fifteen miles fouth from Boften ; they ma- 
naged.ill, -became idle and.diffolute, and foon — up, 
arid'their memory is loft. 

Mr, Gorge, fon to Sir Ferdinando Gorge, anno 1623, 
brought over.fome fettlers: he had fome commiffion 
from the Council of Plymouth, as governor-general ; 
foon difcouraged; he returned home. 

About the fame time Mr. David Thompfon attempt- 
eda fettl ement at Pifcataqua; the memory of it is loit. 
isorgeee Some 
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- Some adventurers propofed to make a fettlement north 
fide of Maffachufetts-Bay. Anno 1624, they began a 
{mall fettiement-at Cape Anne, the northern promontory 
of this’ bay, and are now become the moft confiderable 
Britifh America fettlement, which, by way of eminence, is 


‘commonly called: New-England; they have had a firft 
and fecond charter, as fhall be more fully related. 


Anno 1626, captain Wolafton and fome others, with 
fervants, provifions, and other ftores, began a fettlement 


at Braintree; but not anfwering expectation, after two 


fome to New Plymouth. 

‘Anno 1630,,earl of Warwick had a grant of a tract of 
land along fhore from Naraganfet river, forty leagues 
weit foutherly, and back inland to the South Seas... Earl 


years they intirely broke up: fome went to Virginia, 


of Warwick affigned his grant to Vifcount Say and Seal, 


and to Lord Brook, and nine more affociates ; finding 
many difficulties in fettling, they affigned their right to 
the Conneéticut and New-Haven fettlers ; thefe fettlers 
avere emigrants from Maffachufetts-Bay ; originally they 
had no title, but fate down at pleafure, and do at pre- 
fent enjoy a royal charter by the name of the Colony of 
Connééticut: Part) of this grant, viz. from Naraganfet 
bay to Conneticut river, when the council of Piymouth 
furtendered their patent, was given anno 1636 by the 
king to duke Hamilton; he never was in poffeffion, and 
the claim is become obfolete. 

Annovi642, Mr. Mayhew obtained a grant of the 
iflands of Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, &%c. and began 
to make fettlements there. ; : 

There were feveral other grants and purchafes, for 
{mall confiderations, and now become obfolete; for in- 
ftance, the million purchafefrom Dunftable fix miles each 
fide of Merimack river to Winapifinkit pond or lake, 
granted: by governor Andros, and council in: the reign 
of James If; a claim of this grant was, by fome of the 


‘erantees revived about twenty-five years ago; but as 


illézal and odious it was dropped. 
Bb 3 Originally 
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Originally,according to captain Smith’s map, approved. 


| 5 d dk “4 
(Of by the court of England, New-England extended 
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ing, under. the protection, and, as it were, tacitly annexed . 
to the good flourifhing colony of Maffachufetts-Bay. 
Lhe dominions, or rather denominations in New-Eng- 
Jand, at prefent confift of four colonies, or feverally in-.. 
dependent legiflatures, viz. Maffachufetts-Bay province, 
province of New-Hampfhire, colony of Rhode-ifland, 
and colony of Conneéticut: for fake of perfpicuity, to.. 
each of thefe is afigned a diftinét fection.  * Sea 





























‘The new charter of Maffachufetts-Bay, anno 1697, is. 
a [u] union or confolidation of feveral feparate grants into 
one legiflature and jurifdiction; for the more effectual’ 
protection of the whole, againft the incurfions of our 
neighbouring French and Indians. Their new charter” 
comprehends the following territories ; Sagadahock, or 
duke of York’s property; province of Main; old com | 
; es to ‘ 


- 








[~} Anno 1643, there was a union of four colonies or fettlements in 
New-England for their mutual protection againft. the enemy, French. 
and Indian:, to be managed by a deputation of two from each, in 
church fellowthip; « they-were quota’d, Maffachufetts-Bay 100, Ply- . 
mouth forty-five, Conne¢ticut forty-five, New-Haven forty-five. 
Rhode-iflana at this time and Mafon’s grant of New-Hampfhire, and 
Sir Ferdinando Gorgé’s grant of the province of Main were of no con- 
fideration. This was a fort of Amphi€yonie council, ff parva magnis. 
The ancient Amphiétyoni¢ council met at Thermopylz ; ‘they. were a... 
general aflembly or congrefs of deputies from feveral of the moft noted 
communities, republics, or fovereignties of Greece, who met, {pring 
and autumn, upon general affairs, efpecially for mutual proteétion. 


lony | 
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lony of Maffachufetts-Bay, old colony of Plymouth; and - 


ft 


&. Before ‘we reduce thefe into feparate articles, to 


the iflands of Nantucket, Elizabeth, Martha’s Vineyard, - 


make the whole more apparent, we fhall infert an abf- 
tract of this incorporating fecond or new charter (although © 


a late event’ or tranfaGtion) as it affords a general idea of 
tHe conftitution of all our Britifh colonies. — 


gaan f +7 ie’ nae asrir sr 5 ee 4 
This new ‘charter of anno 1691, bears date 3 W. and 


M,. O&) 7; counterfigned Pigot.’ After recital of the 


_ former’ grant or charter, it proceeds thus: Whereas the 
faid governor and company of Maffachufetts-Bay in New- 
Eagland, by viriue of the faid letters patent, are become very 


populous and well fettled ; and whereas the faid charter was 
vacated by a judgment in Chancery in Trinity Term, anno 
16843 the agents of that colony have petitioned us, to be re- 
incorporated by a new charter, and alfo to the end that our 
colony of ‘New-Plymouth in New-England, may be brought 


-under fuch a form of government, as may put them in a bet- 


ter condition of defence : We do by thefe prefents, incorporate 
into one real province, by the name of the province of Maf- 
fachufetts-Bay.in New-England; vizs,.the former. colony of 
Maflachujetts-Bay, the colony of New-Plymouth, {1w] the 


province of Main, the territory of Acadia or Nova Scotia, . 


and the [x] tract lying between Nova Scotia and province 
of Main, the. north balf of the ifles of fooals, the tfles of 


[aw] In the delineation of the province of Main, in the impreflions 
of a new charter, are left out (for what reafon I know not) the follow- 
ing words: And up Sagadahock river, to Quenebec river, and through the 
fame unto the head thereof, and into the land northwéftvard, until 120 miles 
be ended, being accounted from the mouth of Sagadabock. , 
~ fx] ‘Nova Scotia, and this tract called Sagadahock, were annexed to 
this neighbouring’ charter to keep ‘the Englifh claim, they being at 
that time in poffeffion of the French : fince that time, by the treaty of 
Utrecht 1713, they have been quit-claimed by the French to the crown 
of Great-Britain; and Nova Scotia has been conftituted a feparate 
property, and jurifdiétion, or government. Sagadahock hitherto 'con- 
tinues annexed to Maffachufetts-Bay province ;' but as it is not the ab- 
folute property of the’ province, ‘perhaps from a large extent of a 


frontier defencelefs in itfelf, it is more of an incumbrance, than of any 


advantage. | 


: Bb 4 Capa- 
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Ly] Capawock, and Nantucket near Cape Cod; and all iflands 


within ten leagues direttly oppofite to the main land within 


the [cid bounds, To our fubjelts. inhabitants of the faid — 


lands and their fuceeffors,. quit-rent, \a fifth part of all 
gold, and filver, and precious flones that may-be found. there. 
Confirms all lands, hereditaments, Sec. formerly granted by 
any general court to perfons, bodies corporate, towns, villages, 
colleges, or {chools 3 {x]| faving the ‘claims. of Samuel dilen 
under ‘fohn Mafon, and any other’ claim: Former.grants 
and conveyances not to be {a\ prejudiced for want of form. 
The governor, lieubenunt-governor, and fectetary tobe th-the 


king's nomination, twenty-eight counfellors, whereof feven at 


leajt nakea board. 2 general court orvalfembly, to be con- 
vened lai Wednefday in May yearly 3 tonfifting of the go- 


vernor, council, and reprefentatives of the towns or places, 


not exceeding [| two for one place ; qualification for an 
elecior 408. freehold, ar 501. Sterling perfonal efhates °F be 
[c] general affembly to elect twenty-eight [da] counfellors, 


» Ly} Martha’s Vineyard, and Elizabeth Iflands. iOS Bie 
(=; J'his relates to the New-Hampfhire claim from Merimack ri- 
ver, to Necamkeag or Salem ; but thelate determination of the bounda- 
ries between Maffachnufetts:Bay and New-Hampfhire, by the king in 
council, has removed that claim. nfo 1 Gio geben 4 
_ [a] Governor Andros, in the arbitrary reign. of James I], made a 
handle of want of form to difturb poffeffions, by compelling the pof- 
feflors to take new patents for their own lands with extravagant fees ; 
and to pay quit-rents to the crown. Va HOLS ” 
[4] By uninterrupted cuftom (prefeription) the town of Bofton fends 
four reprefentatives ; the qualification of 40s. freehold for an elector, 
is become nominal value, inftead of the defigned fterling value, that 


is 4s, inftead of 40s. the qualification 50/, fterling, perfonal eftate.is 
fet at 407. fterling. ; ) red: 
_ [¢] Perhaps the natural meaning of this was, the reprefentatives of 
the people; but at prefent the council of the former year jointly with 
the reprefentatives chufe a new council. ) pat 
(2) Perhaps, the council of the prefent conflitution of the Mafla- 
chufetts-Bay, labours under two ditadvantages or imperfections, 1. 
To be arbitrarily led, or rather drove by the governor, to prevent-fu- 
ture negatives. — 2. As their eleGion is annual, they may be biaffed by 
the humour of the majority of the reprefentatives: (this‘I have parti- 
cularly obferved in the cafes of multiplied:emiffions of paper currency) 
leit they fhould be dropped next annual eleGtion. A notorious inftance 
of this happened anno 1741, when-the reprefentatives dropped about 
| whereof 
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‘whereof eighteen from the old colony of Maffachufetts-Bay, 
four from Plymouth late colony, three from the province of 
Main, one for the territory of Sagadabock, and two at large. 
The governor, with confent of the council, to appoint the of- 
Sicers inthe courts of juftice. All born in the province, or 1 


(the paffage to and from it, to be deemed natural born fubjetis 


of England. Liberty of confcience to all Chriftians except 
Papifts. The general affembly to conftitute judicatories for 
all caufes criminal or civil, capital or not capital. Probate 
of wills and granting of adminiftrations, to be in ibe governor 


sand council. In perfonal attions exceeding the value of 
3001. frerling, may appeal to the king in council, if the ap- 


peal be made in fourteen days after judgment, but execution 
not to be faid. The general affembly to make laws, if not 
repugnant to the laws of England to fe] appoint all civit 
officers, excepting the officers of the courts of juftice, to im- 
pofe taxes to be| f | difpofed by the governor and council. 


one half of the former year’s council, becaufe averfe to a certain per- 


hicious cHEAT, or paper-money fcheme called the LAN D-BANK ; the 
words of the act of parliament, ‘‘ mifchievous undertakings and un- 
« Jawful ;? this fcheme was difannulled by an exprefs act of the Britifh 
parliament 1741; and governor Belcher could not avoid negativing 
thirteen of the new elected counfellors. 

“Mr. Belcher, at prefent governor of the New-Jerfeys, is generous, 
void of covetoufnefs, ftudious of the real good of the countries under’ 
his direction, and a ftri&t obferver of royal inftructions : if he had con- 
tinued two or three years longer in the adminiftration of the province 
of the Maffachufetts-Bay, their paper-currency would. happily have 
been obliterated or cancelled, and mutt naturally and gradually have 
fallen into a filver currency, the general currency of the commercial 
world; Mr. Belcher was not a paper money governor, he was well 
acquainted in the commercial world. 

fe] In the election of all fuch civil officers the council and _ repre- 
fentatives vote together, but not as two feparate negatives ; thefe of- 
ficers are, the treafurer, the impoft officers, the excife officers ; the ge- 
neral commiflary of provifions, flores, and traffic for garrifons and In- 
dian truck-honfes ; attorney-general, and notaries for the feveral fea- 

rts. 

[f] Anno 1732, the council and reprefentatives of the province of 
Maflachufetts-Bay applied to the king in council,’concerning the right 
which the houfe of reprefentatives had, to pals upon accounts, brought 
againft the public before they were paid : it was determined by the | 


» king in council, that the houfe of reprefentatives had no fuch right. 


The 
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The converfion of the Indians to be endeavoured. The gox 
werner to pave a negative in all aéts and eletiions. All afts 
of afferably to be fent bome' by the firft opportunity to rhe’ king 


» 


after their being prefented, fhall continue in force ‘until ren, 
pealed by the affembly [g}.\° The general affembly may ¢ 


ant 


any lands in late Maffachufetts-Bay and Plymouth’ colonies,” 


and in the province of Main, but no grant of lands from 
Sagadabock river to St. Laurence river fball be valid, with- 
out the royal approbation. The governor to command ‘the in 
militia, to ufe the law martial in time of attual war, to erefe 


forts and: demolifh the fome at pleafure. No perfonto be 


Cen re ene omen 


tranfported out of the province, without their own confent, 


ar confent of the general affembly. - The law martial not to be 


“executed without confent of the council. When there is no go- 
vernar, the lieutenant-governor is to adh; when both are” 


wanting, the majority of the council to have the power.” 


The admiralty jurifdittion is referved to the king or lords of 


the admiralty. No fubjeé? of England to be debarred from 
fring on the fea-coaft, creeks, or falt water rivers, and may 
erect lodges and ftages in any lands not in poffeffion of partt- 
cular proprietors. All [BY trees fit for mafts of iwenty Le 


fe} a the former charter the provincial lands were granted to 

twenty-fix ' 

this new charter, thefe Jands|are granted:to the inhabitants in. general, . 

to be difrofed of by their reprefentatives or general affembly...  . 4° 
[2] By an a& of the Britith parliament anno 1722, this canfe is ex- 

tended, vie. That after Sept. 21, 1722, in New-England, New-York, 


and New- Jerfey in America, no perfon fhall cut oF deftroy any white 


pine- trees, not growing in any townfhip or its bounds; without his ma- 


jefty’s licence; on pain to forfeit for every white pine-tree, of ‘the | 


- growth of twelve inches diameter and under, at three foot from the 


earth, 5 / fterling ; for every fuch tree from twelve to eighteen inches, 
10 4, from eighteen to twenty-four inches, 207, from twenty-four and - 


upwards, 5o/. to be fued before the judge of admiralty: andall white>> _ 
pie-trees, mafts-or logs made of fach trees, which {hall be found .cut Ss 
or felled, without the’ king’s licence, fhall be forfeited and.feized for. 


the ufe of the crown. By an aé& of parliament 1720, the penalty in this 
claufe of the charter is confirmed ; and the actiof 1722, is\extended ta” 


all the Britith provinces in America; and confines the-exception to the 
Property of private perfons only, notwithitanding they crow within. 
the limits of any townfhip. ory 

; InCweS 
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wm council for approbation’, if not difallowed in three years. 


249q} 


proprietors, and fuch as fhall be admitted freemen; but by © 
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inches diameter and. upwards, twelve inches fromthe ground, 
growing upon land not heretofore. granted-to any. private per~: 
fous, ave referved tothe crown, penalty for cutting any fuch. 
referved trees 1001. fierling per tree... | 


« 


_About, twenty..years. fince, the aflembly of Maffachu- 
fetts-Bay received and accepted an additional or explana- 
tory charter from the.court of Great-Britain;, the hiftory 
of, the affair is, as.follows: In the adminiftration of go- 
vernot. Shute, a good-natured. gentleman, and though 
no. great. politician,..tenacious of. the prerogative, a 
few hot-headed. turbulent men, who had got the afcen- 
dant over their. fellow-reprefentatives, and in {ome mea- 
fure over the. council, endeavoured the fame over the go-:. 
vernor, by.affuming fome articles of the prerogative : 
in the.end .of anno) 1722,.Mr. Shute. in, perfon, carried. 
home feven. articles.of complaint againft the houfe. of 
reprefentatives encroaching. upon the prerogative. 

1.\ Their. taking poffeffion of royal maits cut into 
TORS Kavendehy s8.0h We Baral eV .e" 
'2.. Refufing the governor’s negative of the {peaker. 

3. Affuming authority jointly with the governor and 
council to appoint fafts and thank{givings. 
~ 4. Adjourning themfelves for more than two days at 
4 UME. amsort be: ) 
5. Difmantling of forts, and ordering the guns and 
{tores into thé treafurer’s cuftody. 

’ 6. Sufpending of military officers, and muleting. 
them of their:pay. 5 oo» v 

9, Sending a committee of their own to mufter the © 
king’s forces, © ? vn pay 

Upon a. hearing before the king and council, Mr. 
Cook, agent for the houfe of reprefentatives, and his 
council or lawyers in the name of the houfe of reprefen- 
tatives, gave up or renounced the 1, 3, 5, 6, and 7 ar- 
ticles ; acknowledged their fault, induced. by prece- 
dents of former affemblies, but wrong and erroneous; 
and that it was a former affembly, not the prefent, that 
had been guilty: the other two articles were regulated 
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by an explanatory: charter, and they direéted ‘to actepe 
the fame. ~~ oe ettitocht 

This’ explanatory “charter is’ dated 12 regni Geo. I, 
Auguft'203;/and counterfigned Cocks, Whereas in their 


charter, nothing 1s divefted concerning a Speaker of the boufe 


of reprefentatives, and of their adjourning them/elves 5 it is 
bereby ordered, That the vovernor or commander ini chief, 
foall have a negative in the eleftion of the 8 peaker, and the. 
houfe of vepr fentatives may adjourn themfelves not exceeding 
swo days at a time. By the prudent ¢onduct of governor 
Dummer, the aflembly were induced to accept of this 


explanatory charter, by a public ac of the general cour 
(anno 1726, wy V GRE 18S BOIWO 
We may obferve in general, that the ceconomy or 
mode of jurifdiction is much the fame in all the four co- 
lonies of New-England, by juftices of the peace and their 
quarterly feffions, by inferior county ‘courts of common 
Jaw ; and by provincial ambulatory fuperior courts for 
appeals, where cafes are iffued: it is alfg a court of jufti- 
ciary, or oyer and terminer. 99014 9 Wi 
‘They are divided into conftituted diftri@s called town- 
fhips ; they are a kind of bodies corporate; may fue and 
be fued, elect all proper officers, fend deputies: to ‘the 
lesiflature houfe of réprefentatives, and make: by-laws. 
The management of townfhip affairs is ina few (calléd 
Select-men) annually elected by the qualified voters of 
the townfhips or diftrits. In mot of the other Britith 
colonies, their conftituted’ parifhes; by cuftom, aét) as 
bodies corporate ; the management is in [7] Veftry-men, 
fo called, who generally-are for life, and the. furvivors 
fupply vacancies. : | 
In the four colonies of New-Eneland juries’are returti- 
ed to the feveral courts by ele¢tion in certain guotas from 


[z] Perhaps fo named, becaufe they commonly meet in the veftry- 
room of the church, where the prieft is fuppofed to keep his facerdotal 
vetments, and may be called the drefling-room, am 

the 
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_ the feveral townhhips, but not by the appointment of the 
fheriffs. } 

‘In the rigid, and furioufly zealous church and ftate ad- 
miniftration of Laud, Archbifhop of Canterbury.(he 
carried both church and. flate. beyond their bearings; 
and: confequently. in the nature of ‘things they overict) 
many puritans. and: other:nonconformifts flocked over to 
New-Englands. this occafioned a ftate proclamation 


April. 30,1637; forbidding any fubjects to tranfport: 


themfelves to America, without licence from. his. ma- 
jefty’s.commiffioners.. Anno: 1640, the people in News 
England. did, not exceed; 4000, and, in the twenty fol- 
lowing years, many went [4] home from New-England: 
their way of worfhip was then in great vogue in Old- 
Englands) 9) | 
«Ns B. Many of the firft Englith fectlements in Ame- 
rica, were by. campanics of Adventurers, with a joint 
ftock;. annually in London, each company chole.a pre- 
Aident and treafurer for managers. | 


We proceed to the feveral articles concerning the co-. 
lonies Or territories, united into one province by the new. 
charter of Maffachufetts-Bay. 

Fach article goes no further than the time of this 
charter union. From that time the hiftory of their joint 
affairs is carried along in the article of Old: Maflachu- 
f{etts-Bay colony. , 


[4] It is faid that amongft others, Oliver Cromwell was ftopped from 
coming over., This,feems to be an idle furmife ; Cromwell was an. 
ative politic man ; it cannot be imagined that a man of that genius, © 
and in the prime of life, would chafe a wildernefs or defert tor his 
fcene of aétion: befides, a perfon of his caft, and who probably might 
prove. turbulent-at, home, in, good court policy ought to be allowed to 
withdraw, | 
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Concerning Sagadahock, formerly called the duke of York’s: 


z So | a sft ot tacdciacr Se6 ebagt Bak Aee-estirdos 
ING Charles II, March x2, 1663-4, granted to his, 
at brother. the duke of York, a certain. territory, or: 
iract of land, thus defcribed, 4 thet part of the. main. 


land of New-England, beginning at a certain place, called. 







or known by the name of St. Croix, adjoining to. New-,, 
Scotland in America, and from ibence extending along the. 
in place called Pemaquin or Pemaquid, 







fea-coaft, unto a certai : 6 
and fo up the river thereof, to the fartheft head of the fame, 
as it tendeth northwards, and extending from thence tothe. 
river of Quenebec, and fo up by the fhorteft courfe to, the. 
river of Canada northwards.” This was called-the duke» 
‘of York’s property, and annexed to the government.of . 
New-York. The duke of York, upon the death of: 






his brother king Charles Il, became king James II; 
and upon king James’s Abdication thefe lands reverted, 
to the crown. SSE iis aes ae 

At prefent the territory of Sagadahock, is fuppofed toy i 


extend from the river St. Croix eaftward, to the river.of.. 
Quenebec weftward, and from each of thefe two, rivers, 
due north to the river of St. Laurence; thus St. Lan-. 
rence or Canada river is its northern boundary, and, the. 
Atlantic ocean is its fouthern boundary.. When Nova, 
Scotia was in poffeffion of the French, Sagadahock ter. . 
ritory was included in the commiffion. of the, French . 
governor of L’Acadie or Nova Scotia; thus,,it: was, in 

the time of granting a new royal charter to. Maffachue,. 
fetts-Bay ; therefore to keep up the Enelith.claim to, 
this territory, as well as to Nova Scotia, the. jurifdiction, 

_Of both were ‘included-in that charter. | bedhencs 

Upon the peace of Utrecht 1713, Nova Scotia and. 


a 
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ieee ts 


_ Sagadahock were quit-claimed by France to Great-Bri- 
tain; and the court of Great-Britain reaflumed the juri-. © 

. , diction 

: ; 
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1 dition of Nova Scotia, and after a few years more, the 
crown purchafed the property of thefoil or feigneurie of 

all the French claimers: it is now a feparate. king’ $ BO- 


verntnent; with the’ pig ete in ‘the: crowns ‘but this 'ter- 














ofl: "Tie property of P abc grants vee: remain aeeol 
to the feveral claimers, until the crown fhall purchafe the 
fainie, as was the cafe in Nova Scotia. 

“Colonel Dunbar projected Sagadahock territo ryto be fet 
off as a feparate government for himfelf ; this was intro- 
duced, by obtaining a royal inftrument or inftruction, te 
fet off 300,000 acres of good maft and thip timber land, 
for the ‘ufe of the Crown or navy; it was forwarded by 
a royal inftruction to colonel Phillips, governor, of Nova 
Scotia, April 27, 1730, to take pofleflion of the lands be- 
tween St. Croix tiver and Quenebec river. Accordingly a 
detachment of thirty men with an officer, made from the. 
four companies of his regiment in garrifon at Canfo in 
Nova’Scotia, was fent to take poffefion of that country, 
to ‘keep earrifon at’ Frederick’s fort on Pemaquid river ; 
where the detachment kept for fome time. Upon appli-. 
cation homé of the Mufconous company, proprietors in. 
part of Sagadahock, by their indefatigable ‘agent Mr, 
Waldo, this inftruétion was revoked, Auguit 10, 1732, 
and colonel Phillip’s detachment was called off. “At pre-. 
{eht, the province of Maffachufetts-Bay, to obyiate cavils 
or complaints, of their rélinquifhing the occupancy of this” 
tertitory, keep a truck-houfe and garrifon at George’ Ban, 
and a garrifon at fort Frederick, and is likely to continue - 
uiider the jurifdition of _Maffachufetts-Bay, and is at 
prefent annexed to the county of York, or province | of 
{Miain. - 

In the’ beginning of this French war anno 174.4, the~ 
aeeicible men inthis large territory of Sagadalieck” were” 

Sk only 
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onlyat ~ _ George’s and Broad-bay © 270. 
; . Pemaquid. — (aaa 
Shepfcut tS eeteath Gan 

, 70. 


but at this writing 1748, very few of thefe remain, being 
much expofed to the Canada French Coureurs de Bois, 
and their Indians. | re 

In the beginning of the laft century England and. 
France indifferently traded to Sagadahock. Under the 
direction and countenance of Chief juftice Popham, the 
Englifh made the[/| firft New Eneland fettlement, 16085 
at Sagadahock, but of fhort continuance. . | 

Anno 1613, captain Argol from Virginia broke up 
fome French fettlements at Sagadahock. 

The claims to Jands in the territory of Sagadahock, 
are of various and perplexed natures, viz. Some by old 
Indian grants in drunken. frolicks for none or not valu-. 
able confiderations ; fome by grants from the council of 
Plymouth ; fome by patents from the governors of 
New-York, when under that jurifdition, particularly 
from governor Dongan a Roman catholic in the reien of 
James II. 

_ Some part of this territory was granted by the coun- 
cil of Plymouth, 1629, to Mr. Beauchamp of London 
merchant, and to Mr. Leverett of Bofton in Lincoln- 
fhire, and their affociates, called the Lincoln company 
or fociety, wz. from Mufcongus, now called Broad-Bay, 
a little eaftward of Pemaquid to Penobfcot bay ten leagues 
along fhore, and from this termination and that of Mui- 
congus ten leagues inland, fo as to make a parcel of land 
of thirty miles fquare. ‘This Plymouth grant feems to 
have been confirmed by a royal grant of Charles II, 


figned Howard, privy feal; that was about the time 


when the Conneéticut and Rhode-ifland charters were 
granted, 


[4] Where arepetition is fhort, it ought to be allowed, becaufe it 


faves the reader the trouble of turning back by a reference. 


Leverett’s 
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Leverett’s title lying dormant, Sir William Phipps 
purchafed of Madakawando, chief Sachem (as it is faid) 
of the Penobfcét Indians, the lands each fide of George’s 
river, fo high as the{econd falls; Spencer Phipps, adopted 
heir of Sir William Phipps, made over his right to the 
heirs and affociates, of Leverett; anno 1719, it -was 
conveyed to feveral affociates, fo as to make thirty equal 
~fhares in the whole; the new affociates, obliged them- 
felves to fettle two townthips upon George’s river, of forty 
families each ; but an Indian war breaking out, the con- 
ditions were never performed: the Indians hitherto have 
not formally guit-claimed it. Mr. Waldo, a gentleman 
well qualified for an agent, a partner, who effectually ne- . 
‘gotiated the affair at home, againft the contrivances of 
colonal Dunbar, to annex it to the crown, has acquired’a 
very confiderable part of this grant. 

George’s truck houfe and fort lies near the center of 
this grant, is about twelve miles up this river, at the 
mouth of the river is a bar of a very fmall draught of 

water; five miles higher are the firft falls of George’s 
river; Broad-bay of Mufcongus is only a large creek or 
bay with a fall rivulet running into 1t. | 

In the territory of Sagadahock not much good fhip- 
timber ; fome white pine for mafts; may be of good 
fervice to Bofton in fupplying it with firewood. The 
foil is not bad. 

The grants of the Shepfcut lands, and of the Pema- 
quid lands, feem not inciuded in the duke of York’s pro-. 
perty. 

Mott of the grants and conveyances in this territory, 
aré not to be found upon record, which occafions great 
confufion in claims. 


Vou: I. Cec ARTICLE. 
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affairs, ‘we. fhall, ab imlio, recapitulate. fome. matters.al-. 
SET2 ales Reh e. VES yf? MLS PiS AVR Ve eh& Su Via 
ready delivered. 3 


oli A cower sdtyd bemnidnos ew 
eae James L BY letters patent bearing eat NOY, ap 
1620, granted all that land and territory, im America, bing 
between N. lat. of 40 D. to 48 D. unto the duke o L 


ne 


of the council eftablifbed at Rymouth in the county of Devan, 


te Or 
tt ~~ S 


alienate, alfign,. convey, and. fet over, under. their common. 


feal, any Barto Pee thereof to any, of bis majelty's des. 
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Gorge, prefident of the council of Plymouth, and captain 


ee SESE VE 


Maton shad fundry-grants from Neumkeag river,, which: 
TPE CK WOM, The O. {Te y CL idee? og VR "Cbs JAS Ei ep ttsaWrd tL 
divides the prefent towns of Salem and. Beverly,..to, 


S 


Sagadahock or Quenebec river, which were. afterwards. 


altered into the grants of the Province of M 
New-Hamphhire as at prefent. 


“The council of Plymouth, Nov. 7, 1629 


Price? et 
OD Sid 
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5 granted to, 


vi 


Gorge and Mafon, all that tract of land from, the heads: 


’ Awe > 


of Merrimack river and Sagadahock or Quenebec fi 
the lake Iroquois, now called Cataraqui or Ontari 


YET ety 
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the river which empties itfelf from the faid lake into Cana-, 
pied it, ‘this grant is become obfolete, and may be faid 
‘to have reverted tothe crown ;. and at prefentjafince the 


da'river to be called Laconia; but as they. never occus. 
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Jate fettlement made,of the line between Maffachufetts- 
Bay and New-Hamphhire, may be faid to be in the jurif- 

_ diction of New-Hampfhires® 99) “smnoo | 
__,_ Sir Ferdinando Gorge, prefident of the Council.of Ply. 
- thouth) or “Council of: New-England, obtained a grant 
from this council, April 22, 1635, of a tract of land call, 
“ed the Province ‘of Main,’ extending from Pifcataqua 
river to Sagadahock ‘and Quenebec river, This grant. 
was confirmed by the crown, April 3, 1639. ‘The agent 
or agents of Maflachufetts-Bay, purchafed, 15 Car. I, 
| July 20, 1677, this grant of the heirs or affignees of 
_ The'grant. of ‘the province of Main begins a¢ tbe en. 
| trance of Pifcataqua harbour, up the fame to Newtchewa- 
| atk river, and through the Jame to the farthelt head thereof, 
and thence north-weftward, till 120 miles be finifoed , and 
fron Pifiataqua barbour’s mouth aforefaid, vorth-eaftward 
_ Glong the Jea-coaft to Sagadabock, and up the river thereof 
£0 Quenebec river, and through the fame to the head thereof, 
and thence into the land north-weftward, till 120 miles be 
Sunifhed’, and from the period of 120 miles aforefaid, to crofs 
over land, to the 120- miles before reckoned, up into the land 
from Pifcataqua harbour through Newichewanock river : as 




























-alfo the north half of the ifles.of Shoals... ie 
_*The lines of the territories belonging to the province of 
'Maffachufetts-Bay, and.of the province of New-Hamp+. 
“fire, ‘being in difpute for many years, New-Hamphhire 

| petitioned to the king in council, that: their boundaries 

with Maffachafetts-Bay might be determined ; according-. 

ly with confent of the agents for Maflachnfetts-Bay, April . 
9: 1737, (m] a.commiffion under the great {eal of Greats, 
| Britain was ifftied, appointing five of the eldeft countel-, 
Iéts “from” each of the neighbouring provinces of New-. 
-York,’New-Jerfeys, Nova Scotia, and Rhode-iflands (five 
_to’be-a quorum) as commiffioners, referving property and 
| an appeal to the king im council: the appeal was heard. 





ofa} The'charge of paffine the commiffion was 13 sas, 6. fterling, 
, Peas Lo 2 before 
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befptni ‘Committee of privy council, March.5, 1739 
he,gammiffionrs,,and afterwards, the king in council, 
feed this line N..2 D,.W., true courfe,,, Accordingly 
New- Hampthire ex. parte (Maflachutetes, Bayorefuling to 
join,in, the, furvey),.by, Mr. Bryant/a AH HOR of lands, 
fettled. the line with the: iprovince, of Mi ain, wz, From 
theymouth of. Pifcataqua. river.to the head of, Newiche- 
awanock, a little north of Lovel’s, pond, | Upon.a great 
pond. from, whence, proceeds Mouffum. rivers); about 
riorth-wefterly. forty miles, thence N. 8 D.E, by, needle 
(the commiflioners,. and as afterwards, confirmed, by the — 
king in council, fettled this line N..2 D..W.. true courte) 
which is: by allowing 10D. var iation, thirty: miles. “This 
furvey.was im March, the fnow and ice melting, rendered 
the further furvey- progrels impracticable 5) .thus forty 
-miles of this line remain to:berun. ).. 5 
Both governments of Maffachufetts, Bay and of New! 
i Hamplhire were in one and the fam e. perfon at.that. time 3 
and.it was fulpeéted that the governor, favoured Mafla- 
ochufetts-Bay; . therefore the general at nt of. New- 
Hampfthire brought ona complaint againft the governor, 
previous: to the. appeal? s coming on. “The commiffioners 
. began to fit Auguit 1;, the general aflemblyy of. New- 
Hamphhire was adjourned by the governor to the ath, of 
Avguit, which retarded them, three or four days j in ap- 
pointing, managers and. giving. in their pleas x the, com- 
«muffioners. pronounced judgement Sept..2 5 the., governor 
prorogued the) affembly fréna Sept. 2,0. O&- 735) that 
they might not have an appeal ready to give into the, 
pennttabiparts innlixa weeks, from judgment given,’ the 
-time. limited: bythe commiffion. | The, complaint was 
heard. before.a committee of the council they, frgnite 
complaint jutt,, and their report was, approved « of by. the 
king ‘in couneil,.’ Fo: prevent the like: inconveniencies, 
a.teparaté governor was appointed for New-Hampthire’; 
andthe. oovernments of Maffachuletts-Bay:and |New~ 
Hamphhire have been in, two diting;, partons; Ver 
{ince. 


The 
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— :eThe method ‘ued ‘before the new charter by the'co- 
lony of Maflachufetts- Bay purchafe of the ali or affigns 
noe Gorge,’ to convey or difpofe of lands there, was in his 
matiner > for “inftance,’ Fu ly 26, 1684) ° the ‘prefident Of 
thé’ prdvitice of Main, by order of the ‘general aflembly 
of the colony of Maflachuleets-Bay, makes a ‘erant of the 
townthip of North’ Yarmiouth'te fundry: per fons." In'a 
“ftridt fentey Leet, le of Maffachufects:Bay could ‘not 
exercife' any jut ifdi€tion there, becaufe the kGrs, &e. of 
“Gorge €ould not ‘delegate jurifdiGticn; notwith{tanding, 
we find Orders-of jurifdi€tion figned in Bofton ; ‘for in- 
\flanee, “in' the ‘war againit the Indians, an order to fheriffs, 
*donttables} Cc!) to imprefs boats ahd ‘land-carriages, is 
“fiened Botton} Sept. 16, 1689, T homias ‘Darnforth, pic- 
Vfident ‘of the province of Maine © 
The north and feuth lines running inland ‘are 120 
“fniles!? GHE front’or fea line, and thé rear line, may be 
‘about’ eighty iniles; that is, thé contents of the proymce 
“of Main may be°about 9600 fquare miles ; whereof at 
5 ‘préfent g oranted in townfhips or diftricts, are “only the firft 
or fea Tine; confiltine of the townships : “OF Kittery, York, 
Wells Arundel, Biddiford, Scarborough, Falmouth, 
Norte vagaishth? George-Town, or Atrowfiek!' Bruni+ 
| Owiek? and the fittlement df Popfam and a fecond'or in- 
“fand “Hine, ‘confifting of Berwick, 'Philips-Town, ‘Nara- 
Banker; Noor] Naraganfet, No.7. Marblehead towiihhip, 
| ie dad and other tewnfhips, and’Cape-Anne townthip, 
' In this’ territery of Main, there are {ome private pur- 
sian from “the ‘Indians, rhe h the’ proprietor-géneral, 
the'aflembly ‘of the province of Mafflachuletts- Bay, feem 
“Hot'to difpute ; ; for inftance, anno 1682, Mr. Wharton, a 
| Gneiehant in Botton, purchated cf fix Sagamores, about 
: “1n00,000° acres: called the Pegepfcot purchafe : ; bounded 
“five miles welt from Pegepi{cot river, by a line running <t 
“ive! miles” diftance parallel with the river, to a certain 
“fall th the faid river, ‘and thence N. E. about forty-four 
© 2Veniles-in-a {trait line to Quenebec river; 1t includes the 
Pec tern divifions of Nahumkee purchafe, and of Plymouth 
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ptirchafe's Plymouth purchate extends fifteen miles cack 
fide OF Quenebee river.” Wharton dying infolvent; ‘the 
adminiftrater fold this purchafe for not much ‘exceeding 
Yoo! ‘New-England currency, r7145\ to’eight “or nine 
sprigtots, ‘viz. Winthrop, °‘T. Hurchinfonp Ruck, 
oyes, Watts, Minot, Mountford, &e. It is bounded 
S. weltetly by North- Yarmouth, which takes in afmall 
part of this grant at {mall point ; George-Towny Brunt 
wick, and Topfam are in this ‘granti® [S| ct yauds aids 
At the breaking out of the French: war, ‘in’the pro- 
‘vince of Main were militia, of fencible men; 2484)! 2°’ 
20KIDA ONS Aiton ‘Men Mo2 quia ‘3 rs) TUMen 
~Townthip of Kittery’ 450}''°° Scarborough’ * “a6o 
aS York’ 350)?" Faliniouth ) 2° g00 
ou, Wells 500)" NvYarmouth -r50 
saa , Arundel 95 pied Brunfwick 99°" go 
Biddifordi20] _ Naraganfet N: rt... 20 
Berwick 150} °°’ New-Marblehead! 40 
Philip "Tergop) 8 0 oor one 
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EASE eh S INE gHONOD AQ aR Aa dees reg. © y2'9a 
But at prefent many of thefe have left’ their towns °and 
habitations, being expoted to the F rench and their Indiafis. 
aie) {oine'time during the old charter of Maflachufetts- 
Bay colony, they extended their ¢laim to three milés north 
of the northernmoft part’of Mertimack. ti ver, called’ En- 
dicots Tree, near the ¢rotch’or fork where Pemagawafet 
_ Tiver, and the wares or difcharge of Winipifiakit pond 
ot lake meet, ‘and from thence ‘extended their” due: eaft 
“and. welt line to,the E. and W. oceans, that is, from the 
» Ethiopic. ocean to the South-Sea or Pacific-ocean. . vichus 
_ they affumed*(as ‘being prior) almoft the whole‘of Ma- 

fon’s grant or New-Hampfhire, and thé 5: E> ‘corner of 


yer 


Gorge’s. grant, or the province. of Main, fo far. as. Black- 
Point, near Saco river, both in property’and yurifdiction; 
and did accordingly make erants of lands and conftitute 
: a : town{hips 
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 rownfhips, whicl font, neprefentatives,ordeputies f0-the 


general atten of, Maflachufetts 5, but,.upon, complain 
of the, heirs of Gorge,and)Mafon tothe; king; inycouncil 
‘and the ,courts)in. Weftmintter-hall,,. Maffachufetts-Bay 
difclaimed.. thefe lm ds; as hereafter thal, be more, ful 


a a 


related] ci pf 3 cbictiavol_joniM .esisW .2oyo 
The whole. of the province of /Mainjat prefent;confts- 

tutesconly, one county, called. the county of York 5 and to 

this county is [7] annexed the territory, of Sagadahock. ’ 

_oylnythe,province of Main and, New-Hamphhire,, from 
the firft fettling, of the Englifh, for about fifty years, that 

dsjvuntil king Philip’s war,, the Englifh and Indians 
kept a good,friendly correfpondence s abut ever, fince, 
during the ‘European French wars, the French of Canada 
-have made-ufe.of the feveral tribes of. our neighbouring 
-Abnaquie Indians.,to; diftrefs. our fettlements ; vide Sect. 
On Prior; -to- the Maflachufetts-Bay, purchafe, the fettlers 
_in._the province of Main never had any other protection ; 
okpt that of the colony of Maffachufetts-Bay. When the 
ogre of Ergland,.much corrupted, began in.an arbitrary 
_defpotic manner to re-affume grants, charters, &c. it 
was ordered by the\king in council, July 24, 1679, that 
the Maftichufetts-Bay, covernment,.upon the reumburle- 
ement, of 4200.1. ;fterling, paid (Gorge’s. heirs for the:pro- 
svince| of) Main, -fhall furrender.is to) the crown, » being a 


“purchafe. made without, his Majelty’s permiffion., » Phe 
_ ew, charter of “Maflachyfetts; Bays; 16915 put, an,end, to 
;sthatand.all other, pretended claims,)) yoo, oer P 2\oo" 


bnoa tideitiaini W to oeisdolib 10 esisw of) One | oy 
fis [a], Thejlands -eaft of, Quenebec; river, were never,a fettled French 
__ propert with pofleffion and juriidicion 5 and the French tranfitory Ccon- 
a if’ was only a'fafpenfion of the “foriner’ Britifh owners’ pro- 
aliperty ; aridbapon're-conqueft or a péace, returned’to the former owners, 
. phe poh hminii;, or 2 tight,to one's former, inberitance, therefure, in 
35, celenel ,Dunbar’s, cafe the board of trade, and committee of ‘council 
“reposted to the king in council, that the Mufcongus affociates fhould 
“ARot be diftutbed in theit-poiteffion, and to bé ander the defence or pro- 
sneeStion of MaffachofertssBay as formerly> « Ore Way anes 
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392 «=. Bririsw ‘Settlements invAMeRica. IPArrik | 
oe Geography ‘andschronology; are wwothe mofticonfin 
derable:elements of Hiftory. “The moft:eflential;and in- 
variable’ things’ inthe geography of a country, ‘are its. 
generab:pofition’ upon the furface/of the: earthiastodatis 
tudeand:longitudey the remarkabletmountains:and-great 
hills;:\the: fea-coait; and the runs of rivers and rivulets 
fronythe*mland into’the feay 2.0) oie Sev rsdsneu ie | 
voIne the province’ of Main, the remarkable mountains 
_andvhills are, 1. ‘The White- Hills, or rather mountains; 
inland about feventy miles north from the mouth of Pifca: _ 
taqua harbour, aboutfeven miles W.iby Nwfrom the heaid - 
of the Pigwoket branch of ‘Saco rivers: they ares¢alled 
White, not from their:being continually covered» with 
fnow, but: becaufé they are bald: a-topp:producingond 
trees or bruth,:and covered withya: whitifh tone! or fhinz 
gle, Thefe hills may be obferved ata great diftance, and 
are a confiderable guide or direCtion’ to. the. Indiansoin 
travelling: that country.:02. The: Pigwoket hillsyiat-a 
{mall diftance:from| the White Hills;:are much inferior q 
to them, and {carce require torbe mentioned,..g.2Aquiz 
manticus Hills, well: known amongft our: failors,? are<in ; 
the townfhip of) York, abouteight miles inland:siitiga, 
















4 
noted: and ufeful land-making, for vefiéls:that fall in 
northward of ‘Bofton or: Maflachuietts Baysioo! bosanam | 

Upon the fea-coaft; Catco-Bayris adarge,goodand 


fafe harbour orvroadofor vefiels of any /burdeny» being 


fheltered\orcovered: by many iflands: here:fonie!ofrhe q 
contract matt {hips takevin their lading. wAdong yhis 
g 





coaft. are many: harbours, commodious for. fmallierattin 
jadingof lumber:and fire-wood for Boftomii!.2is9y yosm , 

‘The capes, promontories, ‘or head-lands;. belong ‘pro: 
perly to fea charts cI fhall only mention Small+-Point at 
tnefouth entrance of Sagadahock, Cape-Ehzabeth inthe 
S.E. corner of Cafco-Bay, Black-Point, -four miles Noda 
of Saco:river, Cape-Porpus.in Arundel, and Cape-Ned- 


dick in Wells: ud AESY 
‘The confiderable rivers.are, 1. Quenebec and its mouth 
called) Sagadahock, which divides the province of Main, | 
! Tron} 
- ts a . aun 
Sips Vist ¥ 
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from the Old: Briftol purchafe.of Pemaquid, including » 
the Shepfcut:/purchafe,; and from the territory: formerly 
called:the duke of York’s property, ‘all which\ at:prefent 
arecalled.theterritory of Sagadahock», From the entrance 
of Sagadahock to Merry-meeting Bay are eighteen miles; 
thence to Richmond fort and truck-houlfe near the mouth 
of Quenebec river, are twelve miles; thence to the firft 
falls: though :only»a ripling called) Cafhnock falls, ‘are 
eighteem miles; thence to ‘Taconick falls are. eighteen 
roiles!: herein. Dummer’s Indian war our, people left 
their -whale-boats,:and marched forty miles. by land to 
thé Indiany village vor town called. Naridgwoag’; they 
deftroyed the fettlement,» brought away the fealp of the 
French» miffionary father Rale,.a Jefuit,. with about 
twenty fix oIndian fealps :»fome Indians. were drowned 
im crofing thew river »precipitately.; Thus from the 
mouth of Sagadahock to Naridgwoag are about: 106 
Englifh miles, and: the province of) Main cannotiextend 
aboye:itweaty nviles: higher; thefe) Indians in-travelling 
to Quebec, .withitheir canoessgo much higher up: thei ris 
ver: the: Naridewoag Indians with their’ Preach mits 
Gionaries) have in the Prenchiwars been very;troublefome 
to the Enelifh) dettlements ;\sbut -by ‘Dummer’s > well 
managed Indian: war, and a late’ mortality ‘froma putrid 
fever. ancdyfenterys received swhen amcuriofity they \vi- 
fined! duke @Anvillés fickly troopsoand fquadrom at 
Chebuétos\upon the» Cape-Sable«coaft of Nova Scotia’, 
they areidow reducéd: to very-inconfidtrable: inipotent 
numbersien 2.) Amerafcogin: riversup) this. river, not 
many years fince' was a tribe of Indians, but are nowex- 
tingt yonear theomouth of this river is *Brunfwicls ‘fort ; 
thisuruver liseparticularly noted! for plenty, of egood dtur 
eeon:: not. many years fince a merchant of Boftoncon- 
cracked with fome fifhmonger's of London’tofupply them 
with’ a)certain Quantity of: well-cured /{turgeon every 
year, but whether from the bad quality of the: fifh, or ra 
ther from the negligence of the people employed in cur- 
ing of it, there was no fale for.itin London, and the fore- 
A, faid 
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| faidIndian war break Seg a a as 
gage river, itsconfiderable . hess c)Pigwacket 
vers:rit)tifes about. feventy, mi sis £ Pit ifcataqua 
harbour, and Off Offipee; ne ah OM | Offipee spond; about 
fifty-five, miles... wefterly from, Pifcataqua, harbour ; 
_ about’ fifty miles from,the mouth: of Saco -formerly, were 
Pigwackets, a conliderable tribe of Indians. with a French 
miffignary, but; they are now almoftextiné.; this. river.is 
navigable only a, {mall way. to.the falls for {mall veffels.; 
here is a fort and truck-houfes ; at. the, mouth: of, Saco 
river.is Winter Harbour, fo called from Mr. Winter, who 
had; a farm there. .4:, Maufon.river.comes, from-fome 
ponds, near the famous, Lovel’s pond), about fry mies 
above. Pifcataqua. harbour; at. thefe) ponds», Bryant. the 
durveyor began to fet off the N;.8.D. Bw line, between the 
province oft Main, and. New: Hamphhire; 5 this river, falls 
into the ocean in the town-fhip of Wells. ...6.. Pifcataqua 
Maver,; which, for the: {pace of forty: miles, divides. New- 
Hamphhire. from the province of Main,; from the mouth 
,of this river or harbour to-the inlet of Exeter) bay, are 
‘about ten miles; thence, to: the ‘mouth of, Catechecho 
river,, which comes from,the-W..N...W. are five, mules ; 
from:this upwards, Pifcataqua. river-is called. Newicha- 
wanock river, and higher it is called Salmon falls river., 
The fmall rivers or-.runs of water: ‘and sof fhort ourfe 
are many : Recompence.. river; Royals..river,, running 
through, Cape-Anne, grant. or .townfhip, and. sthrough 
North Yarmouth to the fea; Breiner river, Comes 
from, Jabago pond, by, Naraganfet N°, 7: through,F al~ 


mouth, .where it falls into thefeas PAcnatih qayer or 


Stroud Water of Cafco- -Bay)s Quenebec river dividing 
Arundel from uN York, riverin. ei Fal York 


REX RE: ct bast 
ARTICLE ie ee Hass 


madi da tbe, Jate. colony. of iy” yy 3ed3 


W HAT relates to this colony, prior t to their more 
zi fixed and determined grant; anno’r629;'f ‘ftom the 
council of Plymouth, fee’. 3705 ings 
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“Some Englifh’ Puritans:belong g to Mt. _ Rebinin"s 





chureh ‘in (o] ‘Leyden Gn Holland, with forme 6f*theit 


friends” in England, obtained of the council of Plymouth; 
anv indifting imperfect grant of lands in ‘North-Ame- 
ricay their’ defign was for Hudfon’s river, but falling iri 
with ‘Cape’ Cod fate in the year Nov. 11, they were obliged 
to ‘winter thete, ‘and in a fhallow bay atid poor foil with 
in the great bay! of Maffachufetts ; they fit down and call 
it’ New-Plymouth, “in’ remembrance’ of Plymouth 1A 
England, from whence they took their departure. 
ont hey had ‘no. particular grant from the council of 
Plymouth of thé country where they fettled, until 1624; 
and this'was fo indiftinét, that they obtained a new grant 
¥629; but ftill fo obfeure as not to be underftood at’ pre- 
fent, a8’appeared at a hearing 1741, before commiffioners 
Appointed by the court’ of Great-Britain, to Picele eee 
Tine with the colony of Rhode-ifland.- 
We thall’ only briefly obferve, that captain Smith thie 
stamens with two fhips, 1614, made a good voyage 
“upon thefe coafts, and, by his'means, the country was 
ee New-England by the court of England.” 
“Anno 1616, four or five fail’ of ffhing vefiels fom 
‘Londons, and as many from Plyntouth, make good fares 
of A fa 2181 nC 
SANK 26 8, only two fail from’ Pivot if England 
ith upon'the coatt of New- England.” 
“Anno PAE only" one fhip of 200 tons 3 ‘made a ab 
“voyage: | 
“Anno r621, teh or twelve fips Ran the wel of 
‘England, fifh upon the coaft of New-England,’ and mate 
60d ‘voyages with their fifh'to Spain. 1° 79 
(OA rifio #622, there weré upon ‘the coaft of New-Ene- 
bind thirty- five veflels from the weft of England. 
Anno 1623, captain Smith writes, that there were for 
she year oad fail from’ Rice fifhing dasa the coait 
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‘ported the firft cattle, being a bull and three heifers : 
“about this time Plymouth fettlement confifted only of 1$0 
~“perfons ; the adventurers, as it is faid, had” expended 
‘70001. fterling being entirely carried on by adventures ; 
“but being difcouraged, they fold their intéreft to the fet- 
tlers‘for'a trifle. The grant at firft’ was folé to Mr. 
Bradford, his heirs, affociates, and affigns; but at the 
Fequelt of the general affembly, he affigned his right to. 
“the freemen’: upon governor Carver's death April 1621, 
“he was annually chofen governor while he lived (except- 
ing one year Mr. Winflow, and two years Mr. Prince) 
he died May 9, 1657; ‘Aft. 69.- AY Ge i 
| GOWER WO RS! 499d 10 Dai nee 
Mr. Carver, from November 1620 to April 1621. ° 
Mr. Bradford the grantee fucceeded, and was annually 
chofen governor until his death, May 1657, excepting 
for three years ; he was a man of no family, and.of no 
TORRE, Get atte ERs Hi 38 a 
Mr. Prince, who had twice been chofen governor in 
Mr. Bradford’s life-time, fucceeded, and: was annually 
chofen governor till 'death, Aug. 29, 1673, Ait. 71; “He 
was a man of good natural parts, but of nolearning) 


(pb) MreWinflow died ih Cromwell's Hifraniola expedition 1.655, 
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Mr. Prince, was fucceeded in annual eleftionsiby Jofial 
| Winllow, who died Dec. 18,1080. Sf..6 dish P16 IY xo 
“Next Richard “Trent. was” unanimoufly, eletted,, until 
theit charter was dropped or fuperfeded.oiasig. suo 
* Tfind that upon the Revolution, the commander, in 
chief of Plymouth colony. is called prefident, not govers 
nor: thus major Church’s commiffion, fron), Ei pipgye 
> 


» 0, 10895 








to go againtt the eattern Indians is figned Sept, 
Thomas Hinkley, prefident, | 


T2) 3 it 313 


“WN. B. At firft this colony was only a voluntary affo- 


‘y 


ciation ; in. the beginning the governor had only. one 
‘afliftant, afterwards three, and fometime, after five; at 
length, anno_1637,. they chofe feven affiftants. ; ., 

*” As the boundaries by their grant were ill-determined, 


g 
i 


‘there were continual difputes between this colony and 
that of Rhode-ifland. By a commiffion from, Charles 
‘TI, 1664, to colonel Richard Nichols, Sir Robert Carr, 
“George Cartwright, and Samuel Maverick, to determine 
controverfies concerning feveral boundaries in the,con- 
“tinent_of North America, they paffed judgment con- 
“cerning the boundaries between Rhode-ifland and Ply- 
“mouth colony as. it was only by, way of amufement to 
“quiet the minds of the people in thefe colonies, and never 
‘confirmed by the king in council, it had no effect. 
"Ever fince the colony of Plymouth has been annexed 
to the province of Maffachufetts-Bay, thote difputes have 
continued or been revived from time to time., The chief 
difpute was concerning Attleborough Gore, which if 
- Maffachufetts-Bay had quit-claimed, to them, Rhode-if- 
_land would havé given a general quit-claim in all, other 
“<oncerns ; and prevented the lofs of Briftol, and fome part 
Of Barrington, Swanzey, Tiverton, and Little Compton ; 
_ but the influence of a few ill-natured, obftinate, inconfi- 
rate ‘men, [g] prevailed in the legiflature to. the damage 
of the province of Maffachuietts-Bay, , 
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» (g) Here® we'may obferve the pernicious confequence of blindly 
“following the dictates, of. inconfiderate, imprudent,;clamorous, of 

violent leadiiig men. 
Rhode- 
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_, Rhode-ifland : by memorials fent home; ‘thé abents of 
Maffachufetts-Bay giving. confent, obtained a commiffion 
for the ,eldeft. counsellorsof the neighbouring *@overn¥ 
ments to,meet and adjuft their:boundaries ysdccordingly 
‘hey smeet, at providence in fummer 174 15:and ‘found’ that 
the lait, determined: grant, for Plymouth colony? 1629) 
{pecifies.it,in this manner, viz. between Conohafiet aie 
vulet towards the north, and [5] Naraganfet river, towards 
the fouth ; and between the {¢] ocean towards the éatt) 
and a {trait line extending directly into the mainland from 
the mouth of, the {aid Naraganfet river, to itheutmott’ 
bounds of the Packanoket:country,al ias Sawamfet country, 
the famous king Philip,of Mount Hope his countrys to’ 
the [4]: Nipmug, country, which»-determination is now? 
forgot, and from Cohaffet back ‘into:the:main land welts 
ward, to the.utmoft bounds ofthe Packanoket countr if 


‘ : 


(The better to -underftand the: boundaries of the late 
colony.of New-Plymouth (now annexed to’ the province! 
of Maffachufetts-Bay) with the colony of Rhode-ifland; 
I mutt in, anticipation, give:the boundaries of {2} Rhode’ 
ifland: colony;,.as,delineated-in their charter, viz. bound: 
ed wefterly by.the middle channel of Pakatuk river; and’ 
up the {aid siver northerly to-the head thereof, and thence’ 
in a ftrait line due, north to-Maffachufetts fouth bounds? 


extending, eafterlythiee: Englifh miles:to the El Np RD 


of the: moft,eaftern, and. northern parts of Naracanfet! 
bay, as it.lieth onextendethutlelf from the ocean "bound! 
ed foutherly on the ocean, unto the mouth ofthe ‘fiver 
which cometh, from: providence ; and from the town! of 
Providenc, along the eafterly bankoof thecfaid river called’ 
Seaconck, river, up to Patucket-falls ; and: thence! due’ 
[r] Now called Bound Brook, ry . ‘ ! iste SMe ar G 
‘{s] The mouth of Taunton gut or river, or Seaconnet potas st 
[t] Or bay of Mafiachufetts, «> . soedllag mod BA yard seabeo 
[~] Plymouth grant. was up Blackftone, Patuckét or Nipmugirivero 
to the Nipmug country ; this Nipmug country could noe becafcersy 
tained by the late commiffioners for fettling the line with Rhode-jfland.. 
(xu!) In matters not as yet upon record in public hiftoriés, it 18 proper 
to be particolar. jay i ON NeW RE 
, N, 
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N. to: Maffachufettsfouth line,cwhere is the: shiabadale. 
Jy. Jine.ofPlymouthiccolony.—.The Rhode *ifland claim 
was.three miles EK. NaE.of Affent creek of Taunton tH! 
VEE and- thence due: Svtoithe ocean eaft of Seaconnet 
points atid from the faid: E. (No Ey point) sa wetterly 
courfe to, Hox pointy, being: the mouthof the: river chat 
comes from. Providence “town, thence: along the ieaft fide! 
of, Seaconck river toPatucket falls; and siehte! ave nortly 
to; Maffachufetts fouth line. 11) 09% | diol 3 
oo Uponea: hearing at Bedviclince| in’ fares yi bor 
the -conmnittees, or agents: of both *colonies’ before!’ the 
commiffioners appointed by royal-patent to fettle this lin¢ 
or boundary ;:the;council of Phynbuth ‘patent, nor any 


copy, of it) was: produced 5, therefore the recital of che faid’ 
letters | patent,;im their:deed to Bradford and affociatés;' 

was not» fufficient) évidence againft the’ king’s ‘charcerite’ 
Rhode-iffand.:|Phis commiffion was not to meddle’ with 
property; but only:with jurifdiétion, “whichis. afecttiin» 
ed. to Rhodé-#fland *byroyal charter, nothwithitaading® 
their charter ‘being: \pofterior'to’the ‘New-Plymouth o- 


lony. grant 5: becaufe the counciliof Plymouth could only: 
delegate property,:but not jurifdiétion, ~ By ‘no: ‘evidence, 
it -was made) appear thatthe! water (a falt’ water finus,’ 
commonly called:aicontinuation of Taunton river} ié is 
called) Taunton egréat river‘in their private’ deeds) “be~" 
tween-the main land onthe eaft, and the ifland of Rhode- 
ifland. on, the welt, was’ never at ay time’ ‘ealled Nara= 
ganiet : riven. cis: ) 
19 Inheo se a of aH bsnonshtiondts: anno r744, 
Was} : by the king>in ‘council'1746, confirmed~as final.~ 
And is to»this effect; viz. from: the’ province of Maffa- 

chufetts-Bay, fouth line, a meridian line (allowing S, 7. 
D. W., variation) to. Patucket, falls;, and thence. down 
the eafterly fide of Seaconck river, to the’S.. W. ‘corner 
of. Bullocks neck-3"and ‘thencé Ni’ E.” three miles (fup- 
pofinga N: E. line of three miles from the north-eaftern- 
moft parts of the bay on the .W..fide of Romftick neck) 
in | a ftrait line, until it meets with the termination cae 
this 
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this } imaginary ‘line ; and: from this to the bay near Tow- 
affer neck; fo that this line touch the N. E. extremity ¢ of 
‘an imaginary line running N. E. from the N, E. corner 
of Briftol cove or ‘harbour, ‘On the eaft fide of Nara- 
ganfet bay, it Begins’: at a point 440 rods fonthward of 
the mouth’ of Fall river in Tiverton; thence runs eatt 
three miles; ‘and from thénce runs foutherly parallel 
with the eafternmott parts of Naraganifet bay or Taunton 
great river tothe feae 

By this determination the late colony of bry nibuth: or 
rather the prefent province of Maflachufetts-Bay, loft, in 


favour of Rhode-ifland, a triangular piece of land com-. 


tonly called the Attleborough G Gore [x]; bounded S. 7, 
D. W. from an interfeétion with Maffachufetts S. line, to 
Patacket falls nine and a half miles ; ftom Patucket falls 
up Patucket'or Blackftone tiver, to the interfection of 
this river with Maffachufetts fouth Ime, in a direct or 
{trait courfe twelves miles, W. 55D. N: from this inter- 
féétjon FE. 7'D. S. about ‘ten miles: this Gore is confti- 
tuted a townfhip of Rhode-ifland, by the name of Cum- 
berland, fo called-from prince William duke of Cumber- 
land. Briftol 4s entirely adjudged to Rhode-ifland co- 
cony jurifdiction, and retains its former name. Part of 
Swanzey, being forty-feven families, and a great part of 
Barrington, are conftituted a townthip by the name of 
Warten in honour of Sir Peter Warren, knight of the 
Bath, and an admiral in the navy ; an honett benevolent 
gentleman, always propitious to trade. . The three mile 
{trips of Tiverton and Little Compton, on the eaft fide 


of the bay or Taunton great river, continue by the name 
of diftricts of Rhode-ifland. 


{~] This Gore has been for many years in difpute between Maffa- 
chufetts-Bay and Rhode-ifland, and if fome of our managers, hot- 
headed obftinate men, had conceded it to. Rhode-ifland, it beiag 
plainly their due, they would have given to Maffachufetts-Bay a ge- 
neral quit-claim, and their other claims would not have been revived. 
Something of the fame nature fhall in courfe be taken notice of, with 
tegard to "New tHampfhire, 


The 
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The line between Old Maffachufetts and Plymouth is 
no more as a colony line; but continues to divide the 
county of Suffolk in the Maffachufetts, from Plymouth 
and Briftol counties of the late Plymouth colony. ‘This 
former dividing line of the two colonies, begins at the 
interfection of Attleborough Gore, and runs three and a _ 
half miles E. 7 D. S. tothe ftation tree of [ y] Woodward 
and Saffties : from this ftation to a notch in Bridgewater 
E. 18 D. N. are twenty-three miles ; thence one mile 
and a quarter north on Bridgewater; thence FE. nine miles 
to Accord Pond; thence ftill eaft to Conohaffet, at the 
mouth of Bound Brook on the bay of Maffachufetts, fix 
miles: in all about forty-one miles. .. | 
~ From Conohaffet in Maffachufetts-Bay, to the race 
point of Cape Cod, is to this late colony of Plymouth, 
an eaft, fouth, and weft boundary ; by the flexure ot 
hook of the Cape, the back (as it is called) of Cape Cod 
‘to Cape Malabar or Sandy Point, is an eaft boundary ; 
from Sandy Point, farther along the back of the Capé to 
Elizabeth iflands, and thence along Buzzard’s bay, to 
the boundary line near Seaconnet point, is a fouth boun- 
dary ; wefterly it is bounded by the line fettled by com- 
miffioners anno 1741, as before delineated’; northerly 
it is bounded by the line dividing the old colonies of 
Maffachufetts-Bay and Plymouth, already defcribed. 

‘ In this colony are no remarkable mountains or great 

ills. 

The confiderable harbours are, 1. Plymouth Bay, wa- 
ter fhallow, a confiderable trade to the Weft-India iflands 
for fugar, rum, molafies, and cotton ; it is a branch of 
Bofton cuftom-houfe or collection, diftance forty miles :. 
three {mall rivulets, ‘called Jones, Herrings, and Fel 
rivers, fall into this bay. 2. Cape Cod harbour, fafe; 
and deep water; but from the hook or flexure, and 


Cy] This flation trée is 120 rods diftant from the angle where the 
feveral colony lines were fet off; it, is called Woodward and Saffries 
ftation, from the names of two obfcure failors, who were affifting in 
the furvey. 4 
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confequently: different courfes, veflels with difficulty get 
out to fea; it is no fea-port or place: of trade.) /This:c 
byoits:particular [=] form and by ftretching into: ithedeals & 
becomes a fnare for. itinerant or) \pa ( fiths)) viz. 
whales, herrings, mackarel, €9¢.. ‘brsbd wales by ex-: 
perience have learnt to keep farther to fea in travelling; 


the other fifhéries are neglected, from the fifhermen, who: 





were generally Indians, being’ carried away upon roman-\ 
tic expeditions. The tide flows within the cape about’ 
twenty feet; upon the back of the cape it flows only.five 
or fix feet ; dalitgigats, a prea of Eaftham, is noted; 
for oyfters. . ot elstiov. 3d. 2 issw 
The fmaller inlets or Hathetis from. the. difchatge of 
rivtilets are as follows:' 1. Upon the infide of the: greaty 
bay of Maffachufetts.(that. part of it is called Barnftaple : 
bay) Scituate, a bad ‘harbour, no confiderable:tun. of wa-:' 
ter.) All-the harbours in Barnftaple bay to\Cape Cod arey 


fhallow: becaufe of afandy flow flope of the fhore,,ando 


the inland runs ate fhort-and fmall, not capable of make 
ing channels.) In. Sandwich i is Mill river. In: Barnttaple: 
is.a {mall inlet. In Yarmouth,a {mall inlet. In Harwich! 
a harbour called Point of rocks, not fafe... In Eaftham is 
Stage harbour, and»Billingfgate, the beft of thefe fmalk) 
harbours.:2. Upon, the outfide or ocean fide.-of. Cape: 
Cod promontory. ; ‘Head of Pamet, no proper harbour 5)! 


itis in Truro, and high tides, as anno)1723, pafsoverl 


the meadows from: fea to fea... Sandy Point, or Mony+: 
moy in Chatham, is a good harbour, for {mall veffels, 
but the bar fhifts. Bas river in Yarmouth, ; » Hlyanaes,. 
the beft of thefe harbours, in Barnftaple, 1s) much: ufedo| 
Ofler bay in Barnftaple, Falmouth bay. Woods, hole» 
or cove, called Soconoffet; here’ is a ferry of about one 


[x] Captain Southack, ina moft falfe, therefore pernicious, fea chart. 
of the coaft of Nova Scotia and New-England, delineates.a thorough». 


tare from the great bay of Maflachufetts to the ocean in Eaftham, near) 


Sandy Point; no perfon, himfelf excepted, ever imagined.or dreamt); 
of this thorough-fare: his dream or words are, ‘‘ The place where £ , 
“* came through with a whale-boat, April26, ‘NTs to look, after: 
“« Bellame the} pirate.” 

mile 
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fille to Elizabeth’ great’ iflands> and of aboutithree. 
leagues’to [Martha’s Vineyard: “We may obferve; that« 
along this! fhore is-a-bar at about’ half a mile’s ‘diftance« 
with’ fimall inlets; within ‘the bar is:water of fome fas 
thoms. °3. In Buzard’s bay are many good creeks, falt” 
water rivers, or harbours 3 excepting in Rochefter, the» 
runs of water that fall into thefe creeks are of fhort courfe: » 
Agawarh, Waewagantit or Mill river, Sipacan harbour; 
Matapoiffet, Accufhnot; Polyganfet, and Coaxit(a].. >» 
©The confiderable: rivers iri Old Plymouth colony,’ are 
rbNorth siver, divides Scituate from Marfhfield ; deep 
water ;, but veffels in a ftorm cannot put in there, the 
entrance being rocky... The tide flows nine or ten miles 
up this°tiver ; here’ fhips and other vefléls are built to” 
advantage, timber being plenty ; from this river, Bofton” 
has a confiderablefupply of firewood.2. Taunton riéo 
ver; from about feventeen miles up Taunton great rivers) 
on'the-eaft fide'of Naraganfet Bay, according to the late 
royal determination of boundaries with Rhode ifland; 
begifis ‘Plymouth colony upon Taunton rivers the tide 
flows’up this river from’440 rods below Falls river: 5° the: 
boundarybetween Freetown and ‘Tiverton about twenty- 
_ -fivenmiles' to near the mouth '‘of Sawamfet' or Midlebo- 
rough’ river; which:comes from Afawampfit pond ‘in the 
fouthparts of! Midleborough, and falls: into! Titiquit or 
Taunton rivers inthis rivercand the adjacent:townthips 
of ‘Dighton and Swanzey are‘built good fhips ‘and other 
veffels.’ 3: Patucket/or Blackftone, formerly Nipmug 
rivers ‘navigable. from \Rhode-ifland boundary. at) Bul- 
lock’s! neck;iten miles to Patucket falls’; in Rehoboth of + 
Seaconickare built'fome good vefiels. 

[a] The fea line’ of the late colony of Plymouth is about 220 miles, 
but has only oné'fea port for forcign trade, viz. Plymouth: | the 
otherharbours #ré very fmall, and ufed only by fifhermen and coafters, 
The “other NewEngland ‘territories do much? exceed it in trade, al- 
thoush' their fea lines are much {maller; the fea line of the province 
of Main’ does! not exceed® eighty miles; of New-Hamphhire twenty 
imiless of Old -Maflachufetts eighty miles, of Rhode-ifland fixty miles, 
of Connecticut 140 miles, | 
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eos he: capes, .,head- Jandss Or. PRORORGIS are, gh The 
Gurnet, head, being, the north. point of P -lymout | 
it lies weft foutherly from. Cape. Cod. feven. able yee | 
that part, of: -Maflachufetts-Bay, ; within. this dine: or courte 
is called Barnftaple bay. ~ 2. ‘Cape Cod, a “noted, pro-. 
montory on the welt fide of the» Atlantic. ocean, in N. 
Jat. 42 D. 10M, lies. from . Botton;, E. b. S.-foutherly, 
about eighteen, leagues. | ‘This.is.a.narrow long promon- 
tory. furetching | info the, ocean;and;from the, pitth-of the 
cape to Buzard’s bay may extend.apwards.of fixty miles, 
which, with a medium breadth:of fix miles; makesabout 
230,000 acres; confifts of thé townfhips,of;, Falmouth, 
Sandwich, Barnftaple,; Yarmouth,,,Harwich, Chatham, 
Eaftham,, Trure,-and , Provincetown); thefe make) the 
county of Barnftaple. 3. Sandy. Point; in ‘the charter. it 
is called, Cape Malabar, about ten leagnes) north from 
vand of Nantucket... » : 

[2] Befides, the. promontory, of GapeiGods ‘Bie lab Ply- 
shauth colony may bein value of forty miles fquaresis 1600 
{quare’, miles,; er;4,024,000; acres); ;is. in the, whole 
about.1,254,000,acres. . In; this. old colony; there.are no 
vacant or colony:lands 5, all the lands are the propertyiof 
townfhips: or private perfonssjas granted by the general 
affembly from:time. to/time.) > 

Plymouth»was’called<one of the: aiiniatier! vata of 
New- England before’ the ftricter, confociation (the: ewdlith 


[2] lam afraid, that By being fo partic ‘cular in ei defcription be our 
territories or colotties, Temay be found guilty of an impropriety, in 
giving the geography inftead of the! hiftory'; / but we! mah confider, 
that thefe countries; young and dependent, /cannotvafford many ftate 
revolutions, therefore our hiftory.mait. chiefly confifk of ds ‘dineations, 
and of fome, accounts of theix various produce and commerce, — F 

T fhall not be very minute in.the inland geography ; in my amufe - 
ment hours, I have compofed:the actual furveys (as upon record) jof 
each townhhip and diffrict in the four colonies of New: England; anto a: 
plan of about, three and a half feet {quare, by.ajfcale of five milesyto 
One inch, ‘This plan,.of many years collecting, and pes ‘fected ata con-. | 
fiderable charge, isa free gift, for a public benefit :@ the “rovinces of 
New-En gland ; each townthi ip or diftriGt is to have a copy, gratis, to, be 
lodged in the town clerk’ 5 ofices 
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day of the third month, 1643) of the four colonies of New- 
Eneland. ‘Ttwas an alliance like that of theSwifs cantons. 
This colony affifted in the *Pequod Indian war'1637 5 
this war-was only of a few months continuance, and 
ended ‘with ‘the entire’ reduction or eéxtih@ion of, that 


Re Samp Rislis 


‘aed 


ee ae | 


Concerning the iflands near Cape-Cod. 


(TH noted iflands: are’ Nantucket, Capawvock, or 


“Martha’s Vineyard, and:the Elizabeth iflands. .« - 
‘s0The north-fide of Nantucket, or the town of Sher- 
burn, lies inp Nv lat. 41 Dv 10 Mr about teh leagues from 
the'main land; ‘contains about 23,000 acres, the value 
“of fix miles {quare ; beach included it is in twenty -feven 
‘proprietorfhips, but all in common, excepting forty acres 
chome lots: to each proprietorfhip; each proprietorfhip 
may keep 560 fheep. It is a county of itfelf, a very 
induftrious people; they make fome dry cod-fith; their 
“principal bufinels is whaling. Anno 1744, in the begin- 
- ning of the French war, they had about forty floops and 
_ ofchdoners in the whale fithery ; thirteen men to a veflel, 
ido'make from 7000 to 10,000 barrels of whale oil per 
| lynnum > theit bone feldom exceed feven feet. . A whale 
_of roo barrels, yields 1000 wt.. of bone. In this 
| tGflandoare. about goo Indian ‘fouls, .of great ufe in their 
fifhery. | 
Martha’s Vineyard, about eight leagues weft from 
Nantucket, and three leacues fouth from Woods Hole in 
|. .Falmouthupon the main, is about twenty milesin length , 
_ otheeatt endiis:about-eight miles wide; and tapers away to 
“Guy Head, at the W.’end three miles wide; much of the 
| ifland is very barren, being heaths and pine land; three 
jopoor townfhips, Edgar- Town, Tifbury,.and Chilmark 5 
-» about:200'fencible white men; about 450 Indian’ fouls, 


| withthe Elizabeth iflands*it makes [7] Duke’s county. ° 


fe] Before the Maffachafetts-Bay new charter, all thefe iflands be- 
_~Tonged'to the governmnent of New-York ; and the receiver of the quit- 
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»'Elizabeth iflands lie in>va range,.S.:W..-half way. be- 
tween Martha’s Vineyard, and thedhore of Buzard bay 3) 
they make Buzard’s bay ; ; the larpeftifland one milefrom: 
Woods ‘Hole, or the main.is about ‘eight miles long; but 
very: narrow; belongs to Thomas Isechmere;) Efq and. 
Mr. Bowdoin’ s eftate s itis called /Nafhawm ifland ;) here 
‘ Ysa good harbour, ‘Tarpaulings cove ;) on) Martha’sVine- 
yard is another good harbour, Holms’s ‘hole; of good:ufe 
to vetiels: that navigate this channels next! is ‘Tinker’ 
ifland, Slocum’s ifland, and Catrehivtle : iflands; ‘thefe 
belong to Slocum, ‘Ward, and Sanford’s heitsei© 0 vos 

Slocum’s ifland lies one league fouth wefterly from the 
sites end of Martha’s Vineyard ; is in value one mile 
es Heong to Mir, Norton? feo 8 Sa oie sea 


ARTICLE v. thOD -Y heviny gb ‘S 
~ Concerning the old colony of Maffachutets-Bay. 


Te 
# 
iy 
=) 


H E old writers of the hiftory of Negi Ralahdare 

fo trifling and erroneous, that the late[d] {criblers 

sad hackney writers who copy the affairs of . New-Eng- 

land from them, appear, by their obfolete and:erroneous 

account of affairs, in avery | ridiculous light, and afford 
me no affiftance, . 


M at Th (tF 


rents of New-York made demands of the old. arrears of yl ‘quit: 
rents. 

[d] At prefent I thall only inftance Salmon’ s modern hideryands the 

Atlas maritinus et commercials. 
» Salmon feems to bea Tory, or rather a Jacobite ; he yi cates the 
treaty of Utrecht, and difcovers a very filly prejudice. againtt: New- 
England’s fir fettlers, viz, That they came over to fecure a setreat 
for ‘their brethren, in cafe they mifcarried ip fubverting.church and 
ftate at home; this is a very idle furmife, becaufe. the, firlk, fet. of 
emigrants did not exceed 100 perfons, and of thefe not above foxy, fare 
vived. the firft.winter. 

From) Salmon: I -fhall only give afew inftances,. which at rfl, fighs 
are very ridiculous, without any comment—* In: Virginia abundance 
of cod- fth— Virginia j is feparated from Florida by the; Apalachian 
mountains—In the fort near Newport are 300 cannon —North-Caro- 
lina is a well- -peopled flourifhing colony.” N. B. It is the fink or 


Anno 
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Anno 1625, Mr.’Conant and. company in trade, made 
fome fettlement at Cape) Anne,» the: north eafterly pro=: 
montory of :Maffachtetts-Bay ; they’ were moftly from: 
Dorcheftér;-and the weft of England... This gaverife to. 
4 project, | firft concetted: in ‘Lincolnfhire, of procuring: 
from the:council of Plymouth, a grant for fettling:a co- 
~ Jony iMaffachufetts-Bay, with a refolution that the prin~ 
- cipab town thereof be called Boston, from: afea-port and 
 parliamentitown ofthat’ name in Lincolnfhire; being 
joined by:fome adventurers of London and Dorfetfhire,. 
they obtained fromthe council of Plymouth, March 19, 
162728, ) aigrant in the name of fix affociates and their 


naufeous drain of all our colonies ; in all the colony only two or three 
-Gofpel minifters, very fickly, and very bad navigation. —** In New- 
England both men and women are put to death for adultery —Cam- 
' bridge univerfity confifts of three colleges.” N. B. They are only 
three buildings (the {cholars are all of one college) making three fides 
of a defigned quadrangle.---‘* The New York forces againft Montreal 
were to go by the lake Ontario.” NV. B. It was by lake Champlain.--- 
¢¢ Our, Indians) go, naked in fummer, ‘and. wear. deer-fkins in winters, 
N, B..They wear blankets fummer and winter.“ Penobfcot river 
divides New-England from Nova Scotia.” N. B. The river of St. 
©r6ix, more eaftward, is the boundary---** Hudfon’s river divides the 
fouthern parts: of New-England from New-York.” = NV. Bo. The-di+ — 
viding. line,is twenty) miles) eaft of Hudfon’s river,”—His enlarging 
much upon trifling and fabulous things, to multiply theets, and his 
many obvious inconfiftencies, fhew him to be a {cribbler, and no ac- 
curate hiftorian ---His abftra& of the laws of New-England, are from 
an Obfolete old charter law-book: PSM RIOY-WOKE 10 F194 
A few inftances of abfurdities from the Atlas maritimys et commer- 
cialis, printed at London 1728, fold to fubferibers at’ 3 /i4es'y. Rerling, --- 
«* New-England is four governments in one ‘charter——New-London 
adigayai Cmieetical atid) New!Haven. colonies; have Rhode-ifland 
ahd ‘Providence’ under the fame jurifdi@ion---Parmerick from New-+ 
FEngland---Moft of the towns in’ New-Hampthire are fortified:---New 
York apply “chiefly to whale-fifhing and whare the mot." No B, 
"They do not‘whale in any’ refpect.--- ‘Merimack' river rifes inv Nova 
Séotias--In’ the two’ colleges of Cambridge about’ 400 fladents2” 
N. B. They exceed 100 fcholars.—“ In New-England fixty-two market 
fowns, and twenty-feven fortified places.—Jerfeys' has two feaxports, 
Perth°and Amboy.” . a TIDY SIS 
"© Joftelin, Hubbard, and Mather’s Magnalia, we fhall for the prefent 


defer. 4 
4 j > D d 4 ' " q ite df affigns, 
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affions,. of all the lands in New-England from ‘three 


miles fouth of Charles river, to three miles north of Mer- 


rimack. river, eaft’ and weft from fea to féa :\ thefe fix 
affociated twenty more perfons, and March 4, 1628-9, 


obtained a royal grant with a charter, counterfigned 
Woollely; it iscommonly called the old charter, whereof | 


an abftract is as follows: | | 


King Fames \, anno regni 18, Nov. 3; granted by patent 


to a council at Plymouth in Devon, and their affociates and 
affigns for ever, the property and juvifdiction of the lands in 
America (called New-England) from 40 D. N. lat. to 48D. 
N: lat. and eaft and weft from fea to fea if not poffeffed 
by any Chrifiian, flate, nor within the limits of a fouthern 
colony lately granted, the quit-rent to be the fifth part of 


all their gold and filver ore. This company by deed granted 


and fold, 19th of March, 3 regni Charles 1, @ part of their 
patent lands to fix gentlemen, Sir Henry Rofwell, &cc. their 
heirs, affigns, and affociates for ever, viz. Al lands from 
three miles northward of any and every part of Merrimack 
rivers to three miles fouthward of any and every part of 
Charles river, and of Maffachufetts-Bay, E..and W. from 
Sea to fea, with all iflands on the eaftern or weftern coafts: 
This grant was confirmed to thofe fix gentlemen and their 


twenty affociates by royal charter, March 4, 1628-9. The 


faid twenty-fix grantees, with all fuch others as foall-bere- 
after be admitted and made free of the company; hall for 
ever be one body corporate and politic, by the name of the 
GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE MuassacHusEeTrs- 
Bay in New-Encianp..» The corporation to-confiftvof one 
governor, one deputy-governor, and eighteen affiftants; to be 
annuaily elected out of the freemeen of the company, thé king 
nominated for the firft year, Matibew. Craddock, governor, 
Thomas Goff, lieutenant governor, with eighteen afiftants. 
The governor may call an affembly at pleafure, thé governar 
and affiftants, not under feven, may once a month meet to do 
bufine/s. Four great and general courts or affemblies of the 
freemen annually, on the lat Wednefdays of Hitlary, Eafter, 
Trinity, and Michaelmas terms, whereof the governor and 

fix 
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fix. of the affiftahts, ‘at leaft. to be feven, (d] with the repre- 
sentatives of the townfbips, to admit freemen, conflitute of 
“fcers, make laws, but not repugnant to the fratutes of Eng 
land: annually upon the laft Wednefday in Eafter term fall 
be an elettion of general affembly then convened, of a go- 
vernor; deputy- governor, eighteen affiftants, and all. other of- 
ficers. Liberty to tranfport from England any people, effects, 
‘and merchandize free of cuftoms both outward and inward, 
for the firft feven years, and quit from all taxes and cufloms 


|» Gn New-England: alfo for the firft feven years, and for 


fourteenyears more, excepting the five per cent. duty in Eng- 
dand, upon all merchandize imported. All born in this 
country, or in paffaces to and from the colony, be deemed na- 
tural-born fubjelis of England, the general court may make 
orders-and laws, conftitute officers, may impofe fines, impri- 
Jonment, or other lawful corretfion, actoraing to the courfe 
‘of other’ corporations in England {e\, etablifhing of the 
Chrifian faith amongft the natives, is in this charter de- 
clared to‘be the principal end thereof; may encounter ana 
refit by force ‘of arms, by fea or land, any who fhall inva 
boftile manner invade the faid plantation, if any of the faid 
colony foall injure any fubjelt of princes in amity with us, 
they foall, proclamation made in England, be required to give 


fatisfaltion, and. make! reftitution, which if not complied 


with, the faid perfons fhall be put out of our allegiance and 
provettion, and the faid princes fhall be allowed to profecute the 


aid ofenders with boftility None of our fubjeds to be de- 
, ay ) Z| 


barred fifbing upon the coaft of New-England, nor from fet- 
tinzup frages and workboufés on foore, and citting requifite 
timber and wood. | 

‘The colony feal was an Indian erect, naked, an arrow 
ins his: right-hand, ‘anda bow in his’ left-hand} ‘thete 
words in a ferow! from his mouth, ‘Coie over and help 
ussand in around, Sigilum Gub. et Societatis dé. Mof- 
fachufetts-Bay in Nova Anglia. 


{2}, This feems, to imply, that they were to meet and vote together. 
(e]. Here capital crimes feem not to be included. 
To 
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> Po crénder:this’ hiftory clearand:diftine, werfhall here 
continue: the accounts: of the incidents:which happened; 
‘relating to this spate, down to ue being vacated in, 
Chancery i In 1684.1 gagtienmos 33 to.ebtol sft ~~ 
-9vAnno 16 355: feveral otipplaitits, dbaihte hhe! colony. of 
-Maflachufetts-Bay: being lodged in: the-court! of King’s 
benchs5:a quo warranto was ifiued | againft the ‘governor 
and> company of Maflachufetts:Bay :\ fome of the: con 
pany appeared and difclaimed. their charters ‘others did 
pot appear, and were.outlawed:| 2:11 to 1bio ad3 1afiA | 
In this controverfy with Mr.. ‘Maioé, Janne! m éhy, in 
4 rinity term, was obtained a judgment fromthe King’s» 
bench, againft the colony of Maffachuferts-Bay, in fa= 
vour of the king, viz. That the king fhould feize the faid 
province, and take their governor: Cradock’s body into 
cuftody 5 but, by reafon of the enfuing:civil:war confu~ 
fions, the charter was never taken up; and from that timé 
to. the _Reftoration,, New-England enjoyeda defirable 
tranquillity ;.and at the defire of their important: neigh 
bours, the eaftern fettlers were eealcert | into theit pee 
and jurifdichons isi stisli 
Upon the Reftoration 66x, ee and Maton’ $ teprés 
fentatives renewed: their complaints again{t Maffachu~ 
fetts-Bay colony, upon. account of encroachments 4 qe 
was chiefly in compaffion. that thefe eaftern people were 
(as abandoned). taken under their protection: and’ jorit 
diction, but: moreover) Maffachufetts-Bay colony con-| 
ceived, that it might keep up their claim, to the ‘moft 
northerly part of Merimack river, with three miles ad~ 
vantage, and E. and W. from fea to fea, includino»all the 
fettled part of Mafon’s grant or New-Hampthire, and of 
the province of Main to Black Point. | ; 
Anno 1675-6, March 10, orderéd by: the king! i in 
council, that Maifachufetts-Bay government, fhould an: 
{wer the complaints of Mafon’s and Gorge’s heirs, con= 
cerning their being by faid government unjuitly kept out 
of their right. 
} William 
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+) - William Stoughton and Peter Bulkley were fent over 
a agents; they difclaimed ml title to thofe lands 3 in the 

titions: y “QMS 

The lords of the committee for trade and Tepeials 
withthe: lords chiefi juftices Rainsford and North, re- 
ported to the king’in council, that the Maffachufetts4 
Bay colony, by: their reprefentatives, difclaimed any title 
to thesdaidlands! inycontroverfy; this report was cons 
_ firmed: by the king in council, 
_ After the order of the king i in council, July 20, 16773 
the. affembly: of Maffachufetts-Bay paffed an act 1679, 
vacating all fuch ‘grants as they had made of lands be- 
yond: the three miles north of Merrimack river. We 
muft obferve, that about this time, fome of the Mafia- 
chufetts: people, upon account of the Indian trade and 
fifhery, removed to. New-Hampfhire and province of 
Main;:and:dived for fome time in a feparate ftate ; but 
from divifions amongft themfelves, and from fear of be- 
ine infulted by the Indians, they put themfelves under 
the: protection and jurifdiction of the government of 
Maflachufetts-Bay. 1652, The inhabitants, of New- 
Hampbthire, or Pifcataqua, or Mafon’s grant, put them- 
felyes under the protection and government of Maffachu- 
fetts-Bay, until the time: of) Cranfield’s. being appointed 
governor. of “New-Hamphhire. . Prefident: Cutts and 
council, Sept. 18, 1680, were commiffioned by the king; 
before this theye had been no! power of government grant- 
ed.for. that. territory of New-Hamphhire. We may ob- 
férve, [thatthe old townthips of Portfouth, Hampton, 
and Dover were grants of the Maffachufetts-Bay affém- 
bly : colonél, Waldron, reprefentative for Dover, wag 
aBEAREE of Maffachufetts houfe of reprefentatives. 

Anno 1682, May 9, The king in council further Mh 
seats the Maffachufetts-Bay government, from any ju= Wie 
rifdiction i in Maton’ $ property. 
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“The further account. of the difputes between the cor- (tae 
peration of Maffachufetts-Bay, and the heirs of Mr. Ma- | 
! nd ) fon i 
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fon proprietors of Diectaeyee ss We e refer the ‘fec- 
tion of New- Hamphhire. - es tS Sn YRS 


Lop tye 


~ Anno 1682; wher: a def otic ie wheat 
feversl towns in England began to furrender their char- 
ters, by ‘the perfuafion of lord’ chief juitice Jeffries, a a 
perfon capable of any wickednefs to gratify the COUFE 5 : 
particularly in Cornwall, where are many poor boroughs, ) 
for fmall. confiderations always at the devotion of “the 
court: twenty-five boroughs. brought i in'their charters. 
Anno 1683, king Charles Il, by a ‘meffage t to the § ge- 
néral eae of Maflachufetts- as cere, that in ‘con 


Pt tae 


upon in Bubba of a quo warrantos aid Fike fasten, 
1684, in Chancery, in Trinity term,’ judgement was en- 
tered againft their charter, and it was vacated 5 the: Or 
lonies agents or attornies not appearing. 

Robert Humphrey, Efq;. agent for Maffachutetts: ee 
colony, in his letter to the governor and‘council, dated 
Inner Temple, May 2, 1685, and read in the general 
affembly July 8 following [/], ‘writes, < ‘The breaches 
affigned again{ft you, are as obvious as unanfwerable ; ‘fo 
that all the fervice your council and friends could have 
done you here, would have only ferved: to deplore; not 
prevent, that inevitable lofs. I fent you the lord keeper's § 
order of June 15, 1684, requiring your appearing. “frit 
day of Michaelmas term, elfe judgment entered: againft 
your charter) was to ftand. When this firft day came, 
Yau letters of attorney neither were, nor indeed could 

e, returned; accordingly, I applied to the Chancery for 
further time: where judgment pafles by refault; there 
may be archearing. Inftead of fending letters of attor- 


fe] A difregard to the ‘ats of trade, perfeeution of their fellow. 
chiftians, €c. 

(f],Mr. Humphrey at that time feems not to have been a real 
friend to New-England, 


ney, 











“rt ~ é | : ; 
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“ney, the colony fent only an addrefs to the king,  with- 
_ out colony feal, or any fubicription per orders, therefore 


ish ‘ 


it was not prefented. herewith fend you a copy of the 


* we 


judgment agaiaft’ your charter. Colonel Kirk was fixed 


oF ‘ 
wr 


upon, by Charles Ti, to be your governor 3 and’ James II, 


4 


is faid to have renewed his patent for your government.” 


Henry Cranfield, governor of the adjoining province 
of New-Hamphhire, is faid to have been appointed by 
Charles II, governor of New England. It is certain his 
commiffion was never publifhed ; if there was any fuch 
patent, it dropped by the death of Charles Il: by Charles 
the fecond’s fudden death,- whether natural, or. wickedly 
procured, we fhall/ not determine ; this affair was neg- 
leGted, and the New-England_ colonies continued for 
about two years. more, in the enjoyment of their charter 
privileges [zg]. , De ge cari Sh 
“Jofeph Dudley, Efq; was {ent over to the court of 


S 4 


England as their agent in the charter affairs 5 but’as be- 
ing a native of New-Eneland, and a cunning man, it was 
thought by the court that he was the proper -perfon to 
facilitate and to introduce a new adminiftration, or form 
of government. Accordingly, in April 1686, he was ap- 
pointed prefident, with a council to govern. New-Eng- 
land; he arrived at Bofton in June following: there were 
no confiderable acts in government in his time. In De- 
cember of the fame year, arrives Sir Edmond Andros, 
governor of New-England, with Nicholfon, lieutenant- 
overnor, and two independent companies of foldiers 
and ‘prefident Dudley was appointed chief-jultice. 
~The New-England charters being laid afide, the go- 
vernor and council (fix or ieven perions, generally ftran, 


{2} Plymouth colony had the fame fate with Maflachufetts-Bay. co- 
lony.in the affair of charters; Connecticut and Rhode-ifland colonies 
fubmitted, by refolve of their affemblics, to the king’s pleafure, and 
for two. years and a half were under the government of Sir Edmund 
Andros, without being required to furrender their charter ;° upon the 
Revolution, as their charter had never been vacated by law, nor fur- 
rendered, they were allowed by the court of England to reaffume their 
charters, and continue in the full enjoyment thereof to this day. 


4 gers) 
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gers) had the legiflative and executive power of governs ° 
nient. They a¢ted many unyuftand Oppreffive things 


for inftance, in property, they alledged, that the people’s’” 
conveyances were not according to the laws ‘of Eno- 


land, ‘and that upon their cHarter ceafing, their former 





Sa 


titles ceafed ; and obliged them to take out new’grants’” - 


or titles at high rates and extravagant fees: particularly 
the king affimed the abfolute government; and the pro- 


perty of the unappropriated lands; the granting of lands, | 
raifing of taxes, making of laws, with the executive part , 


likewile. 


Upon the arrival in April 1689, in Bofton, of the news 
of a thorough revolution in England, there was a kind, 
of popularinfurrection in Bofton againft the governor Sir 
Edmund Andros and his officers, who furrendered, and’. 
were fent home; a convention of the principal. géntle-., 
men of the colony was held in Bofton, who appointed a. 
council, Simon Bradftreet, prefident, or committee for the _ 
fafety of the people, and confervation of the peace; and. 
fummioned a convention of the reprefentatives of the peo- . 
ple. Accordingly, at the firft mecting, fixty-fix reprefen-. 
tativesof forty-four towns and diftricts were prefent ; and. | 
“May 24, there were reprefentatives from fifty-four places;. _ 
they refolved that the governor, deputy-goyernor, affif- 


tants, and other officers, as chofen May 12, 1686, fhould 
act in their refpective ftations; vz. Simon Bradftr 
governor; _ Thomas. Serjeant, major-general ; 


: ¢ 
BOs CSR rel 
‘ 


Oakes was {peaker of the houfe of reprefentatives : they 
refolved upon fix rates of taxes, whereofione rate was to! 
be in provifions : all this was tranfacted: wit 


New-England charters; it paffed the lower houfe, but 
the 


I> ARAL E 


; are Aw | Bs Tfaac , ; 
Adington, fecretary ; John Phillips, treafurer ‘Thomas... 
Danforth, prefident of the province of Main, Sc. Thomas ... 


vith fubmiffion 
to the king and queeén’s pleafure when notified. 7)" 
It was propofed by a writ of error,: to have.a rehear- 
ing concerning the New-England chartérs;:in' Weftminy«: 
fter-hall; but this was dropped. There’ was ‘a’ bilf”. 
brought into the convention parliament, for reftoring the... 
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the..convention, being diffolved foon after, it\dropped.» 
Upon. granting, the! new charter, the king allowed the: 
agents for -Maffachufetts-Bay to, nominate their firft go-)) 
vernor ; they,nominated. Sir, William, Phipps. .-.. syovno: 

-The “further provincial proceedings we defer,to th 
next article. wie od) Basildo bas 2 botses 2s! 


¢ } 
4 


1 2 








The boundary ine of Old Maffachufetts-Bay colony. P54 


. «THE fouthern line is, 1, With the late Plymouth co- _ 
lony forty-one miles ,; being fifteen-miles due W. twenty- . 
three miles W. 18 D..S. fee p. 401, and W..7 DN. 
three miles and a half. Upon this line lie the townfhips. 
of Hingham, Weymouth, Braintree, and Stoughton... 
2. [6] The line with Rhode-ifland colony, from the ; 
interfection of the’ north and fouth line from Patucket_ 
Falls to Maffachufetts-Bay fouth line, as fettled by agree- 
ment of the two colonies, May 14, 1719, and afterwards — 
confirmed by the king in council, is W, 7. D. N. about . 
cwénty miles to the N. W. corner of Rhode-ifland, being .. 
- aproduétion of Connecticut andRhode-ifland N, and S, . 
line, as fettled by agreement of thele two colonies, anno - 
1738. N.B. Here the differences of variation allowed. . 
per agreement with Rhode-ifland of W, 7 D..N: and with 
— Conneééticut of W. 9 D. N. .occafions..a notch of one 
mile and forty rods in the townfhip of Douglats, from the. . 
Rhode-ifland N. W. corner to the Conneéticut N. E._ 
corner: upon this line lie the townfhips of Wrentham, — 
Bellingham, Uxbridge, and Douglafs. 3. The ‘line 
with [7] Connecticut, run anno 1713, from faid N. E, 




















[4] Maffachufetts fouth line was fet off according to the letter of 
the, charter, from three miles fouth of the head of Stop-river in Wrent~- 
ham, being the moft foutherly branch of Charles-river; it falls into the 
main body of Charles-river at Medfield. | | 

(zJ°In N. lat. 42 D. 2 M. as obferved by the ingenious, learned, and 
inquifitive|-géntleman William Burnet, Efq; fometime governor of 








New-York, and afterwards governor of the province of Maifachufetts- Ane 

Bay ;, a worthy fon of the worthy, pious, and honeft, thengh political i 

bithop Burnet, ~ > | ii fh i 
WIG <3! corner ie 
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corner of Connecticut, OW. 9-D. N. to the NeW. cor- 
“ner of Conneéticut feventy-two miles ; viz. from faid N. 
E, corner of Connecticut to Conneticut river (ninety réds 
north of the N. E. corner of Suffield). thirty-eight miles, ° 
and from, thence to Connecticut N, W..corner thirty-four 
miles ; in all feventy-two: miles upon Connecticut: this 
line was ] fettled per agreement, and. afterwards con- 
firmed by the king -in. council: upon this line ie the 
townfhips of Dudley, Woodftock indented, Sturbridge, 
Brimfield, Somers, and Enfield indented; Suffield indent- — 
ed, Weftfield, Bedford, bloufaranicksy: No’ 3) and 2, and 
Sheffield. 

As an biapstnidlieds for Guts legal Liss cabal 
belonging’to the colony of Connecticut, but fettled, and 
for fome: time afiumed under the jurifdiétion, of Mafia- 
chufetts-Bay; !anno 1713, the province of Maffachufetts- 
Bay allowed the property; but-not jurifdiction ef fome 
of their vacant province lands, containing 105,793 acres 
in four feparate parcels,; Thefe equivalentlands werefold — 
at public vendue by the colony. of Connecticut Aprihas; 
1716, for 683%, New-England carrency in fixteen thares, 
viz. Gurdon Saltenftall, governor of Connecticut; Mrs. 
Saltonftall, Paul Dudley, Addington Davenport, Tho, 
Fitch, Anthony Stoddard,.:: William : Brattle,: minifter, 
Ebenezer Pemberton, a minifter of the gofpel,, Waliam — 
and Jofeph Dummer, each:one half of a fhare,Jonathan — 
Belcher; John White, Wiliam Clark, near Bofton com- 
mon, John Wainwright, Geary Newmanrand | John 
Cafwal, each one. third ‘of..a:fhare, “Nath: Gould, and 
Peter>Burs, each one half. ofa fhare, John Stoddard and 
Elifha Williams, each one half of a fhare; and to John 
Read one fhare : about 40,000 acres of thefe lands, by 
the late fettlement of a line with New: klamapiaite, fall 


[4] A late petition to Hie chit court, or tithe affembly forthe 
indented pt dahil of Maffachufetts-Bay, tobe’ fet off to’ the jurif- 
diction of Conneticut is idle and vain, becaufe the jurifdiction has 
been fome year's fince finally iffued by the King i it’ ‘council: 

into 


ca . r 
a at “ ~ 
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into the jurifdigion of New-Hampfhire upon Conneéti- 
cut river above Northfield. 7 mi 

The weft line of Maffachufetts-Bay hitherto is not fet- 
tled; the people of New-York pretend that their eaft 

line is Connecticut river [7], becaufe the Dutch colony, 
their predeceffors, extended their pretenfions fo far, and 
had a confiderable trade in Conneticut river. But we 
may obferve, that fome years fince, anno 1725, when 
New-York and Connecticut fettled their line, which wag 
afterwards confirmed by the king in council ; their fun- 
damental agreement was, that this boundary line fhould 
be at twenty miles eaft of Hudfon’s river, and parallel 
with the faid river; therefore naturally this line in the 
fame circumftances muft extend northward, and bound 
Maflachufetts-Bay and New-Hamphhire provinces. 

The [m] north and eaft lines have been in continued 
difputes in oppofite claims of Maffachufetts-Bay and 
New-Hampfhire: Anno 1739, the king in council, 
upon appeais from the judgment of commiffioners (per 
agreement of both parties) appointed under the great 
feal of Great-Britain, finally determined the fame. 
~~ As all difputable claims are now extinguifhed, we may 
reckon them as obfolete; but for the curious (antiqua- 
ties perhaps may be an improper term in a young colony) 
we fhall give fome fuccin@ account of thofe claims. 

It is frequently very difficult, and almoft impoffible to 
reconcile the letter of the boundaries of two old grants; 
becaufe generally more was granted, than had been fur- 
veyed, or perhaps more than had been difcovered ; there- 
fore the lines were ill expreffed, in loofe general terms, 
and frequently interfering ; which cannot be adjufted but 
by amicable voluntary conventions and agreements of 


- {Z] Anno1726, fome of the Maffachufetts-Bay people, in fettling 
Houfatonick townfhips, were arrefted to Albany court in an aétion of 
trefpafs againft a grant to fome Dutchmen from my lord Cornbury, 
governor of New-York, 

{m} It was defigned to refer the hiftory of this line to the fection of 
New-Hamphhire, but it feems more naturally to fall in this place. 


Vou, I. Ee the 
























































































































































heirs to the king in council, and the determinations — 
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the parties concerned ; to be explained and confirmed by z 
the king in council, the original granter, | 
Immediately upon the. royal grant or patent t to ‘the | | 
New-E. ngland company, called the council of ‘Plymouth, bs 
that council granted to Sir Ferdinando Gorge, governor 
of the fort of Plymouth, and fometime prefident of the — 
faid council, and to Mr. Mafon merchant of Thdén, | a 
their fecretary, jointly ; from Neumkeag or Salem river 
to Quenebec river along the fea fhore, and fixty miles — 
inland : foon after, they had feparate grants of feparate 4 
parcels of land: here, we are only to relate the difputes. * 
with Mr. Mafon’s heirs and affigns, and the fe@tion of — 
New-Hamphfhire mutt be referred to. | 
Anno 1621, March 9g, the council of Plymouth grant- r 
ed to John Majon, E{q; of London, their fecretary, his 
heirs and affigns, a tract of land from Neumkeag to. 
Merrimack river. Anno 1629, they granted to ditto a — 
tract [72] of land, between Merrimack river and Pifcata- 
qua river, fixty miles up each river, and thefe to be 
bounded by a line acrofs from river to river. Both thefe 
erants were joined in a new grant 1635, April 22, from 
the council of Plymouth to the faid Mafon, viz. fixty — 
miles up Neumkeag river, ec. and from the entrance of — 
Neumkeag (a creek between Salem and Beverley) round 
by the fea-thore to the middle entrance of Pifcataqua 
river, up Pifcataqua river, and Newichawennock river to — 
the head thereof, and thence north weftward till fixty 
miles be accomplifhed; and. crofs from the termination 
of each of thefe fixty miles, to be called New-Hamphhire. 
Anno 1635, Aug. 19, king Charles, by patent, confirms 
this grant called New-Hamphhire, with power of govern-,__ 
ment and jurifdiction (as in the palatinate or bifhoprick | 
of Durham) with power of conferring honours. : 
The complaints. from time to time of Mr. Mafon's _ 


Bak 


[z| This patent is pofterior to that of Mafflachufetts-Bay rorRaghs 


and therefore void, as the lands between Neumkeag and Merrimack, 


* a] 


 yivery 


there- T 
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thereupon, have been already related in p. 410; we fhall 
now mention fome very large private claims from Indian © 
grants, where both colonies of Maffachufetts Bay and. 
New-Hamphhire were fuppofed to be concerned in pro- 
perty, as well as in jurifdiction. = Tg aR 

“Anno 1629, the chiefs of the Indians of Merrimack ri- 
ver fold to John Wheelwright and others of the Mafia- 
chufetts-Bay colony, all that land beginning ‘ at the 
“end of twenty miles N, W. from Patucket falls, and 
«¢ thence running a N.E. line to interfeét Merrimack and 
<¢ Pifcataquarivers, and thefe two rivers,to be the bounds 
“¢ of it, from that line to the fea.” This, together with 
other lands, included all the late province of New- 
Hamphhire. This claim'was revived by Mr, Cooke and 
others, about thirty years fince, when fome Irifh Prefby- 
terians petitioned both affemblies of Maffachuletts-Bay 
and of New-Hampbhire, for a fettlement or townfhip of 
lands: thefe emigrants are fettled upon part of thofe 
lands by charter or grant from the governor and council 
of New-Hampfhire ; their townfhip is called London- 
derry (formerly Nutfield) and flourifhes much ; they are 
a noted pattern and example of induftry and frugality ; 
particularly they excel in the fabric or manufacture of 
linen cloth, May the other townfhips of New England 
copy from them! This townfhip lies a few miles eait of 
Patucket falls of Merrimack river. 

Anno 1683, a large tract of land called the Million 
purchafe, both fides of Merrimack river above Souhagen 
river, was granted by the Sachems of the Weymaiet or 

- lower river Indians, and the Penycook or upper river 
Indians, to Jonathan Tyng of Dunitable for valuable 
- confiderations. This tra¢t of land extended upon the 
- weft fide of Merrimack river, from the mouth of Sough- 
agen river, where it falls into Merrimack river, fix miles 
and a half up the faid Soughagen or Souhegonack river ; 
thence Ni 20 D. weftward, ten miles; thence in a direct 
Tine from’ the northward as far as the moft foutherly end 
_ or part (meaning, I fuppote, the production weftward of 
| mie 2 a line 
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a line from. the foutherly end of. the. faid pond) of the 
great pond or lake, commonly called Wenapefioche } Jake; _ 
extended upon the eaft fide of Merrimack river from 
Brenton’s_ lands or farm. (in. Litchfield), fix miles | in 
breadth eaftward, and thence running in a ‘direct. line 

- northward unto, Ase as far as, the moft foutherly end or. 
part of Wenepafioche lake ; neither of thefe welt oreaft | 
lines. to, come nearer to the river of Merrimack than fix 
miles ; an Indian plantation of three miles fquare is re- 
ferved. Thefe lands were conveyed i in feveral parcels, ? 
and at fundry times, to certain perfons by transfers, anno 
1684, 1685, and 1686; of which transfers fome were 
acknowledged before the magiftates of the adminiftration 
of the old colony of Maffachufetts- -Bay, and fome before Mg 
thofe of king James the fecond’s reign. After thefe con- 
veyances and transfers were confirmed by Robert. Tufton 
Mafon proprietor of New-Hampfhire, April 15, 1686, 
fo far as falls within the royal grant of New- -Hampthire, 
at a quit-rent of 10s. fterling per annum when demanded, 
they were regulated into twenty equal hares, 7 a 


Jofeph Dudley | Samuel Shrimpton John BI dagon is 
Charles Lidget William Stoughton Peter Bulkeley 
John Ufher Richard Wharton. WilliamBlathwayt 
Edward RandolphThomas HenchmanJonathan ses 
John Etabbard Thaddeus Macarty. Daniel Cox. satis 
Robert ThompfonEdward Thompfon 


And three other perfons to be hereafter named and a: aor oreed 
upon; no benefit of furvivorfhip; to be divided as : fon 
as may be, and each fhare may take up 5000 acres at 
difcretion- for the prefent. Thefe grants and regulations 
were alfo confirmed July 12, 1686 (and entered Noy, 9, 
following) by, Jofeph Dudley, prefident, and by the 
council of his mayefty’s territory and dominion of New- | 
England in America;, with an addition of the townfhip © 
of Concord, Chelmsford, Groton, Lancafter, Stow, and _ 
Dunftable, antl twelve miles more of land. "This claim 

was 


i foe ve 
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was in a manner. revived about twenty- -eight years fince, 
Dut foon dropped ; it is now again revived: by an adver= 
tifement in the Botton Gazette of June 21, 1748. Thefe 
Jands at’ prefent are in the jurifdiction of New-Hamp- 
thire, and mutt be claimed in that province. 

Not many years fince Mrs. Rand from New-England, 
heirefs or reprefentative of Thomas Goffe, one of the 
twenty- fix original patentees or proprietors of Maffachu- 
fetts-Bay stant, entered a claim in Chancery accordingly, 
and ¢ gave fome difturbance to the Maffachuletts-Bay vef- 
fels i in the river ‘Thames in London, by entering a Ne 

exeat in Chancery ; pretending they were the produce of 
that colony, which the twenty-fix original proprietors had 
never jointly affigned to the fertlers ; “but upon her death, 
and one of the heirs of the other original proprietors ap- 
pearing, the affair dropped; and the fettlers, by their 
reprefentatives in general aflembly, continue in quiet pot- 


fefhon by prefeription. 











For many years there had been a difpute concerning 
the north boundary of Maffachufetts-Bay colony with 
New-Hampthire; New-Hampfhire claimed, from three 
miles north of the middle channel of the mouth of Mer- 
rimack river due weit, until it meet with other’ Britifh 
governments ; Maffachufetts- Bay claimed, from three 
miles north of the Black Rock, where Mertimack river 
emptied itfelf into the ocean, when the® charter was 
granted ; thence running at three miles diftance parallel 
with the river, to three miles north of the fork or crotch 
where this river firft receives the name Merrimack; and 
from thence ‘due weft to the South-Sea, or to any ¢ of his 
Majelty* s other territories. 

- {o] Anno 1731, the general affembly of New-Hamp- 
thire appointed Mr. Rindge their agent, to  follicit at 









































{fo} E have been the more particular in this affair, that it may ferve, 
thy way of inftance, to. illuftrate the length of time required to bring 
Plantation: affairs to an iffue at the court of ,Great-Britain. The 
affair of the boundaries between lord Baltimore of Maryland, and the 
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home, for fettling their boundaries with the province of8 


Mailachufetts-Bay’; 1733, the petition was prefented ; 


1734; Jan. 5, the Board of Trade and Plantations, fent — 


to the attorney. and. follicitor-general, this. queftion, — 


<¢ From what part of Merrimack river, the three miles 


<< limitation ought to be taken ?” March 19, the report: 
was, ‘‘ From three miles north of the mouth of Mer- — 
“ rimack river.”, 1737, April g, by the confent of both. 
parties, a commiffion under the great feal was iffued to 
fome gentlemen of the councils in the neighbouring — 
provinces to hear and judge in the affair. The com-_ 
miffioners met at Hampton in New-Hampfhire Aug.1, — 


and gave their determination Sept. 2; , both parties ap- 


pealed ‘to the king in council, and the commiffioners ad-_ 
journed themfelves to Aug. 1, 1738, to receive the king’s_ 
pleafure. 1739, March s, the appeals were heard befare. 4 
the proper committee of privy council, and afterwards 
their report was heard before the king in council, where | 


the affair was finally determined. Conformably to this de- 


termination the lines were run by the province of New- — 
Hamphhire, ex parte, the Mafiachufetts-Bay . govern-. 
ment refufed to join in the furvey; the line between — 
New-Hamphhire and the province of Main,.by Mr. ~ 
Bryant ;. the line, parallel with, and at three miles (on ~ 
the north fide), diftance from the river Merrimack, by. 


Mr. Mitchell; and the line from Patucket falls ftation 


W..10 D. N..to New-York eaft- line by .Mr. Hazen., | 
Thefe lines or furveys were in May, 1741, lodged with © 


the records of both provinces. 


We aia now to delineate the northerly dine of Maf- 


fachufetts-Bay province. The commiflioners for fettling 
of it, 1737, put it thus, ‘‘ If the fame lands were grant- 
‘* ed by W. and M. charter, as by that of Charles 1;” 
then this line fhould run three miles north from the Black 
Rock at the mouth of the river Merrimack, and parallel 


Betis of Penfylvania, is of a much longer flanding, and not as yet 
iffued. 


with. 











ae, 
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with the river to’ three’ miles north’of the crotch where 
the rivers of Winnepafiake and Pemegawaffet meet, 
and thence due weft’: but if otherwife, then the line is 


to begin at three miles north from the mouth of the faid 


river, and run from thence due weft. Upon the appeals 
the king i in council iffied the cafe in neither of thefe 
ways ; but that after the parallel was carried fo far as the 
flexure’of the river at Patucket falls, it fhould proceed 
no farther ;\ becatfe if the parallel line were to be con- 
tinued farther, it would-be eaft, and not north, from the 
river ; the courfe of the river from this fexbre becom- 
ing north and fouth; and from a {tation three miles 


_ north of the flexure or falls, the line to run W. to D. 


N. by compafs, to New-York eaft line. 
Mr. Mitchell’s line parallel with Merrimack river be- 
gins at three miles north of a Black Rock, to Patucket 


; ftation, being W. 9 D. S. by compafs twenty-feven miles. 


This parallel line paffes through and cuts off part of the 
following townfhips of Maffachufetts-Bay government, 
viz. Salifbury, Amefbury, Haverhill, Methuen, Dracut, 
and Nottingham ; the colony of Matfachufetts- Bay had 
extended thefe town fhips beyond the three miles north 

of Merrimack, not fo much upon account of their having 
affumed the jurifdiction of that country, at the time of 


“granting thefe townfhips, but chiefly becaute ie were 


Indian grants to Maffachufetts people. 

Mr. Hazen’s line from Patucket ftation three miles 
eaft of Merrimack river, runs W. 10 D. N. by compafs 
to cut Connecticut river (one mile and three quarters 
north of Northfield meeting houfe; and about ten miles 
fouth of fort Dummer) Gfty: three miles fifty-eight rods ; 
thence to New-York line twenty miles eaft from Hud- 
fon’s river, thirty-fix miles fixty rod; inall about ninety 
miles. The line continued falls in with Hudfon’s river 
fix miles above Albany church, and a little below the 
mouth of Mohawks river. This line paffes through, and 
takes off from the Maffachufetts. Bay jurifdiction, fome 
parts of the following townfhips and lands, viz.. Dun- 

Eres {table, 
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ftable, Groton, Townfend, [p] Ipfwich: newtownhhip, Ca- 
nada to Rowley, fome province vacant lands, Canada to 
Sylvefter and others, Canada to: Roxbury, Winchefter, 
Northfield, Fall-fght townfhip, Bofton new townthip, 
No. 2, and province vacant lands to New-York eaft line. 


The, fea line of the old colony of Maffachufects- sBay ‘2 
ae not exceed eighty miles, 


The fuperficial land cgpieee of faid colony we e may 
eftimate inthis manner: r. Its northerly line in a direct 
courfe, north fide of Meek river, W. 9 D. S. to 
Pantucket {tation 1s twenty-feven miles; thence W. 10 | 
D. N. to New-York eaft line are about’ ninety miles; 
being in all about 117 miles. 2. Its foutherly line is 
from 1 Conohaffet rocks to the notch in Bridgewater, fifteen 
miles; thence W. 18 D. fouth to the ftation tree twenty- — 
three miles ; thence W. 7 D. N. to Rhode-ifland, N. W. 
comer, which is nearly 8 fame with Conasaicia NiE. 
corner twenty-four miles [4g], thence W..9 D..N. to Con- 


(p]. A few years fince, the general aflembly of the Maflachufetts- 
- Bay wasin the humour of diftributing the property of much vacant or 
province land; perhaps in good policy and forefight, to fecure to the 
Maffachufetts people, by pofleffion, the property of part of fomé con- — 
troverted lands ; accordingly it came to pafs, that upon a ‘royal com- 
miffion from the court 6f Great-Britain, to determine this controverfy, 
the jurifdiction, but not the property, was allotted to New-Hamphhire, 
- or rather to the crown. Some of thefe grants, called townfhips, were 
to the inhabitants of the feveral old townfhips, e. g. to Bofton three 
townfhips, to Ipfwich one, &c, nine townfhips were voted, but only — 
‘ feven granted, to the defcendants of the N araganfet or Pequod Indian 
war foldiers 1637, called Naraganfet townfhips; nine townfhips were 
“granted to the heirs of the militia, or foldiers, who went againft. Ca- 
nada, anno 1690, and are called Canada townhhips. A parcel of thefe 

townthips, the furtheft up-in the country, run W. 5 and a half D. S. 
acrofs from Merrimack river thirty-five miles to Conneéticut river, 
as a barrier againft the Indians, they are called the double line ‘of 
towns; whereof No. 3, 8, and Q, are very mountainous, rocky, 
#0 ftony, not capable of fettlement; No. 4°and 7 takes the bet 

ands, 

At prefent there remains in the territory af Old Maffachufetts- Bay 
colony, vacant or provincial lands, not exceeding the value of fix 
townfhips of fix miles {quare each. — 

(¢] This line, by a production of about twenty miles, falls in with 
Hudfon’s river, about half a mile below the mouth of Efopus river 


‘Gheehicut 
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necticut N. W. corner feventy miles'; being in all about 
132 miles. 3. The meridian diftance from the above- 
{aid northerly and to the foutherly line is about forty- 


- feven:vmiles.: Thefe’ forty-feven miles multiplied into 


125, which is nearly the medium between the northerly 
and foutherly liné, produces 5875 {quare miles, »which 
are 3,750,000 acres [7]. | S5¥S Jor 2901 
“<A to the fituation of this American: province of 
Mafflachufetts-Bay in New-England, upon the furface of 


the ‘terreftrial globe; we fhall obferve that Boston’ the 


chief town or metropolis of New-England, from the ob- 
fervations of the late ingenious Mr. Thomas Robie, fel- 
Jowof Harvard, alias Cambridge college of New-England 
determined it to be in 42 D. 25 M.N. lat. and [s] welt 

from London 4-H. 46 M. which is W. long. 71 D. 
30 M. 


““[r] By a late determination of the king in council, the province of 
Maffachufetts-Bay, has loft of its claimed lands, about one half in 
number. of acres: thus eftimated ; the foutherly line of the claimed 
lands difunited from Maffachufetts, is 1t7 miles; the northerly line 
is from Endicot’s tree, three miles north of the fork of Merrimack 
river, thirty-five miles to Connecticut river, and thence to New-York 
_eaftline about fixty miles, being in all about ninety-five miles, whereof 
a medium extent eaft and weft is 106 miles; this multiplied into fifty- 
five miles, the meridian diftance between Pantucket falls and -Endicot's 
tree, gives 5830 {quare miles, which are 3,731,200 acres. 

There are fome aétual furveys of extents which ought not to be loft 
in oblivion; as for inftance, from Merrimack river due weft to Groton 
meeting-houfe are twelve miles ; from Groton meeting-houfe (as fur- 
-veyed by-colonel Stoddard, major Fulham, and Mr. Dwight, by: order 

of the general affembly) to Northfield meeting-houfe W.16:D.N. 
» by compafs, are forty-one miles and a half; from Deerfeld meeting- 
houfe near, Connecticut river, .a little higher, to Albany church upon 


the weft fide of Hudfon’s river, W. 12 anda half D.N. are fitty-feven 


miles twenty rod... From {uch actual furveys the public roads, may be 


»Jaid out to better advantage than at prefent: for inftance, the prefent 


road from Bofton to Albany (this is the road to Montreal in Canada) 
by way of Springfield, the Houfatonicks, and Kinderhook is:about 


}¥200 miles; anew and better road, but, not as yet well improved, is 


via Lancatfter and Nichawog to Sunderland upon Connecticut river 


+ eighty-four, miles, and from Deerfield, a little higher to Albany, are 


fifty-feven miles, being in all only about 150 miles, 


The 
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The general hiftory under the old charter adininiftration 


continued, |. .| 


a Pk 


& D397 Wee 


TH I S charter was dated March 4,:2628- 3 by chawen 


Mr. Cradock was nominated their firft\governor, but by. 


reafon of his advanced age, he:declined going over; 
and Mr. Endicot, deputy-governor, but being of no 
note, he was dropped: the company in London chofe 
John Winthrop, governor, and Thomas Dudley, deputy- 
governor. VOM Mier tes, 


. Anno 1629, the company fent over 3 50 people, . I 15 


ae. 


neat cattle, fome horfes, fheep, and goats (moft of this 


ftock died in the paflage) fix pieces of cannon, with - — 
ftores ; they landed at Neumkeag, now Salem, June 24, 


\ 


Salem. 3 ive 2 Ae wR 
1630. In April, Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Dudley, with 


16293; Mr. Endicot, their leader, gave it the name 


fome of the adventurers and affiftants, many fettlers and’ 
fervants, proyifions and {ftores, in all feventeen fhips, were - 


fent.over this year: of the fettlers about 100 died the farft 
year; and the furvivors [¢] fuffered much for want of 


(s] By the fame-eclipfe of the moon, March 15, 1717, obferved by 
Cafliniand De la Hire at Paris (which is g M. 40 feconds in time eaft 
from London) and by Mr. Robie ‘at Cambridge of New-England. 
Two obfervations better afcertain the difference of time between two 
remote places, than an ebfervation in one place, and a calculation only 
for the other. SSS EZR ara 

(¢] Deputy-governor Dudley, March 28,1631, wrote home to his 
friends in England, ‘‘ The 180 fervants which we had fent ‘over, we 
could not avoid giving them all their liberty, though they coft us from 
16 to zo/. fterling a perfon, not having bread kine, for a:fortnight. 
If any comes to this fettlement to plant for worldly ends (but if for 
fpiritual he’ may do well) that can live well at home, he commits an: 
error, of which he will foon repent him; we failed of our expectation 
to our great damage. People of England, who are endued with 
grace, and furnifhed with means to find their families for eighteen 
months, and to build and plant, let them come. In the beginning of 
our fettlements we had great ficknefs and mortality, as well as the fet- 
tlers of New-Plymouth, which feemed to proceed from want of warm 
lodging and good diet; they who landed in fammer died of fevers 
from the heats; they who landed in winter, as thofe of New-Plymouth, 
died of the fcurvy, ‘ A 

provifions, 
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provifions. After a chargeable, long, and tedious voyage, 
they landed at Salem ; they difliked Salem, and chofe to 
fettle where the land was better; they proceeded to the 
mouth of [~] Charles-river farther up the bay. Here fome, 
- fettled, and called it Charles-Town ; fome fettled at.Sa-. 
gus-river, now Lynn; fome at Myftic-river, now Med-. 
ford; thefe two fettlements are between Salem and 

Charles-Town;. fome from Charles Town. croffed over, 

and fettled upon a Peninfula, now called Boston, the me- 

tropolis of Britifh America; fome fettled from Charles- 

Town weftward at Newtown and Watertown; fome from 

Bofton fettled two miles weft fouthward, and called it 
_ Rockfbury, becaufe rocky ground; fome fettled four 

miles fouth from Bofton, and called it Dorchefter ; 

they were moftly weft countrymen. Newbury fettled 
1635 [w}. Hs 108 0H : 
Being fickly, and fearing the feverity of the winter, 

‘many were difcouraged; about 100 perfons returned 

with the fhips to England ; fome Libertines went to a 

fmall fettlement which had been made at Pifcataqua. 
without this jurifdiction. From: fettling out, April 30, 
-- to December following, died upwards of 200 perfons. 

_ Anno 1631, freemen were firft admitted, and here the 
old charter law-book begins; preceding May, 1634, 
admitted about 390 freemen; preceding 1641, about 
4000 fettlers came from England. For the twenty fol- 
lowing years, the independent manner in religion was 
fafhionable at home, and more people went home from 
New-England, than came abroad to New-England. Af- 
ter the Reftoration, the epifcopal church of England a- 
gain became rigid, and many Diffenters came over with 
their minifters; thus Mr. Allen was appointed minifter 










































































[x] It was fo called fome years before this fettlement. 
fw] Here I could proceed, and give the hiftory of the firft fettling 
and progreflive improvements of moft townfhips in the province of 
Maffachufetts-Bay ; but this would be of too private and confined a 
nature, to be admitted into a general {ummary, and could engage the 
attention of but a few readers. p 
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of Bofton; Mr. Lee of Briftol, Mr. Bailey of Watertown, 
»o The. affiduous and well-qualified ‘agent ‘Dummer, “in 
his, ingenious and_ politic piece, publifhed in’ London, 
£721, indefence of the New-England charters, ~when all” 
charter and proprietary governments’ were in danger of 
being annihilated, by a bill brought into the Houfe of 
Commons of Great-Britain; he writes, “* That the'éx- 
“* pence of fettling the Maffachufetts-Bay colony for'the — 
“* firft twelve years, was about 200,000/. fterling ; that . 


“¢ the fettlers were neither neceffitous nor criminals.) > 


a 


ress s sa tg 
f.2? woet se 


The hiftory of their fucceffive governors, is as follows: 

1630. The company of Maffachufetts-Bay adventurers’ 
in London, chofe for their governor, John, Winthrop, a 
lawyer, fon of Adam Winthrop, of Groton in Suffolk ; 
he brought over with him to New-England the proceeds 
of an eftate of 600 to 700 J. fterling per annum; was almoft 
annually elected governor till. his. death; he. was. very 
charitable, particularly in diftributing his medicinal Van 
Helmont noftrums to the poor... His fon wasi very in: 
ftrumental in procuring the Connecticut. charters cand 
was annually chofen their governor during his life... His’ 
grandfon_was fome time major-general. of ‘the colony, 
and chief-juftice or judge; he died 1717...Tohis great 
grandfon John, .was dedicated the xlt» vol..of the-Phik 
lofophical tranfactions of the London Royal Societys: he 
died lately in London. bused twee 

1636. In oppofition to Mr. Winthrop, Henry Vane, 


fon of Sir Henry Vane, was chofen| governor; he-came 


overan enthufiaftic rigid Puritan ; his ‘conduét.was, dif- 
agreeable to the people, he was dropped. the year follow- 
ing, and Mr. Winthrop chofen as formerly... He:was 
afterwards. member of the long parliament, in England s 
and executed asa traitor 1662. Ait. 50, | isvidsit 
_, 1645. Thomas Dudley was eleéted governor;“Mr; 
‘Winthrop, deputy-governor: Mr. Dudley. was-borniat 
Teo . Northamp- 
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Northampton; he wasa Puritan, and bred in the army ; 
he was about ten years fteward to the earl of Lincoln; 
he came over deputy-governor 1630, and was at times 
chofen major-general of the colony ; he died in Rockf- 
bury,| July 31, 1652, Ait. 77... His fon Jofeph Dudley 
fuftained many great and arduous pofts, Colony-agent, 
prefident of the council, chief-juftice, member of par- 
liament in England, ‘and governor of the province of 
- Maffachufetts-Bay, as fhall be in courfe related more at 
_ large... His grandfon Paul Dudley, Efq; is the prefent 
chief-juftice of the province of Maffachufetts-Bay, of 
long experience in the laws and cuftoms of the province ; 
he is noted abroad. in the world, by fome ingenious 
pieces, relating to the natural hiftory of New-England, 
publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions of the Lon- 
don Royal Society, for the years 1720 and1721. 
°1653. John’ Endicot was chofen governor; he'‘died 
1665.1665, Richard Bellingham, a lawyer, a very old 
man, was elected; he had been an affiftant or magiftrate 
thirty years before; he was chofen governor for feven years 
fucceffively 5 he ‘died 1671, AEt. 80. He had formerly 
been treafurer of the province ; he was very fevere againit 
Anabaptifts and Quakers ; his memory is perpetuated by 
the township of Bellingham, being called after his name. 
ver671.°Was chofen John Leverett; he was annually 
| continued governor till death 1676, inthe autumn. His 
| father’ Thomas Leverett, with his family, removed 
1633; from Bofton in Lincolnfhire of Old-England, to 
| New-England. Bill 
> ¥676, Simon Bradftreet was ele@ed governor ; he was 
| annually rechofen till anno 1686, the charter being va- 
| cated, +he was fuperfeded by, prefident Dudley : upon 
the Revolution in New-Eneland, April 1689, fubfequent 
towand confequent of the Revolution in England, Nov. 
16885 by the advice and difection of the principal, in- 
habitants of the colony, with‘the other colony officers, as 
elééted1686, he ‘reaffarhed” the government, till the 
arrival of the new charter, May, 1692. This was ap- 
: spnierhs proved 
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proved of, and ‘confirmed by W. and M. “He was born 

in Dideolafhite: had been a fellow of Emanuel College 
in’ Canibridge of Old-England; fucceeded governor — 
Thomas Dudley, as fteward to the earl of Lincoln ; he > 
married a filter of governor Jofeph Dudley 5 he died | 
March 27, 1697, Ait. 95; he was the longeft liver of all 
the firit planters of New-England. 

Some fhort time after the fucceffion of king James II, 7 
the charter being vacated, Jofeph Dudley, Eq; who had 
been fent over the colony’ s agent, arrived in Bofton, — 
June 1686, as prefident with a council ; he affumed the: 
adminiftration ; he was fuperfeded by oe 

The arrival of Sir Edmund Andros, governor of New- 
England, in Dec. 1686; he continued governor, until 
fent home, with his dices’ by the Revolutioners in the — 
fpring, 1689. He had been governor of New- York under 
the duke (J of York and Albany for feven years pre- 
ceding 1684, when he was fuperfeded by colonel Dongan 
a Roman catholic: anno 1692 in Virginia he had the 
chief command, having fucceeded Francis Nicholfon, 
who was lieutenant- -governor under lord Howard, prin- 
cipal governor, difmiffed ; Sir Edmund continued gover- 
nor until 1698, when colonel Nicholfon from Mary- 
land fuperfeded him ; governor Nicholfon returned to 
England 1704, and was fucceeded by the earl of Ork- _ 
ney. Ffere we infenfibly anticipate affairs pelonsa to. 
the fection of Virginia. 


The fucceffive major-generals under the old hated y 
were, Thomas Dudley, John Endicot, Edward Gibbons, x 
Robert Sedgwick, Humphrey Atherton, Daniel. Den-.; 
nifon, John. Leverett, Daniel Gookin, and ‘Fhomas._ 
Sergeant. ah ag 

The fucceffive fecretaries, were William Burgis, Simon 
Bradftreet, Increafe Newel, and Edward Rawfons be-> 
tween’. the: old “and new. ¢hasters in the intermediate , 

[x] The city of New-York was fo called from his Enelith title Ds 


and the city of Albany from his Scots ticle. ite 
arbitrary 


+ 
», 
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arbitrary oppreffive adminiftration in the ek of James 
I], James Randolph was fecretary. 

Colonel. Uther, atthe Revolution was ereituret for the 


dominions of New-England ; upon this Revolution he 
went off abruptly. - 


4 


[ y] Some fi ngularly remarkable laws J] cuftoms iu the old 
charter adwminifiration. 





THE IR enacting ftyle was, It is ordered by this court, 
ond the authority thereof. 

For many years from the beginning, the governor, 
affiftants, or council, not under feven, and deputies or 
reprefentatives in a legiflative capacity [2] voted toge- 

ther; but from long é experience divers inconveniencies 
were found to arife, “and it was enacted 1652, that the 
magiftrates (governor and council) fhould fit and vote 
apart, conftituting [a] a feparate negative. 

The governor, deputy-governor, and affiftants, or 
council called magiftrates, were the fuperior court for 

appeals in civil cafes; and were the court of oyer 
and terminer in cafes of life, member, banifhment, 
and divorce. After they were conftituted two diftinct 
houfes, if they happened to differ in any cafes of judi- 
-cature civil or criminal, the affair was to be determined 
by a vote of the whole court met together. The ge- 











[ y] Thefe minutes and common place from records, and obferva- 
tions of felf and friends, I hope, are exact, and all matters material 
may be depended upon ; but the bufinefs of my profeflion and other 
affairs, do not allow me time fuflicient to reduce them into a ftrié if 
method or order; therefore they ‘appear mifcellaneous, but in fome 
loofé manner digefted for the ufe of future writers. 

[=] In Scotland, before the happy.uniion 1707, in their parliaments, 
the peers, commiffioners for fhires or counties, and commiffioners: for 
‘burghs or boroughs, made only one houfe and voted together. 

fa] The colonies of Conneticut’ aid Rhode-ifland followed their 
example,.and' their legiflature to thisday confifts of two negatives: 
the governor has no third negative, a9 inthe provinces ftriétly belong- 
ing to the crown; but in the upper houfe or negative, in cafe of an 
equivote, he determines the affair, . 


I P neral ‘ 
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neral court: only, ‘had. power to pardon ‘condemned cri- 
minals, ‘The governor when prefent was prefident' if’ ’ 
all-courts... No general court:to be continued’ above one 
year. The: governor,, deputy-governor, of majority of 
the -affiftants, may calla general affembly ;>but this-af 
fembly is not to be adjourned or diffolved; but*by avote*! 
of the famenicsigs vaio, tom isvoy-ysiqeb bas 1omigvor)) & 
County courts may admit freemen, being [4] church- © 
members, that is, of the independent or congregational © 
religious mode; only freemen were capable of. voting in © 
civil aflemblies: 1662, upon the king’s letter, this law? 
was repealed. Jtiosisi 
Formerly fome»townfhips: had it-in their option; to — 
fend or not fend: deputies to the general affembly. > Theo — 
deputies of Dover and fuch other towns as are ‘not’by? 7 
law bound to fend deputies, may be'excufed: % « 40 26> 
The officers annually elected by the freemen“in ges0 » 
neral. (not «by their, reprefentatives: or sdeputies’ in. the? © 
general court or affembly) were the governor, the des: 
puty-governor, » the» affiftants: or council; the treafurer;)* 
the major-general, the admiral at fea, the commiffioners’™ 
for the united: colonies, and thefecretarys: 0) 2 ©) s) tern) 
By an, act. 1641;;the freemen:of any fhire oritown, !0 
have liberty to,chufe’ deputies for the general:court:[cjp 
either in their ownfhire: or-town, or:elfewheresasitheyi!? 
judge -fitteft 5 fo belit,: they) be freemeniand inhabiting = 
this jurifdiction:. ..» lo svobpdisiq-@ ef spaniod 
By a law made 1654, no perfon, who is an‘ufualorov 
common attorney in,any [d] inferior court; fhalbbe adviia 
{] This was too narrow and confined, perhaps’ more fevére thai’ 
ever was practifed by, the church of England in’ its: moftrbigotted and. 
faulted periods ; the prefent generation.in.New-England are of-an ex-; ¢; 
tenfive charity to all Proteftants, though differing in fome peculiar, but ’ 
not effential, modes or ways of worfhip. SSE Re ee wa tie 
(c] This law was not re-enacted under the new’ charter ‘adminiftra> 
tion, but a fpecial act; refidence was required,’ by’ the ‘influence of 2°’? 
party or faction averfe to a polite affembly ‘well verfed’in ‘comifercial,, 
and other public general affairs of the’ world!) °°" (8 19% ais wont 
[2] At this time the general ‘aflembly was called the fupremie or ge~ 
neral court. "<" IPR OER eee ee as dredge. 
. ‘: - mitted 
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mitted to fit as a depaty in the general court or af 

fembly. an 

Where. the country or colony laws are deficient, the. 

_ cafe fhall be determined by the [e] word of Gop. - 
Disfranchifement, and banifhment; were the ufoal 

penalties for great crimes. 


Governor and deputy-governor jointly agreeing, or arly 


of ; their affiftants, confenting, have: power out of court, 
to reprieve a-condemned malefactor, till the next court 
of affiftants, or general court; and that the general 


court only hath ipower to pardon a condemned male-" 


factory 

he Enacted, That a Mint-houfe be erected in Bof- 
ton, ‘to coin filver of fterling alloy into 12d. 6d. and 3d.- 
pieces; in value lefs than ‘that of the prefent Enelifa” 
coin by 2d. in the fhilling; the ftamp to be, within a - 
double ring; on the one fide Massacnusets, with 
a tree in the centre ; on the other fide New-ENGLAND, 
with the year [ f] 1652, and the figure x11, vi, and r1, 
according to the value of each piece; with a private 
mark. ‘Excepting Englifh coin, no other money to be 
current in this com mon-wealth ; 5 per cent. for [g| charges - 
of coining to be allowed by the owners of the filver 
brought into the mint to be coined. 'Exportation of 
this coin; except twenty fhillings for neceflary expences, 
is prohibited on pain of confifcation of all -vifible eftate, 
Coinage is a prerogative of the Sovereignty, not of a 
colony. Scarce any of this coin now appears; with all 
other: filver coin,: itis ‘drove away by a multiplied: fal- 
lacious bafe paper-currency. 

Befides«fome fimall: duties of impoft upon ftrone li. 
quors imported s-and’a fmall excife of 2 §, 6d, per hhd. 


(eJ, Our Bible in thefe times was their body of laws, civil as well as. 
ecclefaitical, efpecially in criminal cafes. 
_. {f] All the New-England coin is dated 1652 ; though for many 
following years they continued coining, 
(g}.In, Qreat-Brisain the coinage charge is defrayed by the govern- 
ment} for iv ufe the parliament allows 15,0004. per annum, 
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upon cyder,, and. apalt liquors, retained ; and | tony ! 
6d. per ton, upon thipping ; ; the ordinary 1 reven! ule! was 
a poll tax or capitation. upon al], male whites. of 16 ZEt, 
and upwards, and a rate of — d. in the pounc of pri ay 
he 









cipal eftate at fmall valuations ; thus for ‘inftance, an 
1651, the tax was 20 d. per poll, and. a rate of 1.4, int 
pound eftate. 2% said bi 

_Anno 1692, a the old agade. expired, a tax. of 
10s. poll, and a rate of 30s. upon every. 100. of f princi- 
pal eftate, was computed to raife 305 090 4. value equal to 
proclamation money. 

Anno 1639, a Court merchant i is appointed. Wien 
ftranger’s affairs do not allow him to tarry the ordinary 
terms of the courts; the governor or deputy, with any 
two of the affiftants, or any, three of the alate may 
call a fpecial court. 

. Several aéts. for fairs. and markets | in feveral towns; 
for inftance, in Bofton two yearly fairs, and. a weekly 
market upon the sth day [4]. 

Enacted, a fmall body of good maritime laws 1 in twenty: 
feven fections. 

The ceconomy of their militia was after this manner, 
All white men. of 16 A&t, and upwards, were inlifted 5 
no company.of foot. to be under fixty-four private men 
({mall. towns, are.to join). no troops of horfe to-exceed 
feventy. men. ‘The non commifiion officers to be ap- 
pointed. by. the. commiffion. officers. of the company, 
The commifiion officers, of a. company, to,be.chofen by.a 
majority. of the men. inlifted.in that company, to: be 
approved, by the county-court, or feffions. All. the’ 
companies of one county or regiment, by a majority. of the, 
men belonging to.that.regiment, are to.chufe,a. ferjeant, 
major of the county, the commander of that regiment. 
The commander. of ali the. militia.of the colony was iii a 
major-general, annually: chofen “by the general’ affém* 


[4] It is not eafily to be aarainical fies that’ fad court mer etlate 
and weekly markets, were not re- enacted under the new ligatie, ad- 
miniftration, 


4 5 a 7g asbiga 
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Secor. VIII. Of Massactusetts-Bay. 43% 
bly [7]. Any feven affiftants, whereof the goveriior or 
deputy-governor to be one, may ‘impref foldiers,’ 
- To. prevent oppreffion, any perfon taking’ exceflive 
wages for work done, or unreafonable prices for neceft 
fary merchandize ; fhall be fined at the difcretion' of the 
court where the offence is prefented. The feleat meni to 
regulate the wages of porters. . 

The forms of their judicial oaths were): By ime Nate 
of the Living, and fometimes Ever-living Gop—By 
the great Name of the Ever-living Almichty Gop— 
By the great and dreadful Name of the Ever-living 
Gop. Thefe were ufed according to’ the folemnity of 
the occafion. 

_Any perfon may view and have attefted ‘copies’ of any 
records ; the journals of the council excepted. 

{&] Powowoers to be fined five pounds. Jefuits, orany’ 
Roman catholic eccléfiaftics, to be banifhed ; if they re- 
turn, to fuffer death: this law was afterwards extended 
to the Quakers. 

Anno 1656, none of that'curfed fect of heretics, lately 
-rifen'up in the world, which are commonly called Qua- 
kers, are to be imported : penalty upon the mafter rook 
per piece; and 405. per hour for any other perfon’ har- 
| bouring or entertaining them. 

1658. A Quaker ul convicted, fhall be banifhed BET 
pain of death, 




















fi] All this is fully expreffed in a few words in'thé Dorchefter bury: 
ing’ place’ near Bofton, upon a grave-ftone of Mr. Atherton; he fat 
tained all thefe comniands, as alfo the office of affiftant or magiftrate in 
the ftate, and deacon in the church or congregation; the poetry is, 
tude, being compofed in theinfancy of the country’: 

| -° "Here lies our Captain, and Major of Suffolk was withal, 

WA godly Magiftrate was be, and Major: general. 

- Anno. 1655, Cromwell danas England into. eleven’ diftri&s, and. 
“conftitused a,mulitary, commander in each, by. the name..of.Major- 
general, but this ‘was foon difufed. At prefent in Great-Britain, the 
militia of each county is under the direction of a lord Lieutenant, or of 
a lieutenancy of the country. 

[A] Thefe were Indian conjurers and fortune- tellers. ! 
M4 The Quakers, by their fimplicity of manners, fair dealings, in- BT i 
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> Penalty: for playing ‘ati cards jor dice 5)s2 for obferv- 
‘ing any fuchvday as Chriftmas!) 5s. \profanersvof) the — 
- fabbath day, for the firft offence to be admonifhed;) but, 
for after offences to be fined. Drinking healths aboard 
of veffels 205. every health. -Reviling: magiftrates ior 
minifters:s¢; or whipping.isup ols adz . & svods biol sd_ 
1633. Conftables are to prefent unprofitable fowlers, 
and tobacco-takers, to the next magiftrate, i¢ouso od oF 
. No motion: of marriage: to be madeitoyany imaid; 
without the confent of her parents. © Births, marriages} 
and. deaths to be recorded in each town ::to:be:returned 
yearly to the county-court or feffions. > js 9 oO» onibosoxs, 
- The general affembly having. received and: perufed: 
a letter from the privy council in’ England; -with\an | 
act of parliament 12. Carol. IL. for the encouraging of; 
fhipping and navigation ; they appointed navab officers 
in all their proper {ea-ports, the tranfactions to be tranf- 
mitted to London once a year by thedfecretary.) o!ou0> 
Women, girls, and boys, are enjoined -to‘fpin ; the 
felec&t men of each town, are to affefs; each: family, ab 
one or more fpinners: when ‘they have avocations of 
other bufinefs, they are to be deemedshalfs on quarter 
fpinners); a whole fpinner fhallofpin»every: year, fox; 
thirty weeks, three: pound every week of linnen, cottony 
orwoollémesqeiod (boftis). bas. ois, id somivoiq: bam 
- wabivib a: wroloa act ceva aoorhennea 
duftry, frugality, humanity, and charity, with good propricty #16 


themfelves the denomination of Friznps: as fuch they are at prefen 
much in favour with the civil government of Great-Britain ; in thefe 
colonies, by an order from the crown, they are exempted: from paying 
towards the parochial minifters dues... I muft not prodnce.thisjas)an_ 
inftance (becaufe a powerful corps are inthe oppofition) that-a regular — 
clergy in pay, under the confined (confinement, occafions ‘ LF oa | 
difcipline of Creeds, Confeflions, Canons, Articles, ec! dre not of that 
ufe in fociety (from the long experience ‘of many centuries) as! tho 
not confined, but who aé as voluntiers or irregulars.;not) paid, \bag 
merely as from the Amor Patrie et Proximi, they are directed. . Forms: 
in religion are generally of bad influence ; with the vulgar, they pafs — 
for the att of religion, and are thereby diverted from the effentials, 
viz. a good life, and charity, which is brotherly-love to the affluent, 
and compailion toward our neighbours the indigent. 
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/Five) years .quiet poffeffion to:be deemed:a good:title. 
fa: commonages; five ee hall be reckoned areal to. 
one cows isons © 

ba667.°:No>licenced perfor to fell beer but of pe 
bufhels: barley: malt at-leaft, to the hogfhead, and not to 


be fold above 2d. the ale quart; not “to be mixed with: 


molaffes, coarfefugar, or other materials. No mackarel 


to be caught, except for {pending whilft frefh, before the: 


firft of July annually. ‘Surveyors appointed to view all 
fhipping in building. «9 ; 


boWampumpeag:to be a tender in payment of Rh not® 


exceeding 405. at 8 white or'4 black a penny; this was 
repealed anno 1661. 

asAfter a vote paffed in any affembly or civil court, a 
member ‘mayenter his diffent, without entering his rea- 
fons: of diffent, to be recorded. | 
~\dmallcaffemblies, ‘neuters, that is-filents, {hall bl ac- 
counted votes for the’ negative. Any two magiftrates 


with thecclerk of the county, may take Einar of wills, 


into the three! counties of Suffolk, Effex, and Middlefex; 
when they: -affumed: the jurifdiétion of New-Hamphhire 
and province of Main, and fettled compactly upon 








| aes ~Haraphhire 


out yal. 


|B) Middlefex: 





OF grant gage Reece 
to ? fit 


ln ‘olde cartel times the volts was’ at. firft divided 


Connecticut river, the colony, 1671, was divided into 
thee fix as : 

Bofton. 

‘Salifbury and Hampton. 

Salem and Ipfwich. 

£ Dover and Portfmouth. 
Charleftown and Cambridge, 

» York. 

N SEPRERPEAD and Spitssfield. 


/ Pifcataqua: |. 


Soy ee | 


‘Yorkfhire « 3 
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», Lranfaciions relating.to their Religious. 7 fairs Ab 
“SOME account of the various feétaries or modes of - 
religious difcipline and worfhip .in the feveral Britith 
American colenies, was defigned for the feétion of Rhode- — 
land colony, that plantation being produétive or re-— 
ceptive of very many fectaries: but as the perfecutions — 
(fo called) of fundry fetaries in the old colony of Maf- . 
fachufetts-Bay, is too much and too impartially noted — 
by many hiftorians ; I could not avoid in this. lane a 
sive a few and matter-of-fa@ account of thefe things, — 
{. Concerning the congregational way of religious. dif- 
cipline and worfhip as generally practifed in the colonies 
of New-England, II, Some narrative of the feverities 
ufed in the Maffachufetts-Bay, towards various. fectaries 
or communions of rigid Brownifts, Antinomians, Mug- 
gletonians, Anabaptifts, Quakers, and {m} Witches [z].. » 
~ I [o} Some conicientious non-conformifts haraffed by 
the bithops courts, €c. in the reign of James I, ob- 
tained a loofe grant from the council of Plymouth called — 
the New-England company, of fome lands in; North- 
America ; they tranfported themfelves to New-England, 
and at firft were perhaps [p] enthufiattically rigid .and — 
called Brownifts [g], from the name of their. apoftle or 4 


[m] Witches are Enthufiafts or Maniacs, 
of words, be faid of the devil’s communion. x 

[7] By the many controverfies in revealed religions, the feveral fects 
expole the inconfiftencies and abfurdities of one another’s opinions, and 
occafion the wife and thinking part of mankind to regulate themfelves 
by natural religion only ; and to conclude that all. religions only are 
good, which teach men to be good. DUT OS TTS “ORs 

[o] See p.224. 369, : : 1Orflshiae 

|p] Nothing but a religious heat or. zeal at that time could have — 
withitood the feverities of their winters; at prefent ‘their winters are. 
leis yigid from the country being more and more cleared of woods, 
and expofed to the fun, which diflolves their {nows fooner than before — 
it was opened, | 

[7] Robert Brown firft appeared 1 580. Sir Walter Raleigh writes, 
that in 1592, there were in England near 20,000 Brownifts. 
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leader; afterwards their indifcreet zeal beginning to fub- 
fide, they were called [yr] Independents, becaufe every | 
congregation was independent of the other churches, but 
not independent of the ‘civil government, as fome invi- 
dioufly repréfenrit. A’thurch confifted only of fo many 
people’ as could conveniently meet together in one au- 
dience, and under covenant among themifelves; a vote _ 
of the “brotherhood, made and unmade their minifter, 
elders, and deacons; a minifter could not adminifter 
but’ to his Own congregation; they allowed of com- . 
munion with other churches in word and prayer, but 
not in factraments and difcipline; they advifed with 
neighbouring churches, but were under no obligation to 
follow their advice. gain | 
*> ‘After fome time, they ftill became more moderate and 
fociable ; they converted the defignation Independent, 
to that of congregational : although they retained the 
- notion of an independent fupreme ecclefiaftic power in 
- €ach congregation ; they allowed, that fometimes it may 
_ -bé expedient to have the advice of fynods and councils : 
thus infenfibly and naturally, for fake of good order, 
they fall into the Prefbyterian mode ; and, in fact, have 
had feveral fynods appointed by the civil legiflature. 1. 
Th Ausuft 30, 1637, in Newtown was called an univer- 
fal fynod to condemn the errors of the Rigids and Anti- 
nomians; M.-Williams, Mr. Vane, and Mrs. Hut- 
chinfon were their leaders; this fynod continued three 
weeks*:!this. occafioned’ an emigration, and the fettling 
‘of thé colony of Rhode-ifland. 2. Sept. 30, 1648, by 
order of the legiflature, a fynod was calied at Cambridge, 
to eftablifh uniformity; they agree to the Weftminiter 
confeffion of 1646, in matters of faith and doctrine, but 
tompofe a plan of their own for difcipline. 3. Anno 
































_ fr] This mode of religion feems to be laudable and well adapted to 
| prevent imperium in imperio, that is, a church government from con- 
trouling the ftate or civil government. Cromwell, a very great 
ftatefman, as well as general, was fenfible of this; they were his fa- 
vourites upon that account, 

Ff 4 1662, 
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166 2». it the. {pr Nos: in, Bofton,a fynod.was called; by di- 


redtion.of, the general, affembly,, concerning, the, right 


that grandchildren of church-members had to baptifm, 
concerning the confociation of churches,,and fome other 
atiairs, of church-memberfhip,,, 4./-Anno,1679, another 
fynod:in Bofton. was appointed by the legiflature, to con-— 
fult, what, was proper..to be done to remove theevils 
which. continued to afflict the people.of New-England; — 
1678, many had died of the fmall-pox,3, the refult was; 
that all the churches fhould renew their covenant.,, They | 
had aifecond feffion, May 12, 1680, and-agreed.upoma 
conteffion of faith, nearly the fame with that of the In: 
dependents in England, Oct. 12, 1658,, called the Savoy 
confeffion .of, faith, and feemed to renounce. the medels 
of Geneva and Scotland...5... Anno. 1687, the minifters 
of;, Maffachufetts-Bay colony, jointly fent an addrefs of 
thanks to, king, James II, for his [s],indulgence or, ge- 
neral toleration of religious opinions and congregations. 
‘This, was fent over and. prefented to king James by, Mr. 
Increafe, Mather ;, he and his, conftituents were not; por 
liticians fufficient to penetrate into the wicked and.per- 
niclous contrivance of that toleration. .-6. About thirty 
years. fince, it-was propofed. in the general. .afiembly..to 
cal] a fynod of the congregational churches of the,pro- 
vince of Maffachufetts-Bay.; this was refufedor drop- 
ped, becaufe by the.act of union of Scotland and ‘ng- 
land, itis, provided that the.church of ,England.govern- 
ment, in all the, Englith colonies was for ever. eftablifhed. 
Here the hiftory of New-England church-fynods muft 
terminate. 
“©All -convocations, general affemblies, fynods, ‘@c.\ of 
clergymen, by their indifcreet zeal ‘or heats; rather: in- 
‘creafc, than heal the diftempers of the church...5:45 xo) 

- Mother articles, the New-England Independents: be- 
‘come lefs contracted, and of more extenfive ‘charity. 


~ [6] By this general indulgence Popery was craftily to be introduced ; 
‘the colony of Plymouth unadvifedly fent an addrefs of ie fate 


nature. | 
3 Although 
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Although a church properly confifted of no more per- 
fons or Chriftiais) than’ could conveniently meet toge~ 
ther imone placé; ‘cemented by a’ holy covenant, and ad- 
mitted>into church-memberfhip' by perfonal public con- 
feffion's .at ‘préfent’ they have’ relaxed: of that rigidity, 
and; 7) In‘many‘of their churches,’ do not require that 
perfonal public confeffional appearance, in order to be 
admitted: into’ church-memberfhip; but only‘a private 
application°to théir/paftor or minifter to be communi- 
cated tothe church only, if required. 2. They admit 
oceafionallysmembers of other churches to the Lord’s 
fupper, ‘by ‘letters of recommendation. 3.’ A minifter 
may ‘occafionally adminifter the facraments to a neigh- 
bouring vacant'‘church. 4. The brethren of the church, 
at the ‘ordination of a'minifter, do not lay on hands; 
it is¢done ‘by the ‘laying on of the hands of the mi- 
nifters ‘[¢] of fome neighbouring churches invited ‘for 
that purpofe: this is ‘a confiderable feftival day in the 
townfhip or parifh. 4. A lay elder may teach and 
perform all’offices, excepting the adminiftration ‘of the 
facraments. 


yrAt ‘prefent the Conereeationalifts of New-England 
‘may be efteemed among the moft moderate and charita- 


ble of Chriftian profeffions. | 
q’The°perfecution “of fectaries in New-England, partt- 
culatly of Anabaptifts and Quakers, is not minutely re- 
lated heres as being only local and temporary from the 
wrong-pointed zeal of the times, without any political 
wicked defign [a]. | | 


_ [#}dn a'New-Engiand ordination, five diftin& perfonages or parts 


are required, 1. A preparatory Prayer. 2. A fuitable fermon,.. 3. 


A charge. 4. Another Prayer. 5. The right-hand of fellowhhip ; 
fome others join in the impofition of hands, os 
{a} Mankind ina natural unpolifhed ftate is animal fuperftitiofum : 
this.is the natural reafon of the great influence of the clergy: A hery 
hot religious zeal, or franticknefs, with variety of fymptoms or tenets, 
like. other bodily diftempers, at times becomes contagious and epide- 
mic, principally amongit the weak conttitution of mind ; as bodily 
ails feize weak conftitutions of body: for inftance, in Great-Britain, 
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oIf by fectaries are meant Diffenters from the ‘general 
made’ of the religion of the country at that time ; the 
church ef England worfhip was formerly a diffenfion in 
New-England: the firft church of England congrega- 
tion formed there was in Bofton 1679: ‘it ftill fubfifts © 
and flourifhes; and befides a rector in’ the ele¢tion and 
at the charge of the congregation, there is an annual 
royal bounty for an affiftant minifter, fometimes: called 
lecturer: hitherto, excepting in Bofton, there'is no church’ 
of England, but miffionaries : at this time, anno 1748 


200 independent congregations ; befides fome congre-' 
gations of Irifh Prefbyterians, Anabaptifts, Quakers, and 
lately fome mufhroom meetings of Separatifts, difciples 
of Mr. Whitefield, and, as of fhort duration, {carce de-~ © 
fervine mention. fo sit Sat 
By the articles of union of the two nations of Great~ 
Britain, May 1707, the church of England is eftablifhed' 


the Lollards, Anabaptifts, Independents, Quakers, Witches: this zeal,. 
if left to nature, after fome fhort time defervefces and fubfides ; but if 
ufed with harfh violent adminiftrations, that is, with perfecution, the 
diftemper becomes more intenfe, more lafting, and more contagious 
or fpreading. In all religious diftemperatures, lenitives by long ex- 
perience are found to be the moft efficacious medicines ; thus, of the 
abovementioned, fome have difappeared, the Lollards and Witches ; 
the others are become very moderate, tractable, and fome of the beft 
members of the commonwealth or civil fociety. | | 

At prefent the differences amongft the various communions, com- 
munities, or perfuafions of Proteftants in the Britifh dominions, are 
not. dotrinal, or effential; being only different modes or fafhions, in 
church. government, ceremonies of worfhip and veftments: the Quaker 
himfelf, in his old-fafhioned formal drefs, feems to fome, to be as fu- 
perititious, as a clergyman of the church of England in his gown, 
caflock, and other pontifical accoutrements. For this reafon, the civil 
government of Great-Britain tolerates or connives at all Proteftant de- 
nominations of Chriitians; there are only the three denominations of 
Prefbyterians, Independents (in New-England they are called Congre- 
gationalifts) and Anabaptifts, who take out toleration licences. - Spe- 
culative private opinions can never difturb a itate. 
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in perpetuity in,all the territories at that time to Eng- 


land belonging ; but before: this period, in all charters’ 
and governors. patents, a general toleration for all Chri-_ 


ftian. religious. communities..(Roman catholics excepted) 
was. the ecclefiaftical conftitution of our Aimerican colo- 
nies, without.any preference[w].- 

1.. Therigid Brownifts { ~} arealmoft extin& ; nothing 
violent, or out, of the common’ courfe of ti wian reafon, 


can. hold longs we have already given fome tranfient. 


hints, concerning them ; in the infancy of thefe colonies 
there, were many degrees of rigidity |y], whereof feveral 
were puritanic. and fanatical, of very thort ‘continuance. 
The. Rigids. generally (z] feceded from the more mode- 


rate [a], and removed with their teachers or minifters’ 


without .the limits or jurifdiction a the colony. Anne 


Ted] The eas of the is eo perfuafion, or difcipline, in 


the province of Maffachufetts-Bay, continue to meet annually about 
the time of the anniverfary provincial election of counfellors (being an 
annual jubilee, or 'feftival, or concourfe from all parts of the colony) 
not by afluming any ecclefiaftical authority, or combination, but only 
by way of friendly or brotherly intercourfe. 

{x] True fincere Enthufiafts may. be of good civil ufe, if well pointed ; 
I do not mean Freethinkers and Libertines. who for worldly ends, may 
a&t the hypocrite in any fhape ; but fuch as make a confecienceiof re- 
ligion in general, and of their own way of thinking in particular, and 
are zealous for making of converts,in {pite of all perils and fatigue 5 
fuch may be ufeful miflionaries amongit the heathen, and promote re- 
ligion and trade with them. ‘This Enthafiaim ought to be. encouraged 
and promoted, 


(y] Mr. Locke, ina letter to Mr. Bold, dated, Oates, May,1699,° 


fays, ‘‘ I defign to take my religion from the Scripture, and then, whe- 
‘* ther it fuits or {uits not any other denomination, I am not much con- 
‘* cerned ; for I think at the laft day it will not, be enquired, whethe 
FT, was By the church of England or Geneva;. but.whether.1 Graph 
‘and embraced truth in the love of it.” 


[x] Some: devotees would facrifice their king (or.any other form of 


civil government) and country blindly to the enthufiattic fuperttitious 
injunctions of their pasts and exhorters. ~“Lhe laws.ofinature and na: 
tions require the curbing of thefe. 

(a] The feveral feéts,, or communions of Protetants,) { feem:to/agree 
in the effential dogtrines of the Chriftian religion, and, differ: on ly i in 
fome fanciful modes and external: fafhions of wor! thip, 
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1634, Roger’ Williams, ominifter Jof Salermy ‘was ba» 
nifhed becaufe of his [4] Antinomian and) {c] fanatical 
doétrines; * after:fome removes, with his difciples hever- 
tled: onthe fouth fide of Patucket® rivercand ‘ealled: 
their fettlement Providence plantations)’ which’ sanie it 
retains: to this day; they purchafed it of the'Indiansy or! 
had liberty from them to fettle there; an inftance’of his? 
formality, isa: letter from him, dated) “Nantigeanfick 
24th of the firft month, commonly: called*Marchy' the. 
fecond year of our plantation (by way ‘of epocha,/orin® 
imitation of the V.\C. of the Romans) vor planting at’ 
Moothifick or Providence.) 6 nen or 4 He 
“When the people get into the -diftemperature;' or hus’ 
mour of differing’ and ‘dividing efpecially in» religions’ — 
they proceed to fubdivifions, and feparations’ upon “fe-' 
parations. . Anno 1636, in the fummer, ‘fome difcontent=' 
ed Rigids to the number of about one hundred, went from 
the townfhips of Newtown, Dorchefter, Watertown,. 
and Rock{bury, under.their leaders and teachers, Eomes,- 
Hopkins, Ludlow, Hooker; &e.:removed weftward>ro? 
a pleafant country upon Connecticut river, and gradually” 
made the fettlements of Hartford, Wethersfield, Waind-, 
for, Springfield, &¥c.. Thofe..of them: who»found theirs 
fettlements without’the limits of the Maffachufetts-Bay” 
charter, entered into a'voluntary affociation of jurifdic-” 
tion, which continued until they obtained,an ample royal. 
charter in the beginning: of the reign of» Charles dd:;<as% 
fhall-be more fully related ‘in’ the fection’ of Connectictit’ 
{8} Antinomians hold, that the law of Mofes is ‘apeoiigtle ener 
the Gofpel ; that juftification is without good works; that morality, 
and good works are no help to falvation, but rather SABA EARRE ca HRs 
pernicious doctrines are inconfiftent with civil fociety, and with good-:. 
nefs and honefty, or a private life. | gti he en gay Siete ese 
{c] ‘The various enthufiaftical modes, at their firft appearance in the, 
world, were frantic with a violent, indifcreet, religious. zeal :. they. ge+., 


oe oy 2 ob ey etree 
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nerally agree in two pernicious articles; 1. They difclaim acivil:mas., 
giftracy and temporal punifhments; and, 2. Their own. wild notions ; 
are by themfelves called impulfes from Gop. ee ibaa 
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colony.;thofe,are at prefent moderate, induftrious, well- 


Some of the'Separatifts were concerned: in: the fettle+ 
ment of Rhode-ifland (it was then called Aquatneck, and: 
anno 1644, it was called ‘the Ife of Rhodes-or:Rhode-; 
ifland) 1637-8 by a voluntary incorporation of eighteen 
perfons: this belongs to the fection of Rhode-ifland. | bo«' 

. 2.The Anabaptifts, at their firft appearance in New=' 
England, were enthufiaftically troublefome ; they chofe 
among -themfelves, the meaneft: of the people for their 
minifters they call. themfelves Baptifts by way of ab-. 
breviation of the name Anabaptifts, after the[@] Lollards, 
who were the firft in the Reformation, followed the Liu- 
therans and. Anabaptifts [e]: fomeof themvainly imagine; 
that they ought to be called by that name in @ peculiar: 


manner; their baptifm being the only {criptural baptifme 


mee 7 he Lollards (fo called from Walter Ellard, the author of this, 
feét in Germany in the thirteenth century) were our firft Reformers ;, their 


- name’is now loft, ‘the fir’ Reformation being fubdivided into many 


denominations:' They firft appeared in England, under Wicklif, De D: 
of Oxford, about the middle of the fourteenth century, they clamoured. 
againft tranfubfiantiation, auricular confeffion, celibacy of the clergy, 
hierarchy, and ‘feveral pecuniary perquifites of the Roman catholic 
clergy; with fome enthufiaftical notions, vz. the church‘confifts only 
of the predeftinated, converting, of church-effects to other ufes is nofar! 
crilege, neither public nor private {ucceflion is indefeafible, (¥c. | 

) rey The Anabaptifts, a particular fort of devotees, firft appeared. 
about the ‘time of Luther’s Reformation, and prevailed chiefly in the 
Netherlands: and Weftphalia ;° their effential or diftinguifhing doétrine 
was, not. baptizing, of infants, and re-baptizing by dipping fuch as had) 
been baptized in their infancy: hence is the denomination of Anabap+ 
tifts; they, pretended that infant baptifm was not to be found inthe 
Bible: at firit they were moderate and orderly ; Luther requefted,the 
duke of Saxony, that they might be favourably dealt with, becaufe, 
their notional error excepted, they feemed to be otherwife good men. 
Tey foon ran into many’ pernicious wild doétrines ; they condemned 
all civil adminiftration and magiftracy ; corporal punifhments (as a 
divine’ prerogative) they referved to Gop Almighty; they defpifed judi- 
cial’oaths ; difregarded the fcriptures, pretending to’a perfonal kind of 
peculiar illumination, ‘a community of goods, ¢'c. John Buckhold a 
butcher; a native of Leyden, commonly called John or Jack of Leyden, 
having embraced the Anabaptiftical feditious” notions, became very 
popular, with many followers; the cry or parole was, Repent, and 
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446 Britisu Settlements in Auertea. Paxril, 
they would not communicate with’ perfons baptized in — 
infancy only; if occafionally in a congregational meet- 
ing, upon a child’s being: prefented for baptifm, ‘they. 
withdrew, to the great difturbance ‘of the congregation’ 7 
- fines were: enacted ; Holmes, becanfe he would nor pay 
his. fine, was: whipped: thirty lathes. Anno 1644 and 
1646, laws were made againft difturbers of the peace’ in 
any: church in times of divine fervice, and againtt raillery 
of magiftrates ; that all who thall condemn or oppofe the 
baptifm of infants, or that fhall: purpofely depart’ the 
congregation at the adminiftration of that ordinance, or. 
that: fhall' deny the order of magiftracy ; every perfon 
continuing obftinate in thefe, after the proper means of 
conviction have been ufed, fhall be fentenced to banith- 
ment, In the beginning they generally kept the Sab: _ 
bath with the congregational churches 5 their firft fepa= 
ration to form a peculiar church was at Rehoboth, 16 At 
and were much perfecuted all over New-England: from 
their church in Swanzey, proceeded a church in Bofton, 
May 28, 1665, which. to this day continues a very or- 
derly peaceable’ chriftianfociety: the young vagrant, 
Mr. Whitfield, by his preachings, or rather ftrong youth- 
ful vociferations, did draw. off fome of the congregati- 
onalifts. week minds, to an Antinomian; or antimorae . 
lity feparation: this occafioned a feparation amongft the: 
Anabaptifts, and their Separatifts Have a diftinct cone’ 
gregation under Mr. Bounds, the leather breeches-ma-. 
ker; and two mote Separatifts, minifters from the‘Con-, 
gregationalifts, are fhortly to. be ordained,- vizs.: Mir\'2 
Crofiwell and Mr. Clark in Bofton.” - Poot &) Same 
3. The [ f] Muggletonian books, anno'1 644, by'act of. 
Aflembly, as-being full of blafphemies (they.go under 
be re-baptized ; in his itinerancies, at Munfer in Weftphalia, he fell” 
into open fedition, and was mafter of the city for fome time: the 
bifhop, by blockade, recovered it, and Buckhold fufered an exemplary 
painful lingring death, 1534. | To eet 
(/] Muggleton was a journeyman taylor, he pretended to be a great 


prophet, and to an abfolute power of damning. or faving whom he 
pleated. 3 


the 
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the names of John Reeves and Lowdowich)/Muggleton,; 
who pretended. to. be the two laft prophets. and. witnedles: 
of Jesus. Carist) to be: brought to. the, next; magif=: 


trate to be burnt. by the common executioner,in the mar-+; 
ket-place, of Bofton upon a.market-day : penalty ten: 


ound for every book difcovered not brought in. 


4. The [g] Quakers firft appearance in Deredivictandh 


was 1654, from Old-England and Barbadoes:)their: beha-: 
viour was ludicrous and indecent ; they copied from the 
Anabaptifts in their moft enthufiaftic ftate ;, the firft in 
Bofton, were [4] Mary Fifherand Anne Auttin from Bar- 
badoes: they feemed to join with the Antinomians and 
Anabaptifts, they had many converts in [7],Salem, arid it. 


was their head-quarters. They impioufly declared, that: 
they were immediately fent from, Gop, and» biaiphe= 


moufly, afferted they were infallibly affifted by theHoly 


Spirit ; they defpifed and f{pake evil of dignities, or civil 
magiftrates, to the great difturbance of civil jumtdictiony: 


By reafon of their. enormities, fome laws were: made 


again{t the importation of Quakers, and their, proceed= 


ings; as being obftinate rogues; vagabonds, 116563. 


1658, and 16593, and as difturbers ef the peace of the 


rel Their firt appearance in England was anno.1 644: pepe Fox; 
a fhoe-maker, was their grand apoltle, and were called Entbufiatts ; 
anno’ 1650, ‘they firft obtained the name of Quakers from thet ofcil- 
latory, or vibrating bodily devotional aétion. 


_{4], Women (fome women are qualified with an agility or glibnefs of: 


tongue, efpecially in railing againf their fuperiors..and. neighbours) 
have. officiated as preachers, Fotther back than hiftory reaches; the 
Sibyls and other oracle deliverers were women; the oracle church or 
{eheme (a modern word for: religious fe€taries) of doétrine, the moft 
ancient of Greece, was fet up after the model of the oracle of Jupiter 


Ammon at Thebes in Egypt ; the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, was the” 
moft celebrated’ in Greece, and theit top preacher was Pythia or 


Pythoniffa a woman. Thus we find that this-woman-preaching “reli-’ 


gion is‘very ancient : what is lately called by our enthufiaits feeking: 


of the Lord, refembles the confulting of oracles among the ancients: 


~ [2] In Sten’ and its neighbourhood, ‘enthafiafm, and other’nervous © 


diforders,; feem to be endeimial } 3. it was'the feat of the New*England' 
witchcraft, anno 1.692% hypocondriac, hyfterie, and other maniac dif- 
orders. prevail there, and at Ipfwich adjoining. to this day. 
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449. Britisw: Séttlements in America. Part ll.” 
commonwealth, they were fubjected to fines, imprifon- 
ments, whipping, cropping of ears (1658 three Quakers 
had their ears. cropt) and banifhment, and by act of af-) ” 
fembly upon their return from bamifhment, 'r659' and” at 
1660, three or four Quakers fuffered death: this’ in’ ” 
courfe occafioned a national clamour, ‘and the pains of” 
death were exchanged into thofe of being whipped, only’ 
through three towns at the cart’s tail; but upon further” 
complaints home, king Charles II, in council, by order,” 
Sept. g, 1661, required the accufed to’befent home for © 
trial, and all penal laws relating to Quakers to be'fuf-)’ 
pended. : i MIOVOS ole 
The people who- are called by the ludicrous name of” 
Quakers are at prefent noted for a laudable parfimony’ 
or frugality, moral honefty, and mutual friendfhip + they” 
have attained a confiderable intereft inthe common-'~ 
wealth: peerage like, they are indulged with affirmation, |” 
inftead of a judicial oath; and in New-England.they”’' 
are exempted from paying rates tothe townfhip mi- 
nifters. As Quakers, they call themfelves friends in a 
peculiar manner: their rejecting that facred fymbol of 
Chriftian friendfhip, ‘‘ eating and drinking together” in. , 
the facrament of the Lord’s fupper, is not to be accounted: «:) 
for. re} ; iG Dou 
5. Astothe wichcraft fectary[4], we fhall onlymention | 
what happened anno 1692, when a moft horrid inhuman... , 
murder, by colour of law, was perpetrated upon many 
ignorant maniacs, and. other perfons affected in their — 


[4] Originally wereficium, or witchcraft, did not fignify an explicit.» 
covenant with the devil; but the ftudy of the poifonous qualities of. 
herbs, and thefe herb-women were celled venefice, or witches. The... 
witchcraft of our times is a pavid fuperftition and ignorance; theres... 
fore it prevails in Lapland, and other obfcure ignorant, parts of the... 
world. Some adore what they admire, this is the only true religion; ....« 
fome adore what they fear: free-thinking politicians affert, that devil-. .. 
worfhip is better than none, becaufe the firm belief of fome.invifible . .. 
fuperintendency, good or bad, is the only check upon vulgar minds in. _. 


. * . ° 7 e . . . ae 
civil affairs, which cannot allow of civil conviction. ete: 0 sostcegl 
! Nerves. 
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nerves [/],,called;witches,)»Anno;169a~2, in’ Pebruary3\:) 
it began in the, family: of; Mr. Paris; -minifter of Salem+"\) 
village 5. from, fomewhatrendemialoto, thefoil,ithree!per- 
fons. were affected, with nervous diforders, convulfed; ands! 
acted as.,if demented.;. they -were: faidto: be bewitched'y** 
and) .by;;; Mire) Paris’s),indifereet interrogatories; » they» 
fancied, themfelves» bewitched ; by his: Indian’ woman,/ °.. 
and, .fome neighbouring: ugly .old woman, who frony! 
their, difmal,a{pect were called witches', and by the end 
of May,:16925,about 100 perfons were imprifoned upon: 
that. ;account:-about! this time Sir William: Phipps ar= 
rived governor; and June 2, for their trial a fpecial’ 
commilfion; of seyer:and: terminer was iffued to lieute-- 
nant-goyérnor » Stoughton, major Saltonftallj: major® 
Richards, major,Gidney; Mr. Wait Winthrop, . captain’ 
Saniuel,;Sewall,|and Mr. Sergeant; thus nineteen were 


Crs 


hanged.) one, preffed.to:death; fome died-in prifon;° in all= © 


fivemen, and twenty-three women had been condemned :“ 


“not ary of theafifty who confeffed themfelves “witches, rh 


g* 6h? z 


| [/} It was an-endemial diftemper of the brain and nerveg,..:1. Con=—.. 
-vulfion fits were a pathognomic fign.in this diftemperature. ~2.Ay, ’ 
_bunch ‘like’a ‘pullet’s egg” would ‘rife in their throat, a noted hytfteri¢ 


fymptom.< 3. “Mach ‘troubled with incubus, or-night-mare; commonly * 


called being hag-rid ; for inftance, Toothacer depofed, “ That being 
_“ upon his back, he had not,power to-move hand: dr, foot, ‘till zhe‘faw 


“ the fhape of ‘the witch pafs from his breatt.””. 4... Nervous diforders,.. 
efpectally if attended with hyfteric convulfions, leave the patients, or .. 


! afflicted pérfons; very weak 3 Mr.C. Mather defcribes i¢thus, “ When 
“‘ their.tormentorsy had Jeft:them:for good and all, they left them ex=. 
“treme weak and faint, and overwhelmed with vapours, which would 
““ not only caufe fome.of them to {woon,away, but alfo were now.and, | 











| This ‘may ‘be called a fubfequent’ hettic. of the {pirit, from, nervous » 
weakneffes ;°2. Mr. Edwards of Northampton mentions. the fame.con-. 


endemial there. ‘The pourings out of the Spirit, which have, at times. 
been epidemic in "Northampton upon Conneéticut river, belong to this 
tribe Of nervous’ ‘difordérs, as we fhall hereafter evince. . The. fugilla<: 
tions that is, the black’ and ‘blue {pots ‘in their fkin, were called the. 
devil’S'nip, pipch; or gripe ; whereas they were only {corbutic. ftains, 


o 





Ancident to aged perfons, — 


Vote, Gg fuffered 


| 


“©thenfor a while difcompofed in the reafonablenefs of their thought,” |... 


fequential diforder, upon the going off of the pourings out of the Spirit, ....«: 
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fuffered. death... Mrv, George, Borroughs,! .nyinifter, of « 
Falmouth, who had left his formen infer in. alem,.was 
one.in\this facrifice, perhaps in, refentment; nene,of the ~ 
executed confefied guilt; many,of them were pious, pert 
fons. After, thefe twenty difmal deaths, many,of the very” 
popular, but very weak minifters orclengy, addrefied, Sir. 
William Phipps, a/very weak governor, with thanks for 
what was already done, and,exhorting to, proceed. s)jo 
», The. aceufers , were fome, perfons, faid, to,,haye, the” 
fpeétral fight, and fome confefiing, witches -but over-~ 
acting their parts, fome of governor Phipps’s, and of the 
Rev. Mr. Mather’s relations and friends. being -accufed, | 
as alfo fome of the accufed good Chriftians,jand.of good) 
eftates, arrefted the accufers in high actions, for, defa~” 
mation ; this put.a ftop. to accufations,,,and in; fuper 
rior, court, Jan.1692-3,. of fifty-fix bills, which were 
preferred againfl, witches, the Grand Jeary brought in 
thirty ignoramus; and of the remaining twenty>fix,, the 
Petty. Jury conyicted only three, who were afterwards: 
pardoned: accufations were, difregarded,..and. upon Sie 
William Phipps’s: going home, “at this time about,/150° 
were in prifon, and. 200. more, accufed ; they, were all 
difcharged, paying 30s. each, to, the attorney, general. o 
Many of the confeffing witches, figned\a paper, imports | 
ing that. moft of their confeffions, were, only allenting to, 
or repeating, what. they .were directed. to; being: weak 
in mind, andvunder terror, from the putting. to, death all 
perfons..accufed, who did not -conteds. In, December, 
1696, .a. general. faft. was appointed. by the affemblys 
praying that Gop would pardon all sthe}errors)of| his 
fervants and people, in alate tragedy raifed, amongft us 
by Satan and his inftruments,... Atthis faftjudge Sewall, 
and feveral of the jury, gave in papers! figned, heartily 
afking forgivenefs of all, and declaring that they would 
not do fuch things again: for the whole «world: When 
this perfecution ceafed, no more witcheraft was’ heard off. 
May thofe over-zealous provincial miftakes in the 
warfare againft the devils and auxiliaries, be buriedin ob: | 
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livion ; efpecially confiderino an act of parliament’'?7 36, 
rocured by the late good: Jord Talbot, has effectually 
liberated'the dominions’ of Great-Britain from all'bue2 
beats of this kind. By this act “no profeeution fall 
“be commenced, or carried on againft any perfon’ for 
“witchcraft, forcery, enchantment, of conjuration, of 
** for charging another with any fuch offence’: if any 

** perfon’ {hall pretend to ‘exercife or’ ufe any of the a- 
$¢ bove, of tell fortunes, or from occult arts’ pretend ta 
“difcover ftolen goods ;' penalty one year imprifonment, 
*¢ and Once’ in’ évery quarter of the faid year to {tand on 
s© fome'market- day in the pillory.” 

“> Perhaps’ I- am already too tedious in the sarhothpks 
iberithe the’ various religious fectaries that have ap- 
péared in New-Eneland, therefore fhall wave two late re- 
ligious appearances to thie fe€tion of Rhode- ifland, though 
falling within ‘the period of the new charter of the pro- 

Vince of Maflachufetts-Bay province ; I mean the North- 
hampton converfions, or pouring out of the Spirit, an-~ 
fo 1735: this enthufiaf muft have fpread (they were 


ai the tribe of enthufiafts convulfionaries [m]) if fome felo — 


dé fe, and other flagrant diforders had not expofed them; 
2.°"Phe followers: of Mi. Whitefield, an actor, or per- 
fonated enthufiaft, endued with a proper genius of low 
action ; ‘he firft appeared in'New-England, anno'1740 5 
his’ followers hitherto, 1748, are not all returned to their 
right “minds; very lately in the town of Bofton was or- 
dained a country fhoe-maker, and reinftalled a renegado 
from''a country parifh, to encourage this feparation, or 
enichufiattic divifions. 
” P'now ‘proceed to: forme “geographical ‘account: of the 
dla colony of Maffachuletts-Bay ; their mountains: or 
taal rivers, and fea-ports. ” 


»Mountainous parts may be clafléd into mountains or 
bills and-continued high fpringy lands ; thefe,. with ris 


ae] Such were the Sevennes, or French Prophets, about one years 
fince ; ; and at prefentin France the Devotées of l’Abbe Paris. 
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vers, bays, and promontories, are permanent; therefore 


02" 


geography; as this with chro 


_ The great Blue Hill, twelve miles S. S. W. from Bof- 


VPI TUS 4 


ing bearings. NTS eae 
Great. Watchufet hill, NE halt Nea et ee 
Eaft end of Wateticks, N. N.E. northerly © "> 
Great Menadnock, N; half Wi} es S54 ph 
Mount Tom in Northampton, W. b. N. half Wo 


“y 
Lil LO 


Mount Tobit in Sunderland, W.N. We. 
Middle of Northfield hills—N. W. 9° 90" 008, 
Thefe are only general expreffions of what I obferved 
by. a pocket-compafs ; and as. a fpecimen,, how with 
: USi¥i nsawis@ 
[x] Some years fince, by direétion of colonel Byfield of Briftol, from — 

a great {moak made upon this great Blue Hill, Mount-Hope in Brittol 
was found to bear S’ by W. and by eftimation forty-five miles direct, 
[o] The Wateticks are partly in the province of Maflachufetts Bay, 
partly in the province of New-Hampfhire, and lie eaft of a townfhip 
granted to Ip{wich. | 9 eolirtt 
: proper — 
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proper compafies or needles from feveral well concerted 
places of obfervation, and with actual particular furveys 
compared and adjufted, an exact plan of the country 
(for utility -or amufement) may be obtained. Ihave 
employed, fome vacant, and fometimes borrowed, time 
in this affair; which I defign as a prefent to the pro- 
VANS M6” Se | : 
“Upon. or near the river Merrimack, there are feveral 
mountains or hills on its weft fide; viz. Anahoufick, 
Oncanouit, &c. but are not within the jurifdiction of this 
province; and, by a late determination of the ‘king in 
council, they belong to the jurifdiction of New-Hamp- 
~ Upon or near the great river of Connecticut in this 
colony, are the following mountains: In Sunderland E. 
fide of Conneéticut river, is Mount Tobit, a group of 
hills ; and oppofite on the welt fide of the river, in the 
— fouth parts of Deerfield, are the two Sugar-loaves, or 
Pikes of Deerfield—About twelve miles lower upon the 
-_eaft fide of this river in Hadley, is Mount-Holyhock, a 
 sidge, of mountains, running eight or nine miles N. E. 
from, the river. Here Ttook the bearings of all the 
mountains and hich lands, fo far as the naked eye could 
reach, which I do not infert, as minutenefs is not confift- |; a 
ent with, the character of a fummary. -Oppofite to this ae | 
(leaving only a paffage or channel tor the nver) on the 
weft;fide in Northampton is mount Tom, a fhort ridge 
of mountains, running in the fame direction. The hills 
- and mountains higher up the river belong to the fec- 
tion of the province of New-IHampbthire, as do the 
mountains noted in Hazen, W. 10 D. N. divifional line 
_ between Maffachufetts-Bay and New-Hampfhire pro- 
| | BABAECBo Mind Yo bleity! ia | 
lot Ait-fifteen-to twenty miles diftance weft of Connecticut \ i f 



























































‘Fiver is @long'ridge’of hills called the Weftheld Moun- 
tains... There isa confiderable range of mountains feven i 
miles eaft of Houfatonick river; another ridge feven miles Mild 
sqo Gg 3 Hoo welt | 
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weft of Haufatonicks this laft is in the province of New- 


ny 


YorkiocThe Weftfield and Houfatonick mountains rens 


der the old ‘road from: Botton to ‘Albany-not fo" ¢om- 
miodious, as ‘a late projected road; via Deerfield 0. 


= y 4 
} 
restr. +4o oe 
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'[p) Much ‘elevated ier spriNcy naNDs I “hall 
give two inftances in this province or colony, where very 
: ‘ \. : S44 5 +9 » - 


diffufed ‘runs of water originate. © — to equal 


Ol In the lands where the townthips of Worcefter:Liei- _ 


cefter, and Rutland join, about fifty miles weft from Bof- 


ton ; here fpring, 1, Quinepuxet river; which falls into 


Nafhway river; which falls into Merrimack river ia Dun- 
ftable of the province of New-Hamphhire ; which empties 
DHL BGO DOE 2k i21O TSVr eomEiLd o7n 7 


O[p] Suchare, butina much more extended manner ‘as to courfes and 


great lengths, I. In Europe, in Switzerland of the. Alps, ‘within 'a — 


= 


{mail compafs are the fountains of three great, and very Jong, rivers ; 


E F : 


1. The Danube, which running eafterly through the circles of Swabia, 


Bavaria, and: Auftria ‘of Germany ; through Tranfylvania, and the _ 
‘Turkith dominions in Europe, empties or difembogues into the Black — 


Sea in Bulgaria. of Turky.. 2. The Rhine, which running northetly 
patles through the Jake of Conftance, and many principalities _ of 


Germany, in fome places dividing the German dominions from, the © 


French; falls inco the’ German or Northern’ otean in Holland, by fe- 


‘-yeral mouths called: the Yflel, Lech, and Wahaal ; the old Rhine, after. 


pafling, Utrecht and Leyden, is loft in the Duynen.or Downs {fands 
“accumulated by the flormy ocean) and does not reach the fea. . 3. The 

rapid Rhofne, running through the lake of Geneva, for a‘ confiderable 
{pace weftward ‘to Lyons; thence fouthward to the Mediterranean fea, 
in Provence_of France.) H. In the northern continent of America, 


ten or twelve miles weft from Hudfon’s river, and about eighty or minety _ 


miles north from the city of New-York, are the Cat-kil mountains, 
very lofty, giving fprings which extenfively run: for, 1. A Branch 
falls into Hudfon’s river; thence to the ocean néar New-York. 2. 
A Branch falls into,Lake Ontario; thence in the great river of Canada, 


or St. Laurence, which difcharges into the. Atlantic ocean,.,between — 


Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, and Newfoundland., 3. A run falls 
into the river Ohio or Belle Riviere, which falls into the Miffifippi, 
which empties by many mouths into the bay.or gulph of Mexico.!0 4. 
A ftream heads Delaware river, and falls into the Sefquahana river, 
Whi) falls into Chefepeak bay, and this enters the Atlantic ocean in 
‘Virginia’ 5 A ran of water falls into Delaware river, which falls into 
the bay and ocean between Penfylvania and the Jerfeys: 9) ~ , 
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itfelf into, the feayor| Atlantick ocean at Newbury of the 
province of Maflachuferts-Bay 2 upon) Quinepuxet,|and 
Nafhway rivers, are/the townfhips of Rutland, | Holden; 
Lancatter,:Bolton, Harvard, Groton, and Dunftable:,,22 
Half-way river, which in its progrefs is called Black- 
ftone and Patuxet,river which empties into’ Naraganfet 
Bay of, Rhode ifland-colony,:. upon thefe, are the town- 
fhips of Worcefter, Grafton, Sutton, Lxbridge, Mendon, 
Attleborough, and Rehoboth of Maffachufetts-Bay; and 
Cumberland, Smithfeld,:and Providence, of Rhode-ifland. 
«(Story or French, River, which falls into Quenebang 
river in “Phomfon, parith of Killingfley ; which falls inte 
Satucket river in, Norwich ; and this a little farther falls 
into “Fhames river or creek, which falls into Long IMand 
found at New-London.. Upon thefeare the townthips jot 
‘Lseicefter, Oxford; Dudley of the Maflachufetts-Bay, and 
‘Killingfley: Pomfret, Plainfield, Canterbury, Norwich, 
‘Groton,..and New London. of Connecticut colony... 4% 
Seven Mile river, which falls into Quenebang river.if 
‘Brookfield 3! which falls into Chicabee river in Kingiten 
‘{a granted but not, conftituted or incorporated townlhip) 
“called.alio the Elbows, which falls into Connecticut river 
sin: Springfield; which empties at Seabrook into Leng 
‘Mand found’: upon thefe are the townfhips of Rutland, 
*Leicelter, Brookfield, Weftern, Kingfton, and Spring- 
“held of the Maflachufetts-Bay. The. town{hips which he 
apon/the great rivers» of Merrimack and Connecticut 
dhall'be'related, when we give fome feparate diltinct ac: 
count of thele rivers. | igs 7 
. U,. Lands.-not.appropriated, called Province: lands, 
-adjoining:to,and» Nv W. of Flatfield, weft of Connecti- 


“ent river; from. thence are branches or ruts of water, 
“Aggy branch, to Houfick river, running weit, has uponit 
fort, Maffachufetts,,.a frontier again{t, the French and 
their Indians, which falls into Hudion’s river-at Seatcook 
"a'village of Indiins twenty miles north of Albany, 2. A 
“branch to Houfatonick or Weftenhock river, whichrun- 
“1533 | Gg4 ning 
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ning fouth, to, Stratford, in, Connetticut, falls into: the 
Long Ifand found; upon this river to the townfhips:of 
Bofton. grant No. 3. near New-York lines the property 
of Jacob Wendell, Efq.: of his majefty’s council of the 
‘province. of _Mafi achufetts- Bay 5. Stockbridge, Upper 
‘Houfatonick, Sheffield, of Maffachufetts-Bay, Salifbury, 
Canaan, Sharon, Cornwall, Kent,) New-F airfield, New- 
Milford, Newtown,; Woodbury, Derby, Stratford, and 
Milford of Connecticut. «3. Farmington river, running 
through Houfatonick No. 4. Houfatonick commonage, 
‘part.ct Houfatonick No, 3. and part of Bedford in/Mafla- 
chufetts-Bay ; through’ Colebrook, Winchefter, »Berk- 
hamiftead, New-Hartford, F armington, Simfbury.; falls 
into Conneéticuc river in Sunfbury. 4. Weftfieldiriver, 
with many branchings pafles through Naraganfet No, 4. 
Houfatonick commonage, part. of Blandford, ‘part! of 
Weltfield, and falls into Conneticut river in Springfield — 
by the name of Acgawaam near Springfield lower ferry; 
_ Rivers... The two great rivers of this colony ares 0. 
Merrimack. river,’ which comes from the crotch: or 
fork near Endicot’s tree, where Porilagewaflet river-and 
the difcharge of the-pond or lake Winipifinket meet, and 
acquire the name of Merrimack (fignifying‘in the Indian 
languagea fturgeons this river aboundsin {turgeon.):From 
this fork it.runs foutherly about. fifty miles to-Patuc- | 
ket falls, the elbow. of the- river'in Dracut ;' and, thence 
it runs eafterly about. thirty miles (round. réckoning):‘to 
Newbury Bar. Upon this river (thefe eréatrivers, though — 
in different. provinces, are beft, underftood and compre- 
chended, when delineated without interruption) the towr- 
fhips-in a defcending order lie thus, 1. Upon the eaft 
and. north fide are, Gilman-town, Canterbury; pantoof 
Rumford, part. of Suncook, Harrys-town, -Litchfield, 
Nottingham. of New-Hamphhire; . part. of ‘Duntftable, 
Dracut, Methuen, Haverhill, Amefbury, and Salifbury of 
; Maffachufetts-Bay, Upon the weftand fouth fide.are the 
loot townfhips 
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townfhips*of Contacook;' part of Rumford, part of Sun: 


‘cook, Canada ‘to’ Gorham’ and company, ‘Naraganfet 
No: ¢.¢Métrimack, and Dunftable of New-Hamphhire; 
Dunttable, Chelmsford, Tewkfbury, Andover, Bradford, 
and Newbury of Maflachufetts-Bay. ‘The bar, at the 
mouth of this'tiver,"has only about ten’ feet of water, and 
fhifts ; itis *navigable’ only ‘about’ eighteen ‘miles, “to 
Mitchel’s*(the firft*falls) ‘falls in Haverhill ; here they 
deal chiefly in {hip building, the adjacent country abound- 
ing an“fhip:timber the tide flows to Mitchel’s falls ; 
from Mitchel’s falls, feven miles higher Bedel’s, two miles 
Petérs, fix miles to Patucket falls, &c. 

‘cThefalls'in this’river are many; excepting Dracut 


or Patucket falls about thirty miles from the bar, ‘and A- 


mufkeag ‘falls about twenty-five miles higher ; all the 
other falls are paffable for floats of timber, and for canoes 
‘or {mall boats in frefhes or floods of the river. Many of 
thofe called falls are only riplings or veins of {cattered 


| gteat rock ftones. ‘There is at times, when the river is 


low, a ‘fording place ‘a little above Swans ferry, twenty- 
four miles up from the'bar, and’a little above Hunt’s or 
Dracut ferry is another fording place. ‘The ‘ferries crofs 
this river are many, I fhall not enumerate them. “The 
élbow ‘or’ flexure of the river, called the horfe-fhoe, is 
about two miles above Patucket falls. 


ou Pheerivers’and rivulets (imall runs’ I 'fhall not men- 


Aion)’ which fall-into this great river of Merrimack : 1. 
On its north ‘and eafl fide, are Powow river in Amefbury 
from! ponds'in’ Kinefton, ‘about eight miles above New- 
buty:ferry's eaft river and weft river in Haverhill below 
Mitchel’s falls; Spigot river in Methuen, a little below 
Bedel’s ‘falls’; Bever brook from Bever pond in London- 
derrycomies'in between the two falls of Patucket fix miles 
below the horfe-thoe; eleven miles above the ‘/horfe- 
Shoe is Nafumkeag brook in the fouth parts of “Litch- 
field in the province of New-Hampfhire; fx miles higher 
i$! Little Cohoes brook ; one mile farther is Great Cohoes 

| brook, 
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brook, the outlet, of Maflabitick, a Jarge, pond jin,Chef 
' ter townfhips; thence to Amufceag, falls are four miles, 


and four;miles higher is, Loufy, breok.in Harries town, 


thence, fix miles, to Suncook river in. the townhip of Sun- 
cook. 2. On the fouth and weft fide of Merrimack river, 
are, Falls river from Boxford, comes into a creek weft 


fide of Plumb-Ifland, and thence to the mouth of New-— 


bury or Merrimack river; Hantichook river aboutonine 
miles: above Newbury. ferry ; Catetchuck brook, ofrom 
a pond of the fame name in ‘Andover; Shawfkin river 
enters in Andover, about one mile below the entrance 
of Spigot river, on the other fide; Concord river about 
one mile below. Patucket falls ; this: Concord ‘fiver ‘is 


of a confiderable courfe, and: higher is called’ Sudbury 


and Framingham river; it fprings in Hopkington, upon 
it lie Hopkington, Framingham, Sudbury, Concord; 
Bedford, Billerica, and Tewk{bury ; Stony brook which 
fprings in Harvard pafies through Littleton, Weltford, 
and Chelmsford to Merrimack river; Salmon brookfrom 
apond in Groton, difcharges into Merrimack in Dunftable 


of New-Hampfhire; a little higher falls in Nathway — 


river, already defcribed page 455; thence to Naticook 
brook five miles ;; thence two miles to Souhegen river « 
upon Souhegen river lie Souhegan eaft called Naraganfet 
No. 5, Merrimack, townfhip, Souhegan. weft, called 
Naraganfet No: 3... Monfon townfhip, fome peculiar 
grants, a.townfhip granted ta Ipfwich,.Townfend, and 
fome part of Lunenburg : a little below Amufceag falls 
is: Pifcataquaag brook, which waters a townfhip ‘granted 
to Simpfon and others, afterwards purchafed by Lane 
and others: of Bofton ; it waters a Canada” townfhip 
granted to Beverley, and a Canada townfhip to Salem, 
and another to Ipfwich, The fouthern branch of Con; 
tacook. river waters. Rumford or Pennycook;:.Noi'5,: of 


the double line of barrier tawns called Hopkington — 


grant, No. 6, of ditto, called Marlborough ‘grant, 
fome unappropriated lands; a grant to the town of 
Concord, 
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Concord,” purchated ' by Mr. Peter Prefcot and others, 
and 'Canada'to Rowley town : next above ‘Contacook 
grant is’ Naamcook brook 5 and next above ‘that is the 
fork or beginning’ of the denomination of Merrimack 


fever, oacin 


flay ys ere GB Tae 4 


-wfq] ‘The other great river is Conne€ticut, an Indian 
sword fienifying along river. . Upon this river lie three 
ofothe New: England-colonies ; Conneticut lies upon it 
aboutnfifty-two miles; thence Maflachufetts Bay, by an 
jndentiof nine miles, which makes the townfhip of Suf- 
field-welt fide, and’ Enfield eaft fide of the river, to the 


emresne 


New-Hampfhire. 

«i From the bar at the mouth of Connecticut river to the 
boundary imaginary line of Maflachufetts-Bay and Con- 
necticut are about fixty miles; from this imaginary line, 
as per .a’provincial furvey by Gardner and Kellock anno 
1734; to the great falls in No. 3, [7] about twenty miles 
direct-above fort Dummer, are in Meridian: diftance 
feyénty-two Englifh ftatute miles and 120 rods; and 
thefe great falls are eighteen miles 140 rods eatt of the 
Maffachufetts and Connecticut: boundary: line, where it 
iiterfeéts the riven; and above thefe falls, for about ten 
ori twelve miles; townfhips are laid out and appropri- 


ey f¢lThe reader in all fuch dry accounts which are local, and do not 
fall under the cognizance of many; mut excufe them, as defigned for 
4 local benefit, and may be fuperficially paited over by fome, as being 
of no-yéneral concern. 3 pes 

o[rJeInomanyvarticles, by fome readers I may be cenfured as too 'pro- 
lix,or minute; ‘my defign,.I hope, is laudable, to prevent a lofs; pub- 
lic records are at times loft by fire, Gc. as happened not«long fince 
at Williamfbourg in Virginia, and laft year at Bofton in Maflachatetts- 
Bay province... ! 
QO , ated: 
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ated: the garrifon in No. 4, on the eaft fide of the river, 
as a frontier againft the French and their Indians, is well _ 
aa OE a! i Ret 318. fe fu pao LS f t0a wf Lite 
noted in the New-England hiftory of the Risser WER a 
y inward, is,’ 


from Seabrook bar at the mouth of Connecticut river, to, 


¥* ee 


sik): 3 Iebasiledne 
| : : S long courfe, is, — 
fubject to fudden floods or frefhes, and, e. g. at Hartford sy 


6 3R4 


about four feet. This river, as the adjacent. people. 

obferve, becomes, in procefs of time, [s] more fhallow, — 
From the mouth of this river to about 150 miles up, 
to the eye it does not alter much in its width (though in’ 

that {pace it receives many confiderable ftreams) being 
generally from eighty to 100 rods; for inftance, from, — 
Hadley to Northampton the ferry is about eighty rods, 

and at medium times runs two or three knots, cowed , . 
over in about nine minutes [¢]... At the mouth of the, | 
river, the tide flows from four to fix feet; upon the ‘bar, | 
are about ten to twelve feet water; the general courfé oh : 
the river. is N. N..E. and S.S5. W.; aS.°S° E. wind 

will carry a,veffel up all the reaches of this river, fo far 
as itis navigable; it is navigable for. OoPS EEL ABER? 


a) 


miles; the banks of the river are generally fteep and. 
j ° ° 2 7 MF nt ERS a Bid ghe 
fandy ; in different places in procefs. of. time, 


fs of time, lofingon, 
one fide, and gaining ground on the other fide, “Salmon oe 
and. fhad come.up this river to fpawn, bot indmaller, 
quantities and later, and continue a fhorter_ time, (about * 
; CesT JO’ OF St 
Bit. YS, ol bus aisia S.no Seer 
[s] In new unimproved countries, damps and fogs lodge and form 
fmall runs of water ; as the land is cleared and laid open, thofe'damps- 
vanifh, and the finall rans dty up, and fome°of our water<mills} upon’! 
thisyaccount, are become’of novufe; their ftreams are become quite drys; 
or deficient. ham? Cen 
(¢],-The width of Hartford ferry is 100 rods. pricey 
ee three 
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three weeks in May) than in Merrimack river, .The 
rivulets and brooks, where they’fall into the great river, 
are not paffable in frefhes and floods, becaufe of the back 
water. Some ferries, where there are no habitations, are. 
kept at the charge of the counties, confifting of a large 
{cow or flat, to carry perfons, cattle, and goods, with a 
canoe-tender; travellers. ferry themfelves over, always 
leaving the flat on one fide, and the canoe on the other, 
to fetch the {cow upon occafion ; an inftance of this is in 


Northfield ferry. 


“The firlt falls of this river are about fixty miles from 
from its mouth, at Devotion ifland in the fouth parts of 
Suffeld: the next are about the middle of Suffield, half 
a mile long; both thele are pafiable by boats in chan- 
nels: next are the falls in the foutherly parts of North- 
ampton, about fifteen miles farther up the river, not. 
paffable by boats; the other falls higher, we fhall not 
enumerate. ~ 

='"The townthips upon this river are, 1. Upon its eaft 
fide ; in Connecticut colony, Lime, Eaft Hadham, pare 
of Middletown, Glaffenbury, part of Hartford, and part 
of Windfor; in the province of Maflachufetts -Bay, En- 


field, Springfield, Hadley, Sunderland, farms or pecu-" 


liars, and part of Northfield; in the provimce of New- 
Hampthire, part of Northfield, Winchetter, No. 1, 25. 
3, and 4. 2. Upon its weft fide ; in Connecticut colo- 
ny are, Seabrook, Weft-Hadham, part of Middletown,’ 
Wethersfield, part of Hartford, and part of Windfor ; 


in the province of Maffachufetts-Bay are, Suffield, part. 
of Springfield, Northampton, Hatfield, Deerfield, part 
of Northfield; in the province of New-Hampfhire are” 
part of Northfield, 40,000 acres equivalent land belong-" 
ing to four proprietors (in its S. E. corner upon the 


river, on a plain and long reach of the river, ftands fort 
Dummer, which, although in the diftrict of New-Hamp-. 
fhire, incapable of defending its long. frontier srange, iS 


maintained’at the charge of the Mafiachufetts-Bay): 


No. x and 2. 
The 
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~The confiderable ‘runs of ‘water which fall-iite°Con” 


necticut river, 1. Upon its eaft fide are Salnyon river and” . 
cove, in Baft-Fladham, Hocanum river in Faft-Hartford, 
Pedant brook and Seantick river in Eaft/Windfor; Free 


Water ‘brook: in Enfield ; * Long ‘Meadow brook; “Mill 


river and’ Chicabee river, with its townthips enumerated i} a 


Pp. 4555 in Springfield; Batchelor’s brook and Fort river’ 
in Hadley (higher the great river is fordablé from Hadé) 


ley to? Hatfield | and a little above Northfield meetitige! 


houfeor church, carts in’a dry time ford the‘great river)’ 
Mohawk’s river, and Saw-mill broolz in Sunderland); ‘in’ 
the intermediate farms is Miller’s river-very rapids) 1€ 18" 
compofed of many branches which’ water’ Canadal‘to 


Dorchefter, ‘Canada to Ipfwich, Ipfwich grant, 'Catada’ 
to: Rowley, Pequioag, Canada to Sylvefter; and Canada? — 


to Rockfbury ; in Northfield is Patchoaag brook, Afhu? 
elot'river ; its branches water fome of the double ran re! 
of frontier towns, Upper and Lower ‘A thuelot townfhips, 
Canada to Rockfbury, and Winchefter: 2): Upon ‘its’ 
welt’ fide are Roaring brook, and Mill brook in Weft’ 
Hadham 5 Middleton river, and Dividend “ brook’ in* 
Weilt-Middleton precinét,; Goff’s brook and* Robin’s* 
brook in Wethersfield; Hartford river in’ Hartford? 


Allen’s brook and Heyden’s brook in Windforj with’ — 


Farmington river defcribed p. 456; Stony ‘brook in Suft! 
field; Agawaam, alias Weltfield river in Springfield; de“ 
fcribed p. 456; Monhan river ‘in ‘Northampton’, *:Hat-! 
field Mill river in Hatfield, Deerfield river, which by its 


~ 


branches waters’ the Bofton grants, No/’r' and’ 2 the! 


grant to Hunt and others; ’ Falls river, which after wa» 
tering a townfhip to Gallop and others} and Falls-fight 


townfhip, falls into the great river in Deerfield | thenext? 


confiderable run of water is Weft river, about twoor three! 
miles above fort Dummer, confiderably higher (informa? 
tion from captain Welles of Deerfield, formerly'a Partizan’ 
or Ranger againft the Indians in governor Dummer’s' 
war) Connecticut river forks, one branch ‘comes ‘frony 
near the White Hills eafterly in the province of Main, ie 

other 
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other.comes from the northward towards Canada; an In- 
dian travelling branchto Ganada.ncqi) J yii tuoidon 
We fhallonly, mention one river more (in the ftyle:of 
alate hiftorian’C--| M—)D. D. ; the fubjectclis: dry; 
though watery) Charles River; it is not large and:con- 
fiderable, otherwife than as being referred, to, in fettling 
the; South line of the late Maffachufetts-Bay colony, as is 
Merrimack river in fettling the north boundary line: the 
words.-in the old charter are, ¢* As alfo all and fingular 
_ thofe lands and; hereditaments whatfoever, lying) within 
the fpace of three Englifh miles on the South parts of faid 
river called Charles: river, or any or every part thereof.” 
Stop river, which rifes in Wrentham, was pitched upon 
as the moft foutherly branch of Charles river, and.at 
three miles fouth of the head of this river, the fouth line 
of Maffachufetts-Bay was delineated); Stop river falls into 
_ the main body. of Charles river in Medfield. The farth~ 
~ eft head.of Charles river is inithe, N. E. parts.of Mens 
don, and/upon itlie the townfhips of Bellingham,» Med- 
way, Wrentham, Medfield, Sherburn, Natick: an Indian 
referve, Dedham, Needham (here. are two  confiderable 
falls-in:this river) Newtown, Weftown, Waltham, Wa-~ 
tertown, Cambridge, and Brooklin. This rivey falls inte 
the bottom. of Maffachufetts or Beiton bay,:andferves 
to bring. down to, Botton floats.or rafts of fhip-timberby 
the. tide: from. Watertown Barcadier, -about)nin¢e miles): 
there:is another creek or river, a fmall way eatt of this, 
called Myttick.xiver,. of about four miles rafting from: 
the, Barcadier, ef, Medford. townfhip; from Myftick Bar- 
cadier are fentto Bofton bricks, tar, and turpentine. | 

. The, Promontories remarkable are, only Point Alder= 

— ton, about nine or.ten miles below Bofton upon the fouth 

fide. of the bay,,over-againft the light-houfe.. Here isa 

sood harbour called Hull gut, andthe fafe road-of Nan- 
tafket,.fecured,.by circumaimbient: iflands, where the 
king’s hips, and. merchant, fhips, outward, and inward 
bound anchor for.a time; it lies about fix or feven miles 
ae below 
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below Bofton, and, by act of affembly, is acresrigd belpase tay? "4 
ing to the ai SRR of Bofton. — YH BSA ! 
Cape-Anne the north fide entrance. or promontory o! of 
Maffachufetts-Bay; ‘Thatcher’s. ifland. lies. about two. 
leagues eaft of this harbour, and a {mall matter. without 

Thatcher’s are rocks called the Salvages: from the Sal-. 
vages are two leagues to Ipfwich bar, .a dangerous. ba ay 
called Ipfwich bay, from a great fea and indraught. 
Cape-Anne harbour is about eleven leagues N. N, Bey 
eatterly from Bofton ; the fouthern promontory of. Maf- 1 
fachufetts- Bay; called Cape-Cod, in N. lat. 42 D, 10 M. Lk a 
lies about eighteen leagues E. by S. from Bofton: the” id 
width of the entrance of this bay, is from Cape-Anne, 
harbour S. W. fourteen leagues, to the hook or harbour, ; 
of Cape-Cod. 
The fea-ports and their principal trade He export Hen 
import muft be referred to the following article, of the» t. 
feveral jurifdictions of New-England, united by anew: 
charter ; it is only fince the new charter took place, that . ail 
fea-portdiftricts of preventivecuftom-houfes and branches, _ 
have taken place. Here we fhall only enumerate them; »_ 
befides fmall creeks and inlets for timber and firewood dis 
in coafting {mall veffels, and for curing of fith ; there are a 
Newberry, a branch of the collection of Portfmouth in. 
New-Hamphhire; there are Ipfwich, Cape-Anne, Salem, 
and Marblehead, belonging to the collection of Salem; 
Charleftown, Bofton, and all the other cuftom-houfe i 
branches of Maffachufetts-Bay belong to the collection _, 
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of Bofton. ° sf aba 
ARTICLE VEL Pee Fee 

Concerning the prefent territories as united by the name of oY 
the province of Maffachutetts- Bay. i 


pik 
A? we before hinted by a charter, October 7, 1691 om 
fundry territories, under feveral grants and jurif- 3 
dictions, for their better accommodation and conveni- os 
encies, were united by charter. into one property and. , 
jurifdition, that is, into one general affembly.., .. 4 


LEDS 
The, 


Sect. VIII. Of Massacuuserts-Bay. |” 465° 
The ‘bill for réftoring the New- England charters be- 


ing dropped by the diffolution of the revolution-conven- ~ 


tion-parliament; the New England agents were puzzled, . 
whether,.to ftand a trial at law, by a writ of error for re- _ 
verfing the judgments again{t the old charters, or to ac; 
cept of a draught of anew charter: at length they ac- 
quiefcéd in the king’s pleafure, and the king directed.a 
new chatter. | Rix: spat oF: 
The, nature of this union of feveral colonies into one — 
jurifdiction, the new charter, with a fubfequent explana- 
tory chatter, and fundry other general affairs, have been 
by way of anticipation already narrated ; fee p. 374, &c. 
. In'the general account ‘of Britifh North-America, we 
omitted the Poft-office, a ‘very beneficial - inftitution 5 
and as the prefent province of Maffachufetts-Bay is its 
“moftconfiderable branch, here it may naturally take 
jeer” SS : é 
_.. The Poft-office in England was fettled by a& of par- 
-liameéne 12 Carol. II. In the beginning of this prefent 
centuty, Mr. Hamilton of New-Jerfey projected a Poft- 
-office'for Britifh North-America; this he effected, and 
-obtaitied a‘patent for the management and profits of the 
fame.” This patent he afterwards fold to the crown, and 
a few years after the Union, the pofts of England, Scot- 
lands Ireland, and America were put under one Director 
by aét’of parliament 9 Anne ;- conftituting one Poft- 
-Mafter-General for all the Britifh dominions ; ,to keep a 
_General-poft- office in London, the Poft-Mafter-General 
may keep one letter-office in Edinburgh, another in Dub- 
lin, another at New-York, and other chief offices at cons 
venient»places:in America and the Leeward Iflands, and 
appoint deputiesifor managing the particular rates for the 
pottage of letters in the Plantations; requires too much 
room fora ‘fummary, it is referred to Stat. 9 Anne, | 
Cap-10.- ‘We fhall only relate, that all letters from on 
board“any fhip, fhall be delivered to the Deputy-Poft- 
Matter’ of ‘the place, penalty 5/. fterling for every of-. 
fence ;_the Poft-mafter paying to the deliverer one penny 
— Vor? I. Hh {terling 
































































































































| certain, becaufe the poft does not proceed until letters : 
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ftetling perlettér. N. B. This claufe i is not mie attended y 

t6, becaufe the aét exempts merchants letters; and thofe 

of matter of thips, fo as fuch letters be’ deliy ! to the 

perfons to whom they are direéted; without receivinga oa ‘ 

profit for them : and ; any letters’ fent by private. frien 

or by aby meffencer about private affairs or bufinefs. 
“From Pifcataqua or Portfmouth, to Philadel nia, isa ! 


Srl poftage; from thence to William {burg} isun- 








' are lodged fufficient to pay the charge of the poft-riders : ‘ 
from Williamfburgh in Virginia to Charles-Town in | 
South- Carolina, the poft-carriave is ftill more uncertain: 
There is a deputy Poft- Matter General for America, 
appointed by the Poft-Mafter- General in ‘London ; Y, New 
York is appointed for his official refidence, ‘but by con- 
nivance he refides any where, ¢. g. at Prenfet, in Virginia, 
Elliot Benger, Efq,; formerly Mr. Lodd in South- Ca- | 
rolina. ma: 
‘Here it properly belongs to give an account of the ge- | 
neral and frequented | travelling roads from’ Penobicor 
bay N. lat. 44 D. 30 M. (farther north is'D. of York’s 
property and Nova Scotia, no travelling roads) to: St 
Juan or St. John’s river in F lorida, N. lat. “31 D. This; b 
an agreement with Spain anno 1738, is the técminatic 
of our property or claim in Florida. ‘This is forty. mi 
N. of St. Auguftin, belonging to the Spaniards: 3 trom 
Auguttin there is a land communication 'to Moville;a 
vie thence to eee thefe’ belong ‘to the “Spani 
and French, which properly do not belons to our | 
We thall begin at St. George’s’ Fort’ anid: Block: hou 
upon St. asta $ river, °a few miles S..W. of Pendbfcot 
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Rays ; a thence _ Miles. . 
© (To Mufcongus or Broad-Bay fot 8 f 
& | Frederick’s-Fort at Pemaquid soms>ivovl ) Sy 
© | Damarfcotti falls and mills dpuodTy o7@ | 
a The fettlement on Sheepfcot river! s oF. 3 ( 
hy | Arrowfick, or George-Towmin Sagadahoc! bay a 
ie | of Quenebec river, via Wifeaflét 12 ) 520 | 
| George | 





































































































Sac VIII. Of Massacuuserrs-Bay? Tt AOR 
8 | George f fort, in Brunfwick,.. 6406 9) 22 
_ 2.) Royal’s. river in Norsh Yarrrouthy > syoRern 34 
“8 -Prefump(cot ferry in Falmouth‘... Shied 
+2 + Stroud. Water.ferry in F almouth | 4 
y =| Saco or Winter-Harbour ferry.in Biddeford 20 
ae jg Ate ferry in,Arundel 110 
7B Welles meeting-houfe, 6 
“ & York ferry . 16 
8 i antsy SRE BONEE Pifcataqua R. to Portfinouth 8 
ae Hampton meet-houfe 14 
5 Z. Boundary line Hamplhire and Maffachufete S-\7 
Ein = 2. Bay provinces 6 
Bea 20 
a oO (Merrimack R. F. dividing Salifbury from 
a. | Newbury 3 
| $55. | Ipfwich 12 
@)8 | Beverly ferry dividing Beverly from Salem 12 
Qe | Winifimet or Chelfea ferry (of 2 M.) to Bofton:7 
3. | Dedham | , UE 
| < a.< Naponfet river in Walpole 9 
» S. | Wrentham meeting-houfe — 7 
2S Attleborough meeting -houfe ~ 9 
| Rehoboth, alias Seaconck meeting-houfe 7 
“Fie | Patucket. river ferry; boundary of Maflachu- 
A... fett’s-Bay province and Rhode ifland colony, 2 
— 89 
Providence town E 





Through feveral fmall and diftant fettlements 
toa title weit of Pakatuke bridge, Paka- 
tuke river divides the colonies of Conneati- 
cut and Rhode-ifland. 57 


Hh 2 53 
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‘(Myftic riv. dividing Stonington from Groton a 
| Thames fiver ferry, style Groton from 


New London’ 














A rope ferry ovet Nahantick elt OE IS ae 
-| Soyoteck river ferry, dividing en from i 
Saybrook Br || | 
| 0 | Killingtvorth ? a TOM | 
© Guilford eaft parifh ‘s OB | = || 
5: Guilford weft parifhy (0! oy) eo yung) © 5 U 
| Brentford (generally. to be underftood) ) old | 
2<  meeting-houfe 12 | 
es | Eatt Haven parifh fey. : g | : 
2} New BAaen >. oan 
S| Milford.’ 120 
“| Stratford river ferry 4 
Stratheld, a parifh ‘ ea 
Fairfield ; Ae 
1 Norwalk » 12) 
Stamford © 10. 
Greenwich or Horfe-Neck de 7) 
(Byram riv. dividing Connecticut FronttiNG be a 
i aa 
> (Rye | Ri} a ih 
& | New Rochel = 
= | Eaft Chefter - 
> ¢ King’s Bridge to the If. af New-York county 6 _ 
Fh Half-way houfe tavern 9 
A | City of New-York 9 
< | Ferry to Staten Ifland point i 5 
> _ by land to Elizabeth Point ferry ) 
an 
— 
Ky , {Woodbridge 12 
o' | Brunfwick ferry of Raritan river i. 
% | Prince Town: 12 | 
| Trent 
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Trent Town ferry over De la Ware river divid- 


ing the province of New JPEG Atom Pen- 
fylvania | 10 


| ‘shajraf 


| 


\ 








52 
Briftol, oppofite to Bridlington or Burlington 10 
Philadelphia ra ata 20 
Schuyhkill river ferry low Pidtigw! &°3 
Derby | heh Be 4 
Opt it aga pete Jor o ni | 
Brandewine 9° 345 Ney tai | Be iy FB 
Newcaftle _ : 6 
( Boundary line of Penfylvania.; and Maryland 12 
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(Elk-River Rie 

| North-eatt river (at ge rac 

Stiqhahana niverferryonl) ahd owegas 9 

| Gunpowder river ferry Dvr er 25 
< Petapfco river ferry 20 
| Annapolis the capital of Maryland 30 

Upper Marlborough fot Kee eee vinen a B 

Pifcataway is 4, ye Bee, Gee they 20. 
(Port ‘Tobacco 7 Sodan wand S56 
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(Potomack fer. dividing Mirytand from Virg. “4 
How’s ferry 3 | 29 
Southern’s ferry ’ HT fe : 30 
Arnold’s ferry PBT EET: 36 
_ | Clayborn’s ferry ute beso 2 
: Freneaux ordinary | | ; 12 
<. Williamfburgh the capital 16 
| Hog Ifland | 7 
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=*' Ifle of Wicht court-houfe 18 
_ Gh. Nanfemond court-houfe 20 


Hh 3 Bennet’s 


SQ. 
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FI Beane s creek. (near this:is-the boundary) line 
to Fuqecl between they alee & es panera and: Non | 
Sl Si ig iovEnt snap: esonstib sg@ 
so bas j8 IUO DISE LSw, .Jn3IX9 Inorg Io bso1 B ai aie 
5 39. OF Noll RGA Sines al 
t fides Town bessty the capital iq: Ain gOw | 
ty (ane Sound athe : rai cf DEbOTN| 
o-} Pimlico - : Tei to cotivib fsa =4a ai | 
=: | Ferry to Bathtown ri-wo | 
@ | Newbern ferry (the prefent capital) where 
©; . News river and Trent river medki iH - 32m 
zt Whittock river A hey no) | 208 
| New river ferry Y-woA-* 30gm 
5 | Newtown or Wilmington on the forks oe Cape, | 
O i Fear river, thirty miles above the bar. 45 
= } Lock wood’s folly elyaslVi: 15 
&- | Shallot river . $x) 
© | Little River, boundary line between. the? two i : 
5 governments of North and South-Carolina 8 
——— 247 | 
oh" aft end of Long-Bay © Tor yam i 14 
© Weft end of Long-Bay GEISDUGOD § 318 aaa 
| Winyaw ferry’ (9802 20) Jes a 
age [oats ferry SM Deis I99DO1 I ‘396 ge 
68.) Sewee ferry | Got -21svii 93 20 j 
Oy | Chatleftowns ti the capital here-isia a ferry’ ago% 
© &< Port- Royal 103560 
a = Rare in Georgia, on the fouth branch of 
oy Set, Altamacha river” . g 
6. | St. Juan or St. John’s river,’ yichded to Great" : 
aba | __ Britain by Spain per agreement, annd 1733, ae 
7 ie “it is forty miles N. of Spanifh fort, St, Au-! at) 
5. a guitin "20 
wre 308 | 











Scr: VIII. Of MAssacnvusetts-Bays'" 478 
In the new fettlements'they reckon by computed, not 
meafuted, miles; confequently there may be in feveral of 
the diftances, an unavoidable error of a mile or two. 
This is a road of great extent, well laid out and fre- 
quented ; it fhews the vatt extent of the Britifh-planta= 
tions along the eaft fhore of North-America; the feveral- 
®Britith provinces: and colonies, extend upon this great 
foad as follows: od rie4 OMMiles, 
nh aft divifion of Maffachufetts-Bay 143 





= New-Hampfhire it 
Welt divifion’Maffachufetts-Bay 89 
ep  Rhode-ifland 9)” ) 58 
of —§ Connecticut | 126 
of New-York 57 
sq Wew-Jerfeysn) fo teres 54- 
eh Penlylvania ovacs & | 78 
21 Marviand | 
é Virginia 215 
ow North-Carolina’ isp (VIE ALA] 
8 ‘srSouth:Carolinaand Georgia or. 30r 
SpE 1532 


Bree, 3 TI 


yy The many ferries, and dome of them \not well attend- 
ed, are a confiderable hindrance in travelling: but by 
cthefe it appears that the country 1s well watered, a great 
advantage in produce and manufactures 5 andoas many 
-of the rivers, founds, and bays are navigable, a confidera- 
cble diftance! inland, they are of great benefit in navi- 


ation or trade. 


, As the conftitutions of all the Britifh plantations are 
nearly the. fame, being minute in this article, may fave 
repetitions and fhorten, the following fections ; therefore 
perfpicuity and _diftinétnefs require this article to be di- 

-wided into fubfections. | 


Hh4 § 1: -Con- 

















































































































be e Britisy Settlements in AMERICA. | iParril 

at 1. Concerning | the Civil Adminifiretien. : ea 
oT H I 8: adminiftration may ‘be divided into the legis 
Ainsive, fupreme court, called the General Court or Gene: 
ral Afiembly of the PRINCE and the fubordinate execu- 

tive courts)’ BS 3 

The Great and General Court or Provpadial ‘Afembly; 
confilts of three Negatives, wz. the Governor, thie: Coun- XX 
cil, and Houfe of Reprefentatives. | | on Tan 

Phe Governor is by patent or commiffion from ithe 
king durante beneplacito, with a book of inftructionss 
which inftructions, though binding to the Governor (fre. 
quently broke in upon by fome Governors) are not foto 
the Houfe of Reprefentatives, as they have from’ time 
to time reprefented to’ the Governor : for inftance; ‘one “ 
of the inftructions requires a falary of one thoufand 
pound fterling per annum, to be fettled upon the Gover- 
nor; thisis always obftinately refufed, but they vare 
willing to grant a yearly fupport, fuicable to the dignity 
of his Excell: ney, and confiftent with the ability of the 
people their conftituents, of which it may be Bei 
they only are the proper judges. 

The military government by fea and land, is fole fA 
the'King’s Governors; they grant all commiffions inthe — 
militias which BiveES the Governors a vatt influence; peo | 
ple in the Plantations are readily bribed by: diftinguithing: | 
titles.-T he "Governors in the Plantations have that consi 
fiderable power of negativing or fufpending counfellorsi — 
without afligning reafons; governor Belcher ‘at one! 

time negatived thirteen countellors i in the pernicious Liand+) 
bank intereft this management of Mr. Belcher’s was! 
ina hish manner approved of by the pafling’ an adr lof 
the BHtifh parliament foon after; this‘Land=bank is dest. 
ficned’ in the words of the aét, ‘* mifchievous ‘under-' 
‘tal ‘thes in America, and unlawful undertakings 3” but? 
fo it is, that this act of parliament is not fully put in ex=! 
ecution at this day, Chriftmas, 1748. They nominate) 
duyante beneplacito all Judges, Juftices and Sheriffs, being 
cing, 
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being, with the militia-officers of the feveral townfhips, 
a great majority in the lower Houfe, gives the Governor 
a very, great influence there: the power of negativing the 
members; of the upper Houfe makes. his influence: there 
fo confiderable, that he has, in a great meafure, two Ne- 
gatives in the legiflature; the king at home cannot 
negative ‘or fufpend any member of the upper Houte, 
called the Houfe of Lords. 
The Governor has the opportunity of recommending 


to the Houle, agents or provincial attornies, his friends 


or creatures: to manage their affairs and his own at the 
court and, boards jin Great-Britain, and. to. procure for 
them handfome gratuities: for inftance, the Governor, 
in. a meflace to the Afflembly, March 16, 1743-4, re- 
commends a generous allowance to Mr, Kilby ; he hav- 
ing ferved the province upon particular orders of this 
court, with great induftry, faithfulnefs and fuccefs.., A 
Governor by frequent and long fpeeches and mefiages 
to the Houfe of Reprefentatives (fometimes near one half 
of the Journal-or Votes of the Houle of Reprefentatives. 
confifts of thefe fpeeches and meflages) feems to act.as 


-a member of that Houfe, or rather as the. Speaker, or 


Orator (a French expreffion) of the Houfe; fometimes 
Governors proceed farther; for infltance, anno 1744, the 
Governor defires of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, that 
in, the recefs of the General Affembly (which mutt be, 
fhort intervals, becaufe of late years, tne General A flem- 
bly, ata great charge to the province have had very 
frequent and long fittings) upon any fudden emergency, 
the Governor and his council may be impowered to draw 


upon the Treafurer. The Governor has a Negative not 


only in all bills of affembly, but alto in all their elections, 

that of a Speaker not excepted. | 
Thus the Governor commiffions all militia, and other 
military officers, independently of the council or af- 
fembly ; he nominates all civil officers, excepting thofe 
concerned in the finances or money-affairs,.and, with 
confent of the council, they are accordingly appointed. 
| He 
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474 Britisy Settlements in AMERICA. awe If. 
He calls, diffolves, prorogues, adjourns, removes, and 


otherways harrafles the General Affémbly at pleafure ; 


he frequently” refuifes his ARenr to bills, refolves, and 


orders of the General. Courts, whereas our Sovereign in 
Great-Britain, excepting, upon very. extraordinary occa- 
fions, does not..exert this. prerogative : thus we fee a 
delegated power affursing more than the love seiane con- 
ftituent authority, chufes to. Venture, UPON. nofiof o7 insw 

His juft pecuniary perquifites are confiderable: an. al- 
lowance or grant.of 1o0o/. fterling or nearly its value 


per annum; has one third, of all Cuftom-houte . feizures ; x 


the naval office belongs to him, and many fees, of various 
natures. .In time of war there are fees for granting 
letters of . mart or mark to private men.of war, called 
privateers, and many emoluments aniing from multi- 
plied expeditions. 35 

Notwithftanding this great authority, a Govan 


{tation is very flippery ; upon frivolous, and fometimes — } 
falfe, complaints, he is liable to be called to account, fiu- 


perfeded by fome expectant at court; and if the mal- 
adminiftration is notorious, he is alfo. muléed. ‘rod? 
By charter the Governor cannot imprefs men ‘into, the 


military fervice, to march out of the province, without 
an act or refolve of the General Court; the Governor, 


by his 11th inftruction, is not to give his affent to.any 
act for repealing any of the ftanding laws. of the,pror 
vince, without a fufpending claufe, that is, until a, copy 
thereof be tranfmitted and laid before the king... By the 
rath inftruétion the Governor is reftrained to 305,000, 


fterling per annum, emiffions cf public paper credit ;. but 


_ upon account of unforefeen incidents in the time of the 


late war with Spain and France, he. was in this article. 


left at large. This gave a handle for unlimited ruining 
emiffions, a privilege, faid to be by his Majefty’s indul,- 


gence ; the Governor, in his fpeech, July 2, fays, ‘‘1 am i 


“freed now from the chief reftraints I was under, 
“* whereby depreciations enfued to the great finking of 
“* all the perfonal eftates in the province, fpecialties ex- 
“* cepted,” Some 
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Some account of the Governors, from the arrival of the, new 
charter, in the province of Maffachufetts-Bay... 


Sir Wittram Puips[w], fon of a blackfmith, born 
anino 1650, ata'defpicable plantation on the river Quene- 
beck, after keeping of fheep fome years, was bound 
apprentice toa fhip-carpenter for four years ; afterwards 
went to Bofton, learned to read and write, followed the 
carpenter’s trade, and married the widow of Mr. John 
Hull, mercvhant. “Upon advice of a Spanifh wreck about: 
the Bahamas, he took a voyage thither, but without fuc- 
cefs'3°anno'1683, in a kine’s frigate, the Algter Rofe, 
he’ was fitted out’ upon the difcovery of another Spanifh 
wreck near Port de la Plata upon Hifpaniola, but return- 
ed to England unfuccefsful. Soon after 1687, he prevail- 


ed with the duke of Albemarle, at that time governor | 


ofJamaica, and fome other perfons of quality, to fit 
him out with a royal patent or commiffion to fifth upon 
the fame Spanifh wreck which had been loft about fifty 
years fince ; by good’ luck in about feven or eight fa- 
thom water, he fifhed’ the value of near three hundred 
thoufand pound fterling (the Bermudians found good 
‘leanings there after his departure) whereof he had a- 
bout 16,000 /. fterling for his fhare, and the honour of 
knighthood; and obtainedof king James II, by purchafe, 
to’ be’conftituted high Sheriff of New-England, but was 
never in the execution of this patent, and returned to 
Fineland,- 1688, (NV. B. he had not received baprcifm 
until’ March ‘1690, Aét. 40) and foon after came back to 
New: England. Upon the breakingout of the Indian war 
1688, he follicited an expedition againft Nova Scotia, 
May 1690, and had good fuccels againft the French ; but 
his fabfequent expedition in autumn, againit Canada, 
the’ fame year, was cilaftrous, as has been already narra- 
ted, and, in che words of Mr. Mather, ‘* Though ufed to 
“diving for plate, this was an affair too deep for him to. 
‘¢ dive into.” Amongit other baa contequences of this ill- 
* fu} This account is mainly taken from Cotion Mather, D. D. 
I contrived 
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476 Britisu Setilements in America. Partlil. | 
contrived and worfe managed Canada expedition, was the _ 
introducing of a pernicious, fraudulent papér-currency, 
or. bills. of public credit, to pay, the charges ot debt 
incurred ; the operation of this injurious currency is fuch, 
that all perfonal eftates ({pecialties excepted). are reduced 
to one for eight, reckoning by heavy, pieces. of eight 
(or feven eighths of an ounce of filver) at 65.;. the lof 
of men was of very bad confequence. to.an infant colo- 
ny, which was not by the enemy, but by a campfeyer, — 
the {mall-pox, and difafters in returning home; notwith- |. 
ftanding, as Dr. Mather expreffes it, “¢the wheel of 
‘¢ prayer for them in New-England: was kept conftantly 

‘* going round.” Soon after his return to Bofton he:went 
for London, to petition the court of England (notwith- 
ftanding former difafters, and his own incapacity to 
manage the affair) to encourage another expedition a- 
gainit Canada. Upon obtaining anew charter dated | 
O&. 7, 1691, at the defire of the New-England agents, 
Sir William Phips was appointed governor of ‘the ‘prd- 
vince of Maffachufetts-Bay and territories thereto belong- 
ing; he arrived with the new charter May 14, 1692); 
and June 8, the affembly under the new charter, met'for 
the firft time. He was ordered home ‘to. anfwerfome 
complaints, and failed from Bofton, Nov. 17, 1694;and 
died of a malignant fever in London, Feb.'18, follow- 
ing[w]. If he had been difmiffed from his government, 
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Ys [w]} Mr. Mather, his advocate, writes, ** Norindeed hadthe hunger - 
* of a falary, any fuch impreffion upon him, as,to make him.decline - 
«* doing all poffible fervice for the public—That he was notto be 
‘* reckoned amongft thofe who were infamous for infinite avarice and 
‘¢ villainy.” Magnalia, Book Il.—He was not afhamed of his former 
low circumftances ; once in failing with a confiderable commandyin 
fight of Quenebeck; he faid to thofe under’ his command, ‘*) Young 
‘* men, it was upon that hill that I kept fheep a few years\ago; you 
** don’t know what you may come to.’-—Upon his death Dr. C, 
Mather wrote an elegy, beginning thus: ° 4 
And to mortality a facrifice 
Falls he; whofe deeds muft him immortalize. 


, ‘This is not very fluent, but meant well. : 


he 
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he defigned to have gone upon another Spanifh wreck, 
which had governor Broadille aboard. icsicimy ies 


“ William’ Stoughton Efq ; lieutenant-governor, was 
commander in chief from governor Phip’s going home in 
the’ Autumn 1694, until the arrival of governor lord 
Bellomont in June 1699; after a tew months lord Bello- 
mont returning to New-York, Mr. Stoughton was again 
in the chair, and continued till his death in May 1702. 
In honour to his memorya townfhip is called by his name. 


In-May 1702, upon the abfence of the governor and 
death of the lieutenant-governor, conform to charter, 
the majority of the council affumed the government un- 
til the arrival of governor Dudley, June 11, 1702. 


. Earl of Bellomont in Ireland, being appointed gover- 
nor-general of New-York, Maffachufetts-Bay and New- 
Hampbhhire ; in his. paffage to America in the end of the 
year 1697, from. this bad winter coa{t, he was obliged to 
bear away to Barbadoes; he did not arrive in New-York 
until May 1698. In the fummer 1699, he met our af- 
fembly in Bofton ; his being a new governor, cunning, 
complaifant, and of quality, ingratiated him very much 
twith the people; he was allowed 1ooo/. falary, and 
600/., gratuity: In the Autumn he returned to New- 
York, and. died therein February, 1700-1. 


Jofeph Dudley, Efg; arrived governor June 11, 1702, 
He'was fon'to governor Thomas Dudley, fee p. 429; 
he was chofen affiftant (that is of the council) 1682; upon 
the charter being in. danger, he was fent home jointly 
with Mr. Richards as colony-agents: being a. native 
“of the country, a good politician, and cunning man, 


“7. e. of fubtilty, the court of England deemed him a 


proper perfon to introduce or facilitate a change.in the 
adminiftration of the colony; accordingly upon the 
charter’s being vacated; he was appointed prefident or 


pre 
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pro.tempore commander in’ chief April 16 86, and atrived > | 
at Bofton the June following : In December of the fame 
yeariarrived Sir Edmund Andros ‘as ‘governor, Nicholfon 
lieutenant: governor, and two independent Companies of 
foldiers 5 Mrz Dudley is appointed chief juftice, but was» 
outed in the New-England Revolution, April £684.’ 
©) Anno 1690, he was appointed chief juftice of New= 
York. Upon going home he ‘was chofen, anno 1701, 
member of parliament for Newtown of the Ifle of Wight, 
which introduced him to the government of the pro= 
vince of Maffachufettts-Bay his native country. King 
William died before he fet out, but his commiffion was. 
renewed to queen Annes he continued governor until 
Nov.1715, when colonel Tailer was appointedlieutenant- 
governor under colonel -Burgefs appointed ‘governor; | 
colonel Tailer produced an exemplification of colonel =| 
Burgefs’s commiffion or patent, and as licutenant-gover- 
nor under him affiumed the government Nov.'9. NV. B.’ 
queen Anne died Auguft 1, 1714, Mr, Dudley continued 
in government according to the act of parliament for 
continuing officers: for fix months after the demife of a, 
Sovereign, that is, until Feb. 1: the fix months being ex-_ 
pired, the council, in conformity to the charter, took upon 
themfelves the adminiftration; but Mr. Dudley having, | 
March 21, via New-York, received the king’s proclama-— 
tion for continuing all officers till further orders, he 
reaffumed the government, and continued governor to” 
November, as above: he died at his houfe in Rockfbury 
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near Bofton, anno 1720, AEt. 73; he left furviving fons, ? i 
Paul, at prefent chief juftice of the province, fee Pp. 4295. My 
and William, who ferved in the fuccefsful expedition = 


againft Port-Royal of L’Acadie, now Annapolis-Royal ” a 
of Nova Scotia: ‘he was afterwards appointed a judge,” 
and for many fucceeding years elected one of the council, 
as being the beft acquainted with the property of lands.. 
and other provincial affairs; he died a few years fince;« 
a great lofs to this country, | A FELT 
eager eo 
William” 
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_ William. Tailer, Efgq; who-had ferved as a colonel of a. 
New-England regiment in the reduction of the aforefaid 
Port-Royal ; for this his good fervice, he was appointed 
lieutenant -governor under governor Dudley, and arrived 
in Bofton trom England, Od. 3, 1711: 1745, he affum- 
ed the command in chief, as leutenant-eovernor: under 
eovernor Burgels.. Colonel Burgefs did not come over to 
his government, and was fuperfeded. by colonel Samuel 
Shute; upon Mr. Shute’s arrival in Bofton, Oc. 4, 1716, 
Mr. Tailer’s command, in chief devolved upon colonel 
Shute, and as lieutenant-governor he was fuperféded by 
William Dummer, Efq; he alternately fuperfeded Mr. 
Dummer as lieutenant-governor under governor Belcher 
1730;.he died at his houfe in Dorchefter near Bofton 
1732... tle was.a generous, facetious, good-natured 
gentleman. lage : 
Samuel Shute, a military man, brother to lord Bar 
rington, was. appointed governor March 14, 1715-16, 
by the follicitation of Jonathan Belcher, Efq; a very noted. 
merchant of New-England,,,.and afterwards governor 
there : colonel Shute arrived in Bofton O@ob. 4, 1716; 
Mr. Dummer (Icannot avoid heaping encomiums-upon 


him) was. his. licutenant-governor; Mr. Dummer an 





honeit man, his knowledge in politicks did not bias him; 
hé was a natural patron, of his country, and his good 
management in the Indian war during his adminiftration; 
with imall expence,. will perpetuate his memory with a! 

true loyers of New-England., Colonel Shute, being a 
good-natured caly governor, fome. ill-natured defigning: 
men. in the houlc of Reprefentatives, attempted, by way 
of precedent (it pafled) to encroach upom the prerogative; 


colonel Shute, inftead of fending home, was well advifed 


to. catry. home, complaints], and . back them ‘there, 


‘{*] Governors and other royal officers when complaints arelodged, 
or to be lodged, at the boards in Great-Britain, pro or con; . thefe 
officers appearing at home-in perfon, always turns to their beft ac- 
counts. Attorneys or agents do not anfwer fo well; many inftances 
may be produced, but the cafe is notorious. 

which 
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which accordingly he did, Nov. 17223 being fevén'coms? | 
plaints againft the houfe of repreféntatives encroaching” | 
upon the royal prerogative, fee'p. 379 5 he obtained aren} 
drefs of all thefe complaints ; being aged not fit'to go" 
abroad, for his good fervices he obtained! a’ penfion of |’ | 
4001. fterling per annum for lifes 300 ovarian k) . 
ees I ou Tk 2: eNOBOUTTIAL #£1f OF DISH hy 
Upon governor Shute’s going home, the chief com-' 10} 
mand in the adminiftration, devolved upon lieutenants 1) 
governor Dummer, whofe adminiftration is univerfally: |i 
celebrated, and requires no encomium of minehe is ¥ |i 
alive and in good health at this prefent writing ;¥ he‘con’o:) | 
tinued commander in chief till the arrival of governor 1a 
Burnet in Bofton, July 19,1728’; ‘upon governor Bur-/i9! i 
net’s death, Sept. 7, 1729, he was again: in the chair, cai 
until the arrival of governor Belcher, April 8, 173030) 008 I 


‘eg + OF DSP AEA We i 
William Burnet, Efq; a fon of the celebrated Bithop ... , 
Burnet of Salifbury, a noted divine, politician, antiquary,., 





and hiftorian ; this Mr. Burnet was Comptroller-general..., 
of the cuftoms in Great-Britain, with a falary of 1200/,,.., 
{terling per annum, he exchanged with governor, Hunter,,., 
of New-York, whofe health required his going home.— 
Upon the acceffion of our prefent king George, ,., , 
Colonel Montgomery, a favourite, was appointed gover-,,;, | 
nor of New-York, and Mr. Burnet, in Nov. 1727, was... 
appointed governor of the province of Maffachufetts-Bay; ., | 
he arrived in Bofton, July 13, 1728. he.died, there . . 
Sept. 7, 1729, much lamented....When.in the govern-.4 ; 
ment of New-York, he was ufeful in promoting. natural... ; 
hiftory: by a quadrant of a large. radius,.and well.q ‘ 
divided; by a good telefcope of eighteen feet; and by an. ; 
fecond pendulum of large. vibrations,. he made.feveral y» | 
good aftronomical obfervations, towards. afcertaining.4 | 
latitudes, longitudes, &¢. in that province... .0)9) sean | 








Licutenant-governor Dummer; upon’ Mr. Burnet’ ' 
death, was chief in the’adminiftration for feveral months, of 


until the arrival of governor Belcher, Aug. 8,1730. Jona" | 
: than 
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than Belcher, Efg; a native of New-England, of a good, 


clear paternal. eftate, and confequently of a true natural, 


intere{t in, the country ;,.in his. younger days had.a,very, 
liberal and; polite education, having vifited many courts 
in Europe, and particularly was well received at the court 


of Hanover. During his government he religioufly ad- 


hered to his inftruétions: If he had been continued two 
or three years longer in the adminiftration, our pernicious 


_ fraudulent paper-currency would have all been cancelled 5 


whereas ever fince his difmiffion it has pejorated. He 
was fuperfeded by governor Shirley’s commiflion for 
governor, which arrived Auguft 14,1741. There were 
by artifice feveral complaints againft governor Belcher 


- fent- home partly from New-England, and partly hatched » 














in London 3) which have. fince been difcovered to be falfe 
and forged. I fhall mention a few of them: 1. That he 
wasa friend to the fraudulent Land-Bank {cheme; where- 


as it‘has fince evidently appeared, that he was offered by 


the iand-Bank managers, a retaining fee of fome thou- 
fands of pounds (appropriated for himfelf, or a fubfequent 
governor) to conciliate his’ countenance in the affair, 
and to promote the managers to offices of honour, pro- 
fit "and truft; with a Land-Bank promife to promote 
the governor’s intereft in the houfe of Reprefentatives, 
(being a Land-Bank or debtor’s houfe) as to falary and 
perquifites.. Mr. Belcher rejected this proffer with dif- 
dain, and at one time negatived thirteen of their elect- 


ed ‘counfellors (here was’a projection for debtors in a 


legiflative capacity to defraud their creditors, by depre- 
ciating the’ debt) and difqualified many Juftices of the 
Peace, promoters of thefe unwarrantable {chemes, and 
mifchievous unlawful undertakings, as exprefled in the act 
of parliament, 1741. 2. A letter figned by five forged 
hands, to Sir-Charles Wager firft Lord of the Admiralty- 
Board, intimating, that Mr. Belcher countenanced the 
timbermen, in cutting off matting white pine trees, to 
be converted into logs for deal-boards. 3. A fpurious 


_ letter, under.a fuppofititions cover of Benjamin Colman, 


Vou. I, Li : D, 
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DD. to' Mr. Holden (a diffenter) 4 diré€tor 6f the Bank | | 


of Eneland, and of great influence’; ‘this letter fays; that’ | 
‘the concerned, ‘are many of the principal minifters of the | 


Prefbyterian and Congregational ‘perfuafion in New-Eng- 


land. No figners to this'letter, alledging, that their fign- | 
‘ing might bé the occafion of theif utter’ruin by Mr. Bel-' 


a * 


cher, but promife, upon Mr. Belcher’s being fupérfeded, — | 
to publifh all their names. This letter intimates that’ | 
governor Belcher; by his intimacy and frequent eonfer- | 
entes with the Rev. Commiffary P—eand’ DrC—r, | 
Minifters of the church of Fneland, was contriving the | 
ruin of the diffenting intereft in’ New-England—Thefe | 
with fome other villainous complaints and fuegeftions, | 
occafioned the removal of Mr. Belcher. Upon his going — 

home, he ‘evinced all thefe complaints to be forged, falle, | 
or frivolous; and the court, in the interim conferred | 
upon him the government of the New Jerfeys, where hea 
is at prefent, happy in the affections of the'people:” A | 
hort account of the ‘abandoned contrivers and’ managers 
of Mr. Belcher’s affair, is referred to the Appendix, °oS) 


mr it 


+e . ee 





} 


William Shirley, Efg, a gentleman of the law, who _ 
had refided and practifed law in New England for fome _ 
years, fucceeded Mr. Belcher, in Aueuft, 1741, and'con= 
tinues governor at this writins, December, 1748. ° A 
ventlertian in the adminiftration (ante obitnm nemo, that | 
is, before his political death) is not to be' ufed with free- 
dom ; it isa trefpafs-againft the fubordination, requifite | 
in’ fociety : ‘therefore: I muft* defer the fhort ‘account of 
this géntleman’s ‘perfonal character and vadminiftration 
to the Appendix; left, if applauded, it might be deemed 
adulation and flattery; or, if cenfuired, may be conftrued 
into infult, detra@tion, and refentinent, which are not Con~ 
fiftent with the character of ‘an impartial ‘hiftorian--Our 
prefent Heutenant-eovernor, futcelfor of colonel Tailer, 
is Spencer’ Phips, Efg; a ‘country-gentleman; adopted - 





’ Thefe 
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.\o/Dhefe are..the governors and lieutenant or deputy- 
governors appointed at home, from the date of the new 
charter.4691,to December, 1748 5 the other royal officers, 


referyed by. charter, to be appointed by the court of 


Great-Britain, are the fecretary, and judge of vice-adm1- 
ralty » It may not be improper here to annex a fhort ac- 
count of their fucceffion. 


SECRETARIES, [faac Addington, Efq; the firft Secre- 
tary was! appointed by the charter, during pleafure 5, he 
-was a perfon of great integrity ; he died 1715, and was 
‘faeceeded. by, captain Woodward, a military man, and of 
good learning; Mr. Woodward refigned 1717, in fa- 

-wour of Mr., Willard, an honeft, upright,,and pious gen- 
_tleman-3.he continues, Secretary at this prefent writing. 
: 


., The: charter. referves to the crown the exercife of any 
_ Admiral.,.court or jurifdiction, by commiffions to be 
| Affued .under,, the.great, feal of Great-Britain, or under 
the feal, of the High Admiral, or of the Commiffioners 
for executing the office of High Admiral. This court 
_ oof, Vice- Admiralty confifts of a judge, a King’s Advo- 
gate, a;Regifter; anda, marfhal. A dole Judge without 
-achury, in,.cafes.of high-confequence; and this Judge 
- too. frequently,appointed:at.random, icems to be an er- 
sFor insthe conftitution :,, itis true, there, may be an ap- 
| peal to.a court.of Delegates.in Great-Britain. : 
| sofiidyhe fucceffien,of | Judges, was, vz. 
to 7Waait Winthrop, Efq;.;May.22, 1699,appointed Judge 
_ sof Admiraley for New-York, Maffachufetts-Bay, Con- 
- bneGicut,|Rhode-ifland, and New-Hampthire. , 
| bse Mare Atwood, Judge.of Admiralty for the colonies of 
New-Hampthire, Maflachufetts-Bay,R hode-ifland, Con- 
_ymecticut, New-York,.and.the Jerfeys; being, the Nor- 
therm diftridt,of, Cuftom-houfe.oficers.. He appointed, 
- Noy. 05:1708,.Mr. Newton his.deputy. | 
ee Roger,Monpefion, Eiq;,.Apnl 1, 1703, had a com- 
Million as Judge for New-Hampfhire, Mafiachufetts- 


j Ca ee Bay, 
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Bay; “‘Rhode-ifland, Connetticut, New-York,| and the 
Jena ; pecile) 


é 


_ Nathanael Byfield, Efg; Dec. 13,1707, had the like ~ 
ARR iol oP Sues AE OF Shs eO enrol 


g ’ 


° John Menzies, Efq;’ of the faculty of Advocates in Al 
Scotland, appointed Judge, Aug. 26, P7155 for! New=" 
Hamphhire, Maffachufetts-Bay, and Rhode-ifland..831 


Upon the death of Judge Menzies, 17285: Robert. 
Auchmuty, Efg; was appointed, by governor Burnet, 
Jude oro tempore. ce Oe Tees eee 

“Nathanael Byfield (formerly the Judge of ‘Admiralty) 


ed from home, Nov. 5, 1728, as Judge for New-Hamp- | 


fhire, Maffachufetts-Bay, and Rhode-ifland. § hw 


The abovefaid Robert Auchmuty, Efq; fucceeded him: 


Sept..6, 1733. {AEWOISA’ SAVE 
“Mr. Auchmuty was fuperfeded by Chambers Ruflel, 
Efg; September, 1747. is oly Tee 

All the officers of this court of Vice-Admiralty have 


a power of fubftituting or deputizing. The prefent — 


Deputy-Judge is George Cradock, Figs’ of widely years 
experience in this court. 5. sao SILT: 


ros Dé 


Befides this court of Vice-Admiralty, in each “of the — 
provinces and colonies, there is a Jufticiary CourrofvAd. : 


miralty for trial of piracies and other crimes committed 

3 é : t 4 wie mucatl ay Oe is ni 
upon the High Seas: the Members of this court’are 
various in thé various colonies; in the’ province’ of Mat 


fachufetts-Bay, the Judges are, the Goverrior; ‘the ‘Couns 


cil, the Secretary, the Judge of Vice-Admiralty, the Cap 
cain of the King’s ftation fhips of war, the Surveyor- 


was appointed Judge by governor Burnet 5 - and confirm-~ 


0 Pe SE a OE i ee ae 


General of the northern difti& of cuftoms, and the Col- — 


lector of the Cuftoms for.the Port of Bofton. "| ” 


The furvey of the royal timber, e{pecially' of niatt- . 


ing trees, extends over the Northern Provinces and’ Co- 
lonies : the officers are appointed from home, and ‘are 


a Surveyor-General, with four fubordinate Surveyors; 


the whole charge of this furvey is 800 /. fterl. per annum, 
| o “with 
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with confiderabley riding charges, paid. by the Navy- 
Office, | mal 


xe 


The officers belonging to the collections of cuftoms 
are from home appointed. by the Treafury-Board, and 
warranted by the commiffioners of the cuftoms in Great- 
Britain, In this province there are but two collections, 
-Bofton{and;Salem.. . 

JIM IOnISVoO " 
ost Deputy- Auditor, is commiffioned by the Auditor- 
General in.Great-Britain, to audit the Treafurer’s pro- 
vincial accounts ;, but anno 1721, this was declared by 
the General Affembly of the Province, to be inconfiftent 
with their charter; it never is put in execution. 
Some account of the fecond negative in the legiflature of the 
- «province of ‘Maflachuletts-Bay ; that is, of the King’s or 
Governor’s Council, called the Honourable-Board. 


+E HIS.,Council confifts of twenty-eight affiftants or 

countellors, to be advifing and affifting to the Governor, 

and to conftitute one negative in the legiflature, analo- 
gous}to the-Houfe of Lords in Great-Britain, The firft 
fet were, appointed in the charter, and to continue until 
the Jatt, Wednefday.in May, 1693, and until others fhall 
be.chofen in their ftead...I do here infert the names of 
thejtwenty-eight counfellors appointed by charter, where- 

of, there are,none furviving at this prefent writing, as it 
is-am honour,to their families or pofterity. 


_; Simon Broadftreet Bartholomew Gidney 
John Richards John Hathorn 
_ Nathanael Saltontftall Elifha Hutchinfon 
_ Wait Winthrop Robert Pike 
. John Phillips Jonathan Curwin 
_,.James Ruffel John Joliffe* 
‘eeamuel Sewall Adam Winthrop 
(samuel Appleton ~ Richard Midlecot 


li 3 John 
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« John F ofter. © ~~ William Bradford ia : Wg | 

bicPeter Serjeant : John. Walley | <0 at 
Jofeph Lynde _ Barnabas Lothrop _ | 
Samuel Fleyman — John Alcot Ts | 
Stephen Mafon ‘Samuel Daniel iis got I] 

“ Thomas Hinkley Sylvanus Davis, Etgrs, ate 


Maen ET 
Bs Yearly once in every year hereafter, the aforefaid | 
<¢ number of twenty-eight counfellors fhall be, by the ger _ 
© neral court or afiembly, newly chofen, z..¢. of the pro- || 
‘© prietors or inhabitants in the old colony of Maffachu- 4 | 
“« fetts-Bay, eighteen; formerly New-Plymouth, four 5. 
$* formerly the] province of Main, three; Duke of York’s. S$ 
‘* former property, ly ing between Sagadahéck river ae 
‘<< Nova Scotia, one.” EF wo Seliniotions more to be 
chofen at large. . 
The couniellors are annually chofen Jatt Wedsie(dayil | 
of May, by a joint vote of the aft year’s counfellors; and | 
the new houfé of reprefentatives. This negative is called — 
The Board. 10.1 
‘There feems to be fome inconveniencies in the ¢onfti-- 
tution of this negative; they may be inTimIDATED: by 
the firlt nega ative, the Governdrfor as he has a power of ne- 
gativing any countellor’s election, withoutialledging rea- 
eae ; eae ftand in awe ofthe members of the third 
negative, as te their election by the houfe of ebrehca al ‘ 
tives: thus they appear not to be FREE agents, ...., 1, 7 
The Council are afifting to the Governor. (even 
makes a board) by their advice and confent in appointing 4 
of all civil officers, excepting thofe of the Finances." 
The Governor and Council have the probate of wills, y 
of granting aceriiniitragons,’ and of divorces; they ap 
point a fubordinate judge of probates in each county:4 
' The Governor, with the advice and confent of the 
Council, nominates and appoints judges, commiffioners- 
of Oyer and Terminer, therifts, juftices of the peace, and 
other officers to our Council and courts of juftice be- | 
longing ; * provided that no fuch appointment be made 
without 
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| Oeurrency’ per! day, at prefent it is 3 
| otion allowance:, the governor's allowance was :oo/, common cur- 
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without fummons iffued out feven days before fuch no- 
mination or appointinent, unto fuch of the faid' coun- 


fellors, as fhall beat that time refiding within our faid 
province. © . ied 


_ Formerly, under theiold charter the counfellors: or 
affiftants were elected by the votes: of the freemen of 
the colony, as is the prefent practice of the neighbouring 
colonies of Conneéticut and. Rhode-ifland;. but under 
the new charter (as beforementioned) they are annually 
‘chofen bya joint vote of the majority of the old board of 
¢counfellors, and of the new houfe of réprefentatives, — 
‘Although their election is annual, the former countellors 
tare generally continued ; laft election 748, they were all 
“continued. 
When the new charter firft took place, the allowance 
ot wages of a counfellor was 45. per day, exchange with 
{London, 1337. New-England for roo/. fterling;3at 
(prefent their, wages are 305. per day, exchange. with 
London, eleven hundred pounds New-England, for one 
-hundred pounds fterling, Chriftmas 1745. In this pro- 


-yportion.a multiplied public paper-credit in bills has de- 


-preciated the New-England currency; a vaft progreffive 


| -lofs in all perfonal eftates, {pecialties excepted | y]. 


- 
; 
& 


fy]. We muft not ‘reckon depreciations indifferently by public al- 
lowance advanced, becaufe the variation does not obferve every where 


the fame proportion, é¢ g. the firit allowance to counicllors: was, Sis. 
o 5. which is fix for one, deprecia- 


“rency per annum, av prefent it is 9,600 /, old tenor, or common cur- 
rency, which is about nineteen for one; fo much the governor is-at 
prefent favoured by the houfe of reprefentatives, while they them- 

félvesaccept: of zos, prefent currency old tenor, for the original 3 5. 
per, day, which is only. fix and two thirds far one. This-difference in 

_ proportions, is eafily accounted for, and, if requifite, fh 
notice of in the Appendix. ‘ 
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=“ T HE, province | of. pt 30 ideas is reprefented i in 


their lower houfe, not. bya deputation from counties, ci- 
‘ties and, boroughs, as in: Great- Britain, and in fome of the 
Britith colonies ; ; but from. certain, diftriGs’ of, land or 
country, incorporated by the names .of. townthips, very 
unequal in extent; thus Springfield. contains upwards of 


100,000 acres; Medford does not,exceed,.2000, acres; 
but generally they are the value. of fix miles {quare,, be- a 


ing nearly 23,000 acres : _their number. of, dnbabisaats 
_is.as various, and confifts of one.to five. parithes.. faye 


The. charter declares. “each. of the faid, towns, and | 


places, being hereby impowered to elect and depute two 
perfons and | no more, to. ferve for and. reprefent) them 


‘tefpectively in the faid great, general court, or, aflembly. ° 


“< To which. great general court or afflembly, to be held 


““ as aforefaid,,.we.do hereby, for.us, our heirs and. fuc- f 
“* ceflors, give and grant full power. and authority J! from . 


<< time to time, to direct, appoint, and declare, what,num- 


** ber each county, town, and place, fhall eleét and.de- 


«< pute, to ferve for, and reprefent them relpethiyshioln 
“< the faid great and general court.or aflembly.?....5.;) 
This laft claufe. gives a very, great latitude to. our ge- 


neral alfemibhss to. regulate the, reprefentation of the 
country,, 1. The charter fays, each place is, impowered | 


to depute st perfons and no more; Bofton is allowed 
to fend four; it is true, that equitably, confidering their 


taxes and number of inhabitants in proportion’ tothe 


whole colony reprefentation, they might be; allowed 
to fend twenty; but fuch. proportions: are« not obferved 
in Great-Britain our mother-country, perhaps'for reafons 


[x] So called, from the name of a tribe of Indians living there- 
abouts, when the Englith firt began fettlements there. ‘ 
af 
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of ftate. 2. By acts of aflembly all townfhips under 
120 qualified voters are reftricted to fend:oneandino 
more; whereas by charter any townfhip: may fend two. 
3. The charter does not limit the number of ‘qualified 
voters in any townthip or place conftituted, to enable 
“thei to fend reprefentatives'; they feem to be limited by 
atts of affembly, but with this reafonable qualification, 
that’ no’ townfhip, confilting ‘of lefs than eighty legal 
“wotérs fhall’ be’ obliged, that is, fined for the not fending 
ofa reprefeitative.’ 4° Lately (by inftruction to the 
“governor, or‘otherways, I am not certain) this province 
‘hath conftituted ‘townfhips, with all town or corpora- 
tion’ privileges, excepting that of deputing reprefenta- 
“tives to the general affembly ; though the charter ex- 
prefly fays, 'thar-they all may fend reprefentatives : it is 
true, that the multiplying of townfhips, efpecially by fub- 
“dividing old large well-regulated townfhips, into many 
{mall jangling townfhips, has been, not many years 
ago, practifed with particular views ; but has occafioned 
oan [a] INCONVENIENT number of reprefentatives : the 
{mall townfhips, under eighty voters, being qualified to 
‘fend,’ but not obliged to fend reprefentatives; upon the - 
‘emergency of a governor’s, or any defigning party in- 
tereft; they até prompted to fend a deputy to forward 
“fome party affair. a 
Incorporating of townfhips with all other town pri- 
vilesés, excepting that of fending ‘reprefentatives, feems 
“to be ‘inconfiftent’ with that’ privilege effential to the 


eonftitution of Great-Britain, viz. that all freeholders 



















































































(a], Maffachnfetts-Bay government, though lately curtailed, at pre- 








fent ‘fummon about 150 reprefentatives, being more than all of the 
~ following five provinces: | 
New-York 27 
Eaft and Weft New. Jerfeys 22 
ait Penfylvania proper or higher 30 





The three lower counties 18 
South-Carolina | 42 
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of 405. per annum income, and others legally qualified — 
are to be.reprefented in the legiflature and taxation; as 
in, New-England there are no county reprefentations, — 
and.as they are. not in the humour of being reprefented q 
by counties, though. agreeable to charter; itfeems con- 
fonant to the conititution, and will, atthe fame time,ob- 
viate the above inconveniencies, that is, that two, three, . i 
four, or more of thefe new or fmall Townfhips, be joined 
in fending one or two reprefentatives, after the model, 
fettled by the articles of Union in Great-Britain, for the — 
{mall Parliament. Towns in Scotland or North-Britain [4]. 
[4] Our Plantations in America, New-England excepted, have been u 
generally fettled, 1. By mal-contents with the adminiftrations from : 


time tb time. 2. By fraudulent debtors, asarefuge from their cre- 
‘ditors. 3. And by conviéts. or criminals, who ,chofe tranfportation 
rather than death. Thefecircumftances make the juft civil adminifira~- 
tion in the colonies,a difficult performance. An indebted, abandoned, 
and avaricious governor, in collufion with fuch mifcreants or villains, © 
is capable of doing great iniquity and damage ina province ; therefore 
- the court of Great-Britain ought to be very. circumfpedt, and appoint 
men of probity and wifdom for governors, the only checks ;, the recom- 
mending minifter, may be interrogated : Is this candidate, or his wife, 
any relation, particular friend, or amica? But we muft not infift upon 
Utopian governments, i hen a 
‘The incident difficulties which may arife between a governor in 
hich power, and a licentious people, are problems not eafily folved; 
liberty without obedience is confufion, and obedience without. li- 
berty is flavery: to. fupport a coercive power over a giddy people, 
and to fecure the people againft the abufe of this power, are difficult 
problems, | ; 
When the generality of a province are difgufted with their governor, 
let the occafion of this difguft be any how; perhaps it may. be ad- 
vifeable to fuperfede him by another of equal or more virtue and 
qualifications for government, efpecially where 2 governor’s avarice 
and villainy are notorious: we gave inftances in Lowther and ~ 
Douglafs. ! ‘ ‘ 
All numerous combinations, affociations,’or partnerfhips, in an ab- 
folute fovereignty or depending provinces, tend to the fubverfion, ruin, 
or, at leaft, confufion of the fociety ; we have a notorious inftance of 
this in the province of Maflachufetts-Bay of New-England. Anno 
1740, 2 combination of DESPERATE DEBTORS, by the bubble name 
of Land-Bank, had formed a prevailing party, which, notwithitanding 
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Secr. VIIL) Of MassacuuseTts-Bay. 49% 
By cuftom, all elections, provincial, county, or town, 
are determined not by the major vote, but by the ma- 
jority of voters ;, becaufe where there are more than two 


candidates, a perfon may have a major vote, though not a 
majority of the voters. | 


: : ° 


The votes or journal of the houfe of reprefentatives, 
is regularly printed at a public charge, one copy for each 
townfhip, and one copy for each member. | 
“ The houfe of reprefentatives infift upon feveral pri- 
vileges; I fhall mention a few, 1. ‘The governor’s in- 


their being timely ftigmatized and damned by an aé& of the Britifh’ 
parliament, their influence in the aflembly continues to prevail to this 
time 1749; ina lucid interval anno 746, Journal, p. 246. the houfe 
of reprefentatives, fay, “‘ We have’been the means of effectually bring- 
ing diftrefs, if not ruin upon ourfelves.”” And in fummer 1748, at 
the defire of the houfe of reprefentatives, a faft is appointed, “ Upon 
* account of the extreme drought, a punifhment for many public fins 
“We have been guilty of.’’ This feems borrowed from the account of 
a gencral fait appointed by the affembly, praying God, “* That he 
«Would pardon all the errors of his fervants and people ina late 
“tragedy (micaning the affair of Salem witchcraft) raifed amongft us 
* by Satan and his inftruments.” 
Here is an obvious political obfervation, that, notwithftanding the 
proceedings of a community, may be much perverted or vitiated ; 
there are certain boundaries, which humanity and the natural affeCtion 
which mankind bear to their progeny cannot exceed: I fhall give 
fome few late inftances of it in this provincial government.—i718, 
June 3, the board of council and houle of reprefentatives, in 2 joint 
‘meffage to the governor, fay, ‘ The great lofs of inhabitants for huf- 
‘* bandry, and other labour, and for the defence of an inland frontier 
Of about 300 miles; the vaft load of debt already contracted; and 
‘the unparalleled growing charge. ‘The annuai charge of Connecti- 
cut government, at this time is about 4000/. to 5020/. old tenor ; 
Whereas Maflachufetts-Bay government, only about one third larger, 
is at the annual charge (meaning the prefent year) of 400,000/ old 
“tenor. Moreover, Connecticut is almoft out of debt, and we are al- 
‘‘ moft two millions in debt; InsupPORTABLE DIFFICULTIES!” 
In the fame Journal, the houfe of reprefentatives complaiv, that many 
thoufands of inhabitants have been carried off from us, by the expe- 
dition againft the Spanifh Welt-Indies; by the expedition againt 
“Louifbourg ; by forming and recruiting the two American regiments 
at Louifbourg'; the proteCiion of Nova Scotia; the maintaining of 
provincial privateer veifels; and the defence of our frontiers. ’ 
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 ftructions. from the’ fecretary (of ‘fate!’ of the \depait! : 
ment, ‘are ‘recommendatory, but’ not’ obligatory ¥ ‘upon’ the ‘. 
| réprefentatives ofthe people. ' ‘New England was no: aide! : 
tary acquifition or conqueft of the’ crown: (futh aequift- — 
tions, until formerly annexed to the dominions of Greats 
Britain, are by the prerogative abfolutely under’ direction: * 
of the crown) but originally and effentially! belonging i; 
to the dominions of England; and” therefore’ afts’ of i 
parliament only are obligatory 5 ; and no’ inftruction’ ‘pe- i 
cuniary, procured by the patron; the friend) or the ¢ 
money of a governor, with an arbitrary (perhiaps)’ an- 
nexed penalty, of incurring the difpleafure of the Crown, 
is {trictly obferved. A noted and repeated inftance' ‘of 
this we have in the inftruction for a fettled falary’ upon 
the governor ; moreover, they affert, “* THat’ they are 
at liberty to vary from any former crants to governots, ¢ 

€Fc. governor. Shute, a good inoffenfive man, “was” pee F 

duced from an allowance of 1200 /, per annum common: 
currency, to rooo/. 2. That: the council may only 4 
concur or not concur ina tax or any other money- bill, : 

" 

Anno 1747, the governor infiting upon avfurther emiffion/ofithefe: 
depreciating bills ; the reprefentatives, though a paper-money_making, 
houfe, could not avoid remonftrating, ‘ If we emit more bills, we apm 
«* prehend it muft be followed by a great impair, if not utter lofs of the 
<* public credit, which alreddy has been greatly wounded-™ 17) 1097 — 

+ June 16;, the board of council remonttrate, ** The: neighbouring! i 
$s provinces have been at little or no expence of money or men; while — 
“ this. province is reduced to. the utmoft diftrefs, by bearifig almott the, 
“whole burden of the wars.’ 

““* With public taxes, we are burdened almoft to ruin. *“f The! 
‘* province is-at a prodigious daily charge, beyond: their brouths ye 
‘© Which has involved us ina prodigious load. of debt, and, in,a oe 
“ner, exhaufted our fubftance.”— 1746-7, March 14, the houfe 
reprefentatives refolve, ‘‘ That not only from the immenfe debt the’ [ 
** province is’ loaded with from the Cape Breton expedition, ‘but alfo’ — 
“* from the decreafe of the inhabitants; they will make no eftabliths 
** ment the prefent year, for any forces which thall not be pofted within, — 
“the bounds of the province.’’-——“* Should the whole fum expended, 
*“in the late expedition againft Cape-Breton, be reimburfed “us, we | 
“have itill a greater debt remaining, than ever lay upon any one of his, — 
“« majefty’s governments in the plantations.” 
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Sect. VIII. . Of MassacuuseTts:Bay. +). 4 493. 
but may make no amendment; the affair of fupplying 
the treafury. always originates in the Houle of Reprefen- 
tatives. 3; Not long fince .all accounts of , public 
charges, fome very trifling, were rendred, audited, and 
pafled by the Houfe of Reprefentatives ; not only at a 
oreat unneceflary charge (our aflembly-men are all in 
pay) of upwards-of 1oo/. per day, at that time, for, 
paffine. a controverted account of a few pounds; but 
contrary. to charter; the words of, the charter are, 
<< The, aflembly to. impofe and levy proportionable and 
«< reafonable  affeffinents, rates, and taxes; upon. the 
«< eftates and perfons of all and. every the proprietors or 
<¢ inhabitants of our faid province or territory ;. to be if- 
<< fued and difpofed of, by warrant under the hand of the 
<< governor of our faid province for the time being, with 
“« the advice and confent of the council,”. Some years 
fince, upon complaint home, the king in council has ex- 
plained this affair... | OME 4 
.|An this article we fhall have frequent occafion to men- 
tion money -affairs, vz, emiffion of public provincial 
bills of credit; called paper-money;' fupplies of the 


treafury,. annual taxes, falaries; and other government: 


charges; all which at’ various times have been exprefied 
in various tenors ; vz. Old tenor, middle tenor, new 
tenor firft, new tenor. fecond, which, in the face of the 
bilkecis':about i112 per cent. worfe than» new tenor: firft, 
but ‘from’ the’ inaccuracy’ of our people, and an aban- 
doned neglect of a proper credit, pafs indifferently at 
the: fame value, » But that Ismay be the more eafily un- 
derftood, »I‘fhall, by means of a {mall table (which is 
thé nioft ¢oncife and diftinct manner of reprefenting 
{uch things) reduce all tenors to their value in old te- 
nor the original, and to this) time 11749, the denomi- 
nation of common currency: and ‘to prevent the'read- 
éi’s' trouble in reducing the value of our old tenor 
from time to time (as it has been generally in a pro- 
gteflive: ftate of depreciation or. pejoration), to a pro- 
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per ftandard. of exchange),with London,»or value per’ — 
oz. Mexico filver.. Thé exchange with London, is roo/;- 
fterling for-si have added the acceffions of governors; _ 
for the laft half century, to make it apparent how much, | 
our paper currency has depreciated: in their refpective, — 


adminiftrations. 


A.D.1702 133 6 510. d.Apelts Dudley has sa 
1705 135 7 so cred odiodittan adqsies 
1713} .° 1150 Be. SiH  ailditte.coiwoh il 
E710} AIS 9 5. 3d. \Taylor and Shute 
1717 225 Ad Qs. aban, dittensh bie @ 
1722 “270 14s» | > Dummer 
1728 340 185s. co Burnetsiisa? ¥ 
1730 380 20 5. Belcher 
1737 500 . 26 Sac Jibs 2c ATIEEe ‘ 
174! 550 28 5. | Shitleysvor)s 
17491 £100. 60 5.[¢] ditto tc. 


Exchange continues to rife rather than fall, notwith- 
ftanding the generous reimburfement granted: by the 


Britifh parliament, towards paying’ off our provincial: 


debts incurred by a private corporation adventure, in 
the Cape-Breton expedition: perhaps the merchants and 
others are diffident, and fufpect that fomefubfequent 


general affembly (with: the countenance ‘of a fuitable 


[c] That we may the better eftimate the differencesof Maflachnfetts 
prefent currency from the prefent value of currencies in, the other 
Britith plantations, colonies, and provinces; we exhibit their prefent 
(1748) exchanges with London. 


Periods |Exc. with Lond.|z oz. Silv.!} Accef. of Geis 





a ia a a Nn are 
> a SR a SS ae eae ee 


Currency ae 
For 100 /. fterls New-England 1100 | North-Carolina ‘F000 
New-York 190 | South- Carolina sy 762 e 
Eaft-Jerfeys _ 190} Barbadoes 130 
Weilt-Jerfeys 180] Antigua 170 to £80 © 
Penfylvania 180} St. Chriftopher’s « ~ 160 
Maryland 200] Jamaica 149 


Virginia 120to 125 7 
governor) 








‘Ser. VIII: Of Massachuserts-Baye i 495 
governor) worfhipers of ‘that wicked. idol, the iniqui- 
tous, bubbling paper-currency, may pervert the proper 
application of this bounty or donation. Something of 
this’ kind has lately been a remora at home, and has pre: 


vented the province from ‘receiving it by their agents 


hitherto. uid. 

June 15, atthe commencement of the new charter ju- 

rifdiction, 1692, was enacted, A continuance of the local 
and municipal laws of the old charter jurifdiction, if not 
repugnant to the laws of England, until Nov. 10, fol- 
lowing.~-The fundamental law.or general political prin- 
ciple of the colonies of New-England, is, that natural 
and falutary maxim, Salus popult eft fuprema lew; they do 
not countenance the flavifh doctrines of non-refittance, 
paffive obedience, hereditary indefeafible right, and the 
like. 

The prefent enacting ftyle is, Be it enaéted by the 
Governor, Council, and Houle of Reprefentatives. 

. Thankfeivings and fafts, ever fince governor Shute’s 


complaints, have been appointed by the governor and. 


council, at the defire of the Houle of Reprefentatives. 

_, Becaufe alle acts of aflembly. are requited by the 

charter to be fent home for allowance or dilallowance, 

thereforesmany things are done by the nameof Orderor 

Refolve. © eoytcrigtl 
Lateyears, the:governors are directed, by ‘their, in- 

ftructions not to:confent to bills. of; fundry kinds, until 


‘they be fent home for approbation— Thus itis in the 


parliament of Ireland. 

The general affembly, by their accepting of an expla 
natory charter. upwards of thirty. years fince, have cur- 
tailed the houfe of reprefentatives, from the privilege of 
ecting their own Speaker abfolutely ; that is, a power 
si referved to the governor, or any other cominander in 
“chief, to negative or difapprove any Speaker elected and 
“prefented'sand» that the repreféntatives io affembled; 
{hall forthwith:elect:any other perfon.to be Speaker, to 
be approved or difapproved, in/matner as- aforefaid : 
901 as 
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as alfo from adjourning of themfélves, ‘not exceed- 


ing ‘two days at a time, witlfout Jeave from the go-' | 


Bee Fut eg a [Ie PRS Te 4 Vet ts) Tk ea ee - oT A a re 
vernor; or any other commander ‘in chief of the pro-.' 
* t ‘ Sarit Ooh Fei 44% igi Sef ete 4 earns a 
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When a joint committee of both houfes is appointed, 
generally one third is from the council, and two thirds’ 


HoT) bh BAS i 


from the reprefentatives. — neiedbrek Qhorl yeaah 
Although the military, are the 'abfolute’ prerogative | 


" 


ty 


of the king, and ef his reprefentative the governor; ’!) — 


the affembly, efpecially the Houfe of Reprefentatives,’~ 


Ly 
Vi, 


do, upon extraordinary occafions, in faithfulnefs to’their | 
conftituents, complain, and, in fome meafiire, admonifh>” — 


the governor. © We fhall produce a few late inftances.4'" 


1746, The houfe, by meflage to the governor, fay,-that: 4 


they fufpect the governor’s inlifting men for-his) Louif- 

bourg regiment, out of the impreffed frontier forces 70% 
the’ governor denies this, but acknowledges that he © 
had allowed the frontier foldiers to be inlifted in the — 
Canada expedition, and to imprefs. men in their places. 
—It does not appear to us neceffary or convenient, for: ' 
this government, any ways to concern themfelves ‘in. 
building a fort at the: great. carrying-place from Hud- .. 
fon’s river to’ Wood Creek in the government of \New- » 
York.—The forces, particularly upon’ the eaftern fron- 


tiers, have been very negligent in {couting, and all other 


military fervices ; there have been many ineffectives ; in- , 


habitants of feveral townfhips, to do duty in their owa © — 


Ps 
é\ 


% 


townfhips, have been ‘inlifted, paid,» and»victualled,:” 
though they only followed their own private bufinefs: 
“ This is very. abufive to the government, as well as in- — 


“ jurious to thefe expofed parts.”—1747, The afiembly " 
reprefent * the hufbandry,’ manufactures, “and ‘naviga~— 
<< tion of the province; have fuffered much by multiplied 
“© expeditions.” —~‘* We have, by our paft actions, proved ° 
“¢ ourfelves zealous for his majefty’s fervice; but our un- 
* happinefs is, that although the fame difpofition’ re-_ 
““ mains, yet we are in a manner incapacitated to pro- 
“‘ mote it for the future, | 


1 The 
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The houf,, of reprefentatives frequently complainiof .. 
their being involved in) unneceflary and improper-charges.... 
1747, Apriler;§¢ We apprehend that we,have, made. 
confierable grants for the protection and encouragement, 
of the fix Indian, nations,of New-York. government,.be- 
yond. what has been, done by New-York uitfelf, in whofe... 
borders thefe Indians are fituated. erie itn; 
There..are many altercations amongft the. three nega- 
tives, when this happens.in.the parliament of Great- 
Britain, as)it-is very feldom, it 4s.as a prodigy ; fuch dif- 
ferences. leffen; the .refpect due from the people to each.’ 
negative in the Jegiflature. Each of thofe negatives, 
moreover,,at,times vary.[¢@] from themfelves, by contra-, 


[d}' Our G— r—+, for certain political reafons, which we thall not ~ 
now dive into, fees meet to vary from time to time. ~~ Soon after his 
acceffion, June,.1742, in.a mefiage to the houfe, he gives wholefome:, 
paternal advice, 1. That long feflions are very expentive to the pro- 
vince. 2. He entreats them to keep the province clear of debt, which, 
inftead of decreafing, will continually increafe their incumbrances.— 3. 
1741; Auguit 17, in his firft fpeech, ‘A creditor, who has the mif- 
<< fortune of having an out ftanding debt, of the value of 1000 /. fterl,. 
“* contracted anno 1730, can now receive no more in our courts of | 
Judicature (unlefsin.a cafe of fpecialty) than the value of about 
“ 6t0 7%, fterl. ‘the great ‘injuftice and oppreffion of which, upon the 
“* creditor, hasia great tendency to,introduce.a {pirit of difhonelty into 
*¢ this;community,”——4. 1741, Oct. 14, ‘* Reitraints upon emiilions, 
“‘ which his majefty has been gracioufly pleafed, out of his paternal 
“* affection to his people to do, and has thereby faved’ this province — 
“© from greater rain,”—“ Ttvis the -injuftice of thofe bills, which ‘has: . 
‘* plunged, us into, thofe difficulties——in {ome fubfequent affemblies the 
“« fecuring to:every, creditor the juit value of his debt, is a piece of, - 
“‘ juftice hitherto unknown to your laws, or courts of judicature.” | 
5. © The province being fo long acciiftomed, to eftimate province bills 
*t ‘of public credit, according to their nominal value, is grownquite in-"’ 
*. fenfible,of their real,yalue.’’ —- 1744, Nov.29,, he well obierves ins 
his fpeech with regard to multiplying paper-currency.” ‘*.And can, 
“‘ fuch a proceeding be thought beneficial to the country ? Can it pof- 
“« fibly be deemed either prudent with refpect to yourfelves, or juft with © 
‘“segard to your pofterity?”’-~ 1747-8, Feb. 3, “\ The general dittrets 
“of the province, arifing) from the extraordinaryemiflions, of paper» 
** money, whereby, the value thereof, for all occafions of life, 1s funk, 
"fo low, and is fill finking’; and’thereby the eftates cf orphans and 
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diGory {peeches, meflages, and reconfidering, of their 


votes... 1 write with the liberty and freedom, which i 1S. 
effential to the Britith conftitution. 


Ci 
f 


*% 
7 tf v 
Pa 


vA serhante: au of many others who have no rained in Stale power, 


“‘againft this growing evil, daily diminifhing 5 which smut, in 1 very ‘ 


‘little time, bring many good families to ruin.” 


aw 


On the other fide of the queéftion ; we may ere ime tS OF i : 
years, the feffions of affembly, are longer and more ‘frequent, than’ 


ever ; for inftance, the annual affembly of 1746, fat about thirty” 

weeks at the daily ‘charge (our aflembly-men are all in pay) of near 
1¢0/,—-2. Our provincial debt, 1741, when Mr. Belcher was fuper~ 
feded, was about 130,000 /. at prefent 17409, it if about two millions. 


——3. “ The great and fudden depreciations of province-bills, i is Ow- 4 


** ing to the immoderate price of exchange and filver.”” 4. Jan. 15, 
1741-2, “ The inftru€tion, containing a reftraming claufe i in emitting 
“bills bf Credit, is pent eels as this is an alteration, which, Tam per- 





“*-fuaded ({peech to the affembly) will be very agreeable’ unto you, is 


““and has been occafioned eHronten my acceflion to the government 5 ; 
«°T mention it to you with no SMALL SATISFACTION. 5s. Ina 
fpeech to the aflembly, ** From 1718 to 1743, in conftant practice all 





“debts upon book, note, bond, or mortgage, were difcharged ‘in i 


«province bills penny for penny, that is, in the nominal fom; 
** which he deems to be equitable, becaufe both creditor an debtor, 
“tacitly run the chance of the rifing or falling of thofe bills? ~ VB, 


This was the common cant of the land Bak managers ‘aid other 


debtors ; the forbearance and indulgence of creditors is ridiculed, as 
much, as if a perfon intrufted by another with money or goods, 


fhould turn bankrupt, and laugh at his friend for his tratt; ‘alledging, \ 
that it was in his option, to traft or not truft him. How provoking — 
is this to an honeft man, for his good nature and compaffion, to have ~ 


his éftate firft by a private, and afterwards by a more open and dating 


combination of th 'e debtors, reduced in a reverfe proportion oF 1Z¢. " 
to 305. the price of filver from anno 1718 to1743, and from 30s. if 
to 605. as itis anno 1749; and after 0302 be laughed at as a filly 


fool. 


And in fa&t, how could a perfon remedy himfelf with’ the ftriételt 
fagacity in the following cafes? A man lets out mopey upon mort- 
gage, May, 1745, exchange with London 650/. currency for 1004, | 
iter]. in the fpace of three years, May, 1748, exchange is 11002. cuf- 
rency for 100 /. fterl —a creditor all this time cannot recover his mo- 
ney, becaufe by the laws of the province, near one year (by appeals 
and reviews) is required to bring a bond to final judgment, and the 
equity of redemption is three years more: moreover, the public loans, 
and the private bank loans were » conditioned at ten to fifteen years: 


Upon 








i 
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‘Upon the arrival of the new charter of the province 


of Maffachufetts-Bay; their firft gerteral’ affembly, 


forbearance, which, with the abovefaid four years additional, makes an 
unavoidable forbearance of fourteen to nineteen years: further, fome 
of the loan.1716 (a great damage to the public) is not fued out at this 
prefent writing. How isit poflible to provide againft the continued 
great depreciations during fo many years? 

_As.it, does not belong to any provincial affembly, to explain acts of 


parliament, becaufe they. may, be deemed fufficient to execute them-_ 


felves, under the agency of the colony executive courts; I do not pre- 
tend to be a flatefman {ufficient, to account for a bill brought into our 
court ‘of legiflature yearly, for thefe eight years lait paft; entitled, 
<< A Bill for the more fpeedy. finifhing of the Land-Bank fcheme:” 
as it is never brought,to.an iffue, perhaps fome may call it, rather 2 
Bill of Grace. : 

‘ Govetnor. Shirley, in hisfpeech, Oftober 14, 1741, “* Nothing is 
more eafy, than to fecure to every creditor his juft due, let the bills 
‘< depreciate never fo much, by enabling the king’s judges to do juftice 
to every creditor in that. particular —It is the injuftice of our bills 
« which has plunged.us into thefe difficulties.”” Butas this advice has 


not been followed.or repeated, the creditors have generally fuffered in. ~ 


the reverfe proportion of fixty to thirty in a few years; fuch is the ma- 
lignant nature of this depafcent ulcer, that nothing but the extirpation 
or.excifion of this, can fave our body politic. Delenda eft. 

“. T.defire. readers, not affected with paper-currencies, may excufe 
prolixity; when this vile chimera, or moniter, comes in my way, L 
cannot contain myfelf. 

This fcheme for fraudulent. debtors to cheat their creditors, was 
firft projected, anno1714, by J.C. ‘The maxim, or, bafis was, by 
multiplied emifliions, to depreciate the nominal value of our currency : 
thus the difference between the nominal value, at any time when 
paid, and its real value whe lent or contracted for; was a fradulent 
gain tothe debtor,, and a very injurious lofs to the honeft creditor 5 
for infance, anno.1713, exchange with London 150/. currency for 
1004. fterl.—At prefent 1749, by depreciations we are at 1100 /, cur= 
rency for 100/. fterling, that is, in fucceflive dealings, the creditor has 
Joft fix in feven of his debts or contracts, which is the debtor’s crafty 
gain, .There were various eflays made from time to time to arrive 
to this. depreciation ; the laft was miraculoufly the moft fuccefsful. 
4, Emitting bills of public credit, not only for the ordinary and ne- 
ceflary charges of government, but for public loans to private perfons, 
iz,.anno 1714, 50,0004. anno 1716, 100,000 /. anno 1721, 50,0002. 
anno. 1727,.60,000/, at long credit ;, this had a confiderable effe¢t in 


favour, of debtors, but fome inconveniencies and inftructions put a 


flop to. it. 2. Poftponing the. cancelling of emiffions: thus emif- 
k 2 aie +5 
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or legiflature, convened in June, 1692 3 in the firft place 
they continued the municipal laws (not repugnant to 
fons yearly multiplied, and the cancelling of them delayed, increafed 
this food of a bale currency. 3. Notes of private affociations de- 
figned to be upon a par, current with public’ bills of credit, would 
have multiplied this falfe currency immenfely ; but from )private _ 
complaints fent home, this was crufhed in embryo, by aé of the ait 
Britith parliament, 1741, 4. At length, by multiplied expenfive 
expeditions, they compaffed their defigns to the greateft extent, Or 
to a ne plus ultra, which, it is to be hoped, the parliament: of Great- 
Britain, in their wonted goodnefs, will rectify in their prefent 
feffion. GS PY 3 aay We Cua ae 
I am forry that, upon any occafion, or in any refpect, I fhould give 
offence to any particular perfon, or to any number of men it isnot 
from malice or refentment: it cannot be imagined,’ that in courfe, 
writing unavoidable hiftorical truths, I fhould defignedly and malici- 
oufly refleét upon the country and its municipal jurifdiction ; this is my 
altera patria, from upwards of thirty years refidence, OA ane 
However, the creatures of any miniftry at home may, from time'to 
time, find fault with the liberty of the prefs, which they reprefentas 
licentious; the courts of judicature, which, by good Providence, are in- 
dependent of the miniftry, vindicate the prefs, if not too licentious, and ~ 
“find fault with their defpotic accufers. of eee 
While I write mere fais with proper vouchers,’ and inva good 
Jight, Dufe only that liberty (not licentioufnels) of the prefs,whigh — 


hr @a gee 


with us, may be-a fort of intendant or check upon provincial admi- 


to so00ov, currency, thofe of Maflachufetts-Bay are, about 400,000 4. 


which vatt proportional difference, is faid to be owing to the differences 


wifely provided againft by the géneral aflembly, .but the executive part 
4 the, 








: 
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the laws. of England) of the old charter adminiftration, 
for a few months, until a fmall body of new laws could 
‘be formed. — yeh hae 

By this new charter, fee p. 374. of this Summary, the 
houfe of reprefentatives is conftituted in this manner, 
viz Every year, and for ever, upon the laft Wednefday 
‘of May; and at all other times as the governor fhall 
think fit, fhall be held’ a general court or affembly’; 
the freeholders.and other inhabitants of the refpective 
towns and places are impowered to depute two perfons, 
and ‘no moré, to reprefent them’in the general affembly. 
The qualification of an elector is 405. at leaft per ann. 
freehold, or other eftate, to the value of 50/. fterling, 

The prefent practice by acts or refolves of the gene- 
ral affeémbly, ‘and by cuftom. Bofton fends four depu- 
‘ties or reprefentatives ; Salem, Ipfwich, Newbury, Mar- 
blehead and Charleftown, generally fend two each : from 
the other towns which fend reprefentatives, each fends 
‘one. We have not got into the method’ directed by 
‘charter for two or more {mall townfhips joining, to fend 
bareprefentation, which would prevent the inconventency 
of multiplying reprefentatives,’ and would reftore to the 
*conftituted, incorporated townfhips (by charter qualified, 
and by the Britifh conftitution privileged to be repre- 
fented) that privilege of which they are abridged by be- 
ing refufed to fend a reprefentative, as we have no ge- 
neral county elections. 

By act of aflembly, firft year of the charter 1692, 
each town, confifting of thirty to forty qualified electors, 
may (at their option) fend, or not fend, one reprefenta- 
“tive; each town of forty qualified are enjoined to fend 
one reprefentative ; each town of 120 qualified may fend 


‘of the adminiftration feems to connive ; for inftance, by a late act, “* if 
>)€© any perfon authorized, fhall exact or take any reward, to difcharge 
or fpare any (foldiers) from the faid fervice, he fhall forfeit ten 
‘* pounds for every twenty. fhillings he fhall fo exaét.or take. Jn 
this cafe many officers have been notoriouily guilty, but nat called to 
account, 


Kk 3 twa 
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BO2: Britis Settlements in America. 'Part Ile 
two reprefentatives ; no town, Bofton excepted (which 
may fend four) isat any time to fend more than two 
reprefentatives. Writs for calling a general aflembly to 
iflue from the Secretary’s-office thirty days.before their 

meeting, directed to the Select men, as returning officers; — 
the returns to be made into the Secretary's office oneday 
at leaft before the time prefixed for the mecting of the 
general aflembly—Forty reprefentatives to conititute a 
houfe—Penalty ‘for non-attendance 55. per day.'s!: All 
reprefentatives, with one fon or fervant each, to have:per- 
fonal protection during their deffions, excepting in cafes 
of treafon or felony. = ioagpidt 


for a reprefentative, 1s reduced ‘from the charter quali- 
fication of 50/. fterling, principal eftate to 40/. Merling. 


Here we thall infect by way! of table, thé number of 
precepts iffued out, and the number of members returned 
to the houfe of reprefentatives, from ten yearsntooten — 
years (to mention every year would be tedious, and of — 
no‘ufe) in each county. Hi 


The. whole legiflature, for reafons beft known to themfelves, do at 
times jointly vary from their former notions of affairs: A noted in- 
ftance of this was anno 1741, afum of 127,125 J. in public bills of cree 
dit to be cancelled by'taxes, conform to;the emitting acts of afiembly 5 
fo high a tax was judged inconvenient, and _it..was, divided.amongft — 
the three fubfequent years: anno 1748, the province being poorer. 
by expedition, lofles of working men, and by fhip-building, and other 
articles of trade failing, the province tax for the year is enacted, at-up- 
wards of 4c0,ocod, ‘The reimburfements granted by parliament were 
defigned to pay off the public bills of credit, that is, the provincial debt 
contracted by the Cape-Breton expedition. | 


Ali 
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A lif of Precepts fent, and of Returns made 1708 #0 1748. 
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N: B. Anno 1731, fome townfhips were taken from 
the counties of Suffolk, Middlefex, and Hampfhire; and 
formed into a new county called the county of Worcelter, 

‘As this hiftory feems to {well too much for the peru- 
fal of the'people in our infant colonies, who in general 


are not bookifh, and do not apply themfelves to read 


‘books of any confiderable bulk; I mu‘t forbear infert- 
ing the long lift of the ‘oa in Maflachufetts-Bay 
rovince. 
We fhall here only obferve, that our townthips or 
diftritts of lands, may be diftinguifhed into four forts. 
1. Incorporated townthips, which are ferved with pre- 
ihe and generally fend reprefentatives; this year they 


are in number ninety-five. .2. Incorporated townfhips, 


which: are ferved with precepts, but. generally do, not 


fend reprefentatives; this prefent year they are fitty-eight: 


their number being fo large, is occafioned by their po- 
verty, which proceeds from their labouring young men 
being ‘taken away, that is, depopulated by multiplied 
expeditions, and their being peculated by multiplied 


taxes. Formerly our province tax was from fix thoufand 


2 ea 


to 
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t0 (in great exigencies) forty thoufand pounds per annum; — 
-Whereds'this prefent year 1748, the provincial tax-upon 
‘pollsand ‘eftates'1s three hundred feventy-féven thoufand 
‘niné huindred ninety-two pounds, and excifes. doubled’: 
thts they cannot well {pare gos. a day; the prefent wages 
‘of'a'reprefentative?’ 3.\‘Townfhips incorporated; but in 
exprefs words debarred from fending reprefentatived 5 
thefe are but few in number, becaufe lately introduoeéd. 
This feems “anti-conftitutional (that as» we have:.no 
county-reprefentatives) perfons of good eftates realvand 
perfonal fhould in no manner be reprefented, as if they 
“were aliens, férvants, or flayes/* 4. °Townfhips or-dif- — 
triéts granted to a number of proprietors, but as the con- 
ditions of the grant, particularly the fettling of a certain 
ftumber of families in a: limited {pace.of time, ‘are-not 
‘fully performed, they are not as yet qualified:to be ‘con- 
_ftinated,, by, aét of aflembly, with all town privileges ; 
of thofe there are many, efpecially in thofe lands which — 
lately were taken from the province of Maffachufetts-Bay, © 
‘and annexed to the crown in property, and to the pro- 
vince. of New-Hamphhire in jurifdiction, NV. B.. ‘This 
late boundary line cut off from Maffachufetts-Bay. pro- 
vince, ‘the conftituted, but not reprefented townthips of 
“Rumford and Litchfield upon Merrimack’ river; ‘of 
Winchefter. upon. Connecticut river; with part of the 
conftituted townfhips: of Nottingham, and, Duntftable, 
upon Merrimack river 3’ part of Groton and ‘Townfhend ; 
art of Northfield upon Conneticut river: the other 
diftri€ts or, grants. not. incorporated annexed to, New- 
Hampbhire, were, Herrys: town, -Contacook, the nine 
townfhips commonly called’ the double row of ‘frontier 
towns againft the French and their Indian auxiliaties, 
the row. of four. townfhips upon the eaft fide of Connec-~ 
ticut river, the row of two townfhips weft fide of ,Con- 
necticut river, [¢] Canada to Gallop and others, Canada 


fe} About twenty years fince, and for fome following years, the ge- 
neral afflembly of the province were in the humour of ‘dividing’ and 
appropriating moft of the then reckoned provincial or unoccupied, 
sic | tO 
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to Sylveter and others, Lower Athuelot, Upper Afhuelot, 
Canada to Rowley, Canada to Ipfwich, Canada to Salem, 
Canada: to Beverley; Naraganfet . No. 3, Naraganfet 
No. 5; Lanes New-Bofton, township to Ipfwich 5, in, all 
‘twenty-nine grants transferred to New-Hamphhire jurif- 
diGtion: the other granted, but not conftituted town- 
fhips; which remain in the province of Maffachufetts- 
, Bay, are; in the province of Main, townfhip to Cape- 
Anne..or Gloucefter, townthip to Powers and. others, 
townfhip to Marblehead, Naraganfet No, 7, Naraganfet 


jands; that in cafe of future claims by the crown, &c. by poffeffion 
they might retain at leaft the property. This was provident and good 
policy, and accordingly upon fettling the line between the two pro- 
vinces, the property of the abovefaid diftrifts, was in the commiflion 
referved to thefe poffeffors; but lately the heirs and afligns of Mr. 
Mafon, original grantee of New-Hamphhire, have intimidated. the 
Maflachufetts proprietors, and brought fundry of them to compound 
"for a valuable quit-claim ; whereas, if by contribution of the prefent 
proprietors (a mere trifle to each of them)'they, by petition, had car- 
cried the affair before the king in council, they would have been quiet- 
ed. in, their property, and obviated any further claims, {uch as the 
claims of colonel Allen’s heirs, Mr. Mafon’s general affignee; and of 
“the claims of the million purchafe lately revived, which may likewife 
be converted into bubbles. | 
Our general affembly, at that time were in fuch.a hurry to appro- 
_priate the vacant lands, that feyeral old townfhips were encouraged to 
petition for an additional new townfhip: and when they were fa- 
tiated, the aflembly introduced by way of bounty to the defcendents 
of the foldiers in the Indian war of king Philip (lo called) 1675, and 
of the-foldiers in Sir- William Phipp’s expedition againft Canada, anno 
1690., Thus nine townfhips were granted to each of thefe expeditions 5 
~ thus no lands (excepting in the inland back wildernefs of the province 


Val 


of Main) were left to recompence the defcendents of the? particular 
fafferers (the provitice in general was an unaccountable fufferer) in ithe 
unforeféen and. inconceivable (becaufe rafh) expedition againit Lomilf- 
bourg; our adminiftration perhaps did not underftand the doétrine of 
“chances; but by good providence, though the chance was upwards of 
‘4 million to one againft us, we gained the prize, not by playing away 
mén (as is the phrafe in Flanders) in being killed, but by, the poltroonry 
of the French garrifon. This muft not. be underftood as detracing 
from the New England militia troops, who are noted for their courage 
_oy ast -bull-dogs, (excufe. the expreflion) where they fix, they never quit 
> hold, until they conquer, or are cut.to pieces. 
quar | No, 
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No. 1, and Philips’s town upon Salmon Falls river; be- 
tween’ Merrimack river and Conneticut ‘river are Ca 
nada to’Dorchefter, Canada to Ipfwich, Canada to Ro¢kf- 
bury, townfhip to Welles and others, townthip to Salem, 
Nichawoag, Pequioug, Naraganfer No. 6, Naravanfet 
No. 2, ‘Townfhend. “On the weft fide of Conneéticut 
river, are the grants of Pall fight townfhip, of Canada 
to Hunt, and others; Naraganfet No.4, townthips to 
Bofton, No. 1, 2, 3, Upper Houfatonick, four more 
Houfatonicks, ‘and Bedtord: making imall erants ‘not 
incorporated, twenty-eight in ‘the province of Maflachus 
fetts Bay not alienated; and twenty-nine transferred’as to 
gurifdiction, to the province of New-Hampfhie, 


The affair of the above townfhips is variable, and» of 
no permanent ufe; but this may ferve a future curious 
hiftorian, as an accurate account for the {tate of the year 
1740. Hd 

There are'a few things, in which the houfe of repre- 


fentatives of the province of Maffachufetts-Bay in New- | 


England (which, in all refpeéts, is the principal Britifh 
colony) vary from the practice of the Houle of Com- 
mons in Great-Britain. I fhall mention two, which 
muft not be deemed conftitutional, as being only by 
fundry aéts of the general affembly, and confequently 
if inconvenient, may be repealedor altered by fome fub- 
fequent act. ° | | 


1. That a reprefentative muft be a [f] refident in the 
townfhip for which he is elected.’ As the reprefentative 
of a diftrict or townthip fo called, is not a peculiar 


agent for that townfhip, but is their quota of reprefen- 


tation of the whole province in the general affembly’; 


[/] It is faid, that anno 1693, there were fome Bofton gentlemen 
reprefentatives for fome of the out-towns, but not agreeable to the 


then Rev. I. M—th—r; Mr. B—f—d for Briftol is mentioned; Mr. R 


M-——, of great intereft with the weak governor Phipps, and with the | 


devotionally bigotted houfe, procured this act. 
a a gentle~ 
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a gentleman of good natural intereft and refident in the 
province; aman of reading, obfervation, and daily con- 
verfant with affairs of policy and commerce, is certainly, 
better qualified for a legiflator, than a retailer of rum and 
- fimall beer called a tavern keeper, in a poor obicure 

country town, remote from all bufinefs. Thus. this 
countryman will, not be diverted from the moft neceflary 
and beneficial labour of cultivating the ground, his pro- 
per qualification, to attend ftate affairs, of which he may 
be fuppofed grofly and invincibly ignorant: thus the 
poor.townthips, by gentlemen at large ferving gratis or 
eeneroufly as the quota of the townthip, will be freed 
from the growing (in one year, from anno 1747 10 1748, 
this charge was advanced from 205. to 305. pet day) 
charge of fubfifting an ufelefs reprefentative: therefore, 
if this claufe of refidence in the act of aflembly 1693, is 
not abfolutely repealed, may it not be qualified in this 
manner? viz. The reprefentative, if not a refident in 
the townthip, being a refident in the province, fhall have 
arent roll of **** per annum in the place, or fhall be 
the proprietor of **** hundred acres in the townfhip 
for which he is elected. 


>. That counfellors and reprefentatives do ferve their 
country upon wages. “Che honour and pleafure of do- 
ing good, is recompence faficient. to a patriot :, thus 
the’ province will[g] fave a very confiderable part. of 


[2] Asfavings, that is frugality, in private ceconomy is a confidera- 
ble iucration, fo it is in the pubfic charges of government; for in- 
ftance, the taking and maintaining the fort of Louifbourg in the ifland 
of Cape-Breton coft Great-Britain; confidering other unavoidable 
yaft charges, not. conveniently able to afford {uch an extra charge upon 
a»place which, muft in policy unavoidably be reftored, to the great dif- 
guft of the brave New-England men, who in loyalty, and patriotifm 
to the Britifh, nations, ventured not only their lives to the number of 
upwards of 2000 of an infant colony, dead, but their fortunes (that is 
their country, notwithflanding the generous reimburfement of the 
Pritith parliament, reduced to great diftrefs) I fay it coft about 
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taxation ; for. inftance, this prefent year 1748, the pro- 
vince. would have faved about 25,000/. The whole. an- 
nual, provincial charge from the commencement of the 
charter, fell fhort of this fum, until anno 173 53 that 
year, the rates were 31,0007, old tenor: thus in time 
to.come two of the negatives would be under no tempta- 
tion of having their wages augmented by collufion with 
the third negative ; the governor’s allowance being. by 
them immoderately advanced [J]. 

The allowances or pay of the three negatives for thelr 
fervices, are fettled by themfelves from time to time ; 
therefore they do not fuffer by the depreciation of their 
own public’ bills of-credit. I fhall here annex-a table 
(tables contract things into a more eafy, lefs diffufed, 
and therefore more difting view) of the pay of the three 
negatives in fome fucceflive periods, and of the province 


rate : the province polls in thefe refpective years, feeaf- 


terwards, as taken from the valuation aéts: in about 
feven years period, a valuation or cenfus is made for 


proportioning the afiefiments of each townfhip or diftrigt 


towards the provincial rate or charge.” 


, OTS 


1702[1720 1730, 1740 1743. L745 1747, toad 
rare ee Shute|Belcher} ditto {Shirley | ditto. | ditto. | ditto 


prs An. 3. 600 |1200] 2400] 3600 |. 5400. | 6000.,|' 7600. | 9600: 
ete 5s | Os.[ ros. Piss. | 18s. [18s 1 30% fae by 
sik R50 bas. POS” POs Piz eT tase, 20a 30%. 
Rates, 6000] 6000 8000 3390001 60000 1200001683241381672 


¢o0,coo J, fterling, a dead lofs to Great-Britain ; whereas. a fmall. ade 
ditional charge in the better garrifoning of Annapolis, .Placentia,.and 
St. John’s, with a few additional fhips of war from..Great-Britain, 


under the direction of an active commander, fuch as Sir Peter Warren — 


or Mr. Knowles, would have not only fecured our northern. colonies 
and their trade againft all French armaments, the French being at that 
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time notorioufly weak at fea, but alfo would have cut off all commu- ~ 


nication between Old France, and New France or Canada... 

(4) By a& of affembly, governors are exempted. from: rates,.or 
taxes; therefore fome governors eafily confent to and laugh at a high 
tax. 


Any 
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“Any well-difpofed perfon without doors may fubmif- 
fively offer advice or propofals, even after a bill is €n- 
aéted, becaufe aéts are frequently explained or altered 
by fuibfequent acts for the public good: all legifla- 
tutes and their laws ought’to be facred and _tenderly, 
ufed, without cavilling or cenfuring. Thus in Great-Bri- 
tain it has been a practice time out of mind for writers 
not of the legiflature, freely and decently to give their 
advice and fchemies. As the affair I mean is only 
temporary, I fhall fubjoin it among the annotations [7]. 


{i] Itis arrogant, in fome meafure {editious, and a great fin againft 
the divine inftitution of fociety, for any perfon or perfons, to exclaim 
againft the atts of legiflature; the following .are only fome private 
fpeculations, concerning the negotiating of the late Cape-Breton ex- 
pedition reimburfement money, and the fudden tranfition from an im- 
menfe bafe paper-currency, to that good and univerfal mediam of 
filver-money. : , 

1. The late at for receiving and negotiating our reimburfement 
money, granted by the parliament of Great Britain, impowers Sir 
Peter Warren, Mr. Bollan, and Mr. Palmer, or two of them, the faid 
Bollan to be one; perhaps the giving of a negative to Mr. Bollan, 
may difguft the other two gentlemen, fo. as to prevent their acting, 
and confequently occafion a further delay of the reimburfement ; did not 
Mr. Bollan’s being formerly appointed fole agent in this affair, difguft 
his fellow provincial agent Mr. Kilby, a gentleman of knowledge 
and {pirit in tranfacting of bufinefs; and occafion a memorial of 
imerchantsand others, Sept. 21,1748, to the treafury of Great-Britain, 
to delay the remittance of the reimburfement money, for reafons therein 
{pecified? This delay is a damage to the country after the rate ({ mean 
the intereft-of the money) of 11,000 /. fterling, or 1 10,e00/, old tenor 
per annum; as if fome debtors managers, ftudied methods to delay the 
pilioration of the denominations of our currencies, by clogging the 
affair. 

S9."The amount of our provincial debt (that is, of our public bills, 
‘orpaper eurrency) anno 1748, was about 2,405,000 /, old tenor; by 
this ae) '@ parvof it 712,0007/. is to be fank by very heavy rates apon 
'@ reduced’ ‘poor people, in the years 1748 and 1749; andthe remain- 
ing13693,0007, old tenor, to be redeemed or exchanged by the reim- 
iBurfemene filvers: commiflions, freight, infurance, and fome | petty 
charees being firtt deducted. . 

I ufe the words, a poor reduced’ people, 1. In’ conformity to 
furidry' exptefions ufed at feveral times. by the Houfe of Reprefenta- 
tives in ‘their meflages to the Governor, “* With public taxes: we 
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“‘ are burdened. almoft to ruin.”--‘‘ The province is. at a-prodigious 3 
“« daily charge beyond their firength, which has involved us in a pto-.. 
*‘ digious load of debt, and in a manner exhaufted-our fubftance.”— 
* Although the fame difpofition remains, yet we are ina manner. 
Zeit tH 
The lofs of about 3000 rebukt, labouring young men by expeditions;, 
major Little, lately commander of the Maffachufetts-Bay reinforce-~ 
ments, fent to Annapolis in Nova Scotia, in his book publithed. in Lon: 
don 1748, concerning the nature of the prefent trade of our nor- 
thern colonies, writes, that by multiplied expeditions. they had lof’ 
Here I may,» 


“* incapable to promote it (the) Britifh intereft) for the future.’’ . 


j7ooo men, and many thoufands perverted to idlenefs. 
by way of amufement, obferve, that according to the eftimates’ of 


political arithmeticians, in all well fettled ~suntries the numbers of | 
males and females are nearly equal (fome are very particular, and: 
fuppofe eighteen male births, to feventeen female births) therefore as’ 
we have lately by expeditions loft about three thoufand young men,» 
there remains with us a balance of three thoufand young women,» 


good breeders, but idle in that refpe& ; the balance may be transferred 
to fettle Nova Scotia, under the cover of fome regiments of foldiers 
that mutt be difbanded, which, in the interim, may be tranfported to: 


Nova Scotia, cantoned, and continued in pay for two or three years,) 
with portions of land, at an eafy quit-rent ; thus the French feta’ 
3. The incons) 


tlers, our perfidious fubjects, may be elbowed. out. 
ceivable decay of our trade and bufinefs: fifhery and fhip-building: 
are the moft confiderable articles. 
principal cod-fithery-port, there. were about 160 fihhing {chooners 3) 
at prefent, 1748, only about fixty {chooners: formerly there have been 
upon the ftocks in Bofton 7000 ton of top fail veflels; at prefent, 
not much exceeding zooo tons. 4. Some of our townfhips, and. 
confequently their proportion of taxes, have lately, by the determis 
nation of the king in council, been fet off to the neighbouring go~ 
vernments of New-Hampfhire and Rhode-ifland. 5..The late fud* 
den and confiderably enhanced pay of the three negatives of the le« 
giflature, notwithftanding exchange, filver, and neceflaries. of life 
(cloathing growing cheaper) being nearly at the fame price anno.1747 
and 174.8. . : at 

3 Our combination of debtors, who formerly were for poftponing 
of paper-money, all of a fudden, inconfiftently with their proper cha+ 
racier, quidquid id ef timeo, are for finking all. paper-currencyin the 


Bartisn Settlements in Amurica. Parr th? @ 
In this province there feems to be a ftanding faction | 
confifting of wrong beads and fraudulent debtors, this” 


Formerly from Marblehead, our: 




























fpace of a year or two; we may without breach of charity, fufpect | 


their hurrying the province into a ftate of confufion, that they may 
fifh in troubled waters; perhaps as paper-currency arrived: by de- 


faction 
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faction endeavours to: perfuade us, that one of our zzva- 
luable charter privileges, is, 4 liberty to. make, paper- 


grees to a vaft fum, and great depreciation; it would be more natural. 
to fink it gradually in the fpace of half a dozen, or half a fcore of 
years; and by «of parliament (not by precarious infiruétions) no more 
paper-money to be emitted, a governor confenting to any fuch emiflions 
to be rendered incapable, and muléted. Notwithftanding that I al- 
ways’ was a profefied enemy to all paper, as being a bafe, fallacious, 
and’ fraudulent contrivance of a currency, I cannot avoid thinking, that 
this'is the’ moft falutary method. ~ . 

4:' The honeft and honourable way of paying a bill, is, accord- 
ing tothe face of the bill ; that is, all bills with us of 6s. in the face 


~ of the bills, fhould be paid in a piece of eight; whereas, by the ac 


1748, a piece of eight fhall be received in payments for 11s. 6d, new 
tenor; thus thefe bills in their own pernicious nature, from anno 
1742 to 1748, have fuffered a difcount of about ros. in the pound. 
Mr. S~+l—y, in a fpeech or meffage in relation to the firft emiffion 
of thefe. new tenor bills, infmuates, that he had contrived bills which’ 
could not depreciate: but notwithftanding, thefe bills have greatly 
depreciated in pafling through feveral hands; and as it is impoflible to 
adjuft the proportion of depreciation in each of thefe heads, it is un- 
reafonable that’ the laft poffeflor fhould have the allowance of the 
fucceflive depreciations : therefore the affembly in equity have al- 
lowed the poffeffor only the current value. But here the affembly 
feem to allow themfelves to be bankrupts at the rate of 10s. in the 
pound, from 1742 to 1748. Perhaps, if a piece of eight had been in 
thenew projection enacted equal to 12 s. new tenor, which is 485. old 
tenor; the general price amoneft merchants ; it would have been no 
injuftice to the pofleffor, it would have prevented their being hoarded 
up; and the reimburfement’money would have paid off about 6 per 
cent. more of our debts, that is, cancelled fo much more of our int- 
quitous currency. | Ni B. Perhaps, the flating of a piece of eight 
{feven eighths of an ounce of filver) at 6s. currency, and one ounce of 
filver at 6s, 8d. is out'of proportion: the true proportion is 6s, 10d, 
two fevenths. 

5. In’ place of fending over the reimburfement in foreign-filver- 
coin; ifthe provincial treafurer were empowered from home and 
here, to draw partial bills for the fame upon the Britifh treafury, or 
where elfe it may be lodged ; this would fave commiffions, infurance, 
freight, and’ fmall charges, to the value of about 12,0007. fterling 
upon the 183,0007/,' reimburfement, fufficient to difcharge 120,000 if 
oldotenor;,‘of our debts. 1 fhall not fay that private pecuniary views, 
hut not ceconomy are in the cafe. 


-o Upon the fappofition of this reimburfement money being remitted 
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money, or public bills of credit, receivable in all dealings 


({pecialties excepted) asa legaltender. 


by bills of exchange, confulting the beft advantage of the ‘pros 


oo 


vince; perhaps by appropriating one half of the reimburfement for» 


that end, g10,000/, O. T. of our debt or bills would in the moft . 


t 
» 


expeditious manner be inftantly funk; all merchants, fhop eepers, q 
and others would gladly purchafe with our paper fuch good and 
pundtual bills preferable to any other private bills of exchange: the) — 


other half of the reimburfement to be by the like bills of exchange. 
purchafed here by filver to introduce a filver currency, the only pro- — 


per commercial medium; providentially in favour of this purpofe, we 


have lately had imported a capture from the Spaniards of fifty-four — 
chefts of filver, which the owners would gladly have exchanged for 


ee 


rede 


fuch bills.’ All merchants and others in New-England and the ad-» 


jacent provinces who fend pieces of eight home as returns, or to pur- ' 


chafe frefh goods, would be fond of bringing their filver to purchafe — 


fuch good bills free from all the charges of other remittances. Thos’! @ 
befides a filver currency commencing, of g10,c00/. old tenor vas) — 
lue, we fhall have a remaining paper-currency of 144.95,000/. to be, © 
cancelled gradually by rates and other taxes, fuppofe in ten years, is, 
about 150,0007/. old tenor, or 37,500/ new tenor per’ annum; 
thus the two years 1748 and 1749, perhaps oppreflively loaded, will 
be much eafed, and the infatuated paper-currency men made eafy by: 


net, 


finking of it gradually; with the provifo of an act of parliament ~ 


prohibiting, for ever hereafter, any more public bills of credit to be = ll 


emitted. . 


This’ remaining 1,495,000 4. paper-currency, abftraGing from aa 
the gto,o0co/, filver, part of the reimburfement, is more than a.) — 


{uficient medium for trade and bufinefs, in a quick: circulation, am 
the province of Maffachufetts-Bay. Let us recolleét, that in the lat- 


ter part of governor Belcher’s adminiftration, 1741, immediately pre~ v 
ceding governor Shirley’s acceflion, this province in its full vigour 


and extent of trade, feemed to be fuficiently fupplied, by a fum not » 


exceeding 160,000/. a fund for taxes not affefled, for taxes affefied . 


but not colleéted, and for arrears of loans; Jet us fuppofe alike fum 


of 160,000/. from the neighbouring governments, obtained acres 


dit of circulation with us (the four colonies of New-England hither- 
to as to currencies have been as one province) makes 320,000/. 





at that time filyer was at 29s. per ounce, at this time, 1748, itis ~ 
58s. per ounce; therefore upon this foundation we muft fuppofe.. 


640,000 Z, old tenor value, the medium fofficient or requifite for. 


our trade and bufinefs;. whereas we have allowed 15,495,000 /., old » 


tenor value, being more than double that {um, to remain for a paper. 


currency. 


3. Townthips 








Sedrt-VITL. Of MAssAcHusBTrsBayvt!*!) srg: 
°3!) By charter’ all vacant ‘or not* claimed lands were 
vefted in the collective ‘body of* the’ people or inhabis’ 
tants; and their Reprefentatives in General Court af- 
fembledj, with. confent. of the Governor and. Council, 
make ‘eratits' of their’ provincial’ lands to ‘a’ number of 
private pérfons,’ tobe incorporated, upon certain con- 
ditions, into townfhips: there are allo fome peculiar 
grants which, after fome years, aré-by acts of aflembly. 
annexed to’fome neighbouring townfhip. ~~ ° a 
Tf} in eranting’ thefe’ lands, they had’ been fubjected 
to.any eafy quit-rent to the province, thele lands would 
have fettled compactly, -and-improved fooner ; whereas, 
at prefent;" fome’ proprietors of large tracts of lands do 
not fettle’ or fell, becaufe being at no charge of quit- 
rent, and not in the valuation of rates or taxes for the 


provincial charge ‘of government; they chufe ‘to let 


them lie unimproved” many years, “for'a market.’ ' That 
this might have been. practicable, appears by lands in 
the .townthip. of Hopkinton fubjected to an annual quit- 
rent ‘for the benefit of our provincial feminary, called 
Harvatd:College 3° which,’ notwithftanding of quit-rent, 
is well fettled and improved, the Rev. Mr. Commiffary 
Price: is their prefent. mifionary minifter, and.is-a con- 
fiderable proprietor thereunder quit-rent.’ 

"The townthips aré sénerally granted ‘in’ value of ‘fix 
miles fquare (fome old grants of townfhips are much 
larger) to: be divided. into fixty-three equal lots, v2. 
One lot forthe firtt fettled' minifter as inheritance ; one 
lot for the ‘miniftry as glebe-lands; one lot for ‘the 
benefit of a {chool, the other fixty lots, to fixty perfons 


4 


A ftranger may think it unaccountable, that inthe beginning of go- 
vernor Shirley's ‘adminiftration, anno +741, the projected {peedy can~ 
celling of about 130,000. o!d tenor bills by the taxes for 1741, fhould 
be judged too opprefiive for. oue year, and was therefore divided 
amongit three fubfequent years; whereas the 103,000 J) new’ tenor, 
or 412,000/, ‘old'tenor, taxes of 1748 (although we have the reim- 
burfement money to alleviate this grievous weight) towards the end 
of his adminiftration, is not lightened. 


‘Vor, dA er 
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or families; who fhall, within five years from the sgrant, 
erect a dwelling-houfe of feven feet ftud, andoeig 





feet {quare,, with feven acres cleared and: improved, fit 


for mowing. or ploughing; to ere& a houfe:for: public 


worfhip in five years, and) maintain.an-orthodox:mini- — 


fter. Every townfhip of fifty, or upwards, houfholders, 


to be conftantly provided with a {chool-matter, toiteach — 


children and youth to read.and write ; penalty for negleét 


201. per annum: as alfo if confifting of 100 or upwards — 


houfholders, they are to maintain a> grammar-fchool 
penalty 30/. per annum, if confifting ‘of 150 families; 


penalty 40/.. if confifting ae 200 families 5 bessat duighet . 


penalties pro rata. ing 
In. each townthip, hin a nie foeey a ‘of, affemabilys 


there are conftituted certain town-officers to be elected : 
at a town-meeting annually in March. . 1 thallinftance — 
Bofton; for the year fa were ohofenil thes olor any 


officers: 

Town-Clerk i Faavechedi rib sved -SoH 
Seven: Select-Men Ten Cullers of fiaiceed: 
‘Town-Treafurer ©.’ Ten. Viewers) of » boards ‘ 
Twelve Overfeers.of the poor... fhingles,. Sooo ors dive 
Seven Affeffors Four-Hogreevessr sit  @ 
Ten Firewards Twelve Clerksiof the ae q 
Five Sealers of leather. .. Two Affay>Mafters) o¢ 1 
Six Fence- Viewers Six Collectors of taxes) brs 


A Surveyor of hemp Twelve Conftablesé, od) 
Informers of deer | 1h citi ae 


Any man rateable for 201, principal Ante to’ eae pro- i 





vince-tax, poll not included, is qualified to vote in-town- 
meetings, excepting in the choice of reprefentatives, ) 


which requires a qualification of 405. per annum freehold, 
OF..40 /. fterling perfonal eftate. 


Sometimes portions of adjoining townfhips are by — 
acts of affembly incorporated into a parifh or. precingt; ‘ 


for the better conveniency of attending divine fervices 


A. but. 
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but’ in all other ‘refpects, excepting in minifterial rates, 
they belong to their original townfhips. &-359% 
~~ Theoplantations and farms in the old townfhips near 
Bofton, are’ generally become fmall, occafioned bya 
provincial aét of affembly, which divides the real, as 
well as the perfonal, eftate of inteftates; amoneft all ‘the 
children or collaterals : our: people are much’ bigotted 
to this province-law, and choofe to die! inteftate. This 
humour is not without “its advantages, e.g. where’ a 
farm thus’becomes fmall, the pofiefior cannot live by 
it, and is obliged to fell to the proprietor of forme ad- 
joining farm, and move farther inland, where he can 
‘purchafe wafte land in quantities at an eafy rate, to the 
enlarging of our country improvements. ‘T’hus in the 
former-townthips, which now compofe the county of 
Worcefter, about forty years fince, there were not exceed- 


ing 200 families; whereas in the laft valuation 1742, 


there were found in that county about 3200 taxable white 
male perfons; but our multiplied expeditions fince that 
time, have diminifhed them much. 3 

The civil are officers'annually chofen by a joint vote of 
the Board ‘or Council, and Houfe of Reprefentatives, and 

“with the confentof the governor are appointed. 

The Treafurer or Receiver-General. 3 
>The General Impoft-Office. | 

The General Commmiffary for foldiers, their provifions 
and ftores; and for Indian’ trade. 

The Attorney-General. 

Collectors of Excife, one for each county. 

Public Notaries for the ports of 


| Botton: Newbury Cafco:Bay 
Salem Plymouth ° York County 
Marblehead Barnftable Duke’s-County 
Gloucefter “* ‘Kittery Nantucket. 


Ne B.. The Attorney-General is annually chofen; the 
Governor ‘and’ Council pretend to have the fole privilege 
of appointing him; the Houfe of Repretentatives hi- 
35 e's therto 
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ere ane not given, up ‘this. point, but the. perfon ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council.is the a¢ting officer. 
Becaufe all acts of, aflembly are, required. to. be: fent f 
home. for allowance or difallowance; therefore fome ‘ 
tranfactions formerly have pafled by way of Order or : 
Refolve only.. ° 
A member of the Houfe of. Home ere ‘hacia 
20. old tenor, for every nie s ablence, without. lcaveion 
good:excule.. > ‘oclaerion . 
Every feffion. there is a committee, ‘appointed, to, Preah 
pare a lift of the travel (twenty miles travel.is the fame 
with one’s days attendance) and attendance of the mems — 
' bers of the houfe for the feffions.-+ Their wages.are, paid x 
out of the general provincial {upply or, bills, of, public 
credit, emitted for the ordinary and extraordinary charges 
of the province for: the year ; the bills of this article are 
drawn ‘in again not by a general provincial, rate. or, tax, 
but BY a peculiar rate impofed pee the feveral, towns — 
who fend reprefentatives. ..« } 592, 9m 
The townfhips. that have precepts ire to them, ‘but : 
make no returns,are liableto be fined, at the diferetion | 
of the Houfe;.but are generally excufed,.and.perhaps- ' 
out of fifty delinquents (fome are-excufed by, law, as. be+ 
ing under the number of eighty, families), very,, few. are 
fined... This article, though, very fmall, 4s, one of the 
articles for calling in the public bills of. credit from Nee 
to-year. 
Perhaps..an afi embly g grant, asis the prefent practical 
in the beginning of every year’s adminiftration of a 
Governor for his fervices to be done during the next fub- 
fequent year,’ may be thus’ qualified); 16 'bepaid after 
twelve months, if the prefent Governor's life or admini- 
{tration.continue fo long, otherwile.1 in proportion, to the 
time of férvice:. We have a remarkable inftance,of this 
in the wor thy Governor Burnet; fome fhorttime before 
his death, there nee a’ vote of GoA0T. for the latt- year 
and.current . rane fervice, which, for want of concur- 
rence, did not take place; foon after the commence- 
ment 
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ment of the then current year, Governor Burnet died, 
and his’ heits’ received ‘only 3000/. old ‘tenor, for all 
his fervices, being for about thirteen months ; thus the 
province’ honeftly faved about 3000/. 


The Executive Courts. 


>OBY charter the General Affembly are allowed to erect 
judicatories, to heat and determine concerning pleas, 
whether real, perfonal, or mixt; and all manner. of 
crimes capital or not capital. i 

° Tn ‘perfonal’ actions, where the matter in difference 
doth exceed’ the value’ of 300/. fterling appeals are al- 
fowed to the king in Privy Council, providing, fuch ap= 
peal ‘be!‘made in fourteen days after judgment TIVEN 5 
and that! before fuch appeal be allowed, fecurity be 
iven’ by the appellants in the value of the matter in 
differencé, with cofts and damages, but execution not to 
be ‘ftaid. | 

_ See the prefent charter, pag. 375. 

‘\‘Qur judicatories in civil actions are thus conftituted : 
q2UAT a@tions ‘under 10/7, old tenor, which may at pre- 
{ent bélabout 20 s: fterling are at firft inftance cognizable 
by a'[A] Jultice of Peace. 2. From thence lies appeal 


#6 an inferior Court, or country court of common piecas 5 


this Court ems 'to be of no great [/] confequence, and 
wénierally ferves,’ without much pleadings, only to 
tranfmit it to the fuperior or provincial court, perhaps 
the moft upright’ of any in our national plantations or 


-Ctk] Teas hitherto’ been/too much a practice to multiply the number 
sof the Justices of the Peace: This, amongtt other inconveniencies (as.an 
gid country Juftice well obferved) ‘ depreciates the former eredit of a 
ida Juftice, as the multiplying of our public bills of credit depreciates our 
Currency.” | May not acts of aflembly be made from time to time,'to 
Firnit the number of Juftices in each county, and their qualifications be 
«under fome regulation ? 
...U}; The {mallnefs of court-fees multiplies law-fuits, and is a {nare 
for poor people to become litigious. 
Tri-3 colonies 3 
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colonies : all a€tions not exceeding the value as above, 
° * f . ° a % rt. é oT ¥ i e ty: ha : ores 


ferior court of common pleas, theré is appeal to a fu- 


perior or provincial court in their’ circuits; this is alfoa 
court of ayer and terminer in criminal affairs. 4, From 
this court there 1s.a review to the fame court of Judges, 


bu: of anorherjury.. 5. There lies .a privilege of petition- 


ing the General Affembly, as‘a:court of error, upon pro- 
per ailegations, to order a rehearing before the fame 
fuperior court: perhaps a court of delegates would have 
founded better, OFLA. AEMOT AMEN, SHR yo : 
The courts of general quarter-feflions, and inferior 
court of common pleas, are held at the fame place and 
time, and according to the laft general appointment 1 7439 
are as follow, per counties : NBG ( Bake 


2 April, July, and O@ober. 
Salem. Second Tuefday of July ; laft 

ER | Tuefday in‘December, “°° 5" " 

mea ) Newbury.  Laft Tuefday in September. 

Ipfwich. Laft Tuefday in March. 

/ (Cambridge... Third Tuefday in,May, — 

}Charleftown. Second Tuefday in De- — 
“ember -and’Mareh, yj qu93 o'suth 
Concord. . Laft Tuefday in Auguft.: 
Springheld, Third Tuefday in May; 

lait Tuefday in Augutt. 

) Northampton... Second Tuefday in'Fe- 


Suffolk ) fAr Botton. Firkt Tuefday of January, 


Ry 


Middlefex 





Hampfhire _ 


bruary and November. 


yale Firft Tuefdayin Ne vember 


Worcefter and February, Second ‘Tuefday. in 
| May, Third Tuefday in Auguft., », 
Plymouth. — Firft Tuefday in March, 
» Third Tuefday in May, September, 


Plymouth | 
dy | "and December. 4 

| . Barnftaple.. Laft Tuefday in June, 
Barnftaple _ Third Tuefday in March, Odtober, 
Snr and January.” == Briftol 
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-Briftol.. Second ‘Tuefday in March, 


| apne Bia June, September, and December. 
ay | € York. - Firft Tuefday of April, July, 
York. . Oétober, and January. 





/Falmouth.. Firft. Tuefday in OCtober. 

e aarnen Firft Tuefday in March; 
laft, Tuefday in October. ; 

Ry q Sherburne. Laft Tuefday in March, 

Nantucket Qe> firft Tuefday in October. 


rats | 


Duke’s-County 


The fuperior courts of Fudicature and Affizes. 


bess enon. i Botton. Third Tuefday in Augutt 


t. and February. 
‘Efex “§Salem. Second Tuefday in November. 
ee Ipfwich. Second Tuefday ir May. 
Pusgay io vo § Cambridge,” Firft/Tuefday in Auguft. 
: es eee ‘Charleftown. Laft Tuefday in January, 
; Hamp thire Springfield. Fourth Tuefday in Sep- 
tember. 
sap kage ee Worcefter. Third Tuefday in Sep- 
3 tember. 


Plymouth ¢ Plymouth. Second Tuefday in July. 


-Barnftapl d§ isla 
Duke's County } Barnftaple. Third Tuefday in July, 


Briftol’ °° Briftol. Fourth Wednefday in October, 
York ©) 200 e York. ‘Third Wednefday in June. 


By act of aflembly, occafionally, but not {tatedly, the 
times of the fitting of thefe feveral courts are varied. 
‘And; in General, as thefe courts may from time to time be 
watied'by acts of the provincial general affembly, the above 
is only-a temporary account. — 

The ‘Juries never were appointed by the Sheriffs of 
the counties; every townfhip of the county at a regu- 
larly called town-meeting, elected their quota for th 
county; butas fome evil, defigning men, upon particu- 
jar occafions, \officionfly attended’ thefe townfhip-meet- 
sf rislgidl 4 ings, 
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ings;iniorder to obtain.a packt oripartiab Jury ; lately 
éhie Jurors are by lot, /being:partly. by ‘chance, partly by 


rotation. JV. B. The privilege of Juries*feems togive - 


the people a negative, even in the executive part of the 
civil government. . 

In each county the Governor and Council appoint one 
High-Sheriff with a power of spate and any num- 
ber “of Coroners, . 

The Judges of the feyeral courts, appoint the Clerk 


of their’ feveral courts, but generally conform to the re- 


commendation from the Governor. N. B. Judges | fhould 
be independent of, and in no refpeé under, the’ direction 
of a kine or of his Governor, 

~The other civil cour ts; fome are appointed immediate- 
ly by charter ; a court for probate of wills, and granting 
adminiftra HORS. which is vefted inthe Governor and 
Council; they appoint a fubftitute, called the Judge of 
Probate, with a Regifter or Clerk in each county, from 
which there lies an appeal to the Ordinary, the Gover- 
nor and Council. 2. In time of war, a Court- -Martial 
by commiffion from the Governor, with confent of the 
Council, to exercife the Law-Martial upon any inha- 
jitants of the province. —Some are by commiffion from 
the court and boards in Great-Britain; 1, A court of 

Vice-Admiralty, fee p.483.° 2. A jufticiary_ Court of 
Admiralty for trial of pirates, €oc. fee .p. 484. All thefe 
have occafionally been formerly mentioned. — 

Generally in all our colonies, particularly in ‘New- 
England, people are much addicted to quirks in the Jaw; 
a very ordinary country man in New- England 3 iS almoft 
qualified for a country-a attorney in Ein neland, 


In each county, befides the civil officers appointed by 


Governor and Council, and the military or militia offi- 
cers appointed bythe Governor as Captain -General, there 
iS a Connty-T reafurer and County-Regift cer, OF Recorder 
of deeds or real conveyances ; thefe are chofen by a joint 
written vote of the qualified voters,.in. cach, town-fhip of 
the county, and fortedin the next tub{equent quarter 

ieffiongs 
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{efions for the county, The County-Treafurers yearly 
render and pafs;their accounts with a committee of the 
General-Aflembly. 2 | 


Taxes and Valuations. 


THE provincial taxes of Maffachufetts-Bay,, confift 
of three articles, Excife, Impoft, and Rates. ap. 
~ 1, Excife. By act of Affembly, after June 29, 1748, 
for the {pace of three years (the excife [/] 1s farmed for 
three years) the following duties, old tenor, fhall be paid, 
being double of the former excife. 

fivery gallon of brandy, rum, and other fpirits dif- 
tilled, 2s. vd : 
~ "Wine of all forts, 25. 

“Every hundred of lemons or oranges, 205, 

Limes, 8s. sti sie 
The vender or retailer to fwear to the account by him 
rendered to the farmer; 20 per cent. for leakage to be al- 
lowed duty free.—Penalty for retailing without licence 
12/. toties quoties; retailers are deemed fuch as fell 
{maller quantities than a quarter-cafk or twenty gallons; 
the taverners, innholders, and other retailers, are not to 
plead their licence for vending in any other houfe, be- 
fides that wherein they dwell. Formerly the Collectors 
were chofen by the General Affembly ; at prefent the 
Farmers are the Collectors. —Licences are from the quar- 
ter-feffions of the county, by the recommendation of 
the feleét men of the town-fhip, where ‘the taverner or 
retailer lives.—-The Farmer is accountable to the Trea-. 
furer once every year. 

The excife for three fucceffive years from 1748, is 
doubled ; this with the increafe of our rioting and drun- 
kennefs, introduced partly by our idle military expedi- 
tions, has increafed the revenue of impoft upon liquors 


(/] Bolton, with the'reft of the county of Suffolk’s excife, is farmed 
for jo,0007) old tenor, being about 10007. fterling per annum, 


imported, 
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imported, and excife upon home confumption,, but much 
to the. damage of mate families, and me OrFOBRAS a 
thi e. country in general. - 

“The impott ‘and eerie oF 1710, 171 Mi 1712, did not 
exceed a fum of 7000 J. old tenor... .., 088 
4715 were eftimated at 7000 /. old tenor. lathoy ¥ 

|, 1726 impoft 5200/, Excife 36007, . 
TD ah ae Kclie, HPRot and tonnage. ay 161, . ae 

SE RSS Bae48Oleion (She 

2. Impoft the tonnage by act of Afiembly,, ‘June 
1748: for one year; falt, cotton-wool, provifions, the 
growth and produce of New-England ; prize-goods 
condemned in any part of the province, and goods ; from 
Great-Britain, are exempted from impoft... . 

The impoft payable, 185 ii5c5 safdw ile 
Wines from the Weftern Iflands per pipe 4 /. oldtenor, 
Madeira, and other forts 55 7, fs 


Rum per hogfhead of .100 gallons...... 4.4. 
Sugar | Sap id 2.8 
M ‘Laffes | pea Ha. & 
‘Tobacco. | wera is 3 2h. 
Logwood perton | Pb 


All other goods 4d. for every 205. value. 

Foreign goods imported from other places, than that 
of their srowth and produce, to pay double impoft. .. 
_ Upon re-fhipping for exportation to be drawn. back... 


per pipe of Weftern Iflands wine 3 te: cyl pence 
Madeira and other forts say Mabe TE 25. ee 
per hogfhead of rum eke 


For liquors allowed 12 per cent. for leakage, and .de- 
cayed liquors, or where two thirds are leaked out, fhall 
be accounted as outs free of duty— Stores may be al- 
lowed to the mafter and feamen, not exceeding 3 per 
gent. of the lading. 

The general Impoft-Officer or Receiver may appoint 
Deputies in the out-ports; the general Impoft-Officer, 
his falary is 2007, old tenor; and to each Deputy in 
the out-ports, not exceeding 40, old tenor per annum. 

Al 


et a 
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All forfeitures are one half to the province, and half to 


the informer; the informer’s part to bear the charges 
of fuit—The fee to the Impoft-Officer, for every fingle 
entry, is 2 s.—-Mafters of veffels to report their vefiels 
and cargoes within the fpace of twenty-four hours. 
All veffels not belonging to Great-Britain, Penfylva- 
nia, Eaft and Weft Jerfeys, New-York, Connecticut, 
New-Hamphhire, and Rhode-ifland, or any part of a 
veffel not belonging as above, fhall pay every voyage a 
sound of good piftol powder per ton, called tonnage. 
~The naval officer is not to give letpafies to any vefiel 
outward bound, ’till impoft and tonnage is certified as 
paid. 


3. Rates are taxes upon polls and eftates ; polls are 


all white men of 16 Ait. and upwards; eftates are real, _ 


perfonal, and faculty, or income arifing from their trade 
and bufinefs. | 

At the commencement of the new charter, the tax- 
ation was by—number of rates ; a fingle rate was 12 d, 
poll, and 1d. upon 20s. principal eftate ; ‘fix years in- 
come of eftate real, perfonal, and faculty, 1s deemed as 
the principals Anno 1692, to pay off Sir William 
Phipp’s unfuccefsful Canada expedition, a tax of 10s. 
poll, and one quarter value (is 55. in the pound) of one 
years income of eftate, real, perfonal, and faculty, was 
computed to raife 30,000 /. [m]. At this time the poll is 
generally 3d. upon every 1ooo/. rate, and for every 
12 d. poll, 1d. rate. ; 


[mm] About twenty years after the New-England revolution, anno 
17.0, towards the charges of the expedition againft Port-Royal, now 
Annapolis-Royal, the quotas of the four New-England colonies for 
every 1000/, was in this proportion. 


FAIRE ERP 
Maffachufetts-Bay ie: me hich 
Connecticut O51 194 14 3 half-penny 
Rhode-ifland tit 5 3 half-penny 
New-Hamphhire Bre et 


At prefent, 1749, Connecticut much exceeds that proportion in men, 
and Rhode-ifland much exceeds that proportion in effects. 


Affefiors 
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ar Je, 


_Affeflors are to eftimate houfes and. lands at fix years 
income, as they. aré or may be let, ‘Negro, ‘Indian, id 
Mulatto flaves, proportionably as ‘other perfonal eftate ; 


an OXx- of four years old and upwards at $7. old tenor: 2 | 


a cow of three years old and upwards at 6. ; 3a horfe or 


mare of three years old and upwards at 823 afwine of 


one year old and upwards at 325.5 a fheep OF r goat of one 
year old and upwards ah SOE | 
As townhhips, in like manner as private perfons’ in 
procels of time, alter their circumiftances ; 5 0d O8 the 
more equal adjuftment of their quotas of taxes, there 
is after a number of years (generally once in feven. years) 
a luftration or cenfus, called a valuation, made through- 
out the, province; there is, anno 1749, a valuation. on 
foot, Jaft valuation was 1742; there were valuations 
1734, 1728, &c.. We fhall here infert the valuations of 


each county, and of fome of the townfhips the higheft 


and thé loweft valued, as a fample of the whole; pangs 
their proportions in every 1000 /, rate. nes 


_,, Before 1278)Since1742,]] Before 1728,) Since 1742. 


: Am.173 4d) 2S 
Counties of Suffolk'287)' 268 Bofton’ 185})743) Jor800 
Effex: 198) , 196 Salem, 5, <2Fby> 28siotiy SAK 
Middlefex171] , 138 Ip{wich 26], 28. }* 27, 
Hampfhire 55] 5 4 Newberryzz{'~ 23° >} ‘26° 
Plymoach (77 79! Marbleh.’20}- ©'20°) | lrg!) 
Briftol 95 96) | Charleft,, 17] 2 ag iB3er 
Barnftaple 66 42 _Dartm. 16 14 15 
York 37 53 Hadley - 51.5 & half} 5 
emi $- County, 11 6 Stow 3 3. | 2half 
Nantucket 13 6 Bellingham ote ae ee 
Worceiter 6o Townihend { half. 


Worcefter,. July. 10, 1731, was taken out of the counties 
of Suffolk; Middlefex, ae Hamphhire. 

The Affeffors may abate or multiply upon veaaticioies 
rates, fo as make up the fum fet upon each town or 
diftrict. 

»»'The exempted from polls and rates, are, the Governor, 
uicutenant-Governor, and their families’; the Prefident, 
Fellows, 


< 
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Fellows, and Students of Harvard-college 5. fettled’ mi- 
nifters and grammar fchoocl-mafters; and perfons by 
age, infirmities, and extreme poverty, to be deemed as 
invalids. 2 aed : re eet an 1BL.dOo0 : Ei 
. Taxes may be paid, not only in public bills, emitted, 
but in certain {pecies [#7] of goods, formerly called ftock 
in the Treafury ; but as thele goods are receivable in the 
Treafury, at a value not exceeding half their miarket- 
price, it cannot be fuppofed, that thefe goods, will ‘be: 
brought into the ‘Treafury : thefe goods are, coined filver 
and gold, merchantable hemp, merchantable ifle of Sable 
cod-fifh, bar iron, bloomery iron, hollow iron ware, In- 
dian corn, winter rye, winter wheat, barley, barrel pork, 
barrel beef, duck, lone whale bone, merchantable’ cor- 
dage, train oil, bees wax, bayberry wax, tried tallow, 
peafe, fheeps wool, and tanned fole-leather. eiahs. 

The ways and means ate apparently very eafy, but in 
confequence ruinous, being only a manufacture of pub- 
lic bills of credit, without limitation of quantity, not in- 
cumbered with any intereft, and not to be redeemed till 
after many, years ; that ftrangers may have a diftinct view 
of our depreciating ceconomy, I fhall annex a-table of 
oti? prefent currency in bills, which is our only fund, as 
they ftood Chriftmas 1748, The lateral left-hand co- 
lumn, is the times when they were emitted’; the top line 
is the periods at which’ they are redeemable. 


fz] In the firlt years after the New-England revolution, at the firft 
emifion of the fraudulent public bills of credit, as a currency ; 
their, tenor was —This indented bill of ***** due from the Maffachu- 
fetts-Colony to the poffefor feall be in value equal to money and feall 
be accordingly accepted by the Treafurer, and Receivers fulordinate to him, 
in all public payments,’ and for amy fiock at any time in the Treajiry. 
Bofton in New-England, February the thirds. 1690 3. By order of the Ge- 
neral Court, At that time the ways,and means..to, fapply.,the: an- 
nual charges of governmient was by do many fingle rates (as in 
Germany by Roman months, and in Scotland by months’cefs) whereof 
a certain proportion was receiveable at the ‘Treafury in money, and a 
certain proportion in produce and goods enumerated, and at a fixed 
price, which were called ftock in the ‘Treafury to be fold for provincial 


bills. 
To 
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This table is reduced, to old tenor, becaufe our cur- 


rent way of computing is by old tenor ; the denomina- 
tions of middle tenor and new tenor, are too whimfical 
and captious to take place. Thus the debt of the-pro- 
vince, exeunte 1748 was 2,466,712/. contracted’ in the 


{pace of four-years, by projecting whimfical expeditions 
(lucrative to the projectors, but” pernicious to the pro-. 


vince) from certain applications, not rejected at home by 
the:miniftry, becaufe the populace are pleafed and amufed 
with ‘expeditions. 

There muft be a confiderable addition to the taxes 
of every year, fubfequent to 1748; for the annual charges 
of government. 

The cancelling of bills each year is by four different 
funds ; thus the fam of 415,512/. bills of old tenor is 
brought in. 


But excife, impoft,.and tonnage £°333480 
Fines of townfhips pete in reprefen- 

_tatives” | 360 
Polls and rates | 364,000 
Townfhips tax for reprefentatives of lait : 

year | nike 17,672 


Total 4152512 

The town of Bofton paid~ of that year’s tax | 
f. 65, 520 
Our’ annual fupplies or appropriations are in fundry 
articles; thus. of the 400,000/. old tenor emiffion anno 


174.8. 

if: or earrifons, armed vefiels, forces upon the eaftern 
and weftern frontiers £. 160,000 
Warlike ftores and commifiaries difburfments 1 36,000 
Allowances and grants 72,000 
Expended where no eftablifhment 12,000 
Contingencies 213212 009 
Reprefentatives wages 18,000 


Total £. 400,000 
Not 
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28 < BrivisH a Sehr Ami AAR: tesa? 
en “fine there ‘werd extra’ Ciniiheh tly chargeable) fw 
artittes of expeditions to Cape-Breton; Canada; tc.(of, 
‘eratitude, “we ousht not to ‘forgery the-compa 
“Soodnefs: of the parliament" ‘of Great-Britainy, the’ 
drent “of all our’ colonies? ~The expences” of ‘the pro= * 


vitite “of Maffachtifetts-Bay, in takitig,  ¥epaiting-and~> 
feciring of Louifbourg, on Cape: “Breton, till May 1746, ° 


Sits hag A p Why LF) = eo ap ft 
Sanh 2 Re = Oe * 


fa) To bespib et at one-view iii ‘valk sdonedmaiuids crohidimpdiiiat ‘ 
per.currency, or rather public debt of. the caput of f Nex baslend 


ee 
rt oe 


¢ % 
poet & 









as it is at prefent.. mer in ccniee 
ve _gumuitted a Maffachufetts: Ges THOTT ie pl ‘2,466,714 iz) 

~ Conneaticut.about “> iti ? 6e3 0} ozthaodis 

mr lew Rhode-ifland-about,-. Piprinned! on 5502090... 
é ~.... New-Hampfhire about’ 9-4 450,000 * a 

Thus the prefent depreciated (:o for 1 fterling j in Found atten 
New-England paper currency is about 3, 3748,000 7," Oc ti 


“Phe. parliament reimburfements. on. account» -of= ong redhétingy OA 
Louifbourg, when received will cancel to Mafiachufetts-Bay: about De 


£. 1,836,490 Cu 
~ _ Conneficut 280,000 nf Se 
. Rhode-ifland ~t OOeor ‘Ve age y 
ppeelicnartic “88 - 163,000 





a Ded 
wr chy y ut f . £ 


Td * 


_ 2 442,300 - 


There ail t remain jer 1,40 5,000 7. New-England- carrency's. to istics a 


muft be added about 5 per cent. deducted from the reimburfementy “ 
motiey. for’ charges of receiving.and tranfmitting abouts 17,0004. ois . 
nearly one million,and.a half. remaining currency. 

Conneéticut’ (that colony is managed by men of- ‘wiftom and’ prow 
bity) has not much more outitanding public bills ofieredity thamtheings 
reimburfement grant’from the parliam entmayredéemy 0° sta 

New-Hampthire has about-45 0,000 Z.. old tenor value ;.. their reim- 7 
burfement, may- fink in. round numbers, about 1 $0,006 7~ “there will 
remain about 300,000 %. About one third of the whole "was Tent’te 
the inhabitants upon mortgages to the government ata long period; 
the rémainde¥, ‘excepting fome fmall {ums for thé charges of 'gowern=.. or 
ment, was iflued towards the late, abortive Canada expedition, and has. 
no, other-fund,for drawing it in again, befides fome expe catiins of, be-* 
ing reimburfed the Canada expedition charges," /° th hae 

‘Rhode-ifland may have about 5 5§0, 0004 old tenor; wiicrent vebceling 3 
will be funk by billsof ekEhsede drawn.on their agent, oa: account.of ¢ 
the.Canada expedition.; .60,000/, will be:fank DY the “Cape. | Breton ~ 3 
reimbnifement ;. there will’ remain about 415,000 7. ‘Yent upon “more” 

gages (of long periods, reaching fo far as anno: ee 10 oie a ameamee 


ment, os Serr trectee 
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when his majefty’s regular troops arrived there, to de~ 


fend it, amounted to. 261,700/. new tenor paper New-. 


England currency, which, according to the exchange of 
that time, amounted to. 183,649/. fterling; but when 
the accounts. were fent home, our currency was fo much. 
depreciated, that the 261,700 /. new. tenor, was in 
value equal only to.104,680/. fterling making a differ- 
_ence of 78,969 /. fterling. This produced a queftion at 
court and in parliament; whether the {aid province 
ought to be paid a fterling fum, equal in value, to the 


fam.in bills of credit, expended upon the expedition, | 


according to.the value of thefe bills at the time the ex- 
ence was contracted, or only a fterling fum, equal to 


the value of thefe bills in their prefent depreciated ftate ? - 


In goodnefs they determined according to the favourable 
fide of the’ queftion, and allowed us the full fum -of 


183,649 /. fterling. 


Number of inhabitants, produce, manufactures, trade, and 
mifcellanies. 

INSTEAD of imaginary eftimates, I conceived it 
might, be-of better credence to adduce loofe records and 
public accounts of things. 

Before I proceed, 1 muft make this general remark ; 
_that.our forwardnefs towards expeditions may have oc- 
cafioned the court of Great-Britain to deem us felf-fuf- 
ficient ; from ¥739 to 1749, in the Spanifh and French 
war, Great-Britain fent us only. the Succefs, a fixth rate 
man. of war for afew months; whereas in times of the 
profoundeft, peace we had a conftant ftationed man of 
war from Great-Britain. Our provincial armed vefiels 
at a gteat charge, befides their ferving as tenders to 
the Britith fquadrons in the affair of Cape-Breton, their 
only’ fervice feems to have been the eafy capture of a 
French privateer floop captain Dela Brotz, no man kill- 
ed oneither fide ; the fault was not in the New-England 
men (they are always forward in fervice) but in the ma- 


nagement perhaps. 
Vou. I. M m Anno 
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op Anno 1656, we fae three regiments min Syl, 
‘ gia anc x; anno. t! E> three more r 

were formed, Viz, "Nork folk or taqua, York ithe or or 
_ province ‘of. “Main, cand E is ampf hi re a. Connettic feur 
AVES. Pifcataqua regiment. is now, in. the Pete of & 
New Hamphhire the other 1 two continue u 
_'fegiments (perhaps. Yorkfhire, r reeiinent h 
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divided) anno. 1748, Ha hire. or hie nt olone! — 
“Stoddard, was Muah 2600 5 aes re ane a a am 
“Pepperell, 2766; thefe, with Botton regiment, ‘colonél 
Wendell of 2500 men, are. Largs enough 1 to. ‘be fubdivided | 
‘into battallions. _ 4 Nog 
Anno 1706, the militia ap Mafhichulects: ier in their — 
»addrefs to the queen ‘call themfelves. twelve reg ments. 
Anno.1711, Admiral Walker.upon the. ‘Canada expe- 
dition, demanded of the government, of Maffachufetts- ‘ 
Bay, a fupply of failors ; the governor and council re- — 
prefented, that their ordinary. garrifons, forces upon the ‘i 
inland frontiers, and men detached for the Canada. eX~ 
pedition, were upwards of 2000 men, which are, more 
than one fifth of the fencible men of the: province. 
In the {pring anno 1722, the {mall-pox being oyer, — 
“by order of the Select-men, Mr. Salter made a perluf 
tration of the. town of Bofton; he reported. 10,070 © 
fouls; this fmall-pox time 5980. perfons were, feized 
with this diftemper whereof 844 died, and about the — 
fame number fled from Bofton : thus we may eftimate © 
about 12,000 people in Bofton at the. arrival of. the 4 
fmall-pox. After twenty years anno 1742, by. a. new — 
valuation, there were reported 16,382 fouls in Bofton, : 
add to thefe fome men lately gone upon, the Cuba ex-_ 
pedition, feveral fons and apprentices defignedly, Qver-_ 
looked to eafe the quota of Bofton’s provincial. tax, we 
may reckon about 18,000 inhabitants at that time 5. thus 
in the fpace of twenty years, from 1722 to 1742, Botton ‘ 
inhabitants had increafed one third, or 6000. Taking this 
In another view ; anno 1720, a year of middling health, 
“and immediately preceding the finall- -pox, the burials in 
4 | ~~ Bofton 

















<'Sper. VIEL OF. Massatuussarss- Baye fear 
: Botton were: nearly Pe 4 by philofophical. and peligal 


| GRrithenetic jans itis eftimated that in a healchful country | 
© fach is’ Softon) [p} in thirty-! five dies per annum is nearly 
12,000" inhabitants 3" lanno 1742, a year of ‘middling 
: health i in Bolton, werd buried about 615, by thirty five, 
“makes nearly 18,000 inhabitants. In the valuation of 
1742, Of thofe’ in: “Bofton were_1200 widows, 1000 of 
“them poor; in’ the’ alms- houfe riz, in the work-houfe 
thirty-fix, Negroes. 15145 dwelling-houfes 1719, ware- 


| ce 166, ‘horfes ‘418, Cows 141, 





ie Pe 6 hy 


peat ihe I 5,000 ¥ were in the training lit (the alarm 





“more ‘than the training lift, becaufe. many are: excufed 
from” impreffes and Guatterly trainings) difpofed’ into 
*“fixteen regiments Of ‘foot, and fifteen troops of horfe. 
“About 25,000 ton of fhipping in the two collections « of , 
°*Bofton and Salem at that time. } 
In the valuation of anno 1728, for Bofton were abot ! 

a 3000 ‘rateable polls, males from 16 ft. and upwards, | 
| 

| 
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“which is nearly the fame with the alarm lift: For in- 
‘ftaiice; ’ dnino 1735 the rateable polls in Bofton were 3637 | 
anno 1733 the alarm lift was about 3500, which age | 
*“Yowing for two years increafes is nearly the fame. NV. 2B. 4 
73 “Bout this time, captain Watfon, one of the Affeffors, in ! 
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“curiofity ‘éxamined the books ; he found the ‘church. of 
“England: people charged not exceeding one’ tenth of the 
‘“fatds or taxes in’ the town of Bofton. | 
So Sfi5o¢ "THe provincial valuation was 35,427 polls 
~¢white “men of 16 zetat. and a SY 2600 Neeroes, 
*Wa93400 horfe kind of three years old and Bates 52,000 
“neat cattle of three to fourye ars old and upw. ards §, 130,000 
'S fheep of one year old and upwards. ° 
MS STU 2S In the valuation weré 41,000 white men’s polls. 
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{p] Prom the eftimates of Drs. Halley and Newman, of thirty-five 
iy eighteen are boys, feventeen are girls, 


M m 2 1749, 
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1749, A valuation. is 6 ve 
will ‘be confiderable~ abn fee . Ry eg bed much 
_cayed, ‘and taxes infup porably. hah bli: 





to leave the province. oh Men annexe 


fhire and Rhode- alae Ry Deaths 9 
Cape- ‘Breton expedition. % Lott ia i i 
Scotia French maffacre. 5. Kille ti d: age 
our frontiers by the Fring and In rae ns “ae é oF 
1747, The houfe: of ctictarsayel an. a “al 


the governor, fay, that 3000 is : about. one twe we an 
fencible men. 







As by charter the general affembly ‘of ‘the pre epprince, is 


impowered to create judicatories for tryir fes civil 
‘or criminal, capital or not capital ; a ely y act of 
‘affembly in the beginning of the French war, Auguft 
1744; the commanders in chief, may, at any ny time call’a 
Court’ martial, which, for mutiny | or ‘defertion, may in- 
fi death. ae 


osonie 
_ Although in fucceffion of years, ‘things Yary. much ; 
“we fhall for the information’ of ‘the. Curious, of oer 


“times, infert the prefent ceconomy of our officers civil, 


‘land*military, and fea military. JV. B, Exchange be- 


ing ten to eleven, New England old enor r Currency for 
‘one etal Tee . 





p uJ tres 
of Sriia (93 £ nsiue Oli P 59 rink £. 


_ © Allowances old tener tocciuad officers for. 2748. 
To; the Governor 


inom 19¢q niniqs9 fad arlagptibo 
Secretary with extras 9ni aac 800 

oo Five Judges of fuperior: as 11039E 4000 

> 1 Treafurer with extras apsqoins! f it 1400 

| Commiffary with-extrascsissi 1 odT  —- 1600 
Prefident of College s.)h+00, jenofl uyiG! 1400 

Profeffor of Divinity ‘9:5 9115 ood T 300 

Clerk to Reprefentatives ts wo 480 

2  Door-keeper loso .2iganun yridT 320 
ersinsqis LW) dienes dist! afi 1oleoninsodT » 80 


? t 
zs © ” = ee a a 3s died . 
ee Sie ey ei ie-ipaae  O T e  RE 
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SHOTS MHI. | Of Mass acnuserrs-Bays >. TYG 533° 
The. Jand  milizary oftablifbment Sor Caption, i, 74 By 





‘ th be iter sid month , bags re 

a. 43 Colonel. CRW oO Ts OD FAR, on 
 Lieutenant-Colonel: Ast SLE ae Ha 
Aa OF ey Aris1 O#I0I2 
SOGiJ p ‘Captain of forty 10. fifty men i 18. 





WA ae ee? cond. Lieutenant or Enfign 2’ An 
We “9 "A dyatant=General , " 18 
lia to.a regiment Ee om 12 


RT? 


mh * ) 6 8 
, rf bes ty ~ > e a : « 
Invid 2al NEVI} IOL 2sflOIs SID) DYLIVed Ont 


vi ras Quarter “Matet-General | Panes ike La 
a ee yeon-Geheral ae? sai tfinoD 
i {SO Suisdon ofa regiment © | ae 
i Surgeon’s mate i Pata OERA. 
‘he ‘Drum Major, * i EGE ED OE 
1s 1D Common. drum, ROM ERER factratdt? Soon 
elivio ext "Cl aplain - | bak ivtailredpnel 
ais 5 “Atmourer Be a, fegiment. EF eee OMEN T° = 
3h yons ‘Commiflary of ditto ~ To amis he EDs 
Three thoufand centinels, each ile Te 





°The artillery efablifoment for Cee | 
d. 


O of othe Firft Captain per ai LORTSVOR) SRO J 
908 © + Engineer IW YIEISIIIG | 94. 

coop ** Second Capeainot Ui 10 29300 Cov 20 

OOp! Firft Lieutenane, 2512X9 11W IUIBT 4 "ta G 

000 x Three Lieutenants; each’ AMOS 

COKE Firft Bombardier 92°. MODMST L494 

oor Three ditto, eachy  SOUSTOT 8 

083 ~ Four affiftantspeach >: OF ATES § 

Os Thirty Gunners, each © q392100K8~ 8 

o%  Theartificersfor the train weretwelve houfe- ‘carpenters, 
_and four fhip-carpenters, commanded by captain Barnard. 

aoe Mm 3 The 
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The! Generali was’ allowed 2060. for extraordinary 
contingent fervices, to be’ accounted. fan, Jog od ton bios 
The encouragement to private’ men: for: inlifting wag 
al bounty, one month’s advance wages,'a blanket; 20) 5. 
fubfiftence, which was afterwatds’ advanced 'to"30. susperl 
w-eks their firelocks to'be deducted out of theirwages, > 
“By! FEllicitation from hence,’ orders came from home ' 
to raife two regiments of 1000 men, regular’ troops; cach” 
for Louifbourg” garrifon ; but by a good providence'in 
favour of the country, they‘ never €ould’ be°rendered » 
effective, and probably upon: Louifbourg’s: being eva- 
cuated, thefe men may return to their’ labour, for ‘the 
erent of this country, cane 10 MobhegomuiiA 
It shi: a) Bae ats 
_ Lo the fea milter habit, pete yparisd 


tay Sed Pops + 
o 4 jaeSit « TERT. A SIQ9% 


To the pasion per month - 1h aa ioe 


chang 


ww 








oN EP 
- Lieutenant » 5 ja nite 7 Qs. nd ‘ SO * Feag: cau Ani “8 
Fi ‘Matter | te Goulh nef sont Ford (8 
2 Surgeon | ee Ee 8 


Chaplain | pug 
~ Gunner ee Sei 3 SO 
Boatiwainis +9 SLAGED Mwy anealorTr 
‘Mate yf eS OD f M6 SVOE Sit 
Beatfwain’ S) Mate. £ . I : uo Ist . 16 : wigl 1s 


Despina M SET deceie ACO ete baa bdo] 
nS Genuine Mate lsisearst dace’ ciiesyennch capa ae 
ot Pilowbiro:: HOO JED eee DaGr a ae 


Carpenter Ni ohticie’) deroonad bane 
- Cooper | sninvindeied a 
. Armourer Ne panes 
Coxfwain " ' etic cater ast Rietioet 
Quarter-Mafter HN ceniciataiitumminne 


DEE OS SPL 1363 


Common failors 


ON By Anno'17455 in the time of the atapaied ex" 
Brae exchange with London was feven and a half for 
one 5 


= ~~ 
< ae 
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dian:war, our military charges were very {mall.? G4 





“BY9 aniod egivodliso.1 nog! _ Men 
‘Caftle William in Bofton bay. Bo res" Abe: 
‘Richmond fort on Quenebec river Oe 
Brunfwick fort on Amarefcogin river | J 362 
Pemaquid fort eaft of Sagadadock 6 
“St. George’s fort near Penobfcot © 12 
' Saco river fort AG mALSo. MEST S USM apgs 
© Fort Dummer on Connecticut river (°° 16 
© Province ftore floop : } LTO! 
RB gt : 114 


The’ parties in Maffachufetts-Bay at prefent, are-not 
the Loyal and Jacobite, the governor and country, Whig 
and Tory, or any religious fectary denominations, but the 
Debrdrs and the Creditors. The Debtor fide’ ‘has had 
the afcendant ever fince anno 1741; to the almoft utter 
ruin 6f the country. th 3 ) 


ty 


Our’ late bad csconomy is very’ notorious';* for in-. 


ftancé, anno 1725, Caftle William in Bofton harbour was 
vidtualled at 75. per:man, per week; anno 147485 viex 
tuallifig was 38s. per week, becaufe oF depreciations. 
By expeditions, we loit many of our Jabour'ng young 
men £ this made labour fo dear, that'in produce or! ma- 
nufaétare any country can undertel usat aimarkét. 

For many years, in the landfervice; theallowance 
ef provifions: to eath -man. ‘was ;~ gartifon, allowance 
ot ted & bag towel zow HOME Ariw Sensrisxs none 
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one potifid! of ‘bread per day; halfa pin nt of peale pi fda ‘a 
‘two p ouinds of pork for three days, and one'g allon : 
lafies ‘for fortytwo days; marching allowance: 5 ‘perday, on 






pound’of bread, _one'pound of pork, and: One gill of rom: 
A centinél or Private foldier’s pay ‘per month! was, ‘anno 


T7435 OZ0s) ‘old. tenor ; “anno: 174A, at the breaking 
out of the’French and Indian war, it’ was. advanced=to 


5/. anno 1747, 6/. 55. anno'1748, 8/. A Captain’s 


Wage were double, ‘and the other officers in’ ‘proportion. 
“The encouragement’ for privateers comimiffioned by 
the governor, was 10/. old tenor per ‘head, foreach 
enemy killed or taken prifoner ; 3 cand. captures: ‘made by 
the ‘provincial ‘armed ‘veffels were to be diftributed, ‘to 
the Captain two eighths, to the Lieutenant and Matter 
one’eighth, to the warrant officers oneeighth, to the petty 
officers One eighth, to thé common failors three eiehths3 
aboard the provincial: privateers, the victualling: ‘allow= 
ance was to each man per week, feven pourids of bread} 
feven gallons of béer, three pounds of beef, four pouhds 
of pork, ‘one saerare of peale, =e one. “pone? of Indian 
corn. at iali- De 
The Capcaii aré to bale up >ahéir mie? ratty é aia 
the Commiffaries their accounts before the men’ nv areepaid 
off. 


Bofton common, fome of them (e. g. from Brookfield 


travelled’ feventy miles in two days, each with a pack. (im 


which, was, provifion for fourteen days) of about.a bufhel 
corn weighta! Connecticut was. to have fent.us 6000, ameng 


being one half of their training lift; thefe men were 


Pad by. the province for their, travel and attendance. \ a 
, The feétion:concerning the province.of Majffachuferts- 
Bay, | is’ {welledofo muchy: that, fome . heads.inccommon 
to all'Néw-England;’ fhall be'deferred to the following 
New-England fection, and at prefent only mention ~~ 
Timber 


The Rothe of. the New-England militia ri Be ob-. 
férved, by the alarm from d’Anville’s. Breft French - 
fquadron-end of September 1746; in a'very fhort! ‘time, 
6400 men ‘from the‘ country, well armed, appeared in 
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tives or {pontaneous. . Indian corn'is the principal’; ‘rye 
thrives tolerably ;. as do likewife phafeoli or kidney beans 
of feyeral, forts, called Indian or French beans; all the 
varieties.of Englifh grain are fown, but do. not grow 
kindly. |, .Apples-are very natural to the foil and climate’; 
flax.grows, well; and, lately the people from the north 
of Ireland have improved the fabrick of linen and:all 
other {pinning work,;, The foil feems not ftrong enough 
for hemp ; .many trials have been made... Se ane 
_) Bifhery, fee.p: 294: whaling, I,.mean fifh oil and 
whale: bone, have-at prefent [r].failed.us.much, and our 
cod-fifhing; fithing fchooners are not half fo many as,a 
few years. fince, .anno.1748. only. fifty-five fifhing 


fchooners, at: Marblehead, 


~ Cape-Anne 20 
44 Salem ister, 8 
sApfiwich’ 6, 


Thofe, fchooners of aout fifty.ton, fifh in deep water 


(the-deeper the. water, the larger and firmer are the cod) 


_- fg] Our continent. fouthern colonies are peculiarly adapted for: 
grain, tobacco (in South-Carolina they are making trials for indigo, 
cotton; and filk) and. deer fins. Our. northern continent-colonies, 
produce kindly pafturage; ‘cyder, fithery, furs, naval ftoresy and other 
timber.jjiorrr 9! 7 acy See 

(r]Within. thee few years, our cod-fithery, whaling, and fhip- 
building have failed much; and by peculation and depopulation, we 
were like-to have been’ carried into ruin ; but it is to. behoped we 
may have better'times. At prefent our trade isnotyhalf fo much, and 
our,taxes from thirty to.forty, times more, than they, were.a few years 
ago. se : 
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{ean Fiands: to each. fchooner,  communibus annis, > they) 


make-600; quintals per dchooner ; generally five faresiaoc 


year ; two fares are to the banks of the Ifland. of Sable,i 
the- other three fares aresto> Banquero, and to the: other 
banks along the: Cape: Sable. Shore» The :merchantable: 


dry cod .are carried to the:markets: of Spain, Portugal, « 
and. Italy; the refufe cod are hipped off for abe: Wath. 


India iflands.to feed the: Negro flaves.». Concerning the! 
fmall fith, fee p. 303..,.A fturgeon fithery in the fe- : 
veral branches of Sagadahock, fome years fince, wasen~' 
couraged by. a. fociety of fifhmongers in London, but, 
from the mifmanagement of the. undertakers, ‘efpecially 
as.to proper. vinegar, it turned to no account, and was. 
neglected ever. fince Mr. Dummer’s Indian war. 

“Our provincial ftores in the truck- -houles for Indian. 
trade has always been very {mall; anno 1746, when 
the Indian trade ceafed becaufe of the war, the Com- 
miflary for that trade reported, that he was accountable to 
the province fora‘balance of 13,3247.6 s. '4d.old tenors! 
in his hands., In New-England, beaver, other furs, and) 
deer fkins, are become: fo inconfiderable, ‘they are {cancel 
to be reckoned an article in our: trade; fee p..176.." 

To give a general view of the navigation of Maiti.” 
chufetts-Bay, we may .obferve, that in ‘this province!are 
two ‘collections: or -cuftom-houfes, Befton':and> Salem)» 
At Bofton cuttom-houfe, from thejr quarterly accounts;¥ 
Chriftmas 1747 to Chriftmas 1748, foreign  veffels: clears 
ed out 540, entered in'430 3; about ten years ago nearly 
the fame. number: from ‘the: quarterly accounts ‘of? 
Bofton  diftriét naval-office,’ on foreign’ -voyages,. ‘Mie: 
chaelmas 11747. to Michaelmas leet aalbares out: og 
veffels, viz. 


Ships og Sloops3:y : alg: 
Snows’) ga°}i) Schooners vo 3 agp 
Brigs i Mey ford | Hey ODST AE 





é a 
jexttnaye of fitting and cohdile 5 vettets oft ig pro. 
vinces and colonies of Maffachufetts-Bay, New-Hamp> 

ne 


Ye 


re ee eet 
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fhire, Connecticut, cand: Rhode-ifland. This, aie 


houfe returns communibys wns) zoo fterling, for Greens" 


wichchofpitahis’! o03 
Salem Felleciian ainies the parts of. Salem}: Mathes: 
head, Cape-Anne, ‘Ipfwich, and Newbury... MiB. By. 


a miftakep..456. Newbury:was faid to bea branch of» 
the! collection of ‘New-Hamphhire. © From othe. cuftom~1' 


houfe quarterly accounts of Salem,’ from. Michaelmas’! 
1747 :to Michaelmas 1748, cleared out, vefiels. pon’ 
foreign voyages 131, entered in ninety- fix ; VIZ}: iv 


Cleited out, ‘Ships: 4|Entered in, Ships rad i. 
Snows 12 ‘Snowsiiony “Tas 

Brigs. yee ieee Brig’ 9? ngs 

Sloops © 31). ht? Sloops. 2? Hraeee 


~.. Schooners 63 Schooners~ 55) 


431 ‘Viele. ie 96 


Io ‘ohict were hipped off to Binope 32,000 quintals of 
dry.cod.fith, to the Weft- India iflands 3070 hogtheads (at 
fix to feven quintals tefule’ cod-fith' per hogthead) for Ne> 
gro provifion.; So ameaae fhapsi off no pickled cod. 
fits Ii | 

~Mr. Blanchandlia, in anno 1721, of the cuttin: houfe 
diftri&t of Salem, fays;° That in’) the -courfe_of ‘feveral 
years. preceding, -communibus onnis, he cleared. out) about: 
eighty veflels upon foreign voyages per annum. | 

/Ship-building. is one of the greateft articles .of\ our: 
trade and manufacture : it employs and-maintains above : 
thirty feveral denominations of -tradefmen and/artificets¢: 


but as in all-other, articles, fo in this more particularly) 


for a few late years, this country has the fymptonsof a 
galloping . (a..vulgar,expreflion). confumption, “not fo 
defperate but by the adminiftration of a fitlful*phyfician, 
it-may recover an athletic ftate of health fublata caufa 
Yollitur effeffus. 1. hall illuftrate the gradual decay of 
Ship-building, byt the oot building 3 i x Bolton, « meaning 
Ps fail veliels.:* | 
Chane 
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540, BrrraguadeitiomenttoineAWER(RA..UMa yds 
» Anno, 1738. on, the ftocks, 41 veflels of 6324 ‘tons.’ 
BORA iG, eRig ot mosP5lod? of Jonsioi foie 
ay: 9 | | qiiswe 





. ¥ ‘3 is + a RY wf _ ja pi ; —— T ) tees ay 
ste> vor I 740... 910 1667 Moi S}]Ssos01si- 310 i 


As to the decay of our cod-fifhery, Tfhall only, men= 
tion, that..anno.1716, upon} my. Grit, arrival in New- 
England, by. the books of the two Cuftom-houfe diftri€ts: 
of Maffachufetts.Bay, were exported.120,384. quintals >, 


re Se et ee r Aoidw.. Be ear lot 
ry oi fib 41749. if Snes 8 ee f PARES Piss D5, MOL WwW, 2460 WoL! OE 
hy te de Ob? L aAvta 4 é . at a wee a 


anno«1748, exported about, 53,000 quintals. | £ OF iS9tsb 


Rum is a confiderable article in our manufactures, — 


It is diftilled from molaffes imported from the Weft-In- 
dia iflands; it has. killed. more Indians than:|the;iwars 
and their: fickneffes ; it doesnot, fpare-.white,people; 
efpecially when made into flip, which is;rum mixed-with 
afoul, {mall beer, and: the coarfeft of Mufcovado fugars.; 
itis, vended.to all. our continent. colonies.to great, advan- 
TAB. sniloig3-dnol of sHOse svoM arcing mon 
Flats manufactured and exported to all our colonies, 


are, a,confiderable article. sy So cos W offiss al > 
., fron is-a confiderable, article in, our.manufactures s it 


confifts of thefe general. branches;..1, {s], Smelting-fur- 
naces, .teducing the.ore.into, pigs.; having coal enough 


and appearances of rock ore. In Attleborough, were — 


erected, ata great. charge three) furnaces, but; the, ore 
proving. bad and fcarce, this, projection -mifcarried as;to 
Pigs; they were of ufe in, cafting, of {mall cannonsfor 


fhips of letters of marque, and in cafting cannon-balls.and 


bombs towards the reduction of Louifbourg, ».2.; Refine- 
ries, which manufacture pigs imported from New-York, 


Penfylyania, and Maryland furnaces, into.bar-irony 3, 
»Bloomeries, which from [¢], bog on fwamp..ore; without 
any furnace, only .by.aforge hearth, .reduce iteintg a 


bey. to wiadiic gen, Si a iOb JAUL ef Wisnisie 
~~ [4] 120 buthels of charcoal are fufficient to finelt rock oreinto oneton 


of pigs; the complement of men for a furnace is, eight or‘hine, befides 
cutters of the wood, coalers, carters, and other common labourers. 


bog (4) Bog, or fwamp-ore, lies from half.a foot.to two, feet'deep; in 


, about twenty. years from digging, it grows or gathers fit for another 


on 


digging 3,,1f it lies longer it turns_ruity, and. dogs not, yield.well : three 
tons of {wamp. ore yield about.one ton. of hollow wares: snzir sec 
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bloom or ‘femiliquidated. Jump td be beat into. ee but 
much inferior to thofe‘from the pigs or refineries. 4. 
Swamp [z] ore furnaces; from that ore {melted; they caft 
hollow Cware, which we can afford SReAD EE, than from 
England or Holland; ; anh 

“Ort of eurpentine diftilled from the Ne nla 
turpentine, “which yields the moft and beft oil, and from 
Carolina) turpentine; as alfo ‘refin or its tefiduum 3 we 
defer to a digreffion’ Ponverbang never ftores 1 in the News 
seg acta fection. Pr HtB, SLGE ea oe 

sMifsbllanies, « “The tishechoute at the'entraneé cpp Bot 
sale harbour was'erected’'anno 1715 ; colt 2385 Lr7s. 8 ds 
currency.”  Light-houfe money was 1d. in, and’ rd.’out, 
per ton. ‘ tae 1742, it was enacted at2‘d. old tenor in, 

and’ as much out, ‘per'ton, in foreign voyages. ~Coafters 
from Canfo in Nova Soa to North- Caroling, AS pet 
woyapey 1/0 18 01 > : 

In caftle litera: ae the haideiey of Bofton, ate tog 
‘cannon, befides' mortars 3 “whereof twenty cannon of 42 
qb. ball, and two mortars *of thirteen inches fhell arrived 
‘anno 1744, with’ all {tores, excepting gua-powder, at the 
ocharge-of theordnance. 

310 y¥¥1j0OA2! In’ Botton, ‘the provincial court- BOGE, 
Cand fenior‘congresational meeting-houle, with many 
iether good houfes,' were burnt down 3°1 749, Dec. 9,-the 
provincial €ourtchoufe was burnt; ‘moft of the records in 
-the fecretary’s ‘Office were confumed 3 the county records 
of land conveyances were faved. 
> "Thete ‘is'a-publi¢2 grainery im ‘Bofton,* for RiSBH Ie 
prone families With’ fmall’ parcels ‘of grain’ and meal, ‘at 
5 Oper cent. Yadvatice, for’ chatSes’ and «-wafte ; ‘this 
_grainery is fufficient for 10 to. 12,000 bushels. of, grain 
Sta Ames. Rin ei, 9581 it 2piq. Yo 


{a ‘Color! Donbar; anno 1431, informs the Board of Trade aA 

.f aPlencaiidat that in¢New-England’ weré fix furnaces, meaning holléw 

Seware furfiaces and ‘nineteen forges, meaning bloomeries, not ‘refineries ; ; 
vat that time we had no -pig-furnates, nor refineries of pigs. 1 
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9642 Hn irasticdssinhovos: iw Wonratcal! ‘Part Il. 
In New-England the people are enerally Congrega- 


tionalifts.; Many of! the congregational churches have 
laid afide public relations of Ue converting ex rien- 
“ees which formerly’ was req ais révious to the admif- 
‘it, and « of snee 
“elves to the Sacrament. ay the, Lord? ns. ‘Sur uppe ,e epics 





eit 


ng aed SG Aiciche Tn ‘Mialtachiterts Bay” are. “akg 
€ongrégational churches ; in Connetticut about 1 1205 ;_ in 
' New-Hamphhire about! thirty’; ; in Rhode-itend only { fix 
or feven, being generally Anabaptitts, , Soa TD and of 


, ‘fome other fectaries. | 


Krist 


~The feveral’ religious {écieties in Os town of Bolton, 
“anno 1749, are three churches of “England, one North 
“of Ireland. Prefbyterians, nine Congregationalifts, one 
“French Hugueitots,’ who by length of | time have incor- 
potated into the feveral Enolith congregations, and at 
prefent ate-no- feparate body, and have lately fold their 
“church*building ‘to''a congregation of Mr. Whitfield’s 
“diftipks 5 “two “‘Anabaptitts, viz. one original, and one 
feparatift; ‘one *Quaker-meeting very fmall, Whitile’s 
deparatht and a Aeparatift of feparatifts. a 


The’ ability and numbers in the feveral religious ‘fo- 
cieties in Bofton, may be gathered from a Sunday’ § COn- 
tribution for charity to the poor of the town’ much di- 
ftreffed by want of fire- wood 1 in the hard. winter, of Po 
1740-1 1, Viz. 


Heike caneia’ Aaedatolkpinarseies ss <0: 8) 
Dr. Ctitler Ss 92 14. 2 Mr. Welfteed a “0 0 
Mr. Price (-S 3 134.10 0 Mr. Hooper, 143.0 0 
-Mr: Daven- B30 133. 3 3 Mr. Foxcroft, 9512@ 6) 
port CD fx} sf ate 
aH: erovien Frenchichiurch. nie 
Dr. Colnyan: => =) 164 10 0 Anabaptift , BO. 
Dr. Sewall -  >,..105, 0.0 Irith meeting te 5:0 
Mr. Webb -..- = 105°.0.0° Mr. Checkley G2 120 
Mr.Gee -.- -- 71 10 5 Mr. Byles 40° 2°90 


Harvard 
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= Harvard Cale [w} in ; Moaflachufets Bayi! 
A N, N O 163 3365 ‘Winthrop. governor, Dudley: racer 


‘poperor, and. Bellingham treafurer ; 3+4the.. general ., af- 
bly granted 400 1. towards, a. collegiate: {chool,, but 
Steal ‘called.a college: this was not then applied ; 

“it received, the addition. of 7791.17. 5+ 2d. a,donation 
Dealt 1638. by Mr, Harvard, minifter of Charles- 
“town ; the-name of,the college perpetuates his memory. 
itis ‘fituated j in a healthful, foil (not. above. £ per cent. 
“of the’ fcholars die per annum) formerly a diftri&t of New~ 
town, .and conftituted a townfhip by the name of Cam- 
bridge. 1640, The income of the ferry between Bofton 
“cand Charleftown was. granted to.the college; it.is now 
“Tett'at 600 7. New- -Engl land currency, or 60 Ls fterling per 


| au 5 this ferry i is about three miles from Cainbridge, .. 


"Anno. 1642, the general | aflembly appointed. .Over- 
‘feers of this college, viz. the governor, deputy-governor, 


the council called Magittrates, and: the,ordained minifters 


“of the fix adjoining towns, of Cambridge, -Water-town, 
* ‘Charlettown, Boston, Rockibury, and Dorchetter. 

Their. charter. bears date, May 31, 1650; the cor- 
poration. to confift of a prefident, five fellows, and a. 
treafurer or. burfer, to. elect for vacancies; and to make 
~ by-laws ; the Overfeers have,a negative... 

The college. building confifts, of a court built on three 
fides, the fant being open to the fields; the building on 


_ the firlt fide was by. a contribution, 1672, through the 


whole colony of ARISE 2 5..9 d. _whereot from Bof- 


{av} In the ontinent of North- America, we have. four colleges, 

© whereof twou\dte "by charters ‘fram home ; that of, p Higa aka is dated 

anno 1692, that for the New- Jerfeys is dated Oftober <2, 1746: the 

. Other two are-by.proyincial or colony charters ; Hari ard or Cam- 

bridge college of Maflachufetts.Bay, and Yale co] llege of Conneficut. 

~"Phey'do not afflume the names of, univer ies or feminaries of univer- 

fal learning; “perhaps the fir’ defign of the college in Maffachufetts- 

> Bay, was as, feminary for a fxece tious of able and learned oo 
munifters. rt 
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ton about $0o0/, it was called by the: former name Har-_ 
vard-College ; the building on the bottom fide was erect — 
ed anno 1699, at the charge of lieutenant-governor » 
Stoughton, and is called Stoughton+College, confifting of — 


fixteen chambers, -garret-chambers -incladed 5 ‘the: third 
fide was built anno’1720, at the charge of the province, 


and is called Maffachufetts-Hall, confifting of thirty-two. 
chambers. Befides this court, there isa houfe for the 


prefident at fome diftance from the court, and'at a {mall - 


diftance behind the Harvard fide of the court is a‘neat » 
chapel, the gift of Mrs. Holden of London, widow of 
Mr. Holden, a late direftor of the bank of Englands 


‘The refident inftru€tors of youth, -are a Prefident-or 
Supervifor, four Tutors ‘or Philofophy 'Profeffors, the 


Hollifian Profeflor of Divinity, the Hollifian Profefforof - 


Natural and Experimental Philofophy,’and a‘Profeflor'of © 
Hebrew. The income or revenue of the college’ is [x] 


not fufficient to defray its charge. -Some> of that body © 


have an additional province allowance ; the ingenious: 
and reverend Mr. Holyoke, prefident-befides the rents. 


of the building called Maffachufetts-Hall, ‘was voted, — 


1748, out of the province treafury 1400/,- old tenor ;’ 


the Rev. Edw. Wigglefworth, D. D. Hollifian Profeffor 
-of Divinity, befides the 80/. New-England’ currency, ~ 
the Hollis donation, lately to prevent depreciations, the - 
bonds at intereft, which are a fund for thefe Hollis-fala- ~ 
ries, are reduced to fpecialties, and thereby become more ~ 
in the prefent nominal currency ; he has, anno 1748, am ~ 


additional allowance of 300/. old tenor. ‘The Hollifian’ 
Profeffor. of Natural and Experimental Philofophy, is 


upon the fame footing and falary with the Hollifian 
Profeffor of Divinity; though this branch is the moft 
ufeful of all fciences; the prefent incumbent,, the in- 


(*] The college never had any remarkable misfortune ; the Rev. 
Mr. Cotton Mather writes, that once, providentially,, fhort pyblic... 
prayers (I do not know, that hereby he intended to recommend fhort. ~ 


prayers) by difmiffing the ftudents in good time, difcovered the fire, 
and prevented a conflagration of the college-buildings. 


I genious 
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genious and: induftrious (obfervations and. experimental 
trials: are vinduitry). “Mr. Winthrop. has- no -additional:. 
provincial allowance or: encouragement.» The Profeffor~ 
of the Hebrew language is Judah Monis, formerly-a Jews: 
and:-publickly chriftianized, or baptized, in the college- ~ 
hall, “May .27,°1722.:-he has petitioned for a provincial. 
a sauteed from:time to time, but without effect... Thess: 
Zour tutors: commonly called. Profeffors of philofophys:» 
havereach from the income-of the college 300 to: 400 /..~ 
old:tenor per annum, with fome {mall perquifites : ; there - 
aré. about »ten:HMollifian poor fcholars at about.1o /.-old > 
tenor peramnum, > © 3 

Several well- ere perfons have, from time to time, 
forwarded’ the affair of the colleges. befides the grants,2 
irom» the provincial eeneralcourt, and the donations of 
Mr. Hollis:and Hopkins. 

. This feminary at) firft confifted, of -a Proteptor, pete i 
Uhhers, anda treafurer ;.Mr. Eaton was. the firft pre-.; 
ceptor; he was a man ob learning, too fevere in: his. dif-.4 
cipline ;-.the:-géneral,affembly. difenified him, -and. Mr, 
Dunfter [y}.was appointed prefident anno 1640, being-ans- 
Anabaptift -(a'feét.at that .time. hated. in New- England) - 
he, was advifed to refign 1654....Mr. Chauncy, -minifter 
of Scituate; formerly a,Church.of England, minifter, fuc--. 
ceeded him, and died,4671, AEt..82.. He was, fucceededx, 
by. «Hoar,. a! doctor, of. Phyfic from the univerfity, of; 
Cambridge.in Old- England ; ; in his time the fcholars [het 
deferted. the. college, ‘and he-refigned 1675... He wasiqj 
fucceeded: by rian Oakes, a rman of good. accomplith-:,. 
ments, and minifter of Cambridge ; he died 1681. Wasq 
fucceeded by.Mri Rogers of Ipfwich, phyfician; he died .. 
1684, Was fucceeded by Mr. Increafe Mather ; he was 


{¥] The New-Enoland Pfalms in prefent ufe, are a jaft ftric ver- 
fion, but not an elegant loofe paraphrafe; they were compofed by 
Mr."Elliot of ‘Rockfbury; Mr. Mather of Dorchefter, and Mr. Weld 3 
printed anno 1640, and° afterwards corrected by Mr. Dunfter and Mr. 
Lyons, tutor'to’Mr. Mildmay. 

{z] Anno'672, there were no Scholars to commence, 
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“546 Britisy Settlements in America. Part It, 
‘Prefident or Rector [a] for about twenty years’ Mr. 
Mather, upon the arrival of governor Andros, went'a 
voluntier, agent to the court of England; he left the 
‘College under the direCtion of two tutors, Leverett and 
Brattle ; he came over to New-England 1692, in com- 
pany with the new charter; and for his good fervices at 
home had the degree of a Doétor in divinity conferred 
upon him ; the firft and fole inftance of a Doctor’s degree 
conferred in Harvard-college : he was (] teacher of a 
congregation in Bofton; his acquaintance with Mr. 
Hollis in London, followed by the follicitations of Ben- 
jamin Colman, D. D. a minifter in Bofton, procured the 
generous Hollifian donations. Dr. Mather was fucceed- 
ed by Mr. Willard, a minifterin Bofton. This was fuc- 
ceeded by Mr. Leverett, a judge in the fuperior court, 
and afterwards a worthy and moft deferving prefident of 
this college ; his falary from the province was 1507. per 
annum’, he. died 1724; was fucceeded by Mr. Wad- 
fworth, a minifter of Bofton ; his too eafy difcipline was 
faulted ; he died 1737; and the prefidentfhip continued 
vacant fome.time. The prefent prefident is the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Holyoke, a minifter from Marble- 
head. | 
' Proteftants of any denomination may have their chil 
dren educated and graduated here. At admiffion,* the 
{cholars fubfcribe the college laws: the manner of this 
college is, after four years refidence, they are.admitted to 
a Batchelor’s degree in thefe words, Admitto’ te ad° pri- 
mum sradum in artibus, pro more academiarum tn Anglia : 
after three years more (refidence not required) ‘they are 
admitted to the degree of Matter of Arts, in thefé'words, 
Adinitto te ad Jecundum gradum in artibus, pro more acade- 


(a] When Mr. Dudley was Prefidentof New England, for diftin@tion 
the Prefident of the college was called Rector, 

(6) ‘There. have been'paftors in the north Church or Congregation 
of Bolton, a regular fucceffion of father, fon, and grandfon ; the grand- 
fon, upon tome party differences in the old Congregation, has formed’a 
new diftinct unanimous, Church, 2 

miacum 
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miarum in.Augha.. They generally become minifters;.the 


proverbial faying amongit fome ftrangers, that all the 


men of note in New-England have been preachers, is not 


jut... The public act of commencement ison the firit 


Wednefday of July annually: they began to confer acade- 


smical deprees.anno 1642; that year nine {cholars com- 
-menced ‘batchelors ; ; the greateft commencement, was, 


anno, 1725, of forty- five batchelors, i in the adminutration 
of Mr, Dummer; the college lately is upon the decline, 
as are the fervile arts and {ciences ; ; anno 1746, only 
twelve {tudents,commenced batchelors. 

Befides. provincial. grants and the legacy of Mr. Har- 


vard already mentioned, there have been many liberal 


contributions towards the revenue of the college, its 
edifices, library, experimental philofophy, inftruments, 


&&c. which the nature of the Summary does not require.to 
be minutely related; I fhall only mention the donations 


of Hopkins, and Hollis, and Holden; Samuel Sewall, 


-John, Leverett, Thomas Fitch, and Daniel Oliver Efgrs; 
ta committee of the Truftees appointed in his. Majelty’s 


Court of Chancery, to purchafe houfes or lands to per- 
petuate thecharity of Edward Hopkins, Eig; purchafed 
province lands now called Hopkinton townfhip. of 


225500 acres, including a few peculiar farms formerly 


granted... At a meeting April 19,1716, thefe Truftees 

agreed, that 12,500 acres of the lands fhould be. laid 
out in lots and leafed at 3d) New-E.ngland currency’ per 
onuum quit-rent per acre for ninety-nine years; the leafes 
to. commence March 25,1723, and upon the expiration 
of ninety-nine years, the leaies to he renewed from \time 
to, time, ,fo,as never. to exceed gd. pert acre; and. the 
Truftees to fave the termors or tenants. from ee ng any 
provincial tax, for three quarters of the ir lands : , but by 
continued depreciations of that pernicious paper-currency 
of New-England, the value of thefe lands was in a pro- 
oreflive finking to the great damage of the college. To 


48; 


.check this the general ai fie mbly af rater thofe rents to 


afterling value; 1741, by act of af affembty the quit-rents 
Nn 2 were 
































548 Britisy Settlements in America. ‘Parr. 
were converted into 1 d. {terling per acre per annum, until 
anno 18°3,and 3d. fterling after, the termors paying all 
the provincial taxes of thefe lands; and to enable thefe 
tenants to pay thofe province taxes, the common lands 
‘(being | about 8000 acres) to be divided es then 
-clear of any quit-rent. e 2 A SbUIE 
Mr. Thomas Hollis of period Lai made alia 
nation of about 3001. per annum New-England currency, 
as encouragement for a Profefior of Divinity, for'a Pro- 
feffor of Natural and Experimental: Philofophy, and:ex- 
hibitions for the education of poor 'fcholars, ‘with fome 
allowance to the college-treafurer for managing ‘this 
charity s anno 1721, he had the thanks) of the general - 
afflembly for his donations. \ He. made an’ addition of 
many valuable books to the library ; gave am apparatus 
for philofophical experiments tothe value of 11's /. fterling; 
-he tent Hebrew and Greek types ; he was a benefactor € £0 
the Houfatonic Indians, 13 
Samuel Holden, Efq; late Diredtor. off it hisiie of 
England, beftowed charities in New-En gland tothe value 
of 4849 } New-England. currency. His | widow: sand 
‘daughters built a chapel im Harvard-College, with other 
benefactions to the value of 5 55851 1 New- *Enghnes eur- 
rency. pill ALS] 
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Some account of the Wor, or ashi of abe gt Ons 
and Depredations of the Canada French and their In- 
dians, againft the governments. or people.of New-Eng- 
land: and: Nova: Scotia, from-the Revolution; anno 1688 
Zo anno 1749. 





‘AS no writer of obfervation and reine rete Hitherto 
given us a diftinét account of thefe..affairs,.we.offer.this 
fhort hiftory, referring the reader to-fome'previous'ac- 
counts mentioned ‘in this Summary 3" fee’ p. 1601) “We 
hall begin with fome general obfervations.... j.oyoc 0) 


|The 
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The: Indians, in their tranfa@tions and) conferences, 
run much into fimilitudes and allegories [c]. 

{d]\The general characters of our Indians, are to de- 
<liné open engagements; bufh-fighting, or fkulking,-is 
their ‘difcipline, they are brave when engaged ; great 
fortitude in enduring tortures anddeath; love of liberty»; 
affection to. their relations;. implacably revengeful(e] ; 
inhumanly cruel ; inall their feftivals and other dances, 
they «relate. what fuccefles. they have had, and) what 
damages they have received in their late wars. 

+ Every: nation or tribe is an abfolute republic or ftrict 
democracy; their chief families have a kind of fuccef- 


fion-as to property, ‘but in no other refpects; wife con- | 


du, \courage, -and. perfonal ftrength, are the chief re- 
commendations for war captains [ f], &e. 

When the Indians: break out, they feldom make any 
onfet in large bodies; but, after a general rendezvous, 


they divide into fmall fkulking parties: the whole art of 


‘war anionott the Indians, is the managing of {mall par- 


ties; and, like carnivorous bea{ts of the foreft (the 
‘French, with good propriety, term them, Les hommes des 
dois) commit rapines and moft cruel murders, without 
regard: to age or fex [¢]. | 
[4] As formerly amongft the Ifraelites, fo it is at pre- 


fc] Their language is not copious, becaufe their knowledge of 
things not extenfive; they feem to avoid labial letters. 

[4] Seep.19'. ! 

{e] The Indians are the mof% implacably vindictive people upon 
earth; they revenge the death of a relation, or any great affront, 
when occafionprefents, let. the diftance of time or place be never fo 
remote, 

[ f] The delegates of the Indian nations, after agreeing upon articles 
with, neighbouring powers, are obliged to go home.and perfuade, their 
young men to concur, 

“0 [g] The Barbarians ground all their wars upon perfonal or national 
enmity; whereas) the ruptures in Europe depend more upon interelt 

than upon pure revenge. To fet the Indians at variance one nation 
againft another nation, is of no advantage to the colonies from Europe; 

it prevents their beaver-hunting, and other branches of the Indian 

trade. 
(. (A) As man is a gregarious animal, the American Indians affociate 
Nn 3 fent 
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fent with our Indians [7]; he isa mighty prince, or Sagas. 
more, who leads 100 or 200 fighting men. The The 
dians reckon it a bloody battle, where. thev lofe ten or 
twelve men. Formerly, their inftruments of war were 
arrows and darts; at prefent our neighbouring Indians 
ufe fire arms, tae is, mufkets and fuzils, a hatchet, and, 
longs fharp- pointed knives [k]. Lately in winter, in war 
times, they do not travel, left the Englith {couts fhould 
trace eats a the incurfions and rapinesof the In- 
dians are concerted, encouraged, and conducted by our 
perAdios ous ne ‘mbours the French of Canada’ £4 Heidi: 
i hed oft fuccefsful manner of managing a war soatntt 


: o 
the Canada French and their India Ans, is by ee cl 


/ 


in herds or hords, but not ina progreffiv e wandering manner, as the 
‘Tartars at this time, and as the Ifraelites’of old in the Leora Sh of 
Arabia: 
oe SEP Ha and 184. » 
rhe fae Lae auer ie only arrows and clubs. 
fA The iene with their Indians may plunder. but ‘cannot keep 
pofieflion of any of our North- America continent coloniess’ our colo-» 
ni¢s join, and are well peopled.;. The French Canada and Cape- Breton. 
colonies have not this advantage, f 
Narrow rivers are the beft canog travelling, becaufe in lakes, or 
wide rivers, any ‘confiderable degree of wid obliges sews to ¥ oe 
afhore. r 
(a2) Mr. Dummer, a wife patriot, by caneated fcouts sai rangers) 
to the Indian head quarters, their cla: mbanks, ponds which the Indians 
freq vented for fithing fowling; and hunting, and. their, travelling 
carrying-places, kept the Indians at a diftance,. and. by. harrafling of 
them, broughtithem toa hap spy peace., ‘ihe Houfe of Reprefenta-, 
tives i ave frequenth y voted, that our “iting frontiers are beft fecured 
by feoatng parties in time of war. 1744, Chey voted.that the fcouts 
on the frontiers have not been employed.in ranging according)to their 
votes ---fimall fcattering garrifons, without making excurfions into the- 


Indian RO re avail nothing: this war. we had-upwards of, fifty fuch. 
ata time. . 


ment jn our Nia war 1747, Feb, 6. it Sheing reprefented to the. 
Houle of Reprefentatives, that many of the foldiers raifed for the 
Canada expedition, as weil as thofe raifed for the immediate fervice, 
of the province, labour under divers grievances proper for the.confir 
deration of this houfe; therefore a committee is appontedis when the. 
levies for the Cape + Breto on expedition were daily-coming to Bofton, 


and 
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and ranging parties farther than our frontiers: thus- 


they are kept at a diftance from our fettlements; they are 
intimidated, and fubjected to the inconveniencies of fick-, 


i 7 


nefs,_hunger- 
harraffing. | ) 

“This laft French and Indian war, we have practifed, 
the cantoning of our frontier forces in many {mall par- 
cels, and very little fcouting: but luckily the Indians. 
were much reduced by former wars, and by theirintem- 
perance in the ufe of rum; and of the fmall remainder 
fome were called off by the Canada French to Crown- 
Point, and fome to Nova Scotia. The only confidera- 
ble appearance of the French and Indians upon our fron- 
tiers this war, was in fummer. 1746, Junerog, a large 
party appeared againft No. 4[#], upon Connecticut ri-, 
ver; captain Stevens, with fifty men (doubtlefs private: 
property conduced to animate them) made a gallant and 
fuccefsful defence againft a large party of the enemy. 
Aug. 19,aparty of the enemy, commanded by M. Rigaud 
de Vaudreuil, appeared before fort Mafachuletts ; the 
gartifon furrendered prifoners to be relieved the firtt 
opportunity; the enemy plundered the fort, and burnt 
it.. This fort was by the affembly defigned and allowed, 
to be the beft fupplied with forces and itores, becaufe it 


flanks our frontier, being in its N. W. corner, and the 


the reprefentatives by meflage defire that the forces may be fent on 
board the’ tranfports, and other forces prevented from coming inj Teit 
they fhould be infe&ted with the {mall-pox.---1746, June: 3, voted: 
that a comimittee be appointed, to enquire into the complainis of the 
foldiers im the eaftern and weftern frontiers, with refpect to the fupply 
of provifions.---And a committee to pscvent children under 16 Air. 


from inlifting.-+1746, July 16, the Houfe ina meilage reprefent, that 


by inducing of the’ men impreffed for the frontiers into other military 
fervice, there was a great diftrefs upon the people, as requiring further 
imprefles; this may difcourage future houfes from fhewing their zeal 
in like’ manner as'this houfe has done. 


(z]' Phineas Stephens and others, having made good improvements’ 


if NO°4; @ littlecabove the great falls of Connecticut river in the pro- 
vinde ofsNew-Hampthire; to maintain their fetdements, belt afore 
which was afterwards garrifoned by the province of Maflachuferts-Bay. 
| | | n 4 neareit 

s 


ftarved, and cold-ftarved by continued. 
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neareft to. Crown-Point F rench, fort.;,,inj Maffachufetts 
ort were only, three women; fiye children, twenty-two 
men, .whercor only cight were in health sa ferjeant.was 

the commanding officer ;. they were, th ortof ammunition, 

had only remaining three or four pounds of powder and 

as much lead, Lhe defign of a barrier againft,the-Ca-. 
nada French and Indians, perhaps.would have. better 
been anfwered by four {trong places, well fitted, wiz. one 

on Quenebec river, a little above Richmond forts-an- 

. Other high up Nawichawanock, or Salmon falls, river; 
a third at the [0] crotch, or. fork. of Merrimack river; 

and the fourth at No.4, on. Conneéticut. river!: thefe 

forts to ferve as places of arms. for. rendezvous;- andsas 
magazines for provifions and. other {tores.;, 200.¢ffective 
men to be allowed to each: of them. (may, be-reinforced 
upon occafion) not [p] impreffed men, excepting for o¢- 
cafional reinforcements, but voluntiers in, good pay, with 
generous, icalp. and captive, premiums ;,.one half of the 
men alternately to be:abroad in,the wilderne{s at-a cont 
fiderable advanced diftance from the barrier, ranging and 
fcouting ; the other. half to,remain. in garrifon... In this 

fituation’ offenfive and defenfiye, , no tkulking,-parties 

_ would venture to attempt our fettlements, and our out- 

plantations.or farms:would uninterruptedly continue un- oo 

der cultivation for the general good of .the provineé, as 

wellias for the private intereft of thé propaetory: °'" 

» Befides the ordinary forts of George’s,Pem aquid, Rich- 
mond, Sa¢o,’and fort Dummer, there were additional néw 
forts on block-houfes inthe weftern parts; fort’ Maffachu- 
ctts, Pelham, Shirley, Coleraine,’ Fall-town,’ Dinidale, 
Northfield, Deerfield,: Road-town, ' New-Salém? Win 
chefter, Lower Afhuelot, Upper Afhuelot,'No. 4; Pequi- 
oag, Nafhawog, Naraganfet, No. 2, Browns, Leominiter, 








1 SEE ag EA OSE 


_ {¢] Here we fuppofe Maffachufetts-Bay and New-Hampfhireaa- 
ing in concert. ne | Pxormavoe. wbal Pb. c« 
--{p] Impreffed men cannot belong detained from their. families and 
bufinefs, confequently mut be frequently relieved-by'a fotation of raw 
men, not accultomed to this duty. 


Mi a ‘Lunenburg, 
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. Lunenburg,’ Townfhend, Groton, New-Ipfwich, Salem, 
Canada, Souhesan' Weit, New-Hopkinton, Great Mea- 
dows; Contacook, Rumford, Suncook ; in the eaftern 
' parts*were Philips Town, Berwick, Kittery, York, Wells, 
Arundel, Biddeford, Scarborough, Falmouth, Sacarippee, 
Naraganfet No.7, orGorham’s, New- Marblehead, North 
Yarmouth, Topfom, Wifhcaffet or Unkfechufet, Rices 
of Charlemont, Georce Town or Arrowfick, Wifcaffet, 
Sheepftot, Damarafcotti, and Eaft George’s; being in 
all fitty-fix, eefierally infufficient cantonments; whereof 
fifteen are in another province. | 

In the inland frontiers many of the out farm houles 
havé jets‘in their'corners, with loop holes for {mall arms, 
and may. be called cafernes. 

For the feveral tribes of the New-England or Abna- 
qui Indians[g]. In the late wars with the Englifh, by 
cold and hunger, by ficknefs, and by immoderate ule of 
fpirits,' thefe Indians decreafe faft. It is true, that in the 
late wars with the Indians, we loft more people than the 
Indians’; becaufe we had more people to lofe, and be- 
caufe the Indians know better where to find us, than we 
know where to find them. , 


. The. variety of enfigns or Signatures of the Indians of 
North-America, are the Tortoile, Bear, and Wolf. 

We have-given fome. account fr} of the New-Eng- 
land: Indian wars or incurfions down to the Revolution, 
and from thence we-now proceed. King William’s Re- 
volution in, England. was. November, 1683; in New- 
England the Revolution happened in April, 1689: from 
that, time, to anno 1749, in the {pace of ‘fixty years, we 
havechad four Indian wars. 

1. In the adminittration of governor Phipps and lieu- 
tenant-governor Stoughton, from 1688 to January 7, 
1698-96". 

2. Under governor Dudley, from Auguft 10, 1703 
to July 17,1713. 


[7] Pag. 183. [+] Pag: 180, &c. 
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3. Under licutenant-governor Dummer from July. 
25,4722 to. December 15, 1.725. | 
~ 4+ Under governor Shirley, from November t 174 to. 
1749. 

We fhall es no notice of the Spanifh war, which 
was proclaimed in London, October 1739, and in Botton. 
of New-England April 1740, becaule it did not in the, 
leaft affect our inland frontier, nor our fea coaft; the ex- 
pedition againft the Spanith Weft-India fettlements, com=- 
monly called the Cuba expedition, ordered from home, 
was a very great difadvantage to our young colonies-of. 
North-America; the American regiment,. divided into. 
four baitallions, confifting of about 3600 men, whereot 
icarce any returned, depopulated our plantations. very, 
much; of the s00.men fent from Maflachufetts-Bay,, 
not exceeding fifty returned. The New-England men, 
compoted the. third battaliion, excepting the two Rhode-. 
ifland companies that .were incorporated into. the firft, 
battallion in place of two. North-Carolina companies in-;: 
corporated in the third battallion.. The feveral colonies 
were at the charge of levy money, of provifions, and. 
of tranfports for their refpective quotas; they were paid 
off or diimified Odtob, 24, 17425. and allowed to keep 
their cloathing and firelocks.,,. The 500 men from Maf-, 
fachufetts-Bay for the Cuba. expedition coft us about 
37,5001. old tenor, which, at. that time was, equals to" 
7000 J, fterling. | 1 


Phipps and Stoughton’ s Indian war. Anno,1688, 

a ental war began to be hatched in Europe-;;and the 
eaftern: Abnaquie “Indians, by infligations, of the Canada: 

French, upon pretence of the Englifh encroaching upon 
their lands and cheating them in trade, became uneafyy 
and began: an open rupture by depredations at. North, 

Yarmouth and) Sheepfcot; ,whea governor Andros was 
in his other government of New- York ; captives were 
made on both fides; Andros upon his return from New-,, 
York returned the Indian. prifoners, without, receiving 
ay ‘from 
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from the Indians the Englifh which they had captivated. 
In the fpring 1689, at Quochecho in New-Hamphhire,, a: 
large party of Indians killed major Waldron, and about 
twenty people more; they carried away about as manycap- 
tives. The preceding winter, governor Andros, with 1000, 
men, marched to the eaftern parts, and built mall forts at’ 
Pemaquid, Sheepfcot, and Pejepicot. . Nov. 1689, our: 
army went into winter quarters, and left garrifons in 
Wells, York, Berwick, and Quochecho, |, ie 
_ Anno 1690, Maflachufetts-Bay fent160 men to Albany 
in‘ New-York government for, their protection againft the 
Canada French and Indians. Wmii°a4 beet 
Anno 1692, Sit William Phipps, with 450 men marches 
tothe eaftward, and. built a good fort at Pemaquid eaft 
of Quenebec river, in Auguit 1696, at Pemaquid, the: 
French landed a few men to join the Indians ; captain. 
Chub, who had fucceeded captain Church in the com- 
mand of the fort, wich ninety-five double armed, bafely. 
furrendered;. the French demolifhed the fort; .in this 
fort were fourteen cannon mounted, whereof fix were 
eighteen pounders. | ais Lp 2 
‘Anno 1693, June 12, arrived at Bofton Sir Francis. 
Wheeler’s fquadron, fitted out to diftreis the F rench co- 
loniés. in’ America; he made fome vain attempts upon, 
Martinico and Guadaloupe. Purfuant to inftructions 
Sir Francis propofes to the governor and council, the 
attempting of Quebec in Canada, to fail by the beginning 
of July with.a reeruit of 4000 men, and four months 
provifiors.'- This could not be complied with upon to 
fhort noticey-the {quadron imported a malignant, il con- 
ditioned fever, which deftroyed many of our people, and: 
failing from Bolton Augutt 3, attempted Placentia) of 
Newfoundland in vain , arrived in England October v2, 
with) hands: fearce’ fuficient’ to bring the fhips:horne. 
How inhumanly do fovereignties play away their men | 
~The Canada French not capable to fupply the Indians. 
with provifions and ammunition, occafioned a fubmiilion 
of the Penobicot, Quenebec, Amarefcogin, and Saco In- 
| | dians, 
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dians, by.a treaty at Pemaquid, Auguft 12;-16937; 1 ithe 
articles were, 1. To abandon the Frenchvintereft::..2: 
To -deliver all captives.! 3. A free trader ; In-fome 
fhort time Canada received from:France confiderable 
fupplies, and the Canada French periuaded the Indians 4 
to break out again July 18,1694, by killin gandcaptivats 
ing many of our people upon the frontiers; and after2 
wards many fcuffles of no confequences 0) 
» Anno 1697, a {quadron from France ‘was defigned to 
make a defcent upon New-England) but were difperfed 
in a ftorm. | ensibnl bry dons oor 
Soon after the French peace of Ryfwick 1697, our 
eaftern Indians fubmitted Jani 73 16989.) yo0) ool) 
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)o2, Dudley’s Indian war. About. even: weeks. after 
an infidious congrefs at Cafco, withthe Penobicot, No: 
‘nidgwoag, Amerafconti, Piswocket,. and {Penacook'! In- 
dians, Auguft 10, 1703, M. Bobaffier, with about 500 
. French. and Indians in feveral divfions, by furprize ins 
vaded a frontier of about forty miles extent from! Cafco 
to, Wells and York, and made.a moft barbarous ~ has 
vock (a French, miffionary maffacre) {paring neither 
age nor fex; about 200 men, women, and children-were 
murdered, (The affembly voted 40. premium) for 
each Indian fcalp or captive; in the former war the pre- 
mium was 12/,) This maffacre was foon after the con- 
grefs. with the Indian. delegates in June 20, 1703 3;/the 
Indians then made great profeffions of friendthip 3_ they 
received our prefents, trading places and prices of com- 
modities were agreed upon. All this..war, the five nas 
tions..called the New-York Indians ftand neuter ; and 
by this ftratagem the Dutch of Yew-York, by,smeans.of 
thefe Indians, carried on an advantageous trade with the 
French of Canada, . abo OF | 
ofinno 1703-4, Feb. 29, the French and Indians, about 
250, commanded by M. Arteil, made a moft barbarous x 
inhuman incurfion upon Deerfield; they killed about 
fixty perfons ; captivated about 100, with Mr, Williams 
rik ie si: , their 
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their minifter; of the captives they killed at times about 
twenty-one when unfit for travel. SW BONIS 
Anno 17045; June, Caleb Lyman, at Cowafltick ‘on 
Conneéticut river, with one Englifhman and five Mo- 
hegan Indians, ‘killed eight enemy Indians out of nines 
our affembly: gave them a. reward of 317: ‘Major 
Church; ‘with 550 voluntiers, vifits Penobfcot, Mount 
Defert, Pefamaquady, and Minas of Nova Scotia, but 
made ‘no attempt upon Port-Royal; he brought ‘away 
many prifoners:  M. Boocore, with two miffionaries and 
700 French and Indians, defigned an incurfion upon 
New-England, but from differences amongft. them- 
felves they difperfed’; fome of them. conforted and did 
damage at Lancafter, Groton, Amefbury, Haver-hill,. 
Exeter, Oyfter-river, Dover, Esc, In the winter, colonel 
Hilton; with’270 men, vifits Noridgwoag, but found 
no! Indians,’ In the winter feafons the ‘Indians donot fo 
much damage’as formerly ; the Englifh having got into 
the ‘ufejof raquettes or fnow-fhoes.'"' A French priva- 
teér fhallop’ was’ caft away upon Plymouth’ fhore ;°a 
ftorefhip: for Canada was taken by an Englifh Virginia 
fleetio | Ehe'French ‘from Placentia do damage, 1704 
and’17o3) in feveral Englifh’ harbours in Newfound- 
jand fs}. Captain. Crapoa, ina French privateer, ‘car- 
ries! ei@ht® of ‘our ‘fifhing-veflels to Port-Royal of Nova 
Scotia. eee 
Anno 1706, the Indians do damage at Oyfter-river, 
imAprili! InoJuly, 270 French’ and Indians made in- 
eurfions at) Dunftable, Amefbury, Kingiton, Chelmf- 
ford;Exeter, Groton, Reading, and Sudbury. Captain 
Rous, with’a'flag of truce, was fent to Port-Royal ‘of 
Nova Scotia. to negotiate’ prifoners ; his management 
was faulted [7]: Mr. Shelden was fent to Canada twice 
to redeem captives. Colonel Hilton, with 220 men, 
ranges. the eaftern frontiers, and killed: many Indians. 
About ‘this'‘time the premiums for Indian fealps and 


{s] See p. 299. 1 | [4] See,p., 307 , 
captives 
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captives were advanced by act of aflembly, wz. per 
piece to imprefied men,10/, to voluntiers in pay. 20 a 
to voluntiers ferving: without -pay 50 /, with the benefit 
of the captives and. plunder. | 
Anno 1707-8, March 13; from Botton failed col lonel 
Church, with two New-England regiments, upon. an 
expedition againit Port- Royal Sisceer tee governor 3 whe t 
returned re isfelia ane a 
Anno 1708, in the fpring, a body of 800 French Ns, q 
Indians was formed, with ace to invade the inland 
frontiers of New- England, but difering amoneftthem- | 
felves. they feparated ; 150 of them concerted and made | 
an incurfion upon Hiaver-hill, killed the: minifter Mr. 
Rolfe and many others. Colonel Hilton, with 170 men, 
vifits Amarafconti and Pigwocket.. ° > 
Anno 1709,in Apriland June, Deerfield was harraffed 
by 180 French and Indians commanded by M. Revel, 
q@don-in-law to M. Arteil. Colonel Nichoifon and.captain 
Vetch, at the court of Great-Britain, propole a conqueft 
of Canada by fea and land forces [w]: this in appearance 
or femblance was encotraged: by the court, and. in- 
{tructions were fent to the feveral provinces to! furnifh 
certain quotas, to be cloathed, armed, and. paid ata 
Britifh charge; but :by, pelitical: management at court, 
after a confiderable expence, this was dr ropped, and an 
expedition againft Port-Royal of Nova Scotia :was di- 
rected for the following year [x]. 3 
Anno1g1i, near Exeter, the Indians kiil feveral, peo- 
ple; colonel, Hilton and others were killed; and fonie 
captivated : in)Chelmsford major Tyng and fome,others 
were killed; and weftward, fome were killed at Marl- 
borough, Brookfield, Simfbury, and Waterbury... In’ 
winter, colonel Walton ranges the Clambank.thores eaft- 








ward. The abortive {cheme for reducing Quebec and 
Placentia, confequently all Canada and Newfoun ndland, 
by. an. expedition, under general. Hill . and aciininal : 


Walker[ y]. In April, the Indians do d: amage eaftward. ; 
[uz] See p.308.°° fav} Ibid. © [x] Ibid, - [y} See pgun ' 
We ; 
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We loft twenty filhing vefiels on the Cape-Sable fhore, 
by the negligence of our Guarda la Coftas. Captain 
Carver takes a‘French privateer from Placentia of forty- 
five men. Upon the frontier of Virginia, the French 
‘and their Indians murder many inhabitants. itn 
“- Upon advice of a fufpenfion of arms between Great- 
Britain and France in Europe, the Indians applied for 
an accommodation by fubmiffion; accordingly at Portf- 
mouth of New-Hamphhire, July 11, 1713, the Indian 
delegates hada congrefs with the commaillioners of the 
New-England colonies ; the bafis of the fubmiffion was 
the treaty at Penobfcot, Aug. 11, 1693, and that 
any difference between a Briton’ and Indian, fhall be 
iffued ina Britifh court of judicature. Thele Indians were 
called of the rivers of St. John’s, Penobicot, Quenebec, 
Amerefcogin, Saco, and Merrimack ; Mauxis was their 
chief. : 
‘3, Governor Shute and lieutenant- governor Dummer’s 
Indian war[z]. The Canada miffionaries, 1717, per- 
fuaded the Indians, with threatenings, to claim fome 
lands fettled by the Englith, this was compromifed at 
Arrowfick in Aucuft. Anno 1719, the Indians were 
‘moved by the Canada French to renew the fame claims, 
but a fmall feout of fixty men kept them in awe. Anno 
1720, the Indians were advifed by the French to be more 
infolent, by killing cattle, and threatening the lives of 
the inhabitants ; colonel Walton, with2o0o men, brought 


them to fubmiffion, and received four Indian hoftages for - 


their future good behaviour. The Canada French con- 
tinuing uneafy becaufe of our enlarged fettlements ; anno 
1721, M. Croizer from Canada, M.'St. Cafteen from 
Penobfeot, Rolle, and De la Chaffe French miffionaries, 
with about 300 Indians, make a general appearance at 
Arrowfick, an ifland of Sagadahock, threatening, that if 
the Englifh did not remove from the. claimed Indian 
‘lands in three weeks, they would kill the people, burn 


[x] See fome anticipating accounts, p. 199 and 317. 
‘se dies Bi the 
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the houfes, and deftroy their cattle; accordingly at ° 
Merry-meeting bay of Quenebec river; Pune ea, T 799.” : a 
_ the Indians made a beginning, and captivated Love, Ha- = 
milton, Hanfard, Trefeot, and Edgar. July s, 1 722, 
in Bofton thefe Indians were proclaimed enemies and re- ° 
bels. Captain Herman, with a fcout, killed feveral In- 
dians upon Quenebec river.. A body of Indians, at Ar- ~ 
rowfick, kill fome people, burnt fixty dwelling-houfes) ” 
and deftroyed fifty head of cattle ; they in vain attempted” 
Richmond fort upon Quenebec river, and St, George’s’ 
fort near Penobfcot; they feized an Englith floop at ms 
Pefamaquady; [@] in vain attempted Annapolis of Nova 
Scotia; they furprized fixteen of our fifhing veffels near” 
Canfo [4]. Lovel, with his fcouting party of voluntiers, 
was of great fervice, but at laft unfortunate. The'gréat ‘” 
havock of Indians bya large fcouting’ party made’at * 
Noridgwoag [¢]. At Noridgwoag a fcouting party, 
fome time before this, feized fome letters from the Go- 
vernor-General of Canada to miffionary Ralle, exhorting” 
all the French miffionaries, notwithftanding the pro- * 
found peace between Great-Britain and France, to incite’? 
the Indians to act vigoroufly againft the Englifh. ‘The®? 
Indians at times did fome {mall damages upon our fron?’ 
tiers; they invefted fort St.George near Penobfeot} 
thirty days without fuccefs. ROTE NIMS ones 
Anno 1723, Aug, 21, arrived in Bofton fixty-three In-"" 
dians of the Six New-York nations, with a fham propofal'” 
of alliance again{t our Eaftern Indians ; their real projet 
was only to receive prefents; they returned home with-"” 
out ftipulating any fuccours. | ee Mernes 
Anno 1723, Nov. 17, arrived in Bofton a meffage © 
from the general of Canada, by capt. Le Ronde Denie 
and lieut. De Ramfay de troupes marines. 1725; In” 
January, col. Thaxter and Dudley from Maffachufetts- © 
Bay, and Mr. Atkinfon from New-Hamphhite, fet out 
with a meffage to expoftulate with the French govern» ”' 
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[2] See p. 317. [4] Ibid. [ce] See p. 199. 
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ment of Canada, concerning their inciting and.affifting 


our rebellious Indians... ...... 


ra 


The Indians much harraffed. by our frequent {outs to ! 
Penobfcot,..Noridgwoag, White Hills, @c., and by. our» 


rangers vifiting. their. carrying-places, clam-banks, fith- 


ing, fowling, and hunting grounds, fubmitted to our: 
own terms, [d]. Bofton, Dec. 25,,1725;- which was.after-. 


wards ratified at,Cafco, Aug.-5, 1726. ~. By this Indian 
war,, thefe Indians were fo much reduced, that, in the 


late. French and Indian war from.1744 to 1749, we fuf- 
fered very little upon. our. frontiers. All the fupplies 
from, 1720.to0,1725 inclufive, did not exceed 242,000 /.: 
whereof 10,000 /, old tenor per annum defrayed the ordi-. 


nary charges ,of government, a notorious inftance of ho- 
nefty, frugality and good,management. . The forces were 
allowed per week, 105. pay, and 65, provifion. 


4. Governor Shirley’s. French and: Indian war. The 


war,.againft France .was proclaimed in Bofton, June 2,. 


1744.3 and to. guard, again{ft the, French and Indian _in- 
curfions, 500 men were imprefled.;. whereof.300.for the 
eaftern frontier, viz: 540-fromeach.of the. militia re- 


giments.of Pepperell, Gerrifh, Berry, Plaifted,, Saltonftal,: 


and..Phipps;; .and 200.men, -for..the,.weftern frontier, 
viz. fifty from each of the regiments of Chandler, Ward, 
Willard. and.Stoddard:;,, twenty-five. men from: each re-~ 
giment.of Wendell at Bofton, and. Gouge, for reinforcing 
the, ordinary . ftanding, garrifons, viz. .George’s fort’ to 
forty, men,..Pemaquid. to, twenty-four, Richmond. to 
twenty-five, Brunfwick to twelve, Saco to. twenty mens; 
no. detachments, were; made from the militia of the old 
colony of, Plymouth... Ninety-fix. barrels of gunpowder 
fent to the feveral townthips, to be foldto the-inhabitants 
at prime coft,, including charges. 

In Jummer. 1744, upon.the breaking out of the French 
war,., the. Prefident .colonel. Mafcarene, and. council of 


[fd] See p. 200. 
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Nova Scotia, ‘reprefent the weak ftate of the garrifon of 


Annapolis, and ijl condition of its’ fortifications’: ‘the af 
fembly of the province of: Maffachufetts-Bay, generoutly 
fent them 4 reinforcement of 200 men in four compa~ 


nies, allowing 25 1.- levy-money per man (the men’ to’ 
find their own arms) and three months provifion }) their. 
pay and further victualling was from Great-Britain 5 they’ 


continued about eighteen months ‘in pay, and “were of 
good: 'fervice acainft M. Lutre a Duvivier’ s weak wer 
upon Annapolis fe} 


The. Cape: Sable, and St. Folin’ 8 Fndians of Nowa Seo- 
tia; having in fummer, under M. Lutre; made an attempt 


upon Annapolis; ‘they were proclaimed rebels and éne- 
mies at Botton, November 1744, from three miles eaft 


of Pafamaquady river; and aoo?. old’ tenor’ ‘granted 


a premium for each fcalped or captivated Indian!” When 
it was found that the Penobfcot and Noridgwoag' Tn- 
dians had’ joined them, ‘the declaration’ of *warswas éx: 


tended to thefe} Avoutt 23, 17453 thefe Indians’ having | 
burnt a fort ‘at: St. George’s, fome ssi and Killed 


many cattle, 
This war, fo far as it ee to Niwa Seutha has HE 


ready been mentioneda[ f}. 1. M. Lutre, with°300'Cape- _ 
Sable and St. John’s Indians, did attempt the fort of An-: 


napolis in June 1744. -2.. Duvivier, with the fame In- 
dians and fome regular troops from Louifbourg, in’alla- 
bout 800 men, in September, invefted and fummoned the 
fort, and after three weeks retired to’ Minas. 31° My Marin 
from Canada, with about goo French and Indians in May, 
1745, made‘a {hort appearance before the fort,” and re- 


tired to’ Minas, thénce to proceéd’ towards the relief of 


Louifboure; they were intercepted.) 4i°M.deRamfay, 
with about 1600 men French’ and Indians ‘from ‘Canada, 


arrives at Minasin’ fummer’ 1746; defigned to join’ Duke’ © 


d’Anville’s armament at Chebu&to$' towards’thé éndiof. 
September, he came before Annapolis, ‘bur madé‘no af- 


fault; being advifed of the return of the French fleet 


~[e] See p. 319. ! { 7] Ibid. 
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for France, he retired) to. Minas and. Chichanecto, and 
from thence next fummer to,join a French fleet and, land. 
forces, towards:\reducing of Annapolis... In the winter, 
1746-7, -about: 500; to 600 of De Ramfay’s men from) 
Chicanecto, furprized- the New-England forces cantoned, 
at Minas, and.did:muchhaveck[¢]. The French return) 
to. Chicaneéto waiting the arrival of la Jonquiere’s {qua- 
drom-from: France, -but upon advice of this fleet being 
deftroyed in Europe, De Ramfay returns to Canada, and 
Nova Scotia fuffered no further difturbance. 

-Thofe, 500.men, of the Canada levies, were the fecond © 
reinforcement fent by Maflachufetts- Bay to Nova Scotia ; 
they were about twelve months in pay, and the remains 
of.them returned to Bofton in Autumn1747.. 
», O&eb..31, 1747, all the Canada levies were difmiffed, 
and next,day, November 1, about 270 of them, in fix 
companies, lifted as-a third reinforcement for Nova Sco- 
tia, ;, they. were allowed Britith pay, anda full cloathing, 
but, {oon wore out; they were ordered home in the fe- 
verity of, winter, 1748-9, and in rags; but by kind Pro- 

- vidence, they generally arrived fafe, and were difmified 











February)24,1748-9.) 
«For, the three Canada-expeditions that have been pro- 
jeéted, but not effected fince the Revolution; fee p. 309, 
€$c., “The! Canada levies of 1746, were under the direc- : 
tion. of Sir Peter Warren and Mr. Shirley, with an in- 
ftruction, to. employ. them oceafionally, as in difcretion 
they/might.think proper ; accordingly, late in the year, 
when,the river of St. Laurence was become impractica- 
ble, they, cantoned goo of them, part of the, Crown- 
Point deftination (2000 under Waldo and Dwight were 
the»whole) along the frontiers in double pay, national t 
and. provincial, and 500 were fent to Nova Scotia, In | 
| autumn, 1747, Knowles and. Shirley, by inftructions i 
_ 9) from home, had the direGtion of Nova Scotia. _ 
. Rok the,affair of Cape-Breton, a miraculonfly fuccefs- i hah 
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full expedition’ (4]; our colony people love: ona | 


continued in pay about eighteen months, OIBILE HS 
-('Forthe-North+America fea'campaigns oft 94.43 17453 


1746, and 1747[i]; to thefe we may addy 'thatsinethe — 
Winter) 174 8%o, “all: the: ftation: fhips:of .Nerth=America . 
were. called’ off; to. form’a fquadron againft St. Jago de 


Cuba, but in vain. * The French and Spanith privateers 


improved this opportunity of a naked coaft, tookmanyiof — 


our veilels, impuné they failedup Delaware-river to with- 
ina few miles of Philadelphia, and’ many leagues up 


Chefepeak bay of Virginia, and: ap ceeeae ‘river of 3 


North-Carolina. 
‘Towards the Crown-Point eipenlition: nya od we! erin 


by water to Albany four months provifions. for'1400_ 


menwith tents, a thirteen inch mortar; and —.—— barrels 


of gunpowder ; ; the ficknefles at: Albany, and the alarm 


from d’Anville’s {quadron luckily putva check» 

oIn the fummer, 1748,’ notwithftanding va deftaithord 
af arms in’ Europe ‘being notified, fome:affociated ban= 
ditti Indians in the French influence,’ did: damage at 


Saratogo at fort Maffachufetts, in our eaftern country ; 


and at St. John’s river of Nova: Scotia;they killed fome 
men belonging tothe Anfon and Warren of the ordnancet 
There are feveral mifcellany affairs belonging ‘to this 
article, ‘to be related ins a ‘fhortloofe. manner; which 
may ferve as common place for future hiftoriansyv .o\s9q 
oThe fix Indian nations of New-York, by the:-Dutch 


trading influence, did amongft them’ refolve yto'! ftand . 


neuter; the Oneidas and Cayucas, Frenchy prieft-ridp res 
fuled a meeting: of ‘delegates: defired by goveraor: Clin: 
cons) In Augult and September 17 4.6;)-Maflachufetts- 


Bay) fent<commiuffioners: to confér withi:thefe Indians © 


at’ Abbany);: and) 1748, Maflachufetts fent: their govers 
nor and other conimiffioners there to concert war affairs 
when: thei war was over, 

wp4g6, Theo French and their indians! frony: € ois 
Pomt-commit many ‘barbarous murders and depredations 


aA 


] See p. 335. 345 ~ [2] See p. 938, &c. 
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at Saratogo near, Albany. » 17475: The militia: garrifon 
of Saratogo carry off the ordnance:and ftores, and burnt 
the. fort, ; swithout orders from the governor or: govern- 
ea assitvis faid., 


oIncthe fpring, 1 mAs arrive in-Bofton the ‘Glue $ nile 


to Caitle-William of 20.cannon of 42 pound: ball, : and 
2 mortars of thirteen inches, with all {tores, pened 
gunpowder, : | 

Anno +1744, the provincial affembly voted a range 
of forts to be built between Connecticut river and New- 
York, boundary line, viz. Fall-fight, Colerani, Sherley, 
Pelham, and Maffachufetts. 

»Anthe fpring, 1745, the province frigate Maflachufetts 
was launched); the fund was 6d. per ton each voyage up-+ 
on -veflels.in foreign-voyages, aud 6 d. per ton per annum 
on.fifhing and: coafting vefiels of the province. 

For the years 17455 1746, and.1747, the premium fot 
Indianofcalps: and: captives: 10007; old tenor per head 
to voluntiers, :and. 4007. to imprefled:men ; their wages 
and: {ubfiftence-money to be deducted. 

0747, Auguft, arrives in Bofton, twenty-one days rae 
fage from Quebec i in Canada, a French flag of truce with 
1p2prifoners and:captives Britith ; feventy of the Britith 
diéd cin Quebec’; theit allowance: there, per day was one 
pound and: ashalf bread, half a:pound beef, one gill of 
peafe, with: fpruce beer,’ 

0747; We fentia flag of truce, Auguft 1,:from Bofton 
with) fixty- three: French prifoners, delivered: at L’Ifle de 
Bafque, ‘thirty-five leagues below Quebec, and received 
fixteen Britith prifoners 5 returned to Bofton October 3: 

‘On: our'eaftern'and weftern frontier, and in the inters 
mediate province of ‘New-Hampfhire, : befides iordinary 
garrifons, there! were, anno 1745, about: 747° men for 
iummensy 1746,.about 1270 men far fummery and: 30g 
for winter; 1747, about 1676 men) (the .Canadagoo 
levies’ included): for the fummer, and: 509 for winter ; 
1748 (including 200 men from RROD 14.10 a 

or 
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for sic heh and 524 for ‘winter, fey from (GConns itistie 
included. he oH veterans 


/ 3749; Beginning inf February, thé peace calsatia had. 
been figned at it Aix-la- Chapelle the 7th of Odtober, 17485 
was proclaimed in London, and in Exilton ae nih 
following. : ott 

After the conclufion of the ndsbes paeith Fi rance and 
Spain ; by order of the general of Canada, a confidera2 
ble number of. people, | confifting of (as itis faid) fome 

regular troops, Canadians and Indians, made.a fhort:aps 
pearance near Bay Verte of Nova Scotia; they pretended 


that their bufineis was to cut fire-wood ear the expected 


French troops to garrifon Louifbourg, but the real: de- 
fien feems to have been: to keep up their claim to fome 
part of Nova Scotia, left Great-Britain in’ after times 
fhould claim, preicription from an uninterrupted pof 
feffion ; forme fhort time after this, the Governor-general 
of Canada by a formal letter to the Government, of 
Nova Scotia, put in a French claim to:the norrhictn parts 
of Nova Scotia [&], 

Peace being now fully fettled, the court of See 
Been feems to be in earneft (fince the peace of Utrecht 
neglected) in fettling of Nova Scotia, as appears weak the 
following extraét from the original piece, 


Whiteball, March 7, 1748-9. 


Erapolah having been prefented unto his Majefty, — 
for the eftablithing a civil government in the pro- - 


vince of Nova Scotia in North. America; as alfo for 
the better peopling and fettling the faid province, and 


[4] The General:of Martinico’s French claim laft winter to the 
ifland of Tobago, forty leagues fouth from Barbadoes, and compre- 
‘hended in the " aEniLtATibin of the governor of Barbadoes, was fome- 
thing of this nature. 

It is probable, that claims of this kind will be brought ha laee the 
commiffaries or commiffioners ufually appointed to fe fome con- 


cerns, which otherwife would have protracted the neéotiations for a 


géneral peace, 
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extending and improving the'fifhery’ thereof; by @rant- 
_ing lands within the fame, and’ giving other endotirages 


ments to fuch ‘of the!officers‘and private men lately: dif- 


miffed his’majefty’s land and fea fervice, as thall' be will- 
ing to fettle in the faid province : and his majéfty have 


ing fignified his royal approbation of the purport ‘of the 
faid propofals, the? Right Hon. the lord commiffioners 


for: Trade’ and: Plantations do, by his Majefty’ 's ‘Com- 
mand, ‘give notice, that proper encouragement’ will be 


given to fuch of the officers and private men lately dif 


miffed his Majefty’s land and fea fervice, and to artificers' 
_neceffary in building and hufbandry, as are willing to ac- 


cept of grants of land) and to féttle with ° ‘or Without : 


families in the province of Nova Scotia. 

To the fettlers qualified as above, 1. Will be aranted 
paflage and fubfiftence during their paffage; as ‘allo for 
the fpace of twelve months after their arrival. 2. Arms 
and ammunition, as far as will be judged neceffary for 
their defence, ‘with proper utenfils for hufbandry, fith- 
ery, erecting habitations, and other neceffary purpofes. 

3°°A civil government, to be eftablifhed with all the 
privileges of his Majefty’s other colonies or governments 
in America, and proper meafures will be taken for their 
fecurity and protection. 

The lands granted fhall, be’ in fee- -fimple, free oie the 
payment of any quit: rents, or taxes, for the term of ten 
years; at the expiration whereof no perfon to pay, more 
than one fhilling fterling per annum, for every fifty acres. 
fo granted : the lands are to be granted with the follow- 

ing qualifications and, proportions. 

Fifty acres to every private foldier or feaman, and ten 
acres over and above to every perfon (including women 
and children) of which his family fhall confit, “and fur- 
ther grants to\be made to them; as their families thall 
increafe. 

Fighty actés to every officer underthe rank of an enfign 
inthe, land fervice, and that of,.a lieutenant in the fea 
fervice, and fifteen acres to every perfon belonging :to:the 
family. 200 
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200 Acres to every enfign, 300 toa lieutenant, 400. 
to a captain, 600 to any officer above the rank of a cap- 
tain in the land fervice; in the fea fervice, 400 acres 
to a lieutenant, 600 acres to a captain; thirty acres to 
every perfon belonging to fuch families. Reputed fur- 
geons, whether they have been in his Majefty’s fervice, 
or not, fhall be in the capacity of enfigns. : a | 
All perfons defirous to engage, are to enter their * 
names in the month of April, 1749, at the Trade and 
Plantation office, or with the Commiffioners of the Navy ‘’ 
refiding at Portfmouth and Plymouth. | se otaste ‘ 












N. B. This volume begins January 1746-7, and ends May 1749... a 
The Reader therefore will make Allowances for what Alterations 4 
_ have been made in the Englifh Settlements fince that time. : a 


End of the Firft Volume. 
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